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COLLECTIVE LOCOMOTION AS COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR* 


CLARK McPHAIL 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


RONALD T. WOHLSTEIN 
Eastern Illinois University 


Milling clusters, surges within gatherings, street actions, demonstration marches, and state 
processions are forms of social behavior with which we mark points along a continuum of 
collective locomotion. A theoretical framework, field observations, measurement criteria 
and procedures are presented to systematically describe variations in the complexity of | 
collective locomotion. An explanation for these variations is drawn from the ideas of G. H. — 
Mead and from the cybernetic model of W. T. Powers. Field observations and 
quasi-experimental evidence are presented in support of that explanation. Implications are 
discussed for the recharacterization and explanation of, and for future research on, other 


elementary forms of collective behavior. 


Processions and marches are recurring forms of 
social behavior throughout recorded history. Peo- 
ple have moved together from one point in space to 
another in search of food and water, to escape. 
persecution, to go to battle, to worship, and to 
celebrate the status transitions of marriage and 
death. Processions have also figured prominently 
in state coronations,. inaugurations, weddings, 
funerals, and in homage to visiting dignitaries (cf. 
Burrage and Corry, 1981; Hobsbawm, 1983). - 

Like other routine forms of social behavior, 
processions and marches eventually were taken 
over as means of political protest (cf. Tilly, 1979). 
Now, as then, people assemble at one location and 
move to another. At the outset, enroute, and/or at 
their destination, participants may state their 
claims on persons, places or resources, e.g., 
advocating or resisting change in the society of 
which they are a part. But like so many other forms 
of collective conduct (cf. Berk, 1972a:116~17), we 
know more about the antecedents and conse- 
quences of processions and marches than we know 
about the behaviors in between. To gain that 
familiarity, we undertook the observation and 
description of marches and other forms of social 
behavior in a variety of temporary public gather- 
ings. 

In the second section of this paper we specify, 
describe, and report a procedure for measuring the 


*Please address all correspondence to Clark McPhail, 


Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
TL. 61801. 
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Tom Burns, David Miller, Bob Pickens, Dick Smith, Bill 
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field work, and compiling the field observation records; 
Ann McPhail and Vonice Wohistein for helping produce 
film records; Bill McGown for statistical advice; Charles 
Tucker, Carl Couch and Von Bakanic for comments on 
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phenomena we explain, which we term collective 
locomotion. In the third section we present 
elements of an explanation for individual and 
collective locomotion.. In the fourth section we | 
report a quasi-experimental examination of that 
explanation. In the final section we discuss the 
implications of this work for the re-characterization 
of collective behavior, for the explanation of and 
future research on other elementary forms of 
collective behavior. : 


THE PHENOMENON TO BE EXPLAINED: 
COLLECTIVE LOCOMOTION 


Field Observations 


We proceeded from the outset with a theoretical | 
bias (Mead, 1924; 1936; 1938) to look for and 
describe some subset of social behavior within or 
by the temporary gatherings we investigated. Our 
preliminary criteria were simply any observable 
behaviors which two or more persons took with or 
in relation to one another. Collective locomotion 
behaviors were quickly identified as meeting those 
criteria. 

Teams of observers were trained to record the 
locomotion behaviors of individuals and small 
groups. They refined their skills in shopping 


_ centers, plazas and other public places, enabling 


them to trace movements of the same persons 
reliably across contiguous areas to which observers 
had been assigned. Six-person teams were then 
positioned in contiguous areas plotted within the 
sites of scheduled demonstrations, or at the origin 
or destination of marches (or enroute to rally sites). 
The team observed a half-dozen demonstrations in 
the southeastern United States during the spring of 
1969. Team members subsequently observed 
several dozen more demonstrations, processions 
and street actions in the midwestern United States 
between 1969 and 1974.! 


| Observers in the southeastern U.S. were trained to ` 
systematically record, with pen and paper, the time at 
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The settings in which gatherings developed, or 
through which they passed, were gridded into 
contiguous observation areas. One trained observer 
was assigned per area to observe and record a 
limited number of behaviors for a limited number 
of actors in that area (cf. Miller, 1956). This 
procedure enabled us to generate crude but reliable 
pen-on-paper descriptions of adjacent persons’ 
‘‘collective’’ movements in a common direction. 
Our characterizations of the distances between or 
alignments among those persons were extremely 
crude. Any increase in the number of participants, 
or in behavioral variation across time and space, 
made it very difficult to produce accurate records 
with these techniques and procedures. 

Film or videotape records of complex phenom- 
ena can solve some of these observation problems 
(cf. Wohlstein and McPhail, 1979; McPhail and 
Wobhlstein, 1982). Film records can be reviewed 
repeatedly at varied projection speeds, and are 
useful in developing systematic descriptions and 
analyses of complex individual and social behav- 
iors. We made several thousand feet of film 
records, plus extensive field notes, of more than a 
hundred sequences of collective locomotion over a 
five-year period. Our examination of these data 
produced the following preliminary continuum of 
types of collective locomotion. 


A Continuum of Collective Locomotion 


The familiar procession and march may be the 
most complex but are not the most frequent forms 
of collective locomotion within or by temporary 
public gatherings. We describe -here some recur- 
ring forms of collective locomotion ranging from 
the complex state procession to the comparatively 
simple milling pedestrian unit. 

State Processions are the prototype of highly 
organized collective locomotion. A large number 
of people simultaneously commence movement in 
a common direction and procede in symmetrical 
alignment at an even tempo (Nettl, 1969:380). 
Many state ceremonial occasions include military 
units and quasi-military units (e.g., bands, drum 


which they observed the specified behaviors (to the 
closest 15-second interval), and to then complete the 
record of the behavior(s) before looking up to observe 
and record again in their specified area of responsibility. 
This is a very demanding and fatiguing procedure. We 
seldom continued for more than two hours at a time. The 
observation team would then retreat to another location 
where each person would independently reconstruct 
his/her written notes into tape recorders. This included a 
recall notation of those portions of the notes not 
originally recorded but which the reconstruction called 
from memory. The records were subsequently transcribed 
and placed in a time-space matrix for examination. 
Observations in the midwestern U.S. were recorded with 
pen and paper, tape recorders, and Super 8 mm film. 
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and bugle corps, and drill teams, cf. Burden, 1967) 
who march in this manner, as well as non-military 
units (e.g., labor and other special interest groups, 
cf. Lane, 1981), who only approximate the 
military’s synchronization and symmetry of move- 
ment. 

Marches by religious, labor, or political parti- 
sans involve large numbers of people but are 
typically less ‘‘organized’’ than state processions. 
For example, demonstration marches typically 
commence with what Milgram and Toch (1969) 
term ‘“‘staggered acceleration.’’ Organizers and 
marshals may attempt to align initial ‘‘step off,” 
but that alignment is difficult to maintain. 
Political, labor and religious marchers may start 
together, but they ordinarily procede thereafter 
with irregular spatial alignments, at an irregular 
rate of speed, and in an erratic tempo (cf. Mailer, 
1968:125-31; Fager, 1974:103-105; McPhail, 
1985). 

Street Actions differ from processions and 
marches in several ways. Most political, labor and 
religious marches are announced in advance. By 
contrast, street actions are typically impromptu and 
improvised forms of collective locomotion, some- 
times known in advance to only a handful of 
participants. Street actions typically develop out of 
an assembled gathering that is already demonstrat- 
ing, or is witnessing an arrest or some other event. 
A proposal is adopted to move to an alternate 
location to make a claim, seek retribution, prevent 
something from occurring, or to engage in some 
other behavior. If that relocation takes place, the 
movement may commence simultaneously; but 
enroute it will almost invariably change in 
velocity, spatial alignments, tempo, and direction. 
These changes may be generated by the interaction 
of participants enroute, or in response to deflec- 
tions or resistance introduced by the police (cf. 
Pruden, 1936:4; Gilbert, 1968:18—24; Berk, 1974; 
Stern, 1975). 

Surges Within Gatherings involve the more or 
less simultaneous movement of adjacent persons, 
over short distances, in the direction of some 
object approaching or leaving the gathering, or 
towards some event developing elsewhere within 
the gathering. For example, a segment of the 
gathering might shift toward (or away) from newly 
arriving contingents of compatriots (or opponents) 
(cf. Wright, 1978:138), television camera crews, 
social control agents (e.g., Berk, 1972b:321), or 
other objects. 

Milling Within Gatherings. At the outset of 
many temporary gatherings (e.g., those at fires, 
accidents and arrests, as well as political, sport and 
religious demonstrations), individuals and clusters 
are intermittently stationary and mobile. Clusters 
alternate between observing and talking about the 
people, activities and objects around them. Some 
individuals approach, join, and remain with or 
leave other individuals and clusters. It is this 
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intermittent stability and movement, observation 
and conversation, within and between clusters, 
between individuals, and between individuals and 
clusters, that provides many of the behavioral 
referents for what has traditionally been termed 
“‘milling.’’2 

The milling behaviors within demonstrations are 
akin to pedestrian clustering and movement in 
parks and plazas, and on beaches and other public 
places where temporary gatherings form (cf. 
Whyte, 1980). This intermittent movement and 
stability of pedestrian clusters (cf. Goffman’s 
concept of ‘‘withs,’’ 1971:19), was the most 
elementary form of collective locomotion we 
observed. 

Our formulation and examination of the preced- 
ing continuum—clusters, surges, street actions, 
marches and processions—helped us to identify 
some of the dimensions in terms of which we 
thought the locomotion behaviors of two or more 
persons might be judged collective. But we still 
required more precise criteria and procedures for 
making systematic and objective judgments. 


The Systematic Measurement of 
Collective Locomotion 


We began our research by looking for recurring 
forms of social behavior in demonstrations and 
other temporary gatherings. We identified collec- 
tive locomotion as one elementary form of social 
behavior, and proceeded with a crude working 
definition, viz., what two or more persons are 
doing with or in relation to one another. Wallace 
(1983:14—-15) argues that social behavior is and 
always has been a central and recurring concern of 
sociological theorists. The common denominator 
for this concern has been that ‘‘at least one 
behavior of a given organism is observed to be 
regularly accompanied by at least one behavior of 
at least one other organism.’’ This rather broad 
definition of social behavior subsumed the phenom- 
ena we were observing but it hardly provided the 
specific criteria with which to make systematic 
judgments of social behavior in general, or 
collective locomotion in particular. It remained for 
us to specify the particular behavior(s) to be 
observed, and the dimensions on which the 
behavior(s) of two or more persons could be 
judged social or collective. 

Horizontal locomotion behavior is fundamen- 
tally a sequence of footfalls across space and time. 
We developed a measure of collective locomotion 


2 It is in this process of locomotion and clustering, of 
observation and conversation, that people assess ‘*What’s 
going on?’’, ‘‘What’s coming next?’’, and ‘‘What should 
we do?” In short, the milling process, quite unlike the 
milling cattle metaphor of Park and Burgess (1921), 
contributes to the construction of a ‘‘definition of the 
situation" (cf. Tumer and Killian, 1972). 
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based on systematic judgments of the direction and 
velocity of the footfalls of two or more adjacent 
persons. Using techniques reported elsewhere 
(Wohlstein, 1977; Wohlstein and McPhail, 1979; 
McPhail and Wohlstein, 1982), the locomotion 
behaviors of proximate persons were recorded on 
film. We used Super 8mm cameras mounted on 
tripods and fixed at elevated locations overlooking 
the area through which movement occurred.? The 
film records were.sampled at two-second intervals 
to enable us to judge the direction, spacing, and 
velocity of individual locomotion behaviors. This 
was accomplished by determining the coordinates 
of each individual’s footfall locations in each 
single sampled frame. This permitted the determi- 
nation of tke direction and velocity of individual 
locomotion across successive sampled frames. 
That information, in turn, allowed us to establish 
the presenc2 of units of collective locomotion in 
any single sampled frame and to average collective 
locomotion across a series of sampled frames. The 
following cziteria were employed.* 


A unit of collective locomotion was judged to 
occur wken any two persons were contiguous, 
locomoting in the same direction and at the same 
velocity. 


Two or more persons were judged contiguous if 
they were within 7 feet of one another and were 
not separated by another person.* 


Those contiguous persons were judged to be 
locomoting in the same direction if the paths of 
their respective movements across three succes- 


3 Our wide-angle camera (a Beaulieu 5008-S, Angenieux 
zoom lens, 8-80 mm), was set at a magnification of 11.5 
mm and covered the .65-foot-wide interval across which 
locomotion was coded. Our telephoto camera, (a 
Beaulieu 4C08-ZM, Schneider-Variagon zoom lens, 
6.5-65mm) was set at a magnification of 34mm and 
covered only the area surrounding Point X. Both 
cameras’ leases were centered approximately 36.5’ 
above, and declined approximately 11 degrees downward 
in the direction of the plane on which the locomotion 
behaviors occurred. This yielded filming triangles (from 
the center of the camera lens, to the plane beneath the 
camera, to the center of the area on that plane recorded 
on film) with hypotenuses of 189’ for .the. wide-angle 
camera and 198’ for the telephoto camera. (See McPhail 
and Wohlste.n, 1982, for further technical details.) 

* Repeated intercoder reliability checks consistently 
yielded agreement in excess of .95 for judgments of 
individuals’ coordinate locations, distances, directions, 
and velocities, as well as the judgments of collective 
initiation and in-step. 

3 The app-oximate maximum distance two adults can’ 
be separated and still make physical contact is seven feet. 
With an average arm span radius of three feet, both 
persons can bean toward and touch one another across that 
distance (cf. E. T. Hall, 1966). 
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sive sampled frames remained within (+) or 

(—) 2 degrees.¢ 

Those persons were judged locomoting at the 

same velocity if the speeds of their respective 

movements across two successive sampled 
frames remained within (+) or (—) .5 feet per 
second.” 

.We measured three dimensions of collective 
locomotion (cf. McPhail and Wohlstein, 1982, for 
technical details). Initiation. was scored as the 
proportion of members (.00 to 1.00) of any unit of 
collective locomotion that commenced movement 
at the same time. This established a continuum 
ranging from no collective locomotion through 
Staggered initiation, to simultaneous initiation of 
collective locomotion. 

Connectivity indexed the contiguity, velocity, 
and directionality of collective locomotion of all 
persons within a single ‘sampled frame. The 
numerator refers to the actual number of links 
connecting all contiguous persons, locomoting in 
the same direction, and locomoting at the same 
velocity. The denominator refers to the potential 
number of links connecting all contiguous persons 
in the sampled frame. The resulting proportion (cf. 
Kansky, 1963) did range from .00 to 1.00 for each 
sampled frame. This permitted computation of 
mean connectivity across all sampled frames in a 
film record of locomotion behaviors. 

In-Step was scored as the proportion of members 
(.00 to 1.00) of any unit of collective locomotion 
whose footfalls corresponded (i.e., all were in step 
on their left, right, left feet, etc.) in each sampled 
frame, averaged across all sampled frames. 

Our summary measure, the Coordination Index, 
was the mean of the summed values of our 
measures of Initiation, Connectivity, and In-step. 
Elsewhere (Wohlstein and McPhail, 1979) we 
report the utility of these measures for comparing 
the collective locomotion of seveal frequent and 
familiar social units. High school summer march- 
ing bancs scored the highest on this index (CI = 
.63), followed by marching demonstrators (CI = 
.38); and pedestrian clusters (CI = .31). Accom- 
plished high school, university or military bands, 
or drill units should approach 1.00 on the index. 
Having specified, observed, described and mea- 
sured the phenomenon to be explained, we next 
report the development of an explanation of 
collective locomotion. 


6 The cirections of individual movements were judged 
the same if within (+) or (—) three degrees. This yielded 
less than 5 percent measurement error. See McPhail and 
Wohlstein (1982) for details. 

7 The veloicities of individual movements were judged 
the same if within (+) or (—) .5 feet per second. This 
yielded less than 5 nt measurement error. See 
McPhail and Wohistein (1982) for details. 
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If two or more people are to move together from 
one point in space to another, there are some 
fundamental problems they must solve. These’ 
include establishing the destination and route—the 
preliminary alignment for, and the initiation and 
ongoing adjustment of, collective locomotion. We 
approached our field work on these problems with 
a theoretical bias regarding the important elements 
of a solution. We began with the Meadean (1922, 
1924, 1936) notion that verbal and non-verbal 
‘‘significant symbols’’ enable two or more persons 
to establish common objects and to specify 
individual and social behavior(s) regarding those 
objects. We sought, therefore, to observe audible 
and visible gestures— verbal and non-verbal instruc- 
tions—which preceded and accompanied se- 
quences of collective locomotion. Our field work 
produced the following examples of how these 
problems of collective locomotion are often 
solved. 

Destination and Route. When assembled per- 
sons are to engage in collective locomotion of 
some distance and duration, the destination and 
route may be specified in parade permits, reported 
in advance news stories, or circulated in the 
assembling instructions contained in advance 
mailings, posters, leaflets, or word-of-mouth 
communications. Thus, people arrive knowing’ 
they are going to march, fram where to where, and 
usually when. Our observations of impromptu 
marches and street actions suggest their destina- 
tions and routes are often improvised by those in 
the vanguard of the moving gathering. (This is 
virtually always the case with milling clusters and 
surges within gatherings.) Sometimes the routes of 
impromptu marches are more or less ‘‘convention- 
alized’’ (cf. Smith, 1968). On a few occasions, the 
origin, route and destination of marches and street 
actions are kept secret from opposing groups 
and/or the police. Stern (1975:131) reports that 
Wetherman members were told to memorize the 


8 Significant symbols (Mead, 1922) are gestures which 
call out in their user the same or similar response(s) 
called out in the person(s) to whom they are addressed. 
(Supporting research is reported in McPhail and Rexroat, 
1979.) We assume the majority of participants in 
demonstration gatherings bring roughly similar reper- 
toires of significant symbols by virtue of their participa- 
tion in a common language community. 

We also assume gathering members bring comparable 
repertoires of individual and social behaviors in which 
they have previously engaged or observed others engage. 
(cf. Tilly’s, 1979, similar point about repertoires of 
collective protest.) We do not assume these repertoires 
predispose individuals to behave; rather, individuals draw 
upon their repertoires to call, or to respond to the calls of 
others, for the consideration of objects in common and 
for individual and social behaviors toward those objects. 
Repertoires are enabling, not predisposing. 
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route from their initial assembly site at a Chicago 
theological seminary on the north side, 


to Lincoln Park, and then from [the] Park to the 
Gold Coast, and from there to the Drake Hotel 
where Judge Julius Hoffman was staying. We 
were trying to remember all the orders; cities 
should remain together, divided into affinity 
groups, and walk quietly from the seminary to 
Lincoln Park by twos, on the sidewalk, stopping 
at corners for lights. We would rally in Lincoln 
Park [and] then [on signal], running very 
swiftly, we would follow the route we were in 
` the process of memorizing. 


Initial Alignment. Even when the route is 
specified im advance, the actual implementation of 
collective locomotion is problematic. Simultaneous 
initiation is infrequent (cf. Milgram and Toch, 
1969:530), perhaps limited to state processions and 
some marches. More often gatherings shift to 
collective locomotion in staggered sequence. The 
forward movement of the front ranks provides both 
a signal to and some space for the forward 
movement of those who stand to the rear. When 
the latter move too soon, the result is bunching, if 
not collision; if they move too late, gaps and 
delays result. Both bunches and gaps slow the rate 
of acceleration, and the speed of movement from 
origin to destination. This may also give evidence 
that demonstrators lack organizing skills, disci- 
pline, or unity. Thus, some organizers go to great 
lengths in aligning their marchers in crude ranks 
and files, and in regulating the distance between 
ranks and the speed and spacing with which they 
procede. The following field notes describe such 
organizing behaviors during a demonstration march. 


10:36:45 Marshal [2] stands in the street, north 
of the milling demonstrators and 
speaks in their direction. ‘‘Form a 
line, so people can see how much we 
are together. We want four people in 
front; and, stretch out single files 
behind them. Everybody on the side of 
the street; get by fours.” 


10:38:15 The line of march is forming, facing 
north, in Courtenay Street. The front 
rank consists of Rev. Abernathy, his 
wife, the female president of the local 
hospital worker’s union, a Catholic 
priest, and one other person. .[Recall: 
That’s five, not four, people in the 
front rank.] 


10:38:30 Marshal [#4] stands in the street 
preceding the first rank of marchers 
and faces south in their direction. 
““Let’s make it by 5, then, and walk 
slow.’’ He walks backward, slowly, 
south to north, preceding the front 
rank. 
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10:40:30 Marshal [#1] and Marshal [#5] are 
3tanding on the east and west sides of 
the columns of marchers as they 
slowly walk south to north on Courtenay. 
They stop each rank of marchers until 
there are five people abreast, and then 
allow that rank to continue walking 
south to north, stating, repeatedly, 
“‘Five in a line. Five abreast. Every- 
body five abreast.’’ Similar statements 
are repeated by other marshals located 
on either side of the marchers and 

' further south of my location. 

10:43:15 Marshal [#6], standing in the street on 
the east side of the marchers but 
facing in their direction: “‘Stay to- 
gether, don’t get out of line. Just five 
now. Come on; you can walk up once 
‘you get five. Pick up the speed after 
you get five.” And to a staggered line: 
“Stay together.’’ (Field notes, Charles- 
‘ton, SC, 4/21/69.) 


Initiation. The simultaneous initiation of collec- 
tive locomction requires a signal that is visible 
and/or audible to, and mutually recognized by all 
who are to move together. This may only occur 
among highly organized and practiced military, 
drill or marching units in state processions. When 
it occurs in demonstration marches it is frequently 
limited to tae first few ranks at the head of 
march. For example: 


11:30:00 Rev. Abernathy turns, faces south in 
the direction of the demonstrators, 
raises his hand with fingers extended 
and states: ‘“‘Get ready, get set, 
forward, march!” As he utters the last 
two words, he turns, gestures away 
from the demonstrators in a northerly 
direction, and starts walking north. 
The demonstrators begin walking in 
the same direction. (Field notes, 
Charleston, SC, 4/15/69.) 


But the mapority did so in staggered sequence. 

For smaller marches and many street actions, 
collective locomotion may be initiated sequentially 
by a verbal or nonverbal exchange among two or 
more perscns at the front of a gathering: “ʻA: 
Ready? B: head nod). A: O.K. Let’s gol’ These 
two or more persons then commence walking or 
running and the others who have been awaiting a 
signal or movement follow in their wake in 
Staggered sequence. 

For some surges and street actions, ‘the initiating 
signal is known in advance only to a subset of 
gathering members. Even when spectators, police, 
reporters and other observers expect something 
may happen, they often do not know what, when, 
or where. McPhail observed Weatherman contin- 
gents arrive at a rally site, disband, then realign in 
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affinity groups on the edge of the larger gathering 
of people who were standing around a bonfire and 
listening to speeches. The observer guessed they 
were preparing for some action. He did not know 
what farm it would take or that the signal to begin 
would come from a rally speaker. Stern (1975:124) 
writes: 


Around ten-thirty, [a speaker] calling himself 
Marion Delgado [said] we were going to “‘get 
Judge Hoffman.” That was the signal we’d all 
been waiting for. We moved out. Running in 
Cities, divided into affinity groups, we swarmed 
across [Lincoln Park and through] the streets 
leading to Chicago’s stylish Gold Cost. 


Ongaing Adjustment. Whether simultaneously or 
or sequentially initiated, the direction, spacing, 
and velocity of collective locomotion cannot be 
maintained without monitoring, feedback, and 
additional instructions for adjustment. Enroute, 
participants talk among themselves, become in- 
volved in exchanges with onlookers and hecklers, 
giving attention to a variety of objects and 
activities other than the alignment of their 
movements together. Military units have long used 
drum beats or have had their members count 
cadence (Nettl, 1969). Marching bands depend on 
audible drum beats plus the visible gestures of the 
drum major. Marching demonstrators sometimes 
sing or chant. These audible signals provide a basis 
upon which participants regulate in common the 
velocity and tempo of their ongoing movements. 
But more frequently, collective locomotion pro- 
ceeds erratically, punctuated by irregular instruc- 
tions from participants or their marshals for 
adjustments in the direction, alignment or velocity 
of behaviors. 


At various times it appeared that people in the 
front were walking too fast, or that people 
following were going too slow or moving along 
at their own speed. Anyhow, the composition of 
the crowd was loose. Sometimes people would 
yell, “Slow down; come on; let’s get it together 
people.”’ And either the people struggling 
behind would rush up, or the people in front 
would slow down. The latter was generally the 
case. This was to happen throughout the whole 
evening. (Field notes, Champaign-Urbana, IL, 
1972). 


During the Weathermen’s street action through 
Chicago's Gold Cost, McPhail observed a similar 
effort to alter the direction and tempo of 
movement. 


Just south of the intersection of State and 
Goeth, I heard a shout, looked up and saw a 
cluster of Weatherman helmets turn east [onto 
Scott Street] and I continued running in that 
direction. Then a large puff of smoke billowed 
up in the street in front of me. I shouted “‘tear 
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gas,’’ stopped running, and backed up in the 
street. Persons in front of me turned and began 
running in my direction. Immediately I heard 
others in the street beside me screaming: 
“Walk! Walk! Walk! Don’t run! Walk!” The 
persons moving in my direction noticeably 
altered their pace. (Field notes, Chicago, IL, 
10/8/69) 


Some adjustments are usually required between 
the points of origin and destination if people are to 
move collectively from the former to the latter. 
This requires that someone monitor the progress in 
between, and provide visible and/or audible cues to 
regulate the collective movement. The small 
number of people involved in clusters, surges, and 
some street actions may be able to improvise these 
adjustments among themselves. The larger num- 
bers involved in other street actions, in demonstra- 
tion marches, and in state processions often require 
specialists, e.g., marshals, to monitor and inter- 
pose instructions for adjustment. 

Our examples of objectives and instructions for 
behavior, to this point, are drawn mostly from 
street actions and demonstration marches. These 
forms of collective locomotion fall midway on the 
continuum suggested earlier, bounded by milling 
clusters and surges within gatherings on the one 
end, and by ceremonial processions on the other. 
Those end points warrant, further comment. 

Virtually all state processions, many demonstra- 
tion marches, and a few street actions, are planned 
in advance by some group or formal organization. 
Points of assembly and destination are selected as 
well as the route in between. Marshals are trained 
and/or briefed to cue, monitor, and interpose 
instructions for adjustment in the planned move- 
ments. Even more detailed preparations are made 
for ceremonial processions, including the drill or 
rehearsal of the participating units. This assures a 
practiced repertoire of marching behaviors, a 
standardized repertoire of significant symbols, and 
the social organization of sources and recipients of 
objectives and related instructions for behavior. All 
of this can yield, on cue, the symmetrical ranks 
and files, the proportionate spacing between units, 
the simultaneous initiation, and the even tempo of 
sustained collective locomotion, that characterize 
the ceremonial procession. The planning, practice, 
standardization and social organization are well 
documented for a variety of state occasions, 
including national party days (Burden, 1967; 
Riefenstahi, 1935), state anniversaries (Lane, 
1981; McDowell, 1974), weddings (T. Hall, 1982; 
BBC Video, 1981), ceremonies for visiting heads 
of state (Cannadine, 1983; Burrage and Cory, 
1981), and other state processions (McPhail, 1985; 
Aguirre, 1984; MacAloon, 1984). At this end of 
our continuum of collective locomotion there are 
relatively few degrees of freedom for the improvi- 
sation of objectives and instructions by individuals, 
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clusters of friends and acquaintances, or any other 
units of social organization participating in the 
procession. 

At the other end of the continuum, improvisa- 
tion prevails among milling clusters and for surges 
within gatherings, yet it is not random. it is 
bounded by an informal social organization.. 
Cluster members are ordinarily friends and acquaint- 
ances who have assembled together (Aveni, 1975; 
Woelfel, et al., 1974), and who remain together 
throughout the gathering, then disperse together 
(Miller, 1973). In between assembling and dispers- 
ing, with the possible exception of state ceremonial 
occasions, there are unscheduled blocks of time in 
which these clusters intermittently stand and stroll, 
and discuss what they observe in the gathering. 
Some of their milling may be occasioned by the 
initial objective of learning ‘‘What’s happening?”’ 
and of defining the situation. Other milling may be 
prompted by the more mundane objectives of 
locating food, drink, toilets, etc. In virtually all 
cases, the voiced objectives and related proposals 
for movement originate within these clusters of 
friends and acquaintances. 

We suspect a similar improvisation is also the 
source of most surges within gatherings. Individu- 
als and clusters see or hear, then propose 
movement to position themselves in closer proxim- 
ity to compatriots. Or they propose movement for a 
better look at antagonists, arriving police, camera 
crews, or other configurations of people and 
behavior. The latter are noteworthy precisely 
because they are extraordinary vis-a-vis the modal 
configurations in that gathering (cf. Milgram et al., 
1969; Knowles and Bassett, 1976). 


An Explanation for Individual Locomotion 


To explain the form of social behavior we have 


called collective locomotion is to assume some 
model of individual behavior on which the social 
phenomenon can be built. Every theory of social 
phenomena assumes some theory of the individual, 
just as every theory of individual behavior assumes 
some theory of society, social behavior and social 
influence. We assume that the majority of 
individual locomotion behavior is purposive (Evarts, 
1979). We believe it is best described and 
explained by a closed-loop, negative feedback, 
cybernetic model of individual behavior. The 
version we have adopted and assume here is 
Powers’ “‘control theory’’ (1973; 1978) repre- 
sented in Figure 1.9 


? For readers who want their models of individual 
behavior grounded in some sociological tradition, 
Powers’ cybernetic model is eminently compatible with 
George H. Mead’s (1938) theory of ‘“‘stages in the 
[individual] act’’ (cf. Stewart, 1981; Kendon, 1982; 
McPhail, 1986). Mead assumed that individual human 
beings engage in purposive behavior, either to pursue 
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ante 1. A Cybernetic Model of Individual Be- 
havior with Adjustments of Perceptual 
Signal to Reference Signal (after Powers, 
1973b). 


Perceptual 
Intake 





Environmental 
Effects 


RS': Reference Signal #1 

'PS!:- Perceptual Signal #1. 

ES': Error Signal #1 

SIFB: Self-Instructions for Behavior 
ECis: Electro~Chemica!l impulses 
MCs: Muscle Contractions 


some objective not yet realized, or to overcome 


disruptions to ongoing behavior(s) previously realizing an 
objective. In either case, Mead’s analysis of the 
individual act begins with a problem (I. The Problem 
Stage). This involves an assessment of the problematic 
situation in relation to some preferred alternative (i.e., 
the objective) and some form of the question: ‘‘What 
must I do to get from where I am to where I want to be?” 
The answers to that question pose possible solutions to 
the problem and constitute the next phase in Mead’s 
analysis of the act (I. The Perceptual Stage). For Mead, 
language enables humans to transcend time and space and 
to thereby imagine the probable outcomes of various 
hypothetical solutions without actually implementing 
them. Having selected the most plausible alternative, the 
individual then brings that hypothesis to bear upon the 
actual problem to see if it will work (MI. The 
Manipulatory Stage). If the solution falls partially or 
entirely short of the objective, the individual may repeat 
the previous steps, by considering modified or new 
solutions to the problem, by implementing the most 
plausible solution and by assessing its effects. Once the 
problem is resolved or the objective. is realized (IV: The 
Consummatory Stage), the individual can turn attention 


-to other matters. Mead’s analysis of purposive behavior 


turns on solving problems or making adjustments, not on 
calculating costs and rewards. 
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The individual has a goal (here, a reference 
signal: RS 1) of occupying some alternate location. 
The individual reads the status quo situation (here, 
a perceptual signal: PS 1). The individual com- 
pares his/her goal and his/her reading of the status’ 
quo (here, RS 1 Æ PS 1). If the individual judges 
that a discrepancy exists (here, an error signal: ES 
1), and elects to pursue the goal, the individual 
may give him/herself instructions for behavior 


(here, SIFB) to resolve the discrepancy, e.g., to: 


move, to walk, or to run to the alternate location. !° 
These self instructions trigger electrochemical 
impulses (ECT) in the motor cortex, the spinal cord 
and its extensions, which contract the muscles 
(MC), resulting in the behavior output of locomo- 
tion. This neuropsychological process is becoming 
increasingly well understood and is described more 
fully elsewhere (Evarts, 1979; Miles and Evarts, 
1979). 

The effect of the individual’s locomotion 
behaviors on the environment, and more precisely 
upon the individual’s location in the environment, 
can be known only by way of the individual’s or 
another’s sensory receptors. These perceptual 
signals establish what those behavioral effects are. 
The individual compares this round of perceptual 
signals with the initial reference signal with the 
initial reference signal. If discrepancies remain, 
additional loops of instructions for behavioral 
adjustments, and of comparisons of perceptual 
signals against reference signals may be required. 
When perceptual signals finally match the refer- 
ence signal, the individual can turn attention—for 
the moment—to other tasks or behaviors while the 
locomotion proceeds unattended.!! 


An Explanation for Collective Locomotion 


Figure 2 sketches our extension of Powers’ 
cybernetic model of two or more persons. This 
representation assumes that two or more co-present 
individuals have adopted a common objective (RS 


10 There is no requirement in cybernetic or Meadean 
theories, no simple and sovereign motive, to reduce a 
discrepancy between objective (RS) and perception of the 
status quo (PS), Some discrepancies, i.e., problems, are 
set aside and returned to again and again before they are 
resolved. Some are never resolved. Some are irresolv- 
able. 

t1 This suggests one explanation for the observed fact 
that human beings frequently engage in several behaviors 
at once. Whenever the perceptual signals (regarding a 
behavior’s effects) correspond to the reference signal 
(posing the desired objective), that behavior no longer 
requires conscious attention. It can procede, unattended, 
unless or until some deflection or problem occurs. 
Concurrently, the individual can turn attention to other 
behaviors or problems. 
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1) and related instructions for behavior (SIFB). 
Each individual independently compares the status 
quo (PS 1) with the objective (RS 1). If a 
discrepancy is recognized, realizing the objective 
requires that each individual engage in self 
instructions for alterations in behavior. Those 
instructions trigger electro-chemical impulses that 
contract the muscles which produce the overt 
behavioral output— walking, running, marching — 
by the two or more individuals. The effects of 
those behaviors on the environment are known via 
each individual’s perceptual intakes (PS 2).!2 Each 
individual compares’ his/her perceptual signals 
against the initial common objective (RS 1). ‘‘Did 
I get it right? Am I close? Is she closer? Are we 
together?’ 

The more complex the reference signal(s) for 
collective locomotion and collateral behaviors, the 
more comparisons of reference signal(s) and 
perceptual feedback signal(s) will be required, and 
the more likely it is that continual behavioral 
adjustments will have to be made. The compar- 
atively simple reference signals for direction plus 
velocity plus spacing of the locomotion behaviors 
of two or more persons are frequently combined 
with additional reference signals for the content 
and for the tempo of accompanying chants or songs 
and gestures during demonstration marches. 


Sources of Objectives and Instructions 


We have sketched the basic model of social 
behavior with which we have attempted to 
understand collective locomotion. It requires that 
two or more persons share a common objective 
(i.e., reference signal) and that they give them- 
selves related instructions for behavior regarding 
that objective. This analysis applies to the full 
range of collective locomotion we have described: 
milling clusters, surges within gatherings, street 
actions, demonstration marches, and state proces- 
sionals. But the range of collective locomotion we 
seek to explain varies in complexity. The sources 


12 An individual’s reading of the environment may 
include its own behavioral effects as well as the sights 
and sounds of other’s behavioral effects. (Cf. Allport’s, 
1924, principle of ‘‘social facilitation.’’). 

13 One characterization of the complexity of social 
behavior directs attention to the number of behaviors in 
which two or more persons are engaged, and the number 
of dimensions required to judge the behaviors of those 
persons either common or convergent. The greater the 
number of behaviors and dimensions, the more complex 
the social behavior. Our Index.of Coordination examines 
the initiation, proximity, direction, velocity, and matched 
foot-falls of persons’ horizontal locomotion behaviors. 
This provides a precise comparative measure of the 
complexity of collective locomotion which ranges from 
.00 to 1.00 (cf. Wohlistein and McPhail, 1979; McPhail 
and Wohistein, 1982). 
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Figure 2. A Cybernetic Model for Social Behavior by Two or More individuals Who Adopt a Third Party’s 
Objective (RS) and Instructions for Behavior (IFB). 





Environmental 
Effects 


and forms of common objectives and related 
instructions also vary. 

Figure 3 summarizes some variations in sources 
of common objectives and instructions by varia- 
tions in complexity of collective locomotion. 

Independent Sources. We earlier noted our 
assumption (cf. footnote 8) that individuals bring 
to temporary gatherings repertoires of behaviors 
and of significant symbols. These repertoires 
enable them to independently recognize, refer to, 
call for, initiate, and adjust their own locomotion 
behaviors within the gathering. Two or more 
individuals, confronted with a similar circum- 
stance, can independently generate similar, paral- 
lel, and even converging locomotion behaviors. '* 


i4 Compare Weber's (1947:23) example of two or 
more persons in a public place independently unfurling 
and raising their umbrellas- upon seeing or hearing the 
sign(s) of an imminent downpour. Another familiar 
example is two or more persons independently generating 
similar instructions for applause at the theatre, concert or 
contest, upon seeing or hearing the curtail fall, the final 
note in a score, or the successful completion of an 
extraordinary play. These independently generated simi- 
lar behaviors can, of course, have ‘‘social facilitation’’ 
effects. The sights and sounds of others’ umbrellas going 
up may result in the individual’s adjustment of his/her 
own umbrella, just as the sights and sounds -of others’ 
applause frequently result in the individual’s adjustment 
of the tempo, intensity or duration of his/her own 
applause. 


Moreover, with but a minimum of social interac- 
tion—a nod of the head, a touch on the arm, a 
grunt, a word, or a glance or two—two or more 
individuals ~e.g., the members of a friendship 
cluster) can initiate‘and carry out the elementary 
collective locomotion behaviors of milling, or 
participate :n the larger, more encompassing 
collective surges within gatherings. 
Interdependent Sources. More complex forms of 
collective locomotion require more extensive 
interaction emong at least some of the eventual 


Figure 3. Scurces of Objectives-in-Common and 
Related Instructions by Complexity of 
Forms of Collective Locomotion. 
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participants. That interaction assumes, requires, 
and builds upon the same repertoires of significant 
symbols and behaviors with which any individual 
might independently procede. But when two or 
more individuals are confronted with the mutual 
problem of ‘‘What shall we do?’’ or ‘‘When 
should we begin?”’ or ““How should we procede?’’ 
they interact and improvise solutions which draw 
upon those same repertoires.'* This can result in 
proposals, counter-proposals, adjustments and new 
combinations that yield a behavior sequence that 
no one individual might have independently 
considered, proposed, or pursued. 

Organization Sources. The most complex forms 
of collective locomotion also presume repertoires 
of béhavior and of significant symbols, and they 
require the interaction of some of the participants 
to plan, to train and rehearse, to mobilize and cue, 
and to monitor and adjust collective locomotion 
behaviors for the other participants. Thus organiza- 
tion leaders meet in advance of large demonstra- 
tion marches and ceremonial processions to 
formulate a plan. Some may meet later with some 
of the participants to train and rehearse. They 
eventually meet with the majority of the partici- 
pants to implement the complex sequences of 
collective locomotion that have been formulated in 
advance. . 

In summary, collective locomotion ranges from 
the very simple to the very complex. The sources 
of objectives and instructions also vary from two or 
more individuals independently confronting a 
similar situation, to two or more individuals 
interacting to improvise the resolution of a mutual 
problem, to two or more individuals carrying out 
the plans formulated by their group or organiza- 
tion. The basic processes by which common 
objectives and instructions are converted into 
collective locomotion are similar in all three 
circumstances. What differs is the extent of social 
interaction and social organization required to 
establish the common objectives and related 
instructions for behavior. The more complex the 
collective locomotion to be accomplished, the 
more extensive the interaction and organization 
which are required to plan and specify and prepare 
for who is to do what, with whom, when, where, 
and how. 

We have not attempted to empirically test this 
entire argument. Though we had not yet developed 
the argument to its present form when we 


'S There is a long history of social and behavioral 
science research on social interaction solutions of mutual 
problems, beginning with Sheriff's (1935) study of 
emergent social norms in the autokinetic situation. Turner 
and Killian (1972) subsequently developed this idea in 
their emergent norm theory of collective behavior. Other 
relevant work on the interdependent improvisation of 
solutions to mutual problems has been by Latane 
and Darity (1970), and by Miller et al. (1975). 
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undertook this research, we had formulated and did 


examine one portion of the argument: viz., the 
hypothesized relationship between the extent to 
which two or more persons give themselves 
objective(s) and instructions in common, and the 
extent of collective locomotion in which they 
engage. The results are reported below. 


A QUASI-EXPERIMENT 


We have devised a way of precisely measuring 
variation in collective locomotion. We have also 
described variations in the verbal and non-verbal 
instructions that precede and accompany sequences 
of collective locomotion in demonstrations and 
related temporary gatherings. Our theory suggests 
that increased coordination of collective locomo- 
tion’ requires a corresponding increase in the 
specificity of instructions in common for who is to 
do what, with whom, when, where, and how. A 
quasi-experimental design’ systematically varied 
the instructions that two or more persons were 
asked to give themselves, and measured the 
subsequent variation in their collective locomotion. 


Selecting Subjects 


We asked faculty colleagues for permission to 
speak to students in five separate classes. We told 
students that we were conducting research on 
locomotion behaviors (e.g., walking, running, and 
marching). We informed them that our research 
was not dangerous, that their participation would 
be totally voluntary, and that they would neither be 
rewarded for participation nor penalized for 
non-participation. At this point students were given 
an opportunity to leave the room if they chose not 
to participate. None left. '6 


16 The twelve subjects required for each treatment 
were then selected from those five classes. We call this a 
quasi-experiment because we did not randomly assign 
subjects to treatments, or treatments to classes of 
subjects. As Cook and Campbell (1979:6) note, ‘‘quasi- 
experiments [are] experiments that have treatments, 
outcome measures, and experimental units, but do not 
use random assignment to create the comparisons from 
which treatment-caused change is inferred.’’ The critical 


_ question, of course, is whether non-random assignment 


poses any significant threats to valid causal inference. In 
our judgment it did not threaten the inferences in our 
study. There was not sufficient time between classes for 
the subjects in any one class to talk about the research 
with subjects in any other class m a manner which could 
have threatened the validity of the design or our claims 
about the results. 

The 60 subjects included 38 percent males and 62 per 
cent females. There were three black males and three 
black females. By treatment groups: CADL = 58 percent 
female; CAL = 75 percent female; CALI = 67 percent 
female; CALIA = 50 percent female; CALIAS = 58 
percent female. 
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Briefing Subjects 


We then told subjects we would give them 
instructions to read to themselves several times, 
and that they should remember what they read 
since they would later be asked to give themselves 
the instructions they read. Implementation of those 
instructions required some additional information 
about locations on campus; viz., the assembly site 
(‘Point X”), and the destination site ‘‘Point Y°’), 
both located on a sidewalk across the campus 
quadrangle and some distance from the classroom 
building in which subjects were briefed. This 
information was sketched on the classroom chalk- 
board. Students were also informed that Points X 
and Y would be marked on the sidewalk with white 
tape to make them more visible. 

Each subject was then given a single folded 
sheet of paper containing the instructions for his or 
her particular ‘“‘treatment’’ group.. They were 
allowed two minutes to read the instructions 
several times and were then asked to turn the sheet 
face down. They were next told their behavior 
would be recorded on film while they followed the 
instructions but that they should not attempt to 
locate the camera position. (Examination of the 
film records for the direction of subjects’ héad 
orientation behaviors established that none did.) 
They were also told a tape recorder would be 
running and that their verbal comments might be 
recorded. Subjects were then asked to read and 
sign a statement, on the reverse side of their 
instruction sheet, indicating they had been .in- 
formed of the nature of the research and that they 
consented to participate. 


Instructions to Treatment Groups 


All subjects were then told the following: 


Now, fold the sheets until you can again see the 
written instructions. Read them one more time 
and then fold them up and put them in your 
pocket. If you want to read them again while we 
are moving to Point X, you may do so. Once we 
have reached Point X.on the quadrangle, I want 
you to leave the instructions in your pocket. Just 
remember what you have read so that you can 
give yourself the instructions when you are 
asked to do so. 


Additional but differentiated written instructions 
were given to five treatment groups of twelve 
subjects each. A description follows: 

Common Assembling/Diverse Locomotion Instruc- 
tions: CADL. The first group of subjects received 
assembling instructions in common. They were 
told to move to the same assembly site on the 
campus quadrangle, viz., Point X. The commonal- 
ity ended there. Each subject received one of the 
six different sets of additional instructions to read, 
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rehearse and give to him/herself upon reaching 
Point X. None of the twelve knew what the others 
were to do. Each person’s instructions in this 
treatment group closed with the admonition: 
‘“‘Please don’t discuss these instructions or show 
them to anyone else.” 

Two of the twelve were told to wait at Point X 
for further instructions. Two more were told that 
when everyone had assembled, they were to run to 
Point Y. Two more were instructed to walk to 
Point Y. Two more were told to move to Point Y 
but not in a straight line. Two more were instructed 
to move to Point Y, but only after at least half of 
all those assembled had begun to move. Two more 
were told not to move until they heard a whistle 
blow. We will subsequently refer to this group of 
subjects as CADL. 

Common Assembling and Locomotion Instruc- 
tions: CAL. A second group of subjects received 
instructions in common for assembling and for 
locomotion from the assembly site to an alternate 
location. 


Assemble at Point X. When everyone has 
assembled, move to Point Y. Stop there and 
await further instructions. 


In addition, their written instructions, and those of 
all the remaining groups, ended with following 
Statement: 


. Everyone in the class has these instructions. You 
may discuss them with one another while 
assembling at Point X. 


Common Assembling, Locomotion, and Initia- 
tion Instructions: CALI. A third group of subjects 
received instructions in common for assembling 
and for locomotion to an alternate location. In 
addition, they were given a more specific signal for 
when to initiate that locomotion. 


Assemble at point X. When everyone has 
assembled AND YOU HEAR A WHISTLE 
BLOW, move to Point Y. Stop there and await 
further instructions, '7 


Common Assembling, Locomotion, Initiation, 
and Cadence Instructions: CALIA. A fourth group 
of subjects received instructions in common for’ 
assembling, locomotion, and initiation. In addi- 
tion, they were given instructions for their 
alignment at initiation and enroute. 


Assemble at Point X. When everyone has 
assembled and you hear a whistle blow, BEGIN 


'7 We have CAPITALIZED those words in each set of 
instructions which distinguish them from the set received 


by the preceding treatment group. 
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Table 1. Collective Locomotion by Treatment Group Instructions 


Measures of 

Collective Locomotion CADL 
Initiation .00 
Connectivity .02 
In-Step .00 
Extent of Coordination .02 
The Coordination Index* 01" 


Type of Treatment Group Instructions 


CAL . CALI CALIA CALIAS 
36 73 93 .91 
AS 58 .86 81 
30 27 af be 91 
1.15 1.58 2.53 2.63 
38” 337° | .84ed 88 


* The Coordmation Index is the mean Extent of Coordination. 
abede Treatment group means with no superscript in common are significantly different (p < .05). 


CHANTING ALOUD AND IN UNISON— 
LEFT. RIGHT. LEFT. RIGHT. WHEN YOU 
HEAR THE WHISTLE BLOW A SECOND 
TIME, BEGIN TO MOVE TO POINT Y, 
STARTING WITH YOUR LEFT FOOT ON 
THE CHANT OF LEFT, AND YOUR RIGHT 
FOOT ON THE CHANT OR RIGHT, ETC. 
Upon your arrival at Point Y, stop and await 
further instructions. 


Common Assembling, Locomotion, Initiation, 
Alignment, and Spacing Instructions: CALIAS. 
The fifth group of subjects received instructions in 
common for assembling, locomotion, initiation, 
and alignment. They also received instructions in 
common for the spacing they were to maintain in 
relation to one another. 


Assemble at Point X. When everyone has 
assembled and you hear a whistle blow, begin 
chanting aloud and in unison—left, right, left, 
right. When you hear the whistle blow a second 
time, begin to move to Point Y, starting with 
your left foot on the chant of left and your right 

. foot on the chant of right, etc. CONTINUE TO 
POINT Y, STAYING IN STEP WITH THE 
PERSONS NEAREST YOU AND EQUI- 
DISTANT FROM THOSE PERSONS AROUND 
YOU AS YOU MOVE. Stop at Point Y and 
await further instructions. 


The Hypothesis 


Consistent with our earlier theoretical discussion, 
the extent of collective locomotion should increase 
as a function of the increased specificity of 
instructions in common. There should be minimal 
collective locomotion in the first treatment group 
(CADL), and the extent of collective locomotion 
should increase for the second (CAL) through the 
fifth (CALIAS) treatment groups. 


THE RESULTS 


Table L reports the Initiation, Connectivity, 
In-Step, and Coordination Index scores for the five 
treatments. Analysis of variance was computed to 
determine if the associations between types of 
instructions and the Coordination Index were 
significantly different between treatment groups. 


Tukey’s a posteriori contrast test provides a 
procedure for systematically comparing all possi- 
ble pairs of group means (Nie et al., 1975:427). 
Setting the significance level at .05, we determined 
the treatment group mean differences reported in 
the bottom row of Table 1. 


The Coordination Index ranges from .007 


(CADL) to .880 (CALIAS). This is clearly 
consistent with our hypothesis that the extent of 
collective locomotion should correspond to an 
increase in the specificity of instructions in 
common. 

Differences between all points along the contin- 
uum are not statistically significant. There are four 
sets of scores. Treatment CADL stands alone. 
CAL and CALI form a second set. CAL, CALI, 
and CALIA form a third. Finally, treatment 
CALIAS can be construed as a fourth set in 
relation to treatments CALI, CAL, and CADL. We 
discuss each set in turn. 

First, we expected that diverse instructions— 
CADL—would result in diverse behaviors. Of the 
twelve persons in this treatment group, no two 
initiated locomotion at the same time, no two 
moved in step, and there was virtually no 
connectivity among the eight persons who did 
locomote from Point X to Point Y. The first person 
to move was a runner, followed by a person 
walking a ‘‘zig-zag’’ line, then the second runner, 
the second ‘‘zig-zag’’ walker, the two conven- 
tional walkers, and finally, the two persons who 
had been instructed to tell themselves not to walk 
from Point X to Point Y until one-half of those 
assembled had preceded them. Of the four 
remaining persons, two awaited further instruc- 
tions (which never came), and two awaited a 
whistle (which never sounded). The four looked 
around and at each other, they conversed; they 
milled about within the assembly site (cf. Ball- 
Rokeach, 1973); but they did not commence 
movement to point Y. The Coordination Index 
Score for treatment CADL was: X = .007.'8 This 


18 The limited extent of coordination in this treatment . 


group was contributed by three persons (one ‘‘zig-zag”’ 
and two conventional walkers) in the second frame, by 
two persons (the second runner and one conventional 
walker) in the third frame, and two pairs of persons (the 
same runner and conventional walker from the third 
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was significantly different—p < .05—from all 
other treatment group means. 

Second, we expected that minimal instructions 
in common would result in some collective 
locomotion. Treatment group CAL received instruc- 
tions in common for collective locomotion . from 
Point X to Point Y; instructions in common for 
when that locomotion should begin were vague. In 
this regard treatment group CAL corresponds to 
impromptu street actions or marches on city hall, 
the police station, or a university president’s home, 
to seek redress of a grievance which has been 
voiced at a rally or other gathering. The partici- 
pants quickly establish where they want to go; 
when they will start and how they will procede are 
established more slowly. Improvisation can suf- 
fice. Two or more persons can interdependently 
arrive at similar instructions for behavior to 
achieve an agreed-upon objective. Participants 
eventually get underway, align their behaviors, and 
procede to the alternate location. In a similar 
fashion, the members, of treatment group CAL 
were the slowest to commence movement; they 
took the longest period of time to reach their mean 
level of connectivity; and less than one-third of the 
members of this group were ever in step. But given 
the general instruction in common—move from 
Point X to Point Y—they generated sufficient 
verbal or non-verbal instructions to commence 
locomotion and to move together to their destina- 
tion. The Coordination Index score for treatment 
group CAL was: = .380. 

The next treatment group—CALI—received an 
additional specific instruction for initiating collec- 
tive locomotion: a whistle was blown. This 
doubled the proportion of persons simultaneously 
initiating collective locomotion (from .36 in CAL 
to .73 in CALI). But there were no corresponding 
increases in the proportion of persons moving in 
step or in the connectivity score for this treatment 
group. Thus, the Coordination Index score for 
CALI was = .530. Although treatments CAL 
and CALI were not significantly different from one 
another on the Coordination Index, both were 
significantly higher than treatment CADL. : 

Third, treatment group CALIA received addi- 
tional instructions in common for aligning locomo- 
tion behaviors. They were to commence chanting 
at the sound of the first whistle, and at the second 
whistle, to step off on the foot corresponding to 
their chant. This dramatically increased the 
proportion of persons who moved in step (from .27 
in CALI to .75 in CALIA). There was also a slight 
increase in the proportion of persons simulta- 
neously initiating locomotion as well as in the 
connectivity with which they moved from Point X 
to Point Y. The Coordination Index score for 


frame, plus the two persons waiting for half of those 
assembled to move) in the fourth frame. 
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treatment CALIA was: % = .840. This was 
significantly higher than treatments CADL and . 
CAL (p < .05). (The difference between CALIA 
and CALI was significant at a slightly higher 
level.) 

Fourth, treatment group CALIAS produced the 
preatest extent of collective locomotion. The 
velocity, spacing, and direction of locomotion 
behaviors for this group were ,more consistently 
uniform across the entire route of its movement 
than was the case for any other treatment group. 
The Coordination Index score for treatment 
CALIAS was: = .880. Although this is not 
significantly higher than treatment CALIA, it 
exceeds, the extent of coordination in treatments 
CADL, CAL, and CALI. Regrettably, this falls 
short of producing the maximum extent of 
coordination: X = 1.00. The instructions for 
‘‘equi-distant’’ spacing may have been confusing. 
We suspect that the maximum Extent of Coordina- 
tion can only be achieved with prior training and 
rehearsal of the participants. These are empirical 
issues that future research can address. 

If some readers consider these results ‘‘obvi- 
ous,’’ we commend their foresight if not their 
hindsight. It was not at all obvious to us that the 
results would turn out as they did. We were 
cautiously optimistic about the prospects of the 
research. Lazarsfeld states our position quite well 
(1949:380): 


Obviously something is wrong with the entire 
argument of ‘obviousness’. It should really be 
turned on its head. Since every kind of human 
reaction is conceivable [after it is reported], it is 
of great importance to know which reactions 
actually occur most frequently and under what 
conditions; only then will a more advanced 
social science develop. 


DISCUSSION 


What are the implications of our investigation of 
collective locomotion for (1) the way in which 
collective behavior is characterized, (2) for the 
explanation of collective behavior, and (3) for 
future research on other elementary forms of 
collective behavior? i 


Recharacterizing Collective Behavior 


From the beginning we turned to the collective 
behavior literature for criteria to identify and 
describe collective locomotion. We did not find 
much help. Some theorists specify what is not 
collective behavior (e.g., Lang and Lang, 1961:4; 
Smelser, 1963:117, says it is not structured or 


-organized or institutionalized behavior). Other 


theorists specify what is not the cause of collective 
behavior (e.g., Blumer, 1939, 1957, says it does 
not result from pre-established understandings or 
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traditions, prescriptions or social definitions); 
Turner and Killian, 1972:5, say it occurs without 
guidance from the culture, and without procedures 
for establishing membership, leadership, objec- 
tives, or decisions). These same theorists, and 
others, -specify what is the cause of collective 
behavior (e.g., Park and Burgess, 1921:381, say it 
is behavior under the influence of a common 
impulse; Smelser, 1963:8, says it is behavior 
mobilized on the basis of a:generalized belief; 
Turner, 1964:281, says it is behavior that results 
from emergent normative definitions; and Weller 
and .Quarantelli, 1973:678,. claim it is behavior 
produced by ‘‘emergent norms and social rela- 
tions’; 

Any ‘number of theorists have suggested that 
collective behavior is social behavior (e.g., Park 
and Burgess, 1921; Blumer, 1939), or social action 
(e.g. Lang and Lang, 1961; Smelser, 1963; 
Weller and Quarantelli, 1973), or the behavior of 
collectivities (e.g., Turner and Killian, 1972), or 
concerted or coordinated behavior (e.g., Couch, 
1970). And some have suggested that. collective 
behavior is extraordinary social behavior (e.g., 
Marx, 1980; Lofland,. 1981). But in all these 
discussions we found no specifications of what 
behaviors to observe, or criteria with which to judge 
those behaviors collective, social, concerted, or 
coordinated. Thus, we had to formulate a working 
definition to deal with the problem we faced. We 
defined collective behavior as: 


two or more individuals, 


5 
3 


engaged in one or more behaviors (e.g., 
locomotion, orientation, vocalization and ver- 
balization, manipulation, and gesticulation), 


judged common or concerted'® 


on one or. more dimensions (e.g., direction, 
_ velocity, spacing, tempo, substantive content, 
p. etc.) 


'9 By collective behavior in common we refer to two 
or more persons, all of whom are engaging in one or 
more behaviors, which are judged common, on one or 
more dimensions; e.g., orienting in a common direction, 
synchro-clapping at a common at chanting a 
common content at a common. 

By. collective behavior in concert we refer to two or 
more persons, of whom one or more are engaging in one 
behavior, while one or more additional persons are 
engaging in one or more different behaviors, and the two 
or more different behaviors are judged concerted on two 
or more dimensions; e.g., demonstrators marching in a 
common direction at a common velocity while chanting 
in unison and gesturing in tempo with the chant, to the 

accompaniment of a sub-set of demonstrators playing 
mmsical instruments which set the tempo with the chant, 
to the accompaniment of a sub-set of demonstrators 
playing musical instruments which set the tempo for the 
locomotion, chanting and gesturing behaviors. 
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We have used these criteria to examine collective 
locomotion and several other elementary forms of 
collective behavior. 

It should be clear that we do not equate 
collective behavior with ‘‘the crowd’’; rather, we 
view temporary gatherings of people as circum- 
stances in which a variety of sequences of 
individual and collective behavior may occur. 
Those sequences of collective behavior vary in 
form (e.g., milling, surging, marching, etc.) as 
well as in substantive content (¢.g., chanting 
pro-life vs. pro-choice). They vary in duration. A 
few are extended (e.g., marches and processions); 
most are brief (e.g., milling and surges); and many 
occur at the same time as other sequences of 
individual and collective behavior of different 
content and form. Sequences of collective behavior 
also vary in the proportion of the gathering —from 
two’ to ‘“‘n’’ persons—participating. Mutually: 
inclusive participation by ‘the entire gathering is 
rare. Finally, collective behavior sequences vary in 
complexity (cf. footnote 13), as illustrated by our 
continuum of forms of collective locomotion— 
clusters, surges, street actions, marches, proces- 
sions—and measured by our Index of Coordina- 
tion. 

The result of this considerable variation in form 
and content, in duration, participation, and com- 
plexity, is that most gatherings look more like 
behavioral patchwork quilts than blankets of 
behavioral uniformity. 

But the behavioral variation within gatherings 
that. challenges one scholar is understandably set 
aside by other scholars who are more intrigued by 
co-variation of types of gatherings with changes in 
socio-economic-political climates, etc. Different 
scholars work at different levels of analysis. We 
work at one end of a continuum, focusing on the 
sequences of individual and collective behaviors of 
which gatherings are composed (cf. Wright, 1978). 
Some scholars work at the level of the gathering 
(e.g., MacCannell, 1973; Lofland, 1981; 1985; 
Snow et al., 1981), or they examine campaigns 
(e.g., A. Morris, 1981) or waves of gatherings 
(e.g., Aguirre and Quarantelli, 1985). Still others 
(e.g., Tilly et al., 1975; McAdam, 1982) are 
concerned with longer cycles of campaigns, 
waves, and gatherings. We suggest that more may 
be gained by examining the continuity across these 
levels of analysis than by emphasizing the 
differences between them. The sequences of 
behaviors in which people engage, individually 
and collectively, make up the gatherings that 
comprise the campaigns and waves that make up 
the cycles studied at macro levels of analysis. 


Explanations of Collective Behavior 


Explanations should be constructed to correspond 
to the characteristic features of the phenomena to 
be explained (cf. Smelser, 1963:5). Collective 
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locomotion varies considerably in complexity; the 
sources of objectives in common and related 
instructions for various forms of collective locomo- 
-~ tion must also vary. 

Resource mobilization theorists (Oberschall, 
1973; McCarthy and Zald, 1973) and others (A. 
Morris, 1981; Lofland, 1985) have documented the 
role of formal and informal organizations in 
mobilizing and orchestrating participation in a 
variety of demonstrations and campaigns. Solu- 
tions to complex problems often require detailed 
advance planning, rehearsal and implementation. 
No formal or informal organization can anticipate 
or plan for every possible situation. Demonstrators 
are confronted with problems for which solutions 
have not been prepared. They frequently interact 
and improvise collective solutions to those prob- 
lems. These improvised sequences of collective 
behavior are understandably less complex than 
those prepared in advance by formal social 
organizations because they are formulated and 
implemented in the ongoing situation. Such 
phenomena are a central concern of Turner and 
Killian’s emergent norm theory. But these phenom- 
ena do not exhaust the continuum of collective 
behaviors to be explained or the continuum of 
sources of collective behavior. 

In prosaic gatherings, demonstrations and cere- 
monial events, a sizeable proportion of the 
observed sequences of collective behaviors are 
extremely simple behaviors. People look in a 
common direction; they ooh, ahh and laugh; they 
sometimes applaud; and they engage in these 
behaviors collectively. These simple sequences of 
collective behavior do not require prior consulta- 
tion among the participants; they do not even 
require the extent of interaction to which Tumer 
and Killian have called ‘attention. Rather, two or 
more individuals confronted with similar circum- 
stances independently draw upon similar reper- 
toires to tell themselves to engage in behaviors 
which, once they have occurred, appear very 
similar to the behaviors of the people they see and 


hear around them. The sights and sounds of others - 


behaving the same may lead these individuals to 
adjust the direction, intensity, or duration of their 
behaviors to those of surrounding others; but these 
simple forms of collective behavior are launched 
independently and are drawn from the similar 
behavioral repertoires of individuals within that 
situation. 

The three sources of collective behavior to 
which we have called attention are neither 
contradictory nor mutually exclusive. They share 
the common thread of purposive social behavior in 
which two or more individuals set an objective in 
common and give themselves related instructions 
for behavior. The more complex the behavior(s) to 
be accomplished, the more social interaction and 
social organization are required to formulate the 
common objective and the related instructions for 
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who is to do what, with whom, when, where and 
how. 


Implications jor Research 


The procedures we have followed may be of some 
assistance to other students of collective behaviors. 
The criteria in our definition subsume a range of 
scholarly werk on other elementary forms of 
collective behavior. These include: collective 
orientation in the form of clusters (e.g., Whyte, 
1980), direction of gaze in public places (e.g., 
Milgram et al, 1969; Knowles and Bassett, 1976), 
and among sports spectators (McPhail and Pickens, 
1981); collective vocalization in the form of oohs 
and aahs (Ziman et al., 1979), boos (Greer, 
1983), and collective verbalization in the form of 
chants and songs (D. Morris, 1981:304—15); 
collective menipulation in the form of applause 
(Atkinson, 1684a;:1984b; Heritage and Greatbatch, 
1985), and synchro-clapping (Marsh, 1981); and 
the collective gestures of sports spectators (D. 
Morris, 1981:252-~61). Others may wish to join us 
in examining the development of these and similar 
sequences of collective behavior within gatherings, 
and in mapping variations in their distributions 
across gatherings. 

Our re-characterization of collective behavior is 
not offered as a conceptual panacea. It may 
provide a weful point of departure for other 
scholars working at a similar level of analysis. We 
hope it also provides a bridge to the work of 
scholars at different levels of analysis. 
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This paper attempts to further theoretical and empirical understanding .of adherent and 
constituent mobilization by proposing and analyzing frame alignment as a conceptual bridge 
linking social psychological and resource mobilization views on movement participation. 
Extension of Goffman’s (1974) frame analytic perspective provides the conceptual/theoreti- 
cal framework; field research on two religious movements, the peace movement, and several 
neighborhood movements provide the primary empirical base. Four frame alignment 
processes are identified and elaborated: frame bridging, frame amplification, frame 
extension, and frame transformation. The basic underlying premise is that frame alignment, 
of one variety or another, is a necessary condition for participation, whatever its nature or 
intensity, and that it is typically an interactional and ongoing accomplishment. The paper 
concludes with an elaboration of several sets of theoretical and research implications. 


A long standing and still central problem in the 
field of social movements concerns the issue of 
support for and participation in social movement 
organizations (SMOs) and their activities and 
campaigns. There is growing recognition that a 
thoroughgoing understanding of this issue requires 
consideration of both social psychological and 
structural/organizational factors. This realization is 
reflected in recent literature reviews and critiques 
(Ferree and Miller, 1985; Gamson et al., 1982:7—-12; 
Jenkins, 1983:527, 549; Zurcher and Snow, 1981) 
as well as in research on the correlates of support 
for or involvement in a variety of contemporary 
social movements (Isaac et al., 1980; Klandermans, 
1984; McAdam, 1984; Useem, 1980; Walsh and 
Warland, 1983; Wood and Hughes, 1984). To 
date, however, little headway has been made in 
linking together social psychological and 
structural/organizational factors and perspectives in 
a theoretically informed and empirically grounded 
fashion. 

Our aim in this paper is to move forward along 
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this line, both conceptually and empirically, by 
elaborating what we refer to as frame alignment 
processes and by enumerating correspondent 
micromobilization tasks and processes. By frame 
alignment, we refer to the linkage of individual and 
SMO interpretive orientations, such that some set 
of individual interests, values and beliefs and SMO 
activities, goals, and ideology are congruent and 
complementary. The term ‘‘frame’’ (and frame- 
work) is borrowed from Goffman (1974:21) to 
denote ‘‘schemata of interpretation” that enable 
individuals ‘‘to locate, perceive, identify, and 
label’ occurrences within their life space and the 
world at large. By rendering events or occurrences 
meaningful, frames function to organize experi- 
ence and guide action, whether individual or 
collective. So conceptualized, it follows that frame 
alignment is a necessary condition for movement 
participation, whatever its nature or intensity. 
Since we have identified more than one such 
alignment process, we use the phrase frame 
alignment process as the cover term for these 
linkages.! By micromobilization, we refer simply 
to the various interactive and communicative 
processes that affect frame alignment.? 


! The concept of alignment as used here should not be 
confused with what Stokes and Hewitt (1976) have 
termed ‘‘aligning actions.” These refer to ‘‘largely 
verbal efforts to restore or assure meaningful interaction 
in the face of problematic situations.’ 

2 The term micromobilization has been used only 
sparingly in the literature to refer to a set of interactive 
processes that are relevant to the operation of SMOs and 
that are analytically distinguishable from macromobiliza- 
tion processes such as changes in power relationships and 
opportunity structures (Gamson et al., 1982:1-12; 
Walsh, 1981:3). Our use of the concept is consistent with 
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FRAME ALIGNMENT AND MOBILIZATION 


We illustrate these processes with data derived 
primarily from our studies of the Nichiren Shoshu 
Buddhist movement (Snow, 1979, 1986), of Hare 
Krishna (Rochford, 1985), of the peace movement 
(Benford, 1984), and of urban neighborhood 
movements.? Drawing upon these empirical mate- 
rials, on Goffman’s frame analytic perspective 
(1974), which we extend and refine for our 
purposes, and on a range of literature pertinent to 
the issue of movement participation, we discuss 
and illustrate the frame alignment processes we 
have identified, and elaborate related micromobiliza- 
tion tasks and processes. Before attending to this 
agenda, however, we consider several major 
problems that plague most extant analyses of 
participation in SMQOs and movement-related 
activities and campaigns. This excursion will 
provide a more solid grounding for our utilization 
of Goffman’s frame analytic scheme and our 
elaboration of the various frame alignment pro- 
cesses. 


THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL BLIND 
SPOTS AND SHORTCOMINGS 


Most analyses of movement participation can be 
conceptualized as variants of two generic perspec- 


this previous usage; however we would broaden the 
conceptualization to refer to the range of interactive 
processes devised and employed by SMOs and their 
representative actors to mobilize or influence various 
target groups with respect to the pursuit of collective or 
common interests. Although the specific targets of these 
mobilization or influence attempts can vary considerably 
from one movement to another, the literature suggests 
that there are at least seven distinct target groups relevant 
to the life histories of most SMOs: adherents, constitu- 
ents, bystander publics, media, potential allies, antago- 
nists or countermovements, and elite decision-makers or 
arbiters. Although there are specific micromobilization 
tasks pertinent to each of these groupings, we are 
concerned in this paper only with those micromobiliza- 
tion tasks and processes that pertain to participation in 
general and to what we have called frame alignment in 
particular. 

3 Since the first three studies are described in the 
works cited, it will suffice to note here that each was 
based on ethnographic fieldwork lasting over a year and 
involving first-hand particiption in SMO activities, 
campaigns, and rituals, informal and in-depth interviews 
with other participants, and systematic inspection of 
movement-related documents. The study of urban 
neighborhood movements in Austin, Texas, has traced to 
date the careers and micromobilization activities of five 
different SMOs associated with three different cam- 
paigns, one to curtail development, another in opposition 
to expansion of the city’s airport, and a third in 
opposition to the relocation of the local Salvation Army 
Shelter in or near residential neighborhoods. This 
research is also based on ethnographic fieldwork 
procedures, which we have found particularly well-suited 
for studying and capturing the interactive, dynamic, and 
multifaceted nature of micromobilization and participa- 
tion related processes. 
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tives on social movements: the psychofunctional 
perspective, veriously referred to as convergence 
theory (Turner and Killian, 1972), the hearts and 
minds approach (Leites and Wolf, 1970), and 
breakdown theory (Tilly et al., 1975); and the 
resource mobifization perspective associated with 
the work of McCarthy and Zald (1973, 1977), 
Oberschall (1973), and Tilly (1978), among 
others. Although these approaches are routinely 
juxtaposed as countervailing perspectives on social 
movements, both share three fundamental short- 
comings with respect to the participation issue. 
They neglect the process of grievance interpreta- 
tion; they sugg=st a static view of participation; and 
they tend to over-generalize participation-related 
processes. 


NEGLECT OF GRIEVANCE 
INTERPRETATION AND OTHER 
IDEATIONAL ELEMENTS 


The most striking shortcoming is the tendency to 
gloss questions concerning the interpretation of 
events and experiences relevant to participation in 
social movement activities and campaigns. This 
tendency is perticularly evident in the treatment of 
grievances. Loo much attention is focused on 
grievances per se, and on their social psychological 
manifestations (e.g., relative deprivation, alien- 
ation), to the neglect of the fact that grievances or 
discontents are subject to differential interpreta- 
tion, and the fact that variations in their interpreta- 
tion across individuals, social movement organiza- 
tions, and time can affect whether and how they 
are. acted upon. Both the psychofunctional and 
resource mobilization perspectives ignore this 
interpretive or framing issue. The psychofunctional 
approaches dd so by assuming an almost auto- 
matic, magnecic-like linkage between intensely felt 
grievances amd susceptibility to movement partici- 
pation.* Lip service is given to subjectiveyinterpre- 
tive considerations, but they are rarely dealt with 
thoughtfully or systematically. 

Resource nobilization perspectives also skirt 
this interpretive issue by assuming the ubiquity and 


` constancy of mobilizing grievances. This assump- 


tion is stated most strongly. by Jenkins and Perrow 
(1977:250-£1, 266), McCarthy and Zald 
(1977:1214—'5), and Oberschall (1973:133-34, 
194-95). Tilly (1978:8) can be read as having 
reservations about the assumption, but deferring it 
to others for analysis. However, it is not so much 
this ubiquity’constancy assumption that we find 
troublesome,” but rather the meta-assumption that 


+ For varied and pointed criticism of this psychofunctional 
breakdown approach, see Turner and Killian (1972:365), 
Useem (1975:11-18), Zurcher and Snow (1981), and 
Zygmunt (1972). 

Observations regarding the prevalence of grievances 
are rather commonplace, ranging from Trotsky’s (1959:249) 
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this exhausts the important social psychological 
issues and that analysis can therefore concentrate 
on organizational and macromobilization consider- 
ations. This leap skirts, among other things, “‘the 
enormous variability in the subjective meanings 
people attach to their objective situations” (McAdam, 
1982:34). Questions concerning the interpretation 
of grievances and their alignment with social 
movement organizations’ goals and ideologies are 
thus ignored or taken for granted. 

There are, however, a handful of students of 
social movements who have alluded to this 
oversight, thereby implicitly suggesting the impor- 
tance of this line of inquiry. Turner (1969), for 
one, has argued that the emergence of a significant 
social movement requires a revision in the manner 
in which people look at some problematic 
condition or feature of their life, seeing it no longer 
as misfortune, but as an injustice. In a similar vein, 
Piven and Cloward (1977:12) emphasize that ‘‘the 
social arrangements that are ordinarily perceived as 
just and immutable must come to seem both unjust 
and mutable” before collective action is likely, a 
process that McAdam (1982) calls ‘‘cognitive 
liberation.” And Gamson et al. (1982), drawing 
on Moore (1978) and Goffman (1975), suggest that 
rebellion against authorities is partly contingent on 
the generation and adoption of an injustice frame, 
a mode of interpretation that defines the actions of 
an authority system as unjust and simultaneously 
legitimates noncompliance. ` 

Taken together, these observations buttress the 
contention that what is at issue is not merely the 
presence or absence of grievances, but the manner 
in ‘which grievances are interpreted and the 
generation and diffusion of those interpretations. 
But such interpretive’ issues have seldom been the 
object of empirical investigation or conceptual 
development. Recent social psychological work, 
taking a rational calculus perspective, appears at 
first glance to have attempted to remedy this 
neglect by focusing attention on the process by 
which prospective participants weigh the antici- 
pated costs of action or inaction vis-a-vis the 
benefits (Granovetter, 1978; Klandermans, 1983, 
1984; Oberschall, 1980; Oliver, 1980). But that 
decision-making process has tended to be treated 
rather mechanistically and non-processually. Aside 
from considering a limited: number of variables, 
such as expectations regarding group support, little 
attention is given to the actual process by which 
certain lines of action come to be defined as more 
or less risky, morally imperative in spite of 
associated risks, or instrumentally pointless. 
Klandermans’ (1984) distinction between consen- 


observation that if privations were enough to cause an 
insurrection the masses would be always in revolt, to 
public ‘surveys (ISR, 1979:4) revealing that Americans 
readily avow numerous anxieties and problems. 
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sus and action mobilization alludes to the impor- 
tance of these definitional concerns,® but his 
empirical research addresses only the matter of 
action mobilization. Consequently, the interpretive 
issues implied by the notion of consensus mobili- 
zation remain undeveloped. 

The neglect of grievance interpretation not only 
side-steps the previously noted observations, but 
also flies in the face of long-standing concern in 
the social sciences with experience and its 
interpretation (Bateson, 1972; Berger and Luckmann, 
1966; James, 1950; McHugh, 1968; Mead, 1932; 
Schutz, 1962), the most recent notable contribution 
being Goffman’s Frame Analysis (1974). For 
Goffman, as well as for those on whom he builds, 
concern with interpretive issues in the everyday 
world is grounded in the readily documentable 
observation that both individual and corporate 
actors often misunderstand or experience consider- 
able doubt and confusion about what it is that is 
going on and why.’ Such common interpretive 
problems are particularly relevant to understanding 
the operation of SMOs and the generation of 
support for and participation in social movement 
activity. SMOs and their activists not only act upon 
the world, or segments of it, by attempting to exact 
concessions from target groups or by obstructing 
daily routines, but they also frame the world in 
which they are acting. Moreover, the strategic 
action pursued by SMOs, their resource acquisition 
efforts, and their temporal viability are all strongly 
influenced by their interpretive work. Accordingly, 
a thoroughgoing understanding of the participation 
process requires that closer attention be given to 
the interpretation of grievances and other ideational 
elements, such as values and supportive beliefs. 
The concept of frame alignment and its various 
processes are developed with these considerations 
in mind. 


Static View of Participation 


A second shortcoming that pervades the literature 
is the tendency to treat participation (or willingness 
to participate) as a rather static dependent variable 


,° Action mobilization involves the activation of 
individuals who already support movement goals and 
activities; consensus mobilization refers to an SMO’s 
efforts to drum up support for its views and aims. In the 
language of McCarthy and Zald (1977:1221), action 
mobilization refers to the process of tuming adherents 
into constituents, whereas consensus mobilization in- 
volves the generation of adherents. 

7? This is not to demean the interpretive capacity of 
everyday actors. Rather, it underscores the obdurate 
reality that interpretation is a problematic enterprise that 
can be encumbered by intentional deception, incomplete 
information, stereotypic beliefs, disputes between alleg- 
edly ‘‘authoritative’’ interpreters, and so on. Indeed, 
much of Goffman's Frame Analysis is devoted to the 
analysis of such encumbrances. 
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based in large measure on a single, time-bound, 
rational decision. This tendency, which is espe- 
cially prominent among work informed by both 
psychofunctional and rational calculus perspec- 
tives, is misguided in several ways. First, it 
overlooks the situation/activity-based nature of 
much movement participation. Seldom do individ- 
uals join a movement organization per.se, at least 
initially. Rather, it is far more common for 
individuals to agree to participate in some activity 
or campaign by devoting some measure of time, 
energy, or money (Lofland and Jamison, 1984; 
McAdam, 1984; Snow et al., 1980). 

Just as movement activities and campaigns 
change with developments in a movement’s career 
and environment of operation, similarly there is 
variation in the individual’s stake in participating 
in new or emergent activities. Decisions. to 
participate over time are thus subject to frequent 
reassessment and renegotiation. Indeed, we have 
been repeatedly struck by the fact that the various 
movement participants we have observed spend a 
good deal of time together accounting and 
recounting for their participation; they jointly 
develop rationales for what they are or are not 
doing. 

While this sense-making or account-construction 
might be subsumed under the rubric of rational 
calculus, it is clear to us that it is neither an 
individual nor time-bound entity. Rather, rationales 
for participation are both collective and ongoing 
phenomena. This dynamic aspect of the social 
psychology of participation is not easily grasped, 
however, by procedures that tend to abstract the 
participant/respondent from the context and net- 
works in which the rationales are developed and 
embellished. Because of this tendency participa- 
tion is rarely conceptualized or studied as a 
processual, even stage-like or step-wise, phenom- 
enon. The concept of frame alignment and its 
variant forms are elaborated in part with this more 
processual and activity-oriented understanding of 
participation in mind. : 


Overgeneralization of 
Participation-Related Processes 


A third shortcoming with much of the work on 
movement participation involves the failure to 
specify the extent to which various participation- 
related processes, such as bloc recruitment (Oberschall, 
1973:125), network recruitment (Rochford, 1982; 
Snow et al., 1980; Stark and Bainbridge, 1980), 
mobilization of pre-existing preference structures 
or sentiment pools (McCarthy and Zald, 1977; 
McCarthy, 1986) and conversion (Snow and 
Machalek, 1983, 1984), vary across social move- 
ments. The tendency is to write and speak in terms 
that are too general, as if there are one or two 
overarching microstructural or social psychological 
processes that explain participation in all move- 
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ments, regardless of variation in objectives, 
organizational structure, and opposition. 

This tendency, which is due in large measure to 
the practice of studying and then using as a basis 
for generalization a single SMO, a segment of its 
membership or a particular activity, such as a 
strike or freedom ride, is even eflected in the 
previously cited works that emphasize the impor- 
tance of injustice frames or interpretations. But are 
shifts in interpretive frames a necessary condition 
for participation in. all kinds of social movements 
and across all forms of collective action, regardless 
of variability in the. costs or risks of participation? 
Is the mobilizetion of sentiment pools the major 
process that accounts for participation in most 
contemporary movements, or is it more pertinent- 
to some kinds of movements and activities than it 
is to others? Similarly, is conversion a general 
process that ottains across all movements, or is it 
relevant to participation in only some movements? 
The notion or frame alignment processes also 
addresses these questions and concems. 


TYPES OF FRAME ALIGNMENT PROCESSES 


Earlier we deftned frame alignment as the linkage 
or conjunction of individual and SMO interpretive 
frameworks. We now propose and elaborate four 
types of frame alignment processes that are 
suggested by cur research observations, and which 
attend to the blind spots and questions discussed 
above. The four processes include: (a) frame 
bridging, (b) frame amplification, (c) frame 
extension, and (d) frame transformation. For each 
variant of aliznment we indicate correspondent 
micromobilizacion tasks and processes. The under- 
lying premise is that frame alignment, of one 
variety or another, is a necessary condition for 
movement pacticipation, whatever its nature or 
intensity, and that it is typically an interactional 
accomplishment. 


Frame Bridging 


By frame bridging we refer to the linkage of two or 
more ideologically congruent but structurally 
unconnected frames regarding a particular issue or 
problem. Such bridging can occur at the organiza-. 
tional level, as between two SMOs within the same 
movement industry, or at the individual level; 
which is the zocal concern of this paper. At this 
level ‘of analysis, frame bridging involves the 
linkage of an SMO with what McCarthy (1986) has 
referred to as unmobilized sentiment pools or 
public opinion preference clusters. These senti- 
ment pools refer to aggregates of individuals who 
share common grievances and attributional orienta- 
tions, but who lack the organizational base for 
expressing their discontents and for acting in 
pursuit of their interests. For these sentiment 
pools, collective action is not preceded by 
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consciousness or frame transformation, but by 
being structurally connected with an ideologically 
isomorphic SMO. 

This bridging is effected primarily by organiza- 
tional outreach and information diffusion through 
interpersonal or intergrouop networks, the mass 
media, the telephone, and direct mail. In recent 
years, opportunities and prospects for frame 
bridging have been. facilitated by the advent of 
‘‘new technologies,” namely the computerization 
of lists of contributors or subscribers to various 
causes and literature (McCarthy, 1986). The 
micromobilization task is first, to cull lists of 
names in order to produce a probable adherent 
pool, and second, to bring these individuals within 
the SMO’s infrastructure by working one or more 
of the peviously mentioned information channels. 

Evidence of frame bridging abounds in contem- 
porary social movements. Indeed, for many SMOs 
today, frame bridging appears to be the primary 
form of alignment. Well-known examples include 
Common Cause, the National Rifle Association, 
the prolife and prochoice movements, and the 
Christian Right. In the case of the latter, for 
example, frame bridging was crucial to its rapid 
growth. Liebman (1983) reports that in its initial 
year, the Moral Majority infrastructue raised in 
excess of 2.2 million dollars via mass mailing 
campaigns, which in tum, supplied the funds to 
appeal to religious conservatives in general and tie 
them into the organization’s network through 
extensive media campaigns. Richard A. Viguerie, 
a new Christian Right organizer and strategist, 
further underscores the role of direct mail as an 
important bridging mechanism in the outreach and 
mobilization activities of the Christian Right: 


We alert our supporters to upcoming battles 
through the mail. We find new recruits for the 
conservative movement through the mail. With- 
out the mail, most conservative activity would 
wither and die. . . . (Viguerie, 1980:123—27) 


For Viguerie and other new right leaders, the 
utility of direct mail as a key bridging mechanism 
rests on the presumption of the existence of 
ideologically congruent but untapped and unorga- 
nized sentiment pools. Computer scanning and 
name culling provide the lists of prospective 
constituents; direct mail provides the key to frame 
bridging. 

The use of such bridging techniques and avenues 
is not peculiar to the Christian Right. Research on 
the peace movement in Texas revealed, for 
example, that peace groups also utilize the direct 
mail and similarly develop their mailing lists from 
a variety of sources, including lists of individuals 
who attend events sponsored by other liberal 
organizations and who subscribe to left-oriented 
periodicals such as Mother Jones, The Texas 
Observer, and The Progressive (Benford, 1984). 
As with other SMOs that rely on frame bridging 
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techniques for diffusion and mobilization, the 
peace movement subscribes in part to the assump- 
tion of ideologically consistent or frame- 
compatible sentiment pools, In the words of a local 
peace activist, “we assume that most anyone 
whose name appears on one of these lists would 
share our views on the nuclear arms race, 
apartheid, and U.S. interventionism in Central 
America.’’ This assumption is also shared at the 
national movement level, as reflected in a recent 
SANE (Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy) 
fundraising letter: 


I’m sure you’re well aware that most people 
in this country oppose the nuclear arms buildup 
by the two superpowers... . . An overwhelming 
majority of Americans are deeply concerned that 
the arms race poses an awesome danger to our 
lives and to the future of the world. 

In sending this letter, I make one assumption. 
I assume you are one of those millions of 
Americans. 

The foregoing illustrations point to the wide- 
spread existence of frame bridging as an alignment 
process and suggest its salience for mobilizing 
participants and other resources. But frame bridg- 
ing does not sufficiently explain all varieties of 
participation in all forms of movements or 
movement activities. Yet, most work within the 
resource mobilization tradition concerned with 
participation has approached it primarily in terms 
of frame bridging. The orienting assumption that 
grievances are sufficiently generalized and salient 
to provide support for SMOs turns subjective 
orientations into a constant, and thus focuses 
attention on the mechanistic process of outreach 
and bridging. 

The appropriateness of viewing micromobiliza- 
tion as largely a bridging problem has been 
suggested by a number of recent studies demon- 
strating the salience of both interpersonal and 
group networks in relation to the emergence and 
diffusion of social movements and their SMOs 
(Morris, 1981; Oberschall, 1973; Rochford, 1982; 
Snow et al., 1980; Stark and Bainbridge, 1980). 
Yet, to focus solely on networks as the key to 
understanding participation patterns can easily 
yield a misguided and overly mechanistic analysis 
(Wallis and Bruce, 1982). Networks frequently 
function to structure movement recruitment and 
growth, but they do not tell us what transpires 
when constituents and bystanders or adherents get 
together. Since a good portion of the time devoted 
to many SMO activities is spent in small 
encounters, an examination of the nature of those 
encounters and the interactional processes involved 
would tell us much about how SMOs and their 
constituents go about the business of persuading 
others, effecting switches in frame, and so on. 
McCarthy and Zald alluded to such concerns when 
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they suggested that sometimes ‘‘grievances and 
discontent may be defined, created, and manipul- 
ated by issue entrepreneurs and organizations” 
(1977:1215), but this provocative proposition has 
neither been examined empirically. nor integrated 
into a more general understanding of constituent 
mobilization. Our elaboration of the other variants 
of frame alignment addresses these considerations, 
thus moving us beyond the frame bridging process. 


Frame Amplification 


By frame amplification, we refer to the clarifica- 
tion and invigoration of an interpretive frame that 
bears on a particular issue, problem or set of 
events. Because the meaning of events and their 
connection to one’s immediate life situation are 
often shrouded by indifference, deception or 
fabriction by others, and by ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty (Goffman, 1974), support for and participa- 
tion in movement activities is frequently contingent 
on the clarification and reinvigoration of» an 
interpretive frame. Our research experiences and 
inspection of the literature suggest two varieties of 
frame amplification: value amplification and belief 
amplification. 

Value Amplification. Values can be construed as 
modes of conduct or states of existence that are 
thought to be worthy of protection and promotion 
(Rokeach, 1973; Turner and Killian, 1972). 
Because individuals subscribe to a range of values 
that vary in the degree to which they are 
compatible and attainable, values are normally 
arrayed in a hierarchy such that some have greater 
salience than others (Rokeach, 1973; Williams, 
1970). Value amplification refers to the identifica- 
tion, idealization, and elevation of one or more 
values presumed basic to prospective constituents 
but which have not inspired collective action for 
any number of reasons. They may have atrophied, 
fallen into disuse, or have been suppressed because 
of the lack of an opportunity for expression dué to 
a repressive authority structure (Tilly, 1978) or the 
absence of an organizational outlet (McCarthy, 
1986); they may have become taken for granted or 
cliched (Zijderveld, 1979); they may not have been 
sufficiently challenged or threatened (Turner and 
Killian, 1972); or their relevance to a particular 
event or issue may be ambiguous (Goffman, 
1974). If one or more of these impediments to 
value articulation and expression is operative, then 
the recruitment and mobilization of prospective 
constituents will require the focusing, elevation, 
and reinvigoration of values relevant to the issue or 
event being promoted or resisted. 

Examples of value amplification were readily 
apparent among several of the SMQs we studied. 
Particularly striking was the ongoing value ampli- 
fication in which local neighborhood activists and 
SMOs engaged in order to generate mobilizable 
sentiment pools. In following the careers of five 
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local SMOs associated with three different cam- 
paigns through 1985, values associated with 
family, ethnicity, property, and neighborhood 
integrity were continuously highlighted and ideal- 
ized. In the case’ of generating neighborhood 
opposition to tae proposed relocation of the local 
Salvation Army shelter for the homeless, for 
example, SMG activists appealed to prospective 
constituents on the basis of familistic values. 
Proximate relocation of the shelter was repeatedly 
portrayed as a threat to women and children in 
particular. Once such sentiments were validated, 
amplified, and diffused, periodic mobilization of 
neighborhood constituents to engage in other 
organizational activities, such as signing petitions, 
carrying placards, and participating in media 
displays of neighborhood solidarity, became con- 
siderably less problematic. 

The use of walue amplification as a springboard 
for mobilizing support was also evident .in the 
peace movement. Fundamental values such as 
justice, cooperation, perseverance, and the sanctity 
of human life were repeatedly embellished. . The 
movement’s most. frequently idealized values, 
however, were those associated with democracy, 
particularly the values of equality and liberty. 
Peace activists amplified such values by asserting 
their ‘‘constitutional right’ to speak out ow the 
nuclear arms race, national security, and foreign 
policy. A popular movement speaker, for example, 
often bracketed his speeches with the Preamble to 
the U.S. Constitution and. excerpts from’ the 
Declaration of Independence. Similarly, the Texas 
Coordinator >f the Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
Campaign, wien asked in an interview what he 
thought needed to be done in: order to achieve a 
nuclear freez2 and move toward disarmament, 
responded succinctly, ‘“‘just make the democratic 
system work.” 

By framing their mobilization appėals in the 
language of cherished democratic-principles, peace 
activists not only attempt to build ‘“‘idiosyncracy 
credit’ (Hollander, 1958; Snow, 1979), but they 
also seek to redefine their public image as a 
movement serving the best interésts , of ‘their 
country, in pert through revitalization of what they 
see as atrophied values such as the right to redress 
grievances and express dissent. 

Belief Amplification. Broadly conceived, beliefs 
refer to presumed ‘relationships ‘‘between two 
things or between some thing and a characteristic 
of it’ (Bem, 1970:4), as exemplified by such 
presumptions as God is dead, the Second Coming 
is imminent, capitalists are exploiters, and black‘is 
beautiful. Whereas values refer to the goals ‘or 
end-states that movements seek to attain or 
promote, beliefs can be construed as ideational ele- 
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ments that cognitively support or impede action in 
pursuit of desired values.® 

There are five kinds of such beliefs discernible 
in the movement literature that are especially 
relevant to mobilization and participation pro- 
cesses: (1) the previously discussed beliefs about 
the seriousness of the problem, issue, or grievance 
in question (Gamson et al., 1982; McAdam, 1982; 
Piven and Cloward, 1977; Turner, 1969); (2) 
beliefs about the locus of causality or blame 
(Ferree and Miiler, 1985; Piven and Cloward, 
1977; Zurcher and Snow, 1981); (3) stereotypic 
beliefs about antagonists or targets of influence 
(Shibutani, 1970; Turner and Killian, 1972); (4) 
beliefs about the probability of change or the 
efficacy of collective action (Klandermans, 1983, 
1984; Oberschall, 1980; Olson, 1965; and Piven 
and Cloward, 1977); and (5) beliefs about the 
necessity and propriety of ‘‘standing up’’ (Fireman 
and Gamson, 1979; Oliver, 1984; Piven and 
Cloward, 1977). 

Since it is sociologically axiomatic that the 
nature of action toward any object is contingent in 
part on beliefs about that object, it follows that 
participation in movement activities to eliminate, 
control, or change a category of individuals, a 
lifestyle, or an institutional practice is more likely 
given a positive articulation between beliefs about 
the object of action and the nature of that action. 
The reality of everyday life in the modern world, 
however, is such that the relationship between 
beliefs and objects is not always transparent or 
uniformly unambiguous and stereotypic, and often 
times the relationship between beliefs and lines of 
action is antithetical or contradictory as well 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1966; Borhek and Curtis, 
1975; Goffman, 1974). Consequently, participa- 
tion in movement activity is frequently contingent 
on the amplification or transformation of one or 
more of the foregoing sets of beliefs. Since the first 
two sets will be discussed in relation to frame 
transformation, we illustrate the relevance of belief 
amplification to participant mobilization here by 
considering the latter three varieties of belief. 

Examples of the amplification of stereotypic 
beliefs about antagonists or targets of influence are 
not difficult to find in the social movement arena, 
especially since such beliefs frequently function as 
unambiguous coordinating symbols that galvanize 
and focus sentiment. The efforts of neighborhood 
Organizers to mobilize citizens to oppose the 
relocation of the Salvation Army shelter provides a 
graphic illustration. As previously noted, proxi- 
mate relocation of the shelter was portrayed as a 
Significant threat to the neighborhood ideal and to 
familistic values. The problem confronting organiz- 


® For a more thoroughgoing discussion of the distinc- 
tion and relationship between beliefs and values, see Bem 
(1970) and Rokeach (1968, 1973). 
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ers was to substantiate unambiguously the claim 
that the shelter would indeed ‘“‘destroy our 
neighborhoods.’’ Since the. Salvation Army has 
long been identified with the values of Christian 
charity, it did not readily lend itself to rhetorical 
broadsides by neighborhood activists. Effective 
mobilization thus required a more negatively 
evaluated target of opposition. The growing 
number of homeless, transient males who had 
migrated to Austin and were served by the 
Salvation Army provided such a target. As one 
neighborhood activist candidly explained: 


Everybody believed we couldn’t fight the 
Salvation Army because it is good. But you can 
make anything look bad. So we focused on the 
transients, and emphasized how they threatened 
neighborhood residents, particularly women and 
children. 


And indeed the activists did. Public hearing after 
public hearing in city council chambers were little 
more than rituals of vilification. Personified as 
slothful, alcoholic, mentally.deranged, criminalistic, 
and sex-crazed, the homeless population came to 
be seen not only as an unambiguous threat to 
neighborhoods, but as being outside of the 
normative order and thus beyond what Coser 
(1969) has labelled the ‘‘span of sympathy.” 
Neighborhood activists did not invent these 
negative typifications, though. Rather, they fo- 
cused attention on and amplified selected beliefs 
and. characterizations that have been associated 
historically with transient men so as to unify 
neighborhood residents, on the one hand, while 
neutralizing countervailing themes and interpreta- 
tions, on the other. As; one observer of the 
micromobilization process noted, ‘‘everybody can 
apree to spit at sort of half-alcoholic, twenty to 
twenty-eight-year-old, unshaven men.” 

Moving from beliefs about antagonists to beliefs 
about the efficacy of collective action, we turn to 
what has been the primary concern of recent efforts 
to integrate social psychological considerations 
with the resource mobilization perspective. The 
basic proposition, rooted in value-expectancy 
theory, is that social action is contingent on 
anticipated outcomes (Klandermans, 1984). If 
people are to act collectively, it is argued, then 
they ‘‘must believe that such action would be 
efficacious, i.e., that change is possible but that it 
will not happen automatically, without collective 
action’’ (Oliver, 1985:21). Optimism about the 
outcome of a collective challenge will thus 
enhance the probability of participation; pessimism 
will diminish it. We do not quibble with this 
proposition, especially since it has received 
considerable empirical support from. different 
quarters (Forward and Williams, 1970; Gamson, 
1968; Klandermans, 1984; Paige, 1971; Seeman, 
1975). But we do find troublesome the tendency to 
take for granted the process by which optimism or 
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a sense of efficacy is developed and sustained. Our 
research observations ‘suggest that such beliefs or 
expectancies are temporally variable and can be 
modified during the course of actual participation 
and by the micromobilization efforts of SMOs as 
well. As one formerly pessimistic neighborhood 
activist recounted: 


Much to my surprise, I came to the Austin 
neighborhood movement with more conservative 
expectations than other neighborhood represen- 
tatives on matters such as development politics, 
environmental concerns, and the real possibili- 
ties of influencing change. . . . But after three 
months with the movement, I had more hope for 
grass-roots influence... . i 


The problematic nature and processual develop- 
ment of efficacy were also evident in our peace 
movement research. Nuclear disarmament activists 
were often heard to lament about finding them- 
selves confronted by audiences who, on the one 
hand, agreed with the movement’s assessment of 
the dangers of the nuclear arms race, but, on the 
other hand, did not seem to share the activists’ 
beliefs that ordinary people can have any effect on 
the course of defense policy. Consequently, much 
of the micromobiliztion activity engaged in by 
peace activists involves the amplification of beliefs 
regarding the efficacy of their campaigns. Toward 
that end, disarmament leaders frequently cite and 
embellish the apparent successes of past move- 
ments. A favorite analogy is drawn between 
present attempts to rid the world of nuclear 
weapons and the nineteenth-century abolitionist 
movement. Parallels are drawn between those who 
believed that slavery would never be abolished and 
those who believe that nuclear weapons cannot be 
eliminated. Likewise, peace activists cite the 
presumed achievements of the anti-Vietnam War 
movement, as illustrated by the following excerpt 
from a campus rally speech: 


Some people think decisions are made in 
Washington and Moscow, but this is not 
necessarily the case. Decisions are made by the 
people. The decision that brought an end to the 
war in Vietnam was not made by politicians in 
Washington. The decision to stop it was made 
right here by people like you and me. 


Such observations suffice to illustrate that 
beliefs about the efficacy of collective action are 
temporally and contextually variable and subject to 
micromobilization efforts to amplify them. Such is 
also the case with beliefs about the necessity and 
propriety of ‘‘standing up’’ and ‘‘being counted.” 
Beliefs about necessity refer to beliefs about the 
instrumentality of one’s own efforts in pursuit of 
some movement objective. Such beliefs are often 
of the ‘‘if-I-don’t-do-it-no-one-will’’ genre, and 
are thus rooted in part in pessimism about the 
prospects of other potential participants ‘‘taking up 
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the sword.” As Oliver (1984:608-609) found in 
her research -hat compared active and token 
contributors tc local collective action, activists 
were ‘‘more pessimistic about their neighbors’ 
willingness to make active contributions’ and 
therefore believed ‘‘that if they want(ed) some- 
thing done they (would) have to do it themselves.”’ 

Our researck on neighborhood movements and 
the peace movement similarly revealed pessimism 
on the part cf activists about stimulating and 
sustaining comstituent participation. But such 
pessimism was typically privatized. Moreover, it 
was frequently seen as something that might be 
neutralized in part through micromobilization 
activities to generate ‘‘a sense of necessity’ on 
behalf of potential participants. Thus, organizers of 
a movement in opposition to expansion of the city 
airport exhorted proximate neighborhood residents 
to ‘‘speak up,’ emphasizing not only that their 
‘voices count,’” but that it is a matter of necessity 
‘‘because no one else will stand up for your 
home.” In a similar vein, local peace activists. 
emphasized repeatedly how critical it is to 
communicate to individuals that their contribution 
to the peace movement is of utmost necessity if 
nuclear war i; to be prevented. As one leader 
related: 


Personally, I'm more pessimistic, but I think to 
be involved is the only alternative. If you’re not 
involved the nuclear holocaust will happen, for 
sure. To be involved is the only slight chance 
that maybe it won’t. That’s what we have to — 
emphasize. 


Implied in such: comments is a connection 
between beliefS about the necessity and instrumen- 
tality. of stancing up, on the one hand, and the 
propriety of dcing so, on the other. Indeed, beliefs 
about the former are often associated ‘with and 
buttressed by >eliefs about the moral propriety of 
standing up. >ropriety can be conceptualized in 
terms of what Fireman and Gamson (1979:31~32) 
call loyalty ard responsibility, both of which are 
properties of cultural codes or-belief systems and 
not merely individual attributes. As Fireman and 
Gamson (1973:32) correctly note, ‘‘individuals 
exist in a climate of cultural beliefs about their 
obligations tc those groups with which they 
identify.” Bur since there is considerable variabil- 
ity in the salieace of these beliefs both individually 
and culturally, it is often necessary to amplify them 
so as to increase the prospect that some potential 
participants will see their involvement as a moral 
obligation. The leadership of the Nichiren Shoshu 
movement seemed to understand this well. Mem- 
bers were corstantly reminded of their obligation 
to carry out “‘a divine mission that was Set in 
motion thousends of years ago.” In the words of 
the movement's Master, ‘members were born into 
this world as Bodhisattvas of the Earth whose 
noble mission is to propagate true Buddhism 
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throughout the world.’’ Similarly, peace move- 
ment leaders often invoked notions of moral 
obligation and duty as mobilizing prods in their 
efforts to activate adherents, as illustrated by the 
comments of a media personality, before a crowd 
of demonstrators gathered at the gates of the 
Pantex nuclear weapons facility on the 40th 
anniversary of the Hiroshima bombing: ‘“‘l’ve 
learned that we not only have a right, but a 
responsibility to tell our government . . . when 
they have gone against our wishes.” 


Frame Extension 


We have noted how SMOs frequently promote 
programs or causes in terms of values and beliefs 
that may not be especially salient or readily 
apparent to potential constituents and supporters, 
thus necessitating the amplification of these 
ideational elements in order to clarify the linkage 
between personal or group interests and support for 
the SMO. On other occasions more may be 
involved in securing and activating participants 
than overcoming ambiguity and uncertainty or 
indifference and lethargy. The programs and 
values that some SMOs promote may not be rooted 
in existing sentiment or adherent pools, or may 
appear to have little if any bearing on the life 
situations and interests of potential adherents. 
When such is the case, an SMO may have to 
extend the boundaries of its primary framework so 
as to encompass interests or points of view that are 
incidental to its primary objectives but of consid- 
erable salience to potential adherents. In effect, the 
movement is attempting to enlarge its adherent 
pool by portraying its objectives or activities as 
attending to or being congruent with the values or 
interests of potential adherents. The micromobiliza- 
tion task in such cases is the identification of 
individual or aggregate level values and interests 
and the alignment of them with participation in 
movement activities. 

Evidence of this variety of frame alignment was 
readily discernible in the movements we studied. 
In the case of the peace movement, frame 
extension is commonplace. Movement leaders 
` frequently elaborate goals and activities so as to 
encompass auxiliary interests not obviously associ- 
ated with the movement in hopes of enlarging its 
adherent base. The employment of rock-and-roll 
and punk bands to attract otherwise uninterested 
individuals to disarmament rallies, and the dissem- 
ination of literature explicating the services 
sacrificed by a community as a result of an 
escalating defense budget are illustrative of this 
practice. A recent decision by the Austin Peace and 
Justice Coalition (APJC) illustrates this alignment 
process even more concretely. Since its inception 
four years ago, this city-wide coalition of some 35 
peace groups had organized most of its activities 
around the movement’s goals of ‘‘nuclear disarma- 
ment, stopping military intervention, and redirect- 
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ing military spending to the needy.’ During this 
period, the movement appealed primarily to 
‘‘white middle-class baby-boomers.’’ Efforts were 
made to mobilize racial and ethnic minorities under 
the banner of ‘‘peace and justice,” but with little 
success. A recent APJC memo attributes the failure 
of this outreach campaign to two factors, and urges 
an expansion of the movement’s framework: 


Two important reasons for this lack of interracial 
coalition are: (1) APJC’s failure to actively work 
on issues important to minority groups such as 
hunger, better public housing, and police 
brutality; and (2) APJC’s stated goals and 
purposes do not clearly define its intention to 

oppose racism and unjust discrimination. . 

With the recent rapid growth of the anti- 

apartheid movement in Austin, it is time for 

APIC to definitively affirm its intentions and 

sympathies, which were previously only im- 

plied. 

As a solution, APJC decided to add a fourth goal to 
its staternent of purpose and promotional literature: 
“To promote social justice by nonviolently 
confronting racism, sexism, and all forms of 
discrimination and oppression.’’ Whether this 
frame extension will broaden the movement’s 
constituency remains to be seen, but it clearly 
illustrates the way in which the peace movement 
has attempted to enlarge its adherent pool. 

Frame extension also surfaced on occasion 
during research on local neighborhood movements. 
The most vivid example occurred when the 
proprietors of bars and restaurants within a popular 
downtown nightlife strip were confronted with the 
prospect of the Salvation Army shelter being built 
in their area. In order to protect their interests, they 
quickly attempted to win the support of neighbor- 
hood residents throughout the city by invoking the 
already successful neighborhood frame and identi- 
fying their interests with those of Austinites in 
general. Thus, the rallying slogan became: ‘‘Let’s 
Save 6th Street— Austin’s Neighborhood.” Once 
the frame was extended, organizers played upon 
and amplified the pieties of neighborhood in hopes 
of mobilizing support, as illustrated by the 
following appeal extracted from a flyer and 
newspaper advertisement: 


WE NEED YOUR HELP!! We feel about our 
neighborhood just as you do about yours—and 

-= we ask the same consideration. If Austin is to 
keep the Sixth Street Neighborhood as we know 
it, and it is to be utilized by all of the people of 
Austin as it is now, then you must help!! Please 
take a few minutes to call the Mayor and the 
City Council Offices. Tell them how you feel 
about YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD — Sixth Street. 
Ask them to seek an alternative to this problem. 
Please do it now!! 


Frame extension was also operative in both the 
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Nichiren Shoshu and Hare Krishna movements, 
but at a more interpersonal level. In the case of 
Nichiren Shoshu, the operation of this process was 
particularly evident at the point of initial contact 
between prospective recruits and movement mem- 
bers. The primary aim of these initial recruitment 
encounters was not to sell the movement or to get 
individuals to join, but simply to persuade the 
prospect to attend a movement meeting or activity. 
Toward that end, members attempted to align the 
prospect’s interests with movement activities, 
practices, or goals. They did this by first trying to 
discover something of interest to the prospect, and 
then emphasized that this interest could be realized 
by attending an activity or chanting. In a similar 
manner, Hare Krishna devotees strategically at- 
tempted to assess the interests of persons contacted 
in various public places in an effort to relate the 
movement’s religious philosophy to individual 
interests and concerns. As one ISKCON leader 
explained: 
The principle, basically, is just trying to relate 
the book to where a person is at. .. . So 
devotees are really just trying to scope the 
person out as they are coming up to them. 
Trying to be more sensitive to them, asking 
them what their job is and even going so far as X 
(a devotee known within ISKCON as the king of 
book distribution) who would approach some- 
body and say: ‘‘What are you into, man?’ Y: 
“Im into guns.” X: “Well, here take this 
because in this book there are a lot of things 
about all kinds of ancient weapons from 5000 
years ago.” 


Since the purpose of such encounters is to 
encourage the prospect to attend or contribute to a 
movement function, members’ appeals can vary 
widely, ranging from playing a musical instrument 
to meeting members of the opposite sex. Conse- 
quently, the reasons or interests prompting initial 
investigation of movement activity may not be 
relevant, if related at all, to the decision to join and 
become, at the very least, a nominal member. As 
one Nichiren Shoshu member related when discuss- 
ing how he got involved in the movement and why 
he joined: 

I didn’t want to go to a meeting when first 
asked. But then the person who recruited me 
started telling me about the many pretty girls 
that would be there. So I said, ‘Well, it can’t be 
that bad if they have all those pretty girls in this 
religion.” So I agreed to go to a meeting that 
night and take a look at all those girls.. . . But 
that isn’t why I joined Nichiren Shoshu. It was 
the happiness and friendliness of the members, 
and the fact that I kind of liked chanting, that 
made me decide to become a member and 
receive my Gohonzon (sacred scroll). But that 
decision didn’t. occur until, gee, several weeks 
after attending my first meeting. 
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And just as the interests that prompted investi- 
gation of movement activity were not always the 
same as those that motivated joining, so the latter 
were not always the same as the interests that 
sustained: participation. This was clearly illustrated 
by comparison of the accounts of the same 
members over an extended period of time. What 
was found was that the interests associated with 
participation were frequently redefined or elabo- 
rated. The longer the member’s tenure, the more 
likely he or ske would articulate interest m world 
conditions and peace rather than in material or 
physiological matters, which was typically the case 
with novitiates. As one member noted when 
reflecting on her four and a half years in the 
movement: 


When I first joined I was concerned most with 
my looks and with getting a nice car and a nice 
apartment, 3ut I eventually came to realize that 
those matecial things don’t really count that 
much. Wha: really matters to me now is whether 


people are happy. 


Inspection of the accounts of Krishna devotees 
similarly revealed temporal variation in and 
elaboration of motives for participation. As one 
Krishna devotee recounts: 


When I firs: joined in 1973, I didn’t know much 
about the philosophy, but I was suffering greatly 
at the time. When I met the devotees the second 
time I knew that I would join them. . . . Now I 
realize that this life and body are temporary and 
miserable, and that ISKCON is divine. 

These findings indicate that sustained participa- 
tion in movements such as Nichiren Shoshu and, 
Hare Krishna is frequently contingent on a change 
in interpretive frame, thus suggesting that for some 
individuals in some movements, frame extension is 
but a ‘“‘hooking’’ (Lofland, 1977) process that 
functions as an initial step along the path to the 
more thoroughgoing type of alignment we refer to 
as frame transformation. 


Frame Trans;ormation 


Thus far we have noted how the alignment of 
individuals and SMOs may be effected through the 
bridging, amolification, and grafting or incorpora- 
tion of existing interpretive frames and their 
attendent velues and beliefs. The programs, 
causes, and values that some SMOs promote, 
however, may not resonate with, and on occasion 
may even appear antithetical to, conventional 
lifestyles or rituals and extant interpretive frames. 
When such is the case, new values may have to be 
planted and nurtured, old meanings or understand- 
ings jettisoned, and erroneous beliefs or “‘misfram- 
ings” reframed (Goffman, 1974:308) in order to 
garner support and secure participants. What may 
be required, in short, is a transformation of frame. 
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According to Goffman (1974: 43-44), such a 
transformation, which he refers to as a ‘‘keying,”’ 
redefines activities, events, and biographies that 
are already meaningful from the standpoint of 
some primary framework, in terms of another 
framework, such that they are now ‘‘seen by the 
participants to be something quite else,” What is 
involved is ‘‘a systematic alteration” that radically 
reconstitutes what it is for participants that is going 
on (Goffman, 1974:45). 

We have identified two such transformation 
processes that are pertinent to movement recruit- 
ment and participation: transformations of domain- 
specific and global interpretive frames. We shall 
first consider the similarities between these two 
alignment processes, and then turn to their 
differences. 

The obvious similarity is that both involve a 
reframing of some set of conditions, be they 
biograhic or social, past, present, or future. The 
objective contours of the situation do not change so 
much as the way the situation is defined and thus 
experienced. Two analytically distinct aspects 
comprise this interpretive change. First, as noted 
earlier, there is a change in the perceived 
seriousness of the condition such that what was 
previously seen as an unfortunate but tolerable 
situation is now defined as inexcusable, unjust, or 
immoral, thus connoting the adoption of an 
injustice frame or variation thereof (Gamson et al., 
1982). 

But the development and adoption of an 
injustice frame is not sufficient to account for the 
direction of action. A life of impoverishment may 
be defined as an injustice, but its relationship to 
action is partly dependent, as attribution theorists 
would argue, on whether blame or responsibility is 
internalized or externalized. Thus, the emergence 
of an injustice frame must be accompanied by a 
corresponding shift in attributional orientation.’ 

Evidence of such a shift manifested itself 
repeatedly in research on conversion to the 
Nichiren Shoshu Buddhist movement, as illus- 
trated by the words of a 20-year-old convert: 


Before joining Nichiren Shoshu I blamed any 
problems I had on other people or on the 
environment. It was always my parents, or 
school, or society. But through chanting I 
discovered the real source of my difficulties: 
myself. Chanting has helped me to realize that 
rather than running around blaming others, I am 
the one who needs to change. 


Since Nichiren Shoshu is a religious movement 
that emphasizes personal transformation as the key 
to social change, it might be argued that this 


* For overviews and discussion of attribution theory, 
see Crittenden (1983), Jones and Nisbet (1971), Kelley 
and Michela (1980), and Stryker and Gottlieb (1981). 
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feature of alignment is pertinent only to participa- 
tion in religious, personal growth, and self-help 
movements. But this clearly is not the case; for a 
shift in attributional orientation is also frequently a 
constituent element of mobilization for and partic- 
ipation in movements that seek change by directly 
altering ‘sociopolitical structures. In the case of 
participation in such movements, however, the 
shift involves a change from fatalism or self- 
blaming to structural-blaming, from victim- 
blaming to system-blaming, as documented by 
research on leftist radicalism in Chile (Portes, 
1971a, 1971b), unemployed workers’ movements 
in the U.S. (Piven and Cloward, 1977) and Cuba 
(Zeitlin, 1966), protest orientations among Ameri- 
can blacks (Forward and Williams, 1970; Gurin et 
al., 1969; Isaac et al., 1980) and on the 
development of feminist consciousness (Bird, 
1969; Deckard, 1979). Moreover, this literature 
suggests that this shift can not be assumed. 

We have thus far suggested that transformations 
of both domain-specific and global interpretive 
frames are contingent on the development and 
adoption of injustice frames and correspondent 
shifts in attributional orientation, but we have yet 
to distinguish between the two types of transforma- 
tions. We now turn to that consideration by 
examining how they differ in terms of scope. 

Transformation of Domain-specific Interpretive 
Frames. By transformation of domain-specific 
interpretive frames, we refer to fairly self- 
contained but substantial changes in the way a 
particular domain of life is framed’, such that a 
domain previously taken for granted is reframed as 
problematic and in need of repair, or a domain 
seen as normative or acceptable is reframed as an 
injustice that warrants change. We construe 
‘‘domain” broadly to include an almost infinite 
variety of aspects of life, such as dietary habits, 
consumption patterns, leisure activities, social 
relationships, social statuses, and self-perception. 
While each of these as well as other domains of life 
can be and frequently are interconnected, they can 
also be bracketed or perceptually bounded (Goff- 
man, 1974:247--300), as often occurs in the case 
of single-issue movements. The interpretive trans- 
formation that occurs with respect to one domain 
may affect behavior in other domains, but the 
change of frame is not automatically generalized to 
them. '° 

Domain-specific transformations frequently ap- 
pear to be a necessary condition for participation in 
movements that seek dramatic changes in the 
status, treatment, or activity of a category of 
people. Concrete examples include movements 


10 That such self-contained reframings can occur is not 
only suggested by Goffman (1974), but is also consistent 
with Mills’ vocabularies of motive thesis (1940) and 
Kelley’s work on causal schemata (1972). 
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that seek to alter the status of a category of people 
such as women, children, the aged, handicapped, 
and prisoners, or that seek to change the 
relationship between two or more categories, as in 
the case of many ethnic and racial movements. In 
each case, a status, pattern of relationships, or a 
social practice is reframed as inexcusable, im- 
moral, or unjust. In the case of Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving, for instance, the misfortune of the 
tragic loss of a loved one has been redefined as an 
injustice that demands an increase in the severity 
and certainty of penalties for drunk driving. 
However, as Turner (1983) has suggested, partici- 
pation involves not only coming to see as an 
inexcusable tragedy what was formerly seen as an 
unfortunate accident, but also redefining the status 
of drunk driver in more negative terms than was 
previously the case. 

While movements for the liberation or integration 
of negatively privileged status groups have consid- 
erably broader and more far-reaching goals, the 
success of their mobilization efforts also rests -in 
part on effecting changes in the way their potential 
constituents view not only their life situation, but 
also themselves. As Carmichael and Hamilton 
argued in Black Power (1967:34—35): 


. we must first redefine ourselves. Our basic 
need is to reclaim our history and our identity. 
. . We shall have to struggle for the right to 
create our own terms through which to define 
ourselves and our relationship to society, and to 
have those terms recognized. This is the first 
right of a free people. . . 


Domain-specific transformations have also been 
central to the. participation process in the many 
self-help and personal growth movements that have 
flowered during the last 15 years or so, such as est 
and TM (Katz, 1981). A less obvious but 
important linkage between domain-specific trans- 
formation and the participation process is also 
frequently found among movements whose mobili- 
zation efforts involve in part a reframing of 
heretofore taken-for-granted aspects of everyday 
life. A case in point is provided by one of the 
neighborhood movements we studied that has 
sought to curtail encroaching development in the 
name of “‘historical preservation.” The mobilizing 
potency of that ideology, however, was contingent 
on the prior and ongoing transformation of 
stylistically outdated residential structures into 
architecturally unique repositories of historically 
sacred values and sentiments. As one neighbor- 
hood resident explained: 


We are shaped by these houses, their architec- 
ture, their floorplans, what the spaces between 
the houses, the absence of driveways and 
garages, and the sidewalks all say about the 
conduct of human life. We are close to our 
grandparents’ values here. When we preserve 
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houses, we keep with us the people whose lives 
were expressed here. 


Support for and participation in some SMOs is 
thus partly contingent in the reframing of some 
domain-specific status, relationship, practice, or 
environmental feature or condition. Yet there are 
still other movements for which a far more 
sweeping transformation is frequently required in 
order to secure more than nominal participation. 

Transformations of Global Interpretive Frames. 
In this final frame alignment process, the scope of 
change is broadened considerably as a new primary 
framework gains ascendance over others and 
comes to function as a kind of master frame that 
interprets events and experiences in a new key. 
What is involved, in essence, 1s a kind of 
thoroughgoing conversion that has been depicted 
as a change in one’s “‘sense of ultimate ground- 
ing’’ (Heirich, 1977) that is rooted in the 
“‘displacement of one universe of discourse by 
another and its attendant rules and grammar for 
putting things together” (Snow and Machalek, 
1983:265-66). Domain-specific experiences, both 
past and present, that were formerly bracketed and 
interpreted in one or more ways are now given new 
meaning and rearranged, frequently in ways that 
previously were inconceivable, in accordance with 
the new master frame. As a female convert to 
Nichiren Shoshu recounts: 


I am an entirely different person now. I never 
thought I would have much of a future or grow 
up to enjoy the world. I was against everything. 
I hated myself most of all, but I didn’t know it 
until chanting and the Gohonzon (the sacred 
scroll) showed that there was a different kind of. 
world. Now I see things totally different. 


One of the major consequences of this more 
sweeping variety of frame transformation is that it 
reduces ambiguity and uncertainty and decreases 
the prospect of ‘‘misframings’’ or interpretive 
“‘errors’’ and ‘‘frame disputes’ (Goffman, 


-1974:301~38). In short, everything is seen with 
‘greater clarity and certainty. 


This pattern also manifested itself in discussions 
and interviews with some peace activists. One 
veteran activist noted, for example, that during the 
course of her involvement the perceptual bound- 
aries between war and peace issues and other 
aspects of the world gradually dissolved until there 
were no longer any distinctive, mutually exclusive 
domains. Nearly every domain of life, from her 
interpersonal relations to global issues, came to be 
reframed in terms congruent with the coe 
movement. 


. The planet is all one system. And therefore 
it ‘follows logically that we’re all one people 
living on it. And, if people see that, how in the 
world could they get into a thing, you know, 
that’s going to hurt each other? You’ ve got to try 
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to figure out how to make it all work. I mean, to 

me, it’s a political, spiritual thing that’s totally 

tied together. And I feel that it’s the way it is 
whether or not people realize it. I’m sure of it. 

And the only real hope is for more people to 

realize it and to do whatever it takes to make 

them realize it. 

What it takes, in those cases where there is little 
if any transparent overlap between the perspectives 
of potential adherents and SMOs, is frame 
transformation or conversion. In those cases, the 
micromobilization task is to affect conversion by 
“‘keying’’ the experiences of prospective partici- 
pants, including events that they observe, so that 
what is going on for them is radically reconstituted 
(Goffman, 1974:45), as reflected in the above 
activist’s account of her transformation from a 
“right wing racist’ into a peace movement 
activist: 

My senior year was the time when I changed 

from the extreme right to. . . left of liberal 

. . . Everything’ I learned about it (the peace 

movement) convinced me how wrong and racist 

it was to be, you know, right wing... . I was 
in Oklahoma City then, and the peace movement 
was really late getting there. 


While this radical transformative process may be 
a necessary condition for the participation of some 
individuals in an array of movements, it is 
undoubtedly more central to the participation 
process of some movements than others. Hare 
Krishna provides a case in point, as graphically 
illustrated by the following remarks routinely made 
to recruits at the New York ISKCON temple in 
1980: 


As Krishna explains in the Bhagavad-Gita, our 
lives thus far have been in darkness, in the mode 
of ignorance. All our learning up to now has 
been illusion, garbage. This is because this past 
learning we have received does not allow us to 
know the Absolute, Krishna Consciousness 
(leader’s emphasis). ` 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


We have attempted to clarify understanding of 
adherent and constituent mobilization by proposing 
and analyzing frame alignment as a conceptual 
bridge that links social psychological and 
structural/organizational considerations on move- 
ment participation. We have pursued this task by 
addressing three deficiencies in research on 
movement participation —neglect of grievance interpeta- 
tion, neglect of the processual and dynamic nature 
of participation, and overgeneralization of participation- 
related processes, and by identifying and elaborat- 
ing six concrete points. First, participation in SMO 
activities is contingent in part on alignment of 
individuali and SMO interpretive frames. Second, 
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this process can be decomposed into four related 
but not identical processes: frame bridging, frame 
amplification, frame extension, and frame transfor- 
mation. Third, initial frame alignment cannot be 
assumed, given the existence of either grievances 
or SMOs. Fourth, frame alignment, once achieved, 
cannot be taken for granted because it is temporally 
variable and subject to reassessment and renegoti- 
ation. As we have noted, the reasons that prompt 
participation in one set of activities at one point in 
time may be irrelevant or insufficient to prompt 
subsequent participation. Fifth, frame alignment, 
in one form or another, is therefore a crucial aspect 
of adherent and constituent mobilization. And 
sixth, each frame alignment process requires 
somewhat different micromobilization tasks. 

Taken together, these observations suggest 
several sets of questions and propositions that 
subsequent research ought to address. A first set of 
questions concerns the relationship between types 
of frame alignment and types of movements. Is 
each of the frame alignment processes identified 
more likely to be associated with some kinds of 
movements rather than others? Frame bridging, for 
example, appears to be the modal type of 
alignment associated with low demand, profes- 
sional social movements that often are difficult to 
distinguish from conventional interest groups. 
Similarly, value amplification might be hypothe- 
sized as the modal type of alignment associated 
with two sets of movements: those that are reactive 
in the sense that they defend the status quo, such as 
many conservative movements; and those that arise 
among people who are segmentally organized in 
relation to dominant power structures (in the sense 
discussed by Oberschall, 1973:118-24) and who 
have constituted, as a result, long-standing subcul- 
tures of resistance and contention, such as 
Catholics in Northern Ireland, Palestinians in the 
Middle East, Rastafarians in Jamaica, the Basque 
in Spain, and Blacks in South Africa. In a similar 
vein, we suspect that frame transformation of the 
global variety, given its extensive scope and 
radical nature, is most likely to be associated’ with 
participation in movements that share two charac- 
teristics: they have ‘‘world-transforming’’ goals or 
aspirations in the sense that they seek total change 
of society across all institutions (Bromley and 
Shupe, 1979); and they are comparatively ‘‘greedy’’ 
in terms of time, energy, and orientation (Coser, 
1974). Examples of movements that can be defined 
in these terms. include Hare Krishna, the Unifica- 
tion Church, Nichiren Shoshu, most millenarian 
movements, and early communism. 

While each of the frame alignment processes 
may be operative in varying degrees at some point 
in the life history of most movements, what we are 
hypothesizing is that there is a kind of elective 
affinity between forms of alignment and movement 
goals and perspectives, such that we can speak of 
modal types of alignment for particular types of 
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movements. Investigation of this hypothesized 
relationship becomes especially important when 
we consider that the differential success of 
participant mobilization efforts may be due in part 
to variation in the capacity of SMOs to skilfully 
effect and then sustain a particular type of 
alignment. 

A second issue concerns the relationship be- 
tween types of frame alignment and what Tarrow 
(1983a, 1983b) has referred to as ‘“‘cycles of 
protest.” Cycles of protest are characterized by, 
among other things, ‘‘the appearance of new 
technologies of protest’’ that “‘spread from their 
point of origin to other areas and to other sectors of 
social protest’ (Tarrow, 1983a:39), thus adding to 
what Tilly (1978) refers to as the ‘‘repertoire’’ of 
protest activity. But cycles of protest do not 
function only as crucibles out of which new 
technologies of social protest are fashioned; they 
also generate interpretive frames that not only 
inspire and justify collective action, but also give 
meaning to and legitimate the tactics that evolve. 
Just as some forms of innovative collective action 
become part of the evolving repertoire for 
subsequent SMOs and protesters within the cycle, 
so it seems reasonable to hypothesize that some 
movements function early in the cycle as progeni- 
tors of master frames that provide the ideational 
and interpretive anchoring for subsequent move- 
ments later on in the cycle. If so, then the corollary 
proposition follows that there ought to be cyclical 
variation in the predominance of particular types of 
frame alignment, such that transformation 1s more 
likely to be predominant in the early stages, 
followed by amplification and bridging. 

Perhaps the occurrence, intensity, and duration 
of protest cycles are not just a function of 
opportunity structures, regime responses, and the 
like, but are also due to the presence or absence of 
a potent innovative master frame and/or the 
differential ability of SMOs to successfully exploit 
and elaborate the anchoring frame to its fullest. 
Hypothetically, the absence of innovative master 
frames may account in part for the failure of mass 
mobilization when the structural conditions seem 
otherwise ripe; or a decline in movement protest 
activity when the structural conditions remain 
fertile may be partly due to the failure of SMOs to 
exploit and amplify the anchoring frame in 
imaginative and inspiring ways. In either case, 
latent structural potential fails to manifest itself 
fully. 

A third set of issues implied by the foregoing 
considerations concerns the factors that account for 
variation in the relative success or failure of 
framing processes in mobilizing potential constitu- 
ents. In arguing that one or more varieties of frame 
alignment is a necessary condition for movement 
participation, we have proceeded as if all framing 
efforts are successful. But clearly that is not the 
case. Potential constituents are sometimes galva- 
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nized and mobilized; on other occasions framing 
efforts fall on deaf ears and may even be 
counter-productive. This obdurate fact thus begs 
the question of why framing processes succeed in 
some cases but not in others. There are at least two 
sets of factors at work here. 

One involves the content or substance of 
proferred framings and their degree of resonance 
with the current life situation and experience of the 
potential constituents. Does the framing suggest 
answers and solutions to troublesome situations 
and dilemmas that resonate with the way in which 
they are experienced? Does the framing build on 
and elaborate existing dilemmas and grievances in 
ways that are believable and compelling? Or is the 
framing too abstract and even contradictory? In 
short, is there some degree of what might be 
conceptualized as frame resonance? We propose 
that one of the key determinants of the differential 
success of framing efforts is variation in the degree 
of frame resonance, such that the higher the degree 
of frame resonance, the greater the probability that 
the -framing effort will be relatively successful, all 
else being equal. Many framings may be plausible, 
but we suspect that relatively few strike a 
responsive chord and are thus characterized by a 
high degree of frame resonance. Consideration of 
this issue calls for closer inspection than heretofore 
of not only the nature of the interpretive work and 
resources of SMQOs, but also of the degree of fit 
between the resultant framings or products of that 
work and the life situation and ideology of 
potential constituents. 

The second set of factors that we think bears 
directly on the relative success or failure of 
framing efforts concerns the configuration of 
framing hazards or ‘‘vulnerabilities’’ (Goffman, 
1974:439-95) that confront SMOs as they go about 
the business of constructing and sustaining partic- 
ular frame alignments. The excessive use of frame 
bridging techniques by SMOs, for example, may 
lead to an oversaturated market. Consequently, a 
movement may find itself vulnerable to discount- 
ing, particularly when potential adherents and 
conscience constituents are inundated by a barrage 
of similar impersonal appeals from a variety of 
competing SMOs. ` 

Frame amplification, too, has its own vulnera- 
bilities, as when a movement fails to consistently 
protect or uphold those core values or beliefs being 
highlighted. If, on the other hand, a value becomes 
discredited or loses its saliency, or a belief is 
popularly refuted, it may drag associated frames 
down along with it. 

Similar hazards may be associated with the 
frame extension process. If, for instnce, an SMO 
fails to deliver the promised auxiliary and 
incidental benefits, suspicion of the construction of 
an exploitative fabrication may arise. Moreover, 
the very use of such inducements that are not 
central to the movement’s stated goals may result 
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in the trivialization of the sincerity of its claims 
and objectives, and perhaps of even the movement 
itself. Social movement organizations and coali- 
tions further run the risk of clouding a frame when 
they extend their primary frame to encompass 
goals and issues beyond the scope of their original 
platform. Adherents and conscience constituents 
may not embrace the extended frame as enthusias- 
tically as they would a relatively clear, domain- 
specific frame. Indeed, popular support may be 
withdrawn following a frame extension strategy, as 
was the case when some nuclear freeze proponents 
attempted to link nuclear disarmament goals with a 
defense of social welfare programs. 

Frame transformation is not immune to its own 
vulnerabilities. Domain specific conversion, for 
example, though resistent to small changes in 


opinion climate, is often so narrowly based that: 


either a sudden failure or an unexpected success 
may test the organization’s adaptive abilities. 
Another risk associated with this form of frame 
alignment is the occasional fostering of an 
excessive and unbridled enthusiasm that threatens 
to spill over into domains extraneous to the 
movement's frame, thereby undermining its integ- 
rity and the movement’s mode of operation. 
Movements involved in global transformation, on 
the other hand, are less likely to find such 
generalized enthusiasm problematic, but may find 
themselves devoting a greater proportion of their 
resources to internal frame maintenance or. ‘‘ideo- 
logical work’’ (Berger, 1981) to ward off external 
symbolic threats in the form of ridicule or the 
downkeyings of ‘‘deprogrammers’’ .and other 
opponents. 

The foregoing observations suffice to illustrate 
that the frame alignment process is an uneasy one 
that is fraught with hazards or vulnerabilities 
throughout a movement’s life history, and particu- 
larly at certain critical junctures, as when SMOs 
seek to establish coalitions or when they are 
attacked by countermovements. The ways in which 
SMOs manage and control these frame vulnerabil- 
ities, as well as interpretative resources in general, 
thus seem as crucial to the temporal viability and 
success of an SMO as the acquisition and 
deployment of more tangible resources, which to 
date have received the lion’s share of attention by 
research informed by the resource mobilization 
frame. 

By focusing on the role SMOs play in the frame 
alignment process, we have not intended to suggest 
that there are not other micromobilization agencies 
or contexts. Clearly, there is evidence that 
everyday social circles and local, non-movement 
communal organizations can function as important 
micromobilization agencies. The organizing role of 
the black churches in the early stages of the civil 
rights movement has been well documented 
(McAdam, 1982; Morris, 1984), as has the similar 
role performed by Islamic Mosques throughout the 
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Middle East (Snow and Marshall, 1984). Mass 
protests that exist apart from SMOs have also been 
suggested as important mobilizing vehicles by 
European scholars (Melucci, 1980; Pizzorno, 
1978; Touraine, 1981), and single protest events 
have been hypothesized to function in a similar 
manner as well (Tarrow, 1983a, 1983b). Precisely 
how these latent mobilizing structures and inci- 


dents of collective behavior affect frame align- . 


ment, and thereby facilitate consensus or action 
mobilization, is not clear, however. Thus, a fourth 
issue subsequent research ought to address con- 
cerns the relationship between extra~-movement, 
micromobilization agencies and the various types 
of frame alignment, focusing in particular on the 
and mechanisms through which frame 
alignment effected in different contexts. ` 
One might ask, of course, what difference it 
makes whether we can specify empirically how 
and in what contexts frame alignment of one 
variety or another is effected. Is it not enough to 
know that frame alignment is produced and 
constituents are mobilized? The answer is no for 
several reasons. As Tilly (1978) and his associates 
have shown, collective actors come and go. Some 
show up when not anticipated. Others fail to 
mobilize and press their claims, even when they 
appear to have a kind of natural constituency. And 
those that do show up vary considerably in terms 
of how successful they are. The argument here is 
that the reasons why some show up and others do 
not, why some stay in contention longer than 
others, and why some achieve greater and more 
enduring success, have to do not only with changes 
in Opportunities and the expansion and appropria- 
tion of societal resources, but also with whether 
frame alignment has been successful effected and 
sustained. 
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This paper examines the sources of political consensus between major industries in the 
American economy, employing data on campaign contributions of corporate political action 
committees in the 1980 Congressional elections. Drawing on elements of the resource 
dependence and social class models of intercorpoorate relations, we examine the effects of 
volume of transactions between industries, the economic leverage of one industry over 
another, and interlocking directorates, ‘on the similarity of contributions between dyads 
created by fourteen major industries. Volume of transactions is negatively related to 
consensus, as are direct interindustry officer interlocks. However, economic leverage 
between industries is associated with increased consensus, suggesting the importance of this 
variable as a source of conflict resolution within | the, business community. 


For decades, social scientists have debated about — 


the extent to which elites in advanced capitalist 
societies are inte . Pluralists-such as Riesman 
(1953), Dahl (1961), and Rose (1967) argued that 
elites in western societies were becoming increas- 


ingly atomized, or; as Dahrendorf (1959:47) put it, . 


a series of ‘‘partly agreed, partly competing, or 
partly simply different groups.’’ In rebuttal, elite 
theorists (Hunter, 1953; 1959; Mills, 1956; 


Domhoff, 1967; 1970) argued that despite certain - 


disagreements over specific issues, elites have 
remained highly integrated. Marxists too have 
debated the extent to which the business commu- 
nity was capable of reaching a consensus (Esping- 
Andersen et al., 1976; Miliband, 1969; Offe, 
1972; Poulantzas, 1975; Useem, 1983). 

After many years of these disputes and little 
progress toward their resolution, one fact has 
become abundantly clear: elites in advanced 
capitalist societies cannot be said in the abstact to 


be either unified or fragmented. There'are times in - 


which elites: act in a unified manner and times in 
which they do not. What is needed, therefore, is a 
study of the conditions under which.elites reach a 
consensus; in other words, the factors which 
determine whether elites will cohere on a particular 
issue or series of issues. 

Most theorists, even those who posit elite unity, 
recognize that thee are tendencies toward diver- 
gence within the business world. Potential sources 
of conflict include relations between financial and 
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nonfinancial corporations, retail vs. manufacturing 
firms, utilities vs. corporate consumers, as well as 
regional conflicts and competition within indus- 
tries (for a expanded discussion, see Useem, 


- 1980). What currently distinguishes unity, or class 


theorists, from disunity, or pluralist theorists, is 
the view of the formers that mechanisms exist that 


are capable of mediating and resolving intercorpo- 


rate disputes (see Pfeffer, 1986, for a cogent 
discussion of this distinction). Class theorists have 
described several such mechanisms, including 
kingship ties (Zeitlin, 1974), social ties (Domhoff, 
1974), policy making organizations (Domhoff, 
1979; Whitt, 1982), interlocking corporate direc- 
torates (Koenig et al., 1979; Koenig and Gogel, 
1981; Ratcliff, 1980; Roy, 1983), financial 


‘institutions (Mintz and Schwartz, 1985), and an 


‘tinner circle” of business leaders whose outlooks 
transcend those of individual firms (Useem, 1984; 
Zeitlin, 1974). Other theorists (Block, 1977; 
O’Connor, 1973; Offe, 1972; Poulantzas, 1975) 
are dubious about business leaders’ ability to 
resolve intercorporate disputes, but argue that the 
state performs this function. 

In this paper, we examine. the effect of economic 
interdependence on the degree of political consen- 
sus between members of different industries. 
Rather than viewing business consensus as an 
either/or proposition, we examine the degree of 
variation in consensus across pairs of industries, in 
order to gauge the operation of general processes 
predicted by the two perspectives. We test the 
pluralist argument that industries with conflicting 
interests are unlikely to agree and act in unison 


- politically. And we test the class argument that 


mechanisms exist that succeed in fostering consen- 
sus within the business community. We focus on 
two such mechanisms: economic leverage and 
interlocking corporate directorates. Interlocks, as 
noted above, have been viewed by class theorists 
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as a means of achieving intercorporate unity. The 


role of economic leverage has also been alluded to- 


by class theorists. Baran and Sweezy (1966) 
discussed the role of ‘‘corespective’’ behavior in 
limiting competition within industries. Herman 
(1981) and Useem (1983) have discussed the 
unifying role of economic concentration. And 
Mintz and Schwartz (1985) have focused on the 
power of financial institutions to resolve interindustry 
disputes. We argue below that economic leverage 
may play an important role in the prevention and 
resolution of intercorporate conflict. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


To examine the pluralist and class models of 
business consensus, we employ data on campaign 
contributions of corporate political action commit- 
tees (PACs) in the 1980 Congressional elections. 
These data were obtained from the Federal 
Election Commission’s 1980 Report on Political 
Contributions. Although large corporations can aid 
candidates in a number of ways, such as providing 
products or services at below-market rates or hiring 
a candidate’s friend or relative, gifts through PACs 
are a common, straightforward, and accurately- 
recorded means of indicating support. Interviews 
with CEOs suggest that contributions are generally 
made to further the interests of the corporation 
(Etzioni, 1984; Handler and Mulkern, 1982; 
Sabato, 1984). Two hundred seventy-three of the 
500 largest U.S. industrial corporations in 1980 
had PACs, including 80 of the largest 100, and 150 
of the largest 200. Among the firms in the Fortune 
800 list, 489 had PACs. The mean dollar amount 
of contributions to House and Senate candidates of 
these 489 PACs was about $29,000, and about 
$75,000 among the firms in our sample. Since the 
size of contributions is limited to $5,000 per 
candidate per election, no one gift from a single 
_ corporate PAC is likely to determine the outcome 
of an election. However, the aggregate impact of 
dozens of contributions can be considerable 
(Etzioni, 1984; Sabato, 1984). 

Most studies employing PAC data have exam- 
ined factors affecting the contributions of aggre- 
gates of individual firms (Clawson, 1985; Handler 
and Mulkern, 1982; Kouzi and Ratcliff, 1985; 
Masters and Baysinger, 1985). Our approach 
differs from these. We focus on the amount of 
agreement between firms, and our units of analysis 
are dyads created by comparisons of contributions. 

Because data on business transactions (the 
Federal input-output tables) are available only at 
the industry level, it is necessary to examine 
relations between industries rather than relations 
between firms to determine the effect of economic 
interdependence on business consensus (Burt, 
1983; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). We believe that 
this approach is adequate for our analysis.. First, 


there are good substantive reasons for treating - 
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industries as political actors. Many major indus- 
tries have historjcally had industry-wide lobbying 
organizations to advance what their members see 
as their common interests. Second, even most 
pluralists do not view interindustry relations as a 
significant basis of political conflict within the 
business community. Pluralists and their critics 
alike have viewed industries as politically cohe- 
sive, or at least possessed of firms with similar 
political interests (Alexander, 1983; Budde, 1980; 
Epstein, 1969). Finally, our own investigation 
revealed that either of the two largest members of 
an industry could be employed interchangeably 
without affecting the results of our analysis. 

Our dependent variable is what we refer to as 
political consensus. This is defined as the extent to 
which two or more actors support a particular 
government policy or a particular candidate for 
public office. Because this paper focuses on 
political campaign contributions, and because the 
term ‘‘consensus’’ has been employed primarily in 
research on attitudes and norms (see Rossi and 
Berk, 1985, for a recent example), some discus- 
sion of our use of the term in this context is called 
for. Most major corporations contribute to large 
numbers of candidates from all geographical 
regions. Corporate PACs contribute to particular 
candidates for several reasons. The feeling that a 
member of Congress might perform special favors 
for the firm is certainly one motive, but most 
research on PAC contributions suggests that it is 
not the overriding factor in the majority of cases 
(Handler and Mulkern, 1982). The candidate’s 
ideology or past voting record also plays a role. 
Some firms appear to contribute to candidates 
based on the candidates’ general conservatism 
(Clawson, 1985; Handler and Mulkern, 1982). 
However, the fact that 36 percent of corporate 
PAC dollars went to Democrats in 1980 and the 
fact that most contributions were made to incum- 
bents suggest that- this factor is also not of 
overriding importance. One factor cited frequently 
in the literature is a general view held by 
corporations that support of a particular individual 
is ‘*good for the company’’ (Handler and Mulkern, 
1982; Sabato, 1984). This view may be formed 
through discussions with officials of other corpora- 
tions, although this is not necessarily the case. 
Being ‘‘good for the company,” of course, 
includes. support of commensurate positions on 
policy matters that concern the company. How- ` 
ever, since some candidates who share a firm’s 
view on important issues receive the firm’s 
contributions while others do not, additional 
factors are involved. Reasons for supporting a 
particular candidate may include the individual’s 
honesty and integrity, accessibility, and leadership 
qualities, as well as his or her power and 
effectiveness. In short, a measure of political 
consensus that relies on similarity of party or 
ideology of candidates may be flawed, because 
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these factors may not be the predominant ones 
influencing a firm’s decision to contribute to a 
particular candidate. Our definition of consensus, 
based on common contributions to the same 
candidates, is behavioral rather than normative. It 
does not depend on imputation of ideology or party 
preference as motives behind particular contribu- 
tions. Instead, we view contributing to the same 
candidate as an expression of common political 
preferences, regardless of the particular reasons for 
given contribution. Although we cannot know the 
specific reasons behind particular contributions, 
we believe that contribution patterns reflect certain 
similarities or differences in corporations’ percep- 
tions of their general political interests. 

This definition of consensus still leaves open the 
issue of how such a consensus is reached. 
Although consensus can certainly be achieved 
through direct communication among the parties, 
such communication is not necessary for consensus 
to emerge. For example, both the plastics and 
automobile industries have a direct stake in 
policies that maintain a low price of oil. As a 
result, both industries might support candidates 
who favor oil price controls. It is not necessary for 
these industries to communicate with one another 
in order to decide to support the same candidates. 
Rather, each acting in its own interests can arrive 
at similar political positions. The consequences of 
these actions by different industries may be the 
same, regardless of whether direct communication 
occurs, since the aggregate effect of several 
industries’ support of a particular candidate can 
play a major role in the outcome of an election. 

Based on the pluralist and class models 
described above, we examined three independent 
variables. The first is what we call volume of 
transactions. This is the amount of business that 
occurs between two industries. Industries that do 
large amounts of business with one another are, 
based on the pluralist position, less likely to share 
similar economic interests than firms that do not 
transact large amounts of business. Therefore, they 
are unlikely to be high in political consensus. For 
example, increases in utility rates benefit utilities 
but hurt their corporate customers. Therefore, 
corporate consumers would appear to be unlikely 
to support the same candidates as would utilities. 
Members of the auto industry prefer low oil prices, 
while the oil companies benefit from price 
decontrol. Domestic steel manufacturers may 
prefer protective tariffs on imported steel, while 
manufacturers who purchase steel would opopose 
such tariffs. In each case, different political 
‘positions between customers and suppliers would 
be expected to emerge.! 


! There are certainly cases in which industries that do 
large amounts of business will have common political 
interests and cases in which industries that do little 
business with one another will have conflicting interests. 
For example, auto glass manufacturers and auto makers 
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Our second independent variable is Burt’s 
(1983) concept of ‘‘constraint,’’ which, in the 
conext of this paper, we refer to as economic 
leverage. This variable refers to the ability of one 
actor to limit the alternatives within which another 
actor can act. Applied to business transactions, 
constraint, or leverage, is the extent to which 
members of industry A are dependent on the 
business (either sales or products) of industry B but 
have few alternatives within B with which to do 
business. Leverage is related to, but not identical 
with, the volume of transactions. If members of 
industry A depend on large amounts of sales or 
purchases from industry B, and industry B is 
highly competitive, then if members of A are 
dissatisfied in their dealings with a particular 
member of B, they have a large number of 
alternative firms with which to transact business. 
However, if B is highly concentrated, B exercises 
greater leverage over A, and members of A have 
fewer alternatives within B from which to choose 
should they become dissatisfied with a particular 
business relation. Although this variable has not 
been previously employed by class theorists, it is 
consistent with the class model to view economic 
leverage as a source of conflict resolution within 
the business community. And, following the 
definition of consensus above, there is no reason to 
believe that direct coercion is typically involved. 
For example, Whitee (1982) has described a case 
in which several San Francisco banks that had 
originally supported a statewide mass-transit pro- 
posal reversed their position. This appeared to be 
due ‘to the anticipation of pressure from a smali 
number of major, politically organized oil compa- 
nies on which the banks were dependent for 
business. As one prominent banker told Whitt, 
‘You take a banker, and Standard Oil, Union Oil, 
Shell, . . . Mobil, Atlantic-Richfield, are good 
customers and if they say “We’re opposed to this.’ 
It’s awfully hard for a banker to say, ‘Well, we’re 
in favor of it’ ’’ (1982:116). 

Our third independent variable is interlocking 
directorates. As mentioned above, this variable has 
been treated by class theorists as a mechanism of 
class unity. Resource dependence theorists (Allen, 
1974; Pennings, 1980; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978) 
have treated interlocks as attempts to coopt sources 
of environmental uncertainty (that is, firms on 
which a firm is dependent for resources), and Burt 
(1983) has treated interlocks as attempts to coopt 
sources of environmental constraint. In order to 
separate the direct effects of interlocking from 
indirect effects of volume of transactions and 


would both be expected to support increases in highway 
construction. And the tourist industry would undoubtedly 
oppose the efforts of a steel or chemical manufacturer to 
build a plant in a scenic area. However, it is consistent 
with the pluralist position to hypothesize that, other 
things being equal, ties of trade will promote opposing or 
different political positions. 
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economic leverage, we have treated interlocks as 
an intervening variable in a path model. 

There were 14 major (two-digit) industries in the 
Standard Industrial Classification in which two or 
more firms operating primarily in those industries 
were members of the Fortune 500 in 1980. This 
provided a sample of 91 interindustry relations 
(dyads). Most major firms are involved in several 
industries. The Fortune 500 listing classifies firms 
according to the two-digit industry in which the 
greatest amount of their production takes place. 
We believe that this classification is most likely to 
be indicative of a firm’s primary interests. To 
determine whether our results would vary when 
different firms from an industry were employed, 
we selected the two largest firms in each of the 14 
industries. To insure the reliability of the analysis 
based on the two largest firms, we randomly 
selected one member of each industry and re-ran 
our analyses on the two resulting subsamples. The 
findings from these two calculations were virtually 
identical to our findings from the pooled sample, 
indicating that within-industry variation had little 
or no effect on the present analysis. To measure 
consensus, contributions by the two firms selected 
from each industry were pooled. Only unique 
contributions were retained for the analysis. Thus, 
cases in which both firms within an industry 
contributed to the same candidate were treated as a 
single contribution.? Lists of every recipient of 
contributions from each industry were compared 
among all 91 dyads. 

Although consensus is operationalized here as 
the extent to which industries contribute to the 
same candidates, the number of candidates contrib- 
uted to in common is partly determined by the 
number of contributions made by each industry. 
Therefore, the total number of contributions by the 
two industries in each dyad should be taken into 
account in our measure of consensus. One 
approach is to employ the following measure of 
association: 





c 
Q) Cy= — 
Vc’ c 
where Cy = consensus, Cj = the number of 
contributions in common, and c; and c; = the 


number of contributions made by the two members 
of each industry. This measure, which is identical 
to the measure of association employed in several 
studies of overlapping corporate board member- 
ships (Mariolis, 1975; Mizruchi, 1982) has the 
virtue of being interpretable as a correlation 
coefficient (see Mizruchi, 1982, chapter 3). The 
problem with this measure in the present context is 


2 There were 56 cases in which either or both members 


within an industry contributed to two or more different 


candidates within the same race. These contributions 
were deleted from the data set to avoid any potential bias 
toward consensus between industries that engaged in this 


practice. 
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that it gives no weight to increases in the actual 
number of common contributions. For example, 
two industries that made 20 contributions, all of 
which were in common, would be considered no 
more consensual than two industries that made five 
contributions, all of which were in common. 
Because, in our view, the common decision to 
contribute to additional candidates is one aspect of 
the consensus we wish to account for, we believe 
that the industries in the first example should be 
considered more consensual than the industries in 
the second example. An alternative is to take the 
logarithm of the product of c; and c; in the 
denominator, so that 


(2) Cy= 


C y 
log (c 1°¢y) 


Because the logarithmic progression is less steep 
than the square root progression, this measure 
accounts for certain industries’ increasing propen- 
sity to contribute to candidates in general, without 
de-emphasizing the importance of increases in the 
number of common contributions. However, a 
detailed examination of the properties of this 
measure revealed that it probably _ under- 
emphasizes the propensity to contribute. Thus, just 
as measure 1 may be overly conservative, measure 
2 is probably overly liberal. Therefore, we settled 
on a measure which emphasized industries’ 
propensity to contribute more than did measure 2, 
but gave credit to larger numbers of common 
contributions more than did measure 1: 


Cy 
(3) C y= — 
"Tog (c °c)? 


The results presented below are based on this 
measure. It should be emphasized that regardless 
of which of the three measures we employed, our 
substantive conclusions remained identical. The 
only differences were that the explained variance 
based on measure 2 was higher than that reported 
below, and the explained variance based on 
measure 1 was lower than that reported below. 
Results of calculations based on these and other 
alternative measures are available on request. 
Volume of transactions was operationalized as 
the proportion of all sales and purchase transac- 
tions made by industry i and induistry j that were 
between the two industries. Economic leverage 
(constraint) is based on the dependence of industry 
i on sales and purchases from industry j, weighted 
by the concentation of industry j (Burt, 1983:36-60). 
As discussed above, the rationale for this measure 
is that even if i is dependent on j for purchases or 
sales, the extent of j’s power over i will depend on 
the number of alternative establishments in j from 
which i has to choose. If j is highly concentrated, it 
will exert more leverage on i than if į} were highly 
competitive. In other words, the leverage of firms 
in industry j over those of industry i is based not 
only on the level of i’s dependence on j, but also 
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on the number of potential sources of supply or 


sales in j from which i has to choose. Data on 


volume of transactions and leverage were culled 
from the appendices in Burt (1983).3 

Although leverage is partly defined in terms of 
volume of transactions, it is instructive to include 
both variables simultaneously as independent 
variables. When both are examined simulta- 
neously, the volume of transactions coefficient can 
be viewed as a measure of the amount of business 
between two industries, independent of the effects 
of economic leverage. Likewise, the leverage 
coefficient can be viewed as a mesure of the 
coercive elements in the relation, independent of 
the amount of business between the two indus- 
tries.* 

The measure of interlocking directorates fol- 
lowed that of consensus. Board members of each 
of the two firms in an industry were pooled, 
redundant names were eliminated, and compari- 
sons between all 91 pairs were made. Interlocks 
were measured in two ways. In the first, all 
director overlaps between industries were counted. 
In the second, interlocks involving officers of one 
of the firms were distinguished from ties in which 
officers were not involved. The distinction be- 
tween officer and non-officer interlocks has been 
compared with that between strong and weak ties 
(Granovetter, 1973; Mintz and’ Schwartz, 1985; 
Mizruchi, 1982). Some studies have found that 
strong tie (officer) interlocks appear more likely to 
be representative of resource dependence (Palmer, 
1983) while weak tie (non-officer) interlocks are 
more likely to play the integrative role described 
by social class theorists (Bearden and Mintz, 1983; 
Mintz and Schwartz, 1985; vee 1982; 
Ornstein, 1984). 


There were only 24 dyads in which ieis i 


occurred, possibly because of the small number of 
companies (28) in the sample. Nearly all of these 
cases were characterized by a single tie. Therefore, 
our interlock variable was dichotomized. This 


3 The data in Burt’s appendix are drawn from the 1967 
input-output tables, while our political and interlock data 
are drawn from 1980 materials. However, in a recent 
study, Burt (1985) found a high level of stability in 
input-output relations over time. 

* Unlike the measure of volume of transactions, the 
leverage relation between two industries is by definition 
asymmetric, that is cy does not equal cy. Thus, our 14 
dyads are actually involved in 182 leverage relations 
rather than 91. However, the correlation of the leverage 
of j on i with the leverage of i on j is .8, and both 
variables cannot be included simultaneously in the 
regression equation. Use of either cy and cy as predictors 
yielded identical conclusions, although the cy coefficients 
were slightly larger. We also found that the level of 
symmetry, or balance, in leverage relations between two 
industries had no effect on the outcome of our analysis. 
For an extended discussion of the relation between 
leverage and asymmetry, see Mizruchi and Koenig 
(1984), 
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meant that in the path model, interlocking was 
treated as a dichotomous dependent variable. This 
sacrifice of statistical reliability was judged to be a 
reasonable price to pay, compared to the benefits 
gained by employing an ordinary least squares path 
analysis. It had no effect on the final results.‘ 


RESULTS | 


Correlations among the variables are presented in 
Table 1. The results of two separate path models, 
one employing all interlocks as the intervening 
variable, the other distinguishing between strong 
and weak ties, are presented in Figures 1a and 1b. 
The regression results for each model are presented 
in Table 2. 

The results show several patterns. First, both 
volume of transactions and leverage have strong, 
opposite, independent effects. Neither is strongly 
correlated with consensus in the bivariate correla- 
tions, but their strength as predictors increases 
markedly when their partial effects are examined in 
the regression equations. The findings show that 
when one industry exercises leverage over another, 
controlling for the volume of transactions, mem- 
bers of the two industries are likely to contribute to 
the same candidates. However, when leverage is 
controlled, volume of transactions has a negative 
impact on consensus. The two. variables, by 
themselves, account for 21 percent of the variation 


in consensus, a remarkable finding considering the - 
measures employed (based on two-digit indus- © 


tries), and the data (based on only the firms’ 
primary industries). The coefficients both had 
two-tailed probability levels of less than .0001, 
suggesting that the observed relationship is captur- 
ing a true association.® 


> One additional issue must be confronted. It is 
reasonable to expect that, ceteris paribus, firms located in 
the same geographical area will tend to contribute to the 


same candidates, and that any associations we find - 


between interdependence and consensus may in fact be a 
consequence of geography. However, we have found no 
relation between having a headquarters in the same city, 
state, or region and similarity of contributions, and 
controlling for this factor has no effect on the coefficients 
of the other variables. Most firms in our sample 
contribute to a large number of candidates (mean = 121.8) 
from all parts of the country. These firms have plants 
and/or subsidiaries in widely-dispersed regions, which 
increases their national orientation. In addition, members 
of Congress who oversee legislation of interest to 
particular corporations are more often than not from 
districts other than those of the company’s headquarters. 
Further work is necessary to examine the relation 
between a firm’s plant locations and contributions. For 
now, we can say that geographical proximity of 
headquarter location has no effect on the present analysis. 

© Because we are dealing with dyadic relations in 
which the same industries appear more than once, our 91 
observations are not completely independent. This raises 
questions about the reliability of standard probability 
values. Following Burt (1983:130), we have employed 
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Table 1. Correlations Among Variables (n= 91) 
2 


. Political Consensus # —,19* 
. Volume of Transactions # 

Economic Leverage # 

. Interlocks (n= 24) 

Strong Ties (n= 10) 

Weak Ties (n= 14) 


a a a o 


3 4 5 6 
194 —.09 ~.16 ~.02 
654 - 01 .03 —.03 

02 02 01 
Sete 71*** 
—.15 


# in logarithms (base 10); variables 4—6 are dichotomous. 
* p< .10; ** p< .001; *** p<.0001; all tests were two-tailed. 


Although both economic variables significantly 
predict political consensus, neither is associated 
with director interlocks, either strong or weak ties. 
This finding is inconsistent with much of the 
resource dependence literature, including’ Burt’s 
finding that constraint predicts where interlocking 
is likely to occur. The . leverage-interlocking 
relation is positive, but it is not nearly statistically 
significant. However, it must be emphasized that 
interindustry ties were operationalized differently 
in the present study. As mentioned above, ‘we 


employed relations between two-digit rather than- 


four-digit industries, so our findings may have 
greater measurement error.” Galaskiewicz et al: 
(1985) also found no relation (at the company 
level) between constraint and interlocking, and 
Palmer et al. (1984) found no effect of constraint 
(again at the company level) on the reconstitution 
of accidentally broken interlocks. We examined 
our own data at the company level, employing a 
measure similar to Palmer et al.’s and also found 
no association between constraint and interlocking. 
It appears that Burt’s finding is extremely sensitive 
to measurement discrepancies. 

Third, interlocking was not significantly associ- 
ated with consensus, and its coefficient was 
negative, contrary to the predictions of the class 
model. As shown in Figure 1b, the basis for this 
negative effect is the impact of strong ties.® 


routine statistical tests here, while recognizing that the 
true probabilities are likely to be higher than those 
reported. Because the probabilities of our interdepen- 
dence coefficients are less than .0001, we are confident 
that the coefficients are statistically significant. Our 
strong-tie interlock coefficients, reported below, have 
more marginal probability values. The effects reported 
here correspond closely with those found in previous data 
sets we have examined, increasing our confidence in the 
reliability of this finding as weil. 

7 Pfeffer and Salancik (1978:116), citing Bain (1968), 
note that estimates based on two-digit industries are 
likely to be conservative, that is, prone to Type I error. 

8 As mentioned above, we examined several different 
operationalizations of consensus as a check on the 
reliability of our results. Although the strong tie 
coefficient had a probability of less than .10 in most 
cases, there were others in which its level exceeded .10. 


Although the statistical significance of the finding 
on strong ties is marginal, we were surprised by 
the negative coefficient and decided to further 
pursue the issue. We considered the possibility that - 


by treating consensus at the industry level of 
analysis, we were obfuscating possible effects on 


‘consensus at the organizational level. To examine 


this, we correlated interlocks with consensus 
among our 373 interfirm dyads. We found a slight 
positive correlation, (.08) between weak ties and 
consensus, and a slight negative correlation (~ .07) 
between strong ties and consensus. Because these 
Coefficients approached statistical significance (p<. 10 
in a one-tailed test), and because of the small 
number of observed interlocks in our sample, it 
might be pcssible to view these findings as 
providing suggestive evidence for the thesis that 
weak ties provide one basis for corporate political 
unity. However, the small magnitude of the 
coefficients raises further doubts about the impor- 
tance of this relation. But why is the relation 
between strong ties and consensus at the industry 
level negative? . 


DISCUSSIOIN 


We believe that the negative relation between 
strong ties and consensus may be explained by 
both the resource dependence and class models. 
Cooptation theorists argue that interlocks are one 
organizatione] mechanism for dealing with turbu- 
lence in their environments (Allen, 1974; Selznick, 
1949; Thompson and McEwen, 1958). For exam- 
ple, an interlock might allow a firm to gain access 
to a politician to whom it has no other ties. 
Similarly, if two firms (or industries) have 
conflicting political interests, they might employ 
officer interlocks to attempt to mediate their 
differences. At the same time, the role of 
interlocks as mediating mechanisms for disputes 
within the basiness world is a prominent theme in 
the social class literatue. Thus, the findings could 
be seen as consistent with both perspectives. 

Of course, if this mediation were entirely 
successful, we would expect to observe a unified _ 
relation between the companies or industries. It is 
possible that political disagreements (or differences 
in focus) are one factor that leads companies to 
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Table 2. Regression Models Used in Path Analyses 
(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 


Ind Vars Con# Con Con Nik St = Wt 
Vol. Trans. —~ ,§53*** — .556*** ~ 550*** ~ .034 027 — .066 
Leverage 54gre* 554ate J550** .038 — .002 .048 
Interlocks —.109 

Strong Ties — .158* 

Weak Ties — ,022 

R? .210 222 235 001 001 .003 


* p= .101; *** p< .0001; all tests were two-tailed. 
#column heading represents the dependent variable for the equation. 


Figure i. Path Models of Effects on Consensus. 
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interlock. Only a time series analysis would be 
capable of resolving this issue.’ 

The negative effect of volume of transactions is 
consistent with the pluralist position that industries 
with conflicting economic interests will exhibit 
opposed rather than similar political preferences. 
As suggested earlier, volume of transactions may 
lead to conflict rather than consensus, because 
industries that do business with one another may be 
on opposite sides of issues. As in an example 
mentioned above, the steel industry may support 
protective tariffs on imported steel to limit 
competition, while the automobile industry might 
oppose them. Or, as Whitt (1982) found, financial 
institutions may support mass transit proposals that 
are opposed by oil companies that are major bank 
customers. Although our data do not demonstrate 
that industries with high volume of transactions 
behave in opposition to one another, they do show 
that such industries are more likely to behave 
dissimilarly. 

As discussed above, the major point of conten- 


tion between pluralists and class theorists is no ` 


longer whether tendencies toward divergence exist, 
but rather whether , mechanisms exist that are 
capable of resolving disputes and fostering class- 
wide consensus. Our findings on interlocking 
suggest that direct interindustry interlocks (at least 
within the manufacturing sector) do not fulfill this 
function. However, our findings on economic 
leverage suggest that this factor may play such a 
role. When one industry is able to exert leverage 
over another, or when both industries mutually 
constrain one another so that voluntary action is 
limited, then that industry’s interests must be taken 
into account when expressing political preferences. 
As in Whitt’s (1982) example described above, if 
members of an industry feel constrained by those 
of another, they may be reluctant to take a public 
position that is contary to that of the latter. This 
consensus may be attained through direct commu- 
nication, but such communication is not necessary. 
Our findings suggest that dependence on industries 
in which few alternative customers or suppliers are 
available triggers a tendency toward similarity of 


9 Banks and other financial institutions were not 
included in this analysis because input-output tables do 


not contain data on lending relations, on which most- 


financial-nonfinancial relations are based. However, it is 
well known that financial institutions are heavily 
involved in interlocking directorates (Mintz and Schwartz, 
1985; Mizruchi, 1982; Pennings, 1980), and Mintz and 
Schwartz argue that financial institutions play an 
important integrating role within the business commu- 
nity. Our own preliminary analysis has found a positive 
association between consensus within industries and 
indirect interlocks through financial institutions (Mizruchi 
and Koenig, 1985). Further research on the relation 
between interlocks and political consensus should include 
indirect interlocks through financial institutions as a 
variable. 
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political contributions. In other words, volume of 
transactions between industries appears to be 
associated with opposed (or, at least, different) 
political interests, but firms will behave similarly if 
leverage is involved, that is, if particular firms 
must do business with one another. Regardless of 
whether the leverage is primarily one-way, or 
relatively equal between the industries, the level of 
consensus is the same. !° 


CONCLUSION 


Pluralists and class theorists have taken opposing 
positions on the extent of business political unity. 
Rather than attempting to generalize about whether 
the business community is characterized by 
conflict or consensus, we have attempted to 
identify the conditions that affect the degree of 
consensus in relations between particular indus- 
tries. Instead of looking at the behavior of 
individual firms, we have examined the degree of 
consensus between dyads of industries. We found 
that, when controlling for the economic leverage 
that one industry has over another, the more 
business two industries transact with one another, 
the less likely they are to share political prefer- 
ences. This finding is consistent with the pluralist 
model, which posits that divergent economic 
interests are a major factor in preventing business 
unity. Moreover, direct interlocks between indus- 
tries did not increase political consensus, as class 
theorists would predict. However, we found that, 
controlling for the volume of business that two 
industries engaged in, the economic leverage of 
one industry over another was positively associated 


10 To further illustate the contradictory effects of 
volume of transactions and economic leverage, consider 
two examples from our findings. The stone, clay, and 
glass and fabricated metals industries do a relatively large 
amount of business with one another. However, both 
industries are relatively competitive, so that a small 
amount of leverage characterized this relation. These 
industries contributed to only 31 candidates in common. 
The chemical and primary metals industries also engaged 
in a high volume of transactions. However, both 
industries are relatively concentrated, contributing to a 
high degree of leverage. Unlike the previous dyad, 
members of the chemical and primary metal industries 
had few alternatives with which to do business: The two 
industries contributed to 164 candidates in common. The 
large disparity in consensus remains even when the 
number of total contributions by members of each dyad 
are taken into account. The correlations were .287 for 
stone, clay, and glass vs. fabricated metals and .530 for 
chemicals vs. primary metals. The exact processes by 
which such a consensus is reached requires a detailed 
examination of whose interests are taken into account 
when corporations determine to whom to make contribu- 
tions. We believe that the interests of industries that exert 
economic leverage over members of a particular industry 
deserve serious attention. 
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with political consensus. This suggests that 
economic leverage might be a factor capable of 
enforcing business unity, a finding consistent with 
the class model. Since leverage is defined in terms 
of industry concentration, it also suggests that 
industry concentration plays a role in enforcing 
business consensus.'! In the absence of this 
cohesive force, companies will pursue their own 
interests, irrespective of the interests of others. For 
industries that do considerable business with one 
another, these interests are likely to differ. 
Nevetheless, when industries are locked into 
transacting with one another, and when the options 
of which firms to transact with are limited, we can 
expect to observe similar political behavior be- 
tween the two industries. 

Subsequent research on the sources of business 
consensus should bring other factors discussed by 
class theorists into their analyses. For example, do 
indirect interlocks through financial institutions 
increase consensus, even if direct interindustry 
interlocks do not? What role do common social 
club and policy making organization memberships 
play? Although geographical similarity of headquar- 
ter location does not affect consensus, what role 
does common plant locations play? We have begun 
to examine these issues, and hope that others will 
follow suit. In the meantime, we have identified a 
potentially important mechanism of business polit- 
ical integration: the role of economic leverage. 
Understanding the extent of its importance, and the 
industries primarily responsible for generating and 
maintaining political consensus within the business 
community, should now become a primary focus 
of our efforts. 
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| RETHINKING INTERNAL LABOR MARKETS: 
NEW INSIGHTS FROM A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE* 


DAVID STARK 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


‘‘Internal labor markets” take different forms in the capitalist and the socialist firm as the 
distinctive organizational problems in each economic system produce differing but 
comparable institutional solutions. Analysis of systemic uncertainties and the organiza- 
tional responses of workers and managers yields a comparative model of mirrored 
opposition: in economies in which the firm operates in a market environment, systemic 
uncertainties regarding labor are reduced through internal bureaucratic rules operating 
according to a classificatory logic. In the socialist economy, by contrast, where systemic 
uncertainties are produced by a bureaucratic .environment, the firm responds through 
internal market transactions based on affiliative ties. The market-like character of these 
internal mechanisms is brought into even sharper relief in an analysis of the recent 
establishment in Hungary of semi-autonomous subcontracting units inside the enterprise. 


From the putting-out system of the early 19th 
century, to internal subcontracting at the turn of the 
century, to Frederick Taylor’s system of ‘‘scien- 
tific management,” market economies have seen 
various organizational solutions to the problem of 
the allocation and reward of labor by the 
enterprise. Within the past decade, ‘‘internal labor 
markets” have been identified by sociologists and 
economists as the prevalent institutional arrange- 
ment governing the allocation and reward of labor 
by the large capitalist firm in the contemporary 
period (Althauser and Kalleberg, 1981; Baron, 
1984; Pfeffer and Cohen, 1984; Doeringer and 
Piore, 1971; Osterman, 1984; Williamson et al., 
1975). Internal labor markets have been studied in 
comparative perspective in a number of advanced 
capitalist societies (e.g., Koike, 1983; Streeck, 
1984); but the subject has not been explored in the 
context of a state socialist economy. This paper 
undertakes such a comparison. 

The purpose of this comparison is to contrast the 
mode of operation of internal labor markets in the 
capitalist firm with a quite different set of 
mechanisms in the socialist firm. To engage in 
comparison requires that we focus on the broadly 
similar functions performed by ‘“‘internal labor 
markets’ in both systems. To understand the 
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specificity of the institutional arrangements that 
perform comparable functions’ in both the capitalist 
and the socialist firm requires that we suspend our 
initial assumption that internal labor markets have 
some invariant form (e.g., routinized promotions 
along ladders of bureaucratically defined job 
classifications). 

The following analysis opens with a schematized 
model—a heuristic device to highlight the similar- 
ities and differences in the allocative and reward 
mechanisms within firms in the two economic 
systems. To anticipate the major lines of the 
argument developed below: in capitalist economies 
and in socialist economies, workers and firms face 
a number of uncertainties regarding labor that arise 
from the firm’s coexistence, competition, and 
dependence upon other economic units in the 
organizational field. If the activities of other 
economic units cannot be controlled, then, at least, 
greater predictability can be attained within the 
(albeit permeable) boundaries of the enterprise 
itself. The mechanisms for accomplishing this goal 


_ are internal labor markets (generically defined) in 


both systems; but the specific institutional arrange- 
ments and the logics according to which they 
operate differ. 

In both the capitalist and the socialist firm, 
internal labor markets perform broadly similar 
functions in tying workers to the firm, facilitating 
greater predictability of earnings and employment, 
ensuring cooperation in production, and thus 
reducing the effects of systemic uncertainties. The 
source and the nature of these systemic constraints 
and uncertainties, however, are not identical for 
the capitalist and the socialist firm. As a 
consequence, ‘‘internal labor markets’’ take differ- 
ent forms in the two types of firms. Analysis of 
systemic uncertainties and the organizational re- 
sponses of workers and managers yields a 
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comparative model of mirrored opposition: in 
economies in which-the firm operates in a market 
environment, systemic uncertainties regarding la- 
bor are reduced through internal bureaucratic 
rules. In the socialist economy, by contrast, where 
systemic uncertainties are produced by a bureau- 
cratic environment, the firm responds through 
internal market transactions. 

The use of internal market transactions to reduce 
the effects of systemic uncertainties in the socialist 
firm is brought into sharper relief in a recent 
organizational innovation in Hungary—the forma- 
tion of semi-autonomous subcontracting units 
inside the enterprise. Discussion of these new 
market forms will 1) outline the ways in which the 
recent internal subcontracting arrangements pro- 
mote organizational flexibility for the firm, and 2) 
analyze in greater detail the forms of bargaining 
that characterize the relations between subcontract- 
ing units and enterprises. These subcontractual 
links represent a formalized but non-bureaucratized 
development of the informal market transactions 
characteristic of internal labor markets in the 
socialist firm. 

The aim of this comparative project is not to 
produce a more rigorous definition of internal labor 
markets, based on experiences inside the capitalist 
firm, which can then be used to ascertain the extent 
to which the allocation and reward of labor in the 
large socialist firm conforms to or departs from this 
definition. Instead, the goal is to develop a 
comparative strategy in which the specificity of the 
organizational problems and institutional ‘‘solu- 
tions’’ in each system is revealed through their 
mutual contrast. The model of mirrored opposition 
allows us to grasp this dual specificity simulta- 
neously as the institutional configuration of each 
system serves as a prism refracting the distinctive 
dimensions ‘of the other. 


INTERNAL LABOR MARKETS IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Reducing Uncertainties from a 
Market Environment 


For purposes of this discussion, the central idea of 
the internal labor market approach' is that both 
managers and workers in the large capitalist firm 
(at the same time that they try to maximize. 
opportunities for profits and wages, respectively) 
attempt to reduce uncertainties arising from. the 
market environment. From the managers’ perspec- 


l! Various approaches are brought here under one 
rubric. For an excellent summary of competing and 
complementary theories of internal labor markets see 
Baron (1984). In terms of Althauser and Kalleberg’s 
(1981) important conceptual reformulation of types. of 
internal labor markets, the focus in these paragraphs is on 
the Firm Internal Labor Market (FILM) in the capitalist 
economy. 
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tive, a major cause of -concern-is the uncertainty of 
whether employees will stay with the firm. This 
lincertainty poses a problem for the enterprise 
because, although workers come to the firm with 
educational credentials and some skills, they often 
receive considerable training on the job. To insure 
that the enterprise (and not some other firm) gets 
the returns on that investment, the enterprise takes 
certain steps to reduce the likelihood that its 
workers will take those skills out onto the external 
labor market. The results are regular, incremental 
wage and salary increases and promotions along 
internal: job ladders, regulated by principles of 
formal bureaucratic rules. These ‘routinized proce- 
dures, moreover, not only attach skilled employees 


-to the firm but also facilitate the transmission of 


skills among workers themselves and provide 
long-term incentives to encourage performance by 
workers in the production process. 

From the workers’ perspective, the major 
uncertainty is that unfavorable labor market 
conditions‘ (e.g., high unemployment) will drive 
down the costs of their dismissal and replacement 
by new workers. Thus, workers, too, have ‘an 
interest in institutionalizing these administrative 
rules that govern internal job ladders and the wage 
and salary increments correlated with promotion. 
And, especially through their trade unions, they 
attempt to ‘enforce principles such as seniority as 
the salient criteria for determining the order of 
promotions or temporary layoffs. To the extent that 
they are successful, uncertainty of employment is 
differentially distributed across the working class 
and the actual or potential beneficiaries are more 
likely to cooperate in the production process 
(Edwards, 1979). The result of these efforts, by 
both workers and managers to reduce the threat of 
uncertainties from the labor market, is: the 
increasing bureaucratization of the mechanisms of 
staffing and reward internal to the firm. In the U.S. 
auto and steel industries we find, for example, a 
system of industrial relations characterized by 
narrow job classifications organized on well- 
defined ladders regulated by formal governance 
procedures. 

Thus, in the contemporary period of the 
development of the capitalist economy, efforts 
within the enterprise to reduce uncertainties 
generated by a market environment take the form 
of bureaucratic rules. Although these arrangements 
are labelled ‘‘internal labor markets,"’ their 
character as bureaucratic rules is their distinctive 
trait (Osterman, 1984:2-6). 

The particular character of these rules, more- 
over, is not simply that they are impersonal, but 
that they selectively bring into salience certain 
abstract attributes of persons. Not unique and 
singular properties, but categorical features are the 
only officially recognized criteria. The principle 
governing eligibility, selection, and reward is not 
membership in an interacting group, but member- 
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ship in a category of persons. Internal labor 
markets in the West operate according to a 
classificatory logic.2 For example, in the steel 
industry, individuals with certain credentials (a 
formal category) are eligible for promotions; only 
those at skill grade ten and with at least five years 
seniority can apply for jobs in the new rolling mill; 
and workers who fall into the category of those 
who entered the firm before 1971 will not be 
dismissed in the current layoffs. In the internal 
labor markets of the capitalist firm, individuals are 
differentially rewarded and/or protected insofar as 
they belong to a category in the official classifica- 
tions. These categories are themselves the products 
of bargaining (that is, they are not naturally given 
but produced through negotiations concerning 
which criteria will be relevant in which circum- 
stances). In this sense, negotiations about the 
‘‘terms of the contract’’ are not simply about 
numerical calculations (wage rates, productivity 
increases, cost of living, etc.) but in large measure 
about the terms in the officially recognized system 
of classification.” It is through this classification 
(categories of persons and categories of jobs) that 
an internal labor market is constructed. 


The Socialist Firm in the Face of Uncertainties 


We turn now to the case of the state socialist 
economies of Eastern Europe; that is, we shift to 
the socialist firm operating in a bureaucratic 
environment, In the myth of planning there are, of 
course, no uncertainties in the system. Under 
conditions of administrative allocation of various 
factor inputs, the director of an enterprise is given 
a plan target, told from which firms supplies will 
arrive, and to which firms products will be sent; 
prices and wages are fixed, there is no credit 
market, and under Stalinist conditions even labor is 
directly, centrally, and administratively allocated. 
Under conditions of central planning it might seem 
that all sources of uncertainty have been elimi- 
nated, 

The director of our socialist firm, however, 
would be quite surprised to learn that there are no 
uncertainties in the system. And he or she would 
locate the major source of uncertainties in the 


2 For insights on the classificatory politics through 
which social and organizational categories are con- 
structed, defended, dissimulated, and challenged, see 
Bourdieu and Boltanski (1981) and Bourdieu (1984, 
especially pp. 466-84). . ; 

? Systems of classification are thus both a resource and 
an object of contestation. The terrain on which such 
classificatory politics occurs is not only at the bargaining 
table of contract negotiations but also in the courts and 
government agencies. A recent example of this classifica- 
tory politics can be seen in the current efforts to reclassify 
jobs around the issue of ‘‘comparable worth’’ to 
counteract occupational sex segregation. 
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planning process, that is, the bureaucratic environ- 
ment, itself. In the first place, plan targets are not 
fixed but can change in the middle of the period to 
which the plan applies (Berliner, 1956; Nove, 
1980: 104-107). Moreover, although the supplying 
firm is specified, there 1s no guarantee that parts, 
materials, and other supplies will be delivered on 
time or will meet the requisite specifications. With 
few options to seek alternative suppliers, the 
manager must cope with these supply bottlenecks 
(Kornai, 1980; Berliner, 1976: 62-92). In Hungary 
(and, to a lesser extent in the other East European 
economies), plan targets are being replaced by 
“‘indicators’’ and other more indirect regulating 
mechanisms. But even in these cases where the 
firm has more autonomy in choosing suppliers, 
nonetheless, supply bottlenecks arising: from the 
“‘shortage economy” continue to plague enterprise 
managers, and “‘rush work’’ or “‘storming’’ still 
characterize the work place at the end of monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly planning periods (Laki, 1980). 
The shift from plan targets to the more indirect 
indicators (which are subject to sudden and 
dramatic changes no less, and perhaps even more, 
than the notorious physical output measures of the 
plan targets) still means that the manager must 
navigate the firm through a process in which 
investment funds and, in many cases, wage funds, 
are allocated through central budgetary mecha- 


nisms (Kornai, 1983; Vági, 1982). 


The nature of the bureaucratic environment 
bears directly on the allocation and reward of labor 
inside the firm. To cope with the uncertainties of 
supplies and shifts in either plan targets or indirect 
regulators, a substantial labor reserve is the surest 
protection. Firms that have hoarded labor have 
hidden labor reserves that can be mobilized when 
supplies finally arrive or when signals change. 
Because labor hoarding is not isolated but general, 
the systemic result is a situation of chronic labor 
shortage. This chronic labor shortage forms’ the 
basis of workers’ bargaining power with manage- 
ment (Sabel and Stark, 1982). 

From the perspective of shop management, the 
allocation of labor is also shaped by some 
fundamental features of the economics of shortage. 
Shop management faces repeated instances of 
forced substitution; i.e., when supplies or spare 
parts of a certain quality or specification cannot be 
obtained, they must make do with what is 
available. The consequence is that production runs 
must be interrupted, machines rapidly retooled, 
modifications made, normal sequences reversed, 
etc. To accomplish this, workers must be shifted 
(not simply within a month but often within a 
single day) from one machine to another across 
work groups and even across shops (Ladé and 
Tóth, 1985a). Not as a virtue but as a necessity in 
response to often occurring ‘‘crises,’’ the produc- 
tion process in state socialist economies requires a 
flexible allocation of labor on the shop floor. 
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Moreover, the consequences of storming periods 
(intense bouts of work in which machinery is 
sometimes run without stopping for regular 
maintenance) combined with the fact that physical 
equipment is continued in operation past the point 
of normal technological obsolescence, is that 
foremen and superintendents face the imminent 
danger of breakdowns. To keep equipment running 
(either by speedy repair or by measures to prevent 


breakdowns under conditions when physical equip- ` 


ment is periodically over-utilized), shop manage- 
ment must rely on regular production workers to 
engage in certain maintenance and repair functions 
(Makó, 1985; Héthy and Makó, 1978). In short, 
many of the material and organizational prerequi- 
sites of strictly Taylorist work methods ‘and 
payment systems are absènt on the socialist shop 
floor.‘ 

Thus, to mitigate the effects of uncertainties 
from the bureaucratic environment, managers in 
the socialist firm depend on workers’ cooperation 
at crucial moments and in key’ aspects of the 
production process. But they do not depend on all 
workers equally. Reduction of uncertainty there- 
fore requires differential allocation of rewards 
targeted to those workers with firm-specific skills 
and less routinized tasks. The question is whether 
this goal is accomplished through bureaucratically 
regulated job classifications. At first glance, it 
might seem that this is the case: within the socialist 
firm, formal classifications according to educa- 
tional credentials, skill, physically demanding or 
hazardous working conditions, and the like, 
abound (Nove, 1980:206-207; McAuley 1979: 
184-206). But these bureaucratic classifications 
are not the result of bargaining between managers 
and workers in a firm or industry, but are imposed 
on the firm by the central authorities. Central wage 
scales and: job classification are, above all, an 
attempt to limit inter-enterprise wage differentials 
and restrict overall wage outlays. And because 
they are centrally established (and not the conse- 
quence of bargaining that reflects the specific 
conditions of the firm, locale, or industry), these 
formalized categories represent a further instance 
of constraints originating from the bureaucratic 
environment. Not by applying, but by circumvent- 
ing these categories can a manager in the socialist 
firm achieve the flexibility in the allocation and 
reward of labor so necessary to meet production 
targets. 


Selective Bargaining in the Socialist Firm 


If not through more bureaucratic rules at the level 
of the enterprise, through what mechanisms can 


* The attempt to bring an entire national economy 
under rationalized control through the instruments of 
central planning at the macro level poses insurmountable 
obstacles to ‘‘scientific management” at the micro level. 
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shop management insure the cooperation of key 
workers in a never-ending series of ad hoc 
arrangements? The hierarchically organized trade 
unions of Eastern Europe provide few channels for 
securing cooperation at the point of production. 
Instead, shop management engages in market-like 
transactions of selective bargaining. In this shadow 
bargaining, the “‘bargaining units’ are informal 
groups, membership in which is determined by 
position in the social networks of the shop floor. 
These informal groups are constituted and repro- 
duced by acts of exchange among workers 
themselves, e.g., special tools, spare parts, and 
information (Eéthy and Makó, 1972a, 1978; 
Kemény, ‘1978; Fazekas, 1984). In their negotia- 
tions, both shop management and workers depend | 


‘on the informa: groups to construct equivalences 
-and enforce the quid pro quo in the hidden 


bargaining, as, for example, when workers agree 
to perform special tasks during difficult times and 
are compensated (perhaps weeks later) by receiv- 
ing easy overtime or payment for fictive work in a 
period when management has resources to distrib- 
ute (Lukács, 1984; Kövári and Szirdéczki, 1985; 
Ladé and Tóth, 1985b). This shop floor bargaining 
is, above all, transactive, and the conditions of 
exchange are oñen so incommensurate, particular- 
istic, and complicated that this non-routinized 
exchange is not and cannot be governed by 
bureaucratic rules. 

If managers in the socialist firm have an interest 
in the socialist ‘‘internial labor market,’ many 
workers do as well, and for reasons directly related 
to the’ uncertainties specific to the socialist 
economy. Unlike workers in the West, workers in 
State socialist economies face few, if any, 
uncertainties about employment. per. se. The 
employment policies of the. regimes and the 
structurally reproduced conditions of labor short- 
age insure virtually no unemployment. Similarly, 
before the-recent appearance of inflation in Eastern 
Europe, workers could be relatively certain of 
stable prices and a steady (but slow) increase in the 
standard of living. But they do face another set of 
uncertainties. The fact that the majority of manual 
workers in the socialist economy work on piece 
rates, and that only a small percentage are not on 
some kind of >erformance-based incentive system 
(International Labour Organization, 1984:144-45; 
Kirsch, 1972:25-43), means that many workers are 
threatened by the same production problems that 
give headaches to management: in situations where 
the basic wag2 is a relatively small proportion of 
total earnings, breakdowns and supply bottlenecks 


5 Informal bargaining, of course, also takes place on 
the shop floor of the large capitalist firm. The point here 
is that whereas informal agreements are a subordinate 
mechanism within the capitalist firm, selective bargain- 
ing is the primary mechanism constituting the internal 
labor market of the socialist firm. 
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disrupt production and can make it difficult to meet 
the norms.° This threat heightens the significance 
of the informal work group for two reasons: a 
strong informal group 1) provides resources for 
internal crisis management (the exchange of 
services among workers themselves to cope with 
these events) and 2) provides the channels for 
negotiations to even out earnings across good times 
and bad by calling in debts (incurred by shop 
management) when the occasion or need arises. 
Moreover, central wage regulations and job 
classifications lead to the uncertainty among 
workers that additional skills (especially those 
which are firm-specific) or additional effort will 
yield additional rewards. Workers who belong to 
the stronger informal groups on the shop floor are 
able to valorize their skills as the shadow 
bargaining provides an avenue of maneuver to 
achieve somewhat greater calculability in the ratio 
between effort (or skill) and reward (Héthy and 
Makó, 1972a; Kertesi and Szirdczki, 1985). 

The ability to exploit uncertainties facing 
managers gives workers the opportunity to engage 
in transactive bargaining; the need to reduce the 
uncertainties they face themselves gives workers a 
real stake in these market-like transactions. But the 
shop floor is not a homogenous field in which 
bargaining resources are equally distributed. Some 
workers are favorably located at critical production 
bottlenecks; others lack technical skills. Still others 
lack the ‘‘political’’ skills to capitalize their assets 
(Makó, 1985). Not least important, workers differ 
in their possession of social capital (Bourdieu, 
1980)—the contacts and connections that make up 
the informal groups, the affiliative ties on the 
networks of the shop floor that are so necessary for. 
translating opportunities into advantageous bargain- 
ing. Workers’ informal groups, the primary agency 
for transactive bargaining, vary in their density, 
extensiveness, and in the control they are able to 
exercise; or, in the language of the Hungarian shop 
floor, they are of different ‘‘weight’’ (Fazekas, 
1984; see also Farkas, 1983). In practice this 
means that not all workers participate (directly or 
indirectly) in the informal bargaining with manage- 
ment. 

Within the selective bargaining of the socialist 
internal labor market, whether a given worker is 
included in the ‘‘bargaining unit’’ and ‘‘covered by 
its agreements’’ (to use conventional industrial 
relations terminology to highlight the contrast with 
western trade unions) is not determined by 
bureaucratic criteria. And although age, seniority, 
and technical skill are structural factors that 
influence the likelihood of being in an informal 


ó For evidence of wide fluctuations in monthly 
earnings for Hungarian workers in a number of industries 
see Farkas (1983), Ladé and Tóth (1985b), Héthy and 
Makó (1972b}, and Lukács (forthcoming). 
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group with greater bargaining power, none of these 


. attributes makes the individual automatically ‘‘eli- 


gible for benefits.” In other words, it is personal 
membership in a group and not impersonal 
membership in a formal category that makes the 
individual a potential beneficiary of the informal 
bargaining. Similarly, although the gradient of 
workers’ earnings is correlated with age, (Kolosi, 
1984) this outcome is not the result of promotion 
through well-defined job ladders (which, in any 
case, are unlikely due to the organizational features 
of the production process described above) but 
arises from the individual’s movement from 
informal groups that have less opportunities for 
transactive bargaining to those that have more.7 
Thus, just as some workers in the capitalist 
economy are less advantaged on the internal job 
ladders (or are excluded from them altogether), so 
workers in the socialist economy differ consider- 
ably in the extent to which they benefit (or are 
excluded) from the transactive relations of informal 
markets inside the firm. Cast in the language of 
dual labor market theory, whereas in the capitalist 
economy, occupants on the internal job ladders of 
the ‘‘primary’’ sector differ from their counterparts 
in the “‘secondary’’ sector in the degree to which 
they are protected from the market, dualism in the 
socialist economy is structured around differential 
opportunities for participation in the market. 


FROM INFORMAL BARGAINING TO 
INTERNAL SUBCONTRACTING 


That market relations are cultivated inside the 
socialist firm as a means to reduce or surmount 
uncertainties from its environment becomes most 
transparent in the case of a new system of internal 
subcontracting inside Hungarian enterprises. Through 
legislative statutes enacted January 1, 1982, Hun- 
garian workers received the right to establish 
subcontracting units, known as ‘‘enterprise busi- 
hess work partnerships’ (vállalati gazdasági 
munkaközösségek, or VGMs) inside their enter- 
prises. These partnerships (of up to 30 members) 
have legal status, as semi-autonomous economic 
units, to negotiate contracts to produce goods or 
services on their ‘‘off’’ hours using the firm’s 
equipment. Thus, a worker who belongs to a 


7? These moves are not ‘‘promotions’’ but are often 
lateral shifts from one machine (or part of the production 
process) where rates are difficult or the opportunities for 
informal bargaining are limited to another with more 
favorable circumstances (access to ‘‘easy overtime,” 
special bonuses, etc.). See Lukács (forthcoming), and 
Kövári and Sziréczki (1985). 

§ As forms of internal subcontracting, the VGMs bear 
some resemblance to the inside subcontracting system at 
the turn of the century in the United States. In contrast 
to the old ‘‘sweating system,’’ however, the relations 
among the members in the partership are non- 
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partnership is involved in two organizational 
forms: first, as an employee of the firm, working 
during the regular hours for wages and other 
benefits, and second, in the off hours, as a member 
of a partnership in which the organization of work, 
the election of representatives, and the internal 
distribution of earnings are decided at the discre- 
tion of the membership. 

The analysis of this new subcontracting innova- 
tion is based primarily on field research conducted 
by the author in eight Hungarian firms (in a range 
of industries—engineering and design, heavy and 
light industry) in the summer of 1984 with 
intensive follow-up studies in three of these firms 
in the winter~spring of 1985. Eighteen subcontract- 
ing units (of different skill composition—engi- 
neers, technicians, skilled workers, and semi- 
skilled workers) were included in the study. The 
research involved participation in meetings involv- 
ing managers and workers, examination of com- 
pany documents, and above all, many hours of 
open-ended interviews with 13 managers and 51 
workers in their factories and in their homes. Many 
of the interviews were recorded and transcribed, 
after familiarity was established with a subcontract- 
ing team and often at the suggestion of the workers 
themselves.? These studies at the level of firms 
were supplemented by aggregate statistics on the 
composition of the partnerships, newspaper arti- 
cles, transcriptions of radio and television broad- 
casts, and personal interviews conducted with trade 
union officials at the national level, and with key 
figures in the decision to establish the new 
subcontracting form, including the former Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Hungarian government and a 
current member of the Central Committee. 


Partners in Reducing Uncertainty 


As a further development and institutionalization 
of the socialist internal labor market, the new 
subcontracting form has its origins in the organiza- 
tional features of the socialist firm. Its particular 
emergence in Hungary is also tied to a set of 
political and macroeconomic factors in that society 
at the beginning of the 1980s (Stark, 1985a). In 
brief, the particular timing of the decision to 
introduce the new form (a high-level, closed 
debate began in the summer of 1980) involved the 
conjuncture of a serious economic crisis, the 
cumulative effects of the expansion of the ‘‘second 





hierarchical and the internal division of labor is much 
more fluid. For a more detailed comparison and contrast 
see Stark (1985b). 

? Although the author’s comprehension of Hungarian 
is good, to insure accuracy of translation interviews were 
assisted by either János Lukács or László Bruszt 
(researchers at the Institute of Sociology of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences) who also arranged access to the 
firms. 
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economy” in the last half of the 1970s,'° and the 
emergence of Solidarity in Poland. In the initial 
discussions, the Hungarian economic leadership 
hoped that the VGMs would improve the export 
performance of the large firms and also fill 
shortages for certain consumer goods and services. 
Enterprise management saw the VGMs as a way of 
resolving problems posed by the expansion of the 
second economy—namely, that workers were 
increasingly withholding their labor within the 
regular hours for moonlighting jobs in the off 
hours.!! If workers were taking on extra work, 
better that they do so in the partnerships where 
their energies could be reabsorbed to the benefit of 
the firm. For the political leadership, the VGMs 
were viewed as a means to augment the incomes of 
the politically and economically strategic group of 
skilled workers at the core of urban industry, many 
of whom could not take their specialized skills into 
the second economy. In a period of stagnating real 
wages in Hungary and worker imsurgency in 
Poland, it was hoped that the new form would 
preempt political tensions among key groups of 
workers and tie their interests to the new wave of 
economic reforms. 

With these macro-political motivations provid- 
ing the possibility of the partnership arrangement, 
workers and managers inside Hungarian firms 
quickly realized that a system of internal subcon- 
tracting could be utilized to reduce many of the 
uncertainties described in the preceding section. 
After an initial period of hesitation in the early 
months of 1982, the partnerships have grown 
rapidly and continuously to the present. By 
mid-1985, more than 18,500 partnerships were in 
operation involving over 213,000 members, The 
partnerships are disproportionately located in 
heavy industry, and predominantly among skilled 
workers, i.e., the segment of workers of strategic 
concern both to the political leadership and to 
enterprise management. In some industrial branches, 


I0 The term ‘‘second economy” refers to all income- 
generating activities which are outside the planned 
economy including, for example, legal private craftsmen 
and shopkeepers, private and household agricultural 
plots, unregistered moonlighting, etc. See Gabor (1979) 
and, for an estimate of the size of the second economy, 
Gabor (1985). 

i! In terms of the model of mirrored opposition, the 
second economy in state socialist societies is, to a 
significant degree, structurally comparable to some parts 
of the welfare state in the West. For a similar argument 
see Szelenyi (1978). That is, whereas workers in 
capitalist Societies receive some protection from the 
uncertainty of employment through unemployment com- 
pensation and sickness benefits from the state sector, 
workers in state socialist societies attempt to mitigate the 
uncertainty of earnings by taking their skills into an 
auxiliary market sector. The consequence, of course, is 
to increase the uncertainty for managers that workers will 
adequately perform their jobs in the regular hours. 
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the proportion of manual workers in VGMs 
(administrative and clerical staff are rarely in- 
volved) exceeds ten percent, and in some large 
firms more than twenty percent of manual workers 
are in the partnerships (Hungarian Central Statisti- 
cal Office, 1986). 

Typically, upper management in a given firm 
indicates that it would like to see a partnership 
formed in a particular field of activity. From that 
point on, selection is left to the social networks 
of the shop floor, with the result that VGM 
membership in the off hours is predicted by 
membership in a strong informal group in the 
regular hours. The additional earnings which these 
members receive from their work partnerships are 
much more than pocket change: hourly earnings in 
the work partnerships are usually 2 to 2.5 times 
higher than earnings during the regular hours. In 
the units studied, it was not uncommon to find 
VGM members whose hourly earnings from their 
partnerships were four times the average hourly 
wage in industry. For most of the work partners, 
the income from their VGM participation repre- 
sents one-third ‘to one-half of the yearly income 
from their regular job;!? but for some members, 
VGM incomes equal, and even exceed, their 
regular earnings. 

For the VGM member, then, participation in a 
work partnership: provides access to an important 
set of benefits—an opportunity- to marketize 
human capital (technical skills) and to gain new 
returns on investments in social capital (contacts 
and connections). For enterprise and shop-level 
management, as well, the partnerships provide a 
new avenue of maneuver to mitigate chronic 
problems facing the socialist firm. 

Enterprise managers frequently approve the 
formation of partnerships in those areas in which 
the firm confronts troublesome bottlenecks, either 
in direct production or in special repairs and 
auxiliary services. In the latter case, partnerships 
are utilized to reduce dependence on outside firms. 
VGMs included in the study consistently underbid 
outside contractors in performing support functions 
such as installing new equipment, non-routine 


12 This estimate extrapolates from published data: in 
1984, average monthly VGM income per member was 
4,738 forints (Hungarian Central Statistical Office 
1986:20-22) and the average monthly earnings for all 
workers in the main job in industry was 5,615 forints 
(Hungarian Central Statistical Office 1985:45). The data 
on VGM incomes are based on reporting by enterprises to 
the Finance Ministry and are reliable. The estimate 
includes information on the dispersion of VGM earnings 
and assumes that VGM members eam higher than 
average incomes in the regular hours. More precise 
published statistics that express VGM incomes as a 
proportion of members’ earnings from the regular job are 
not available. Detailed company records from a large 
firm show that partnership eamings increase members’ 
income by more than 60 percent., 
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maintenance, or special design work that exceeds 
the firm’s capacity. Over and above this immediate 
cost savings, inside subcontractors have the addi- 
tional advantage of providing the enterprise 
increased flexibility in meeting production dead- 
lines. Contracts with the work partnerships relieve 
managers of the inevitable delays encountered 
when such jobs are submitted for bids by other 
enterprises: VGM subcontractors are available on 
the ‘spot and often have a thorough understanding 
of the particular needs of the firm, thus saving time 
in contract preparation or in the provision of 
additional information as the project unfolds. 

The partnerships not only improve performance 
and flexibility in auxiliary services and mainte- 
nance, but also provide a novel form of economiz- 
ing on scarce resources in the area of direct pro- 
duction. In deciding whether to subcontract to a 
VGM, the manager compares the partnership’s fee 
with the labor costs of other ways of performing a 
production task in regular or overtime hours. 
Calculated as an ‘“‘hourly labor cost” to the firm, 
the hourly rate of enterprise expenditures to the 
VGMs is considerably higher than labor costs 
(hourly wage plus pensions and other benefits) for 
work performed in regular or overtime hours (for a 
detailed accounting from company records see 
Stark, 1985b). Nonetheless, the seemingly more 
‘“‘expensive’’ subcontracting solution can be a 
preferred choice. Because the work partnership is a 
legally separate economic entity, the ‘‘entrepreneur- 
ial fees’’ paid to the VGMs are not drawn from the 
enterprise wage fund (a fund that is both limited 
and highly regulated, with wage increases steeply 
taxed), but are charged against the firm’s costs or 
“‘other expenditures’’ account, just as they would 
be for a purchase or other transaction with any 
other economic unit in the economy. Thus, 
payments to the partnership members allow the 
enterprise to circumvent various aspects of the 
central wage regulations. In so doing, management 
can differentially reward strategic workers and tie 
their interests to those of the firm. 


New Solutions and New Problems 


Hungarian managers are alert to the ways in which 
the partnership form as a new system of selective 
rewards, offers new opportunities for reducing 
bottlenecks and all but eliminating turnover among 
workers in critical aspects of the production 
process. In the interviews and in their statements to 
the Hungarian business press, enterprise managers 
also tend to interpret the partnerships as providing 
a new structure of incentives, and they point to the 
faster pace of work, higher productivity, and better 
quality control in the VGMs as evidence of the 
improved performance that would be possible if 
central wage regulations were lifted altogether. 
Workers, for their part, are not dismissive of the 
parmerships as a new system of incentives. But 
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they interpret the meaning of the partnership form 
in different terms by focusing on the collective 
nature of the new incentive, within a context in 
which workers have discretion to organize the 
work themselves. As one VGM member explained: 


—How can the VGM do the job more cheaply? 
—-Our tool preparation [set-up] is better; every- 
one gets the tools he needs and then work 
begins. Yes, we use regular hours to do a lot of 
our set-up for the VGM. But we also use our 
hands to get the tools we need. Once we were 
told that we would have to wait two weeks to get 
some special tool that was needed for a job. But 
we just can’t wait that long. So, I went to the 
small shop that makes the tool, I found that it 
was available, and it was purchased in a day. It 
would have taken forever if we had to wait to 
have it done through the regular purchasing 
channels. When we have a job to do that will 
make us some money, we make sure that we 
have everything to do it even if it takes a little 
bit of running around. Sometimes we will 
borrow tools from a partnership in another 
factory. We might have to pay a little for it; but 
often it all gets worked out informally since they 
might need to borrow something from us 
sometime. 

—Does that kind of thing ever happen for 
regular enterprise jobs? 

—In regular hours we’re not required to use our 
heads. We wait for others to do that. Here [in 
the VGM] we use our heads. Several months 
ago there was an International Fair [trade 
exhibit} here in Budapest. Our VGM has a 
common fund that has various uses. From our 
common pool we sent everyone in the VGM to 
the exhibit to go to look out for tools or methods 
and pick up printed materials and ideas. We 
were able to find some good ideas. We found 
some fittings and tools that we were able to 
make ourselves and they have cut down on the 
time in the VGM. The enterprise never would 
have given us time off to go to the exhibit. They 
just wouldn’t have thought about it. Andif we 
weren’t in a VGM there wouldn’t have béen any 
reason for us to waste our time going. 


The astute manager can take advantage of the 
new division of labor and the higher morale within 
these self-managed micro units to improve the 
overall performance of his enterprise. One man- 
ager explained: 


Here’s an example. There used to be a 
bottleneck in producing a special shock absorber 
used in trucks. These shock absorbers were 
exported. We gave the task to a VGM. Earlier 
we had lots of quality control problems with this 
unit. The reject rate had gotten way out of hand 
at 23 percent. After the job was undertaken by 
the VGM on their off hours, the reject rate fell to 
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9 percent on thz regular hours, What is learned 
in off hours car.’t be forgotten for the next day’s 
morming shift. 
Similarly, another manager observed that the 
VGMs are an important: source of technical’ 
innovation: 


The VGM brinzs the brain reserve out of people 
either in the organization of work or in technical 
things. Earlier we had a system where ‘“‘sugges- 
tions’ could te made to the firm. There was 
some premium. paid for them, but it was so 
small. Now, however, it’s worthwhile for 
workers to make these small-scale innovations 
and these solutions can be used for regular 
hours. Ideas that were once left in drawers are 
now on the mechines. 


But since this micro-self-management is contained 
within the partnerships and does not extend to the 
rest of the organization, contradictions can develop 
between the incentives of the partnerships and the 
incentives of the firm. Members of the VGMs 
have a dual set of interests and a dual morale. 
Self-management within one work unit leads to 
new problems: workers grumble that support 
activities (energy, tool rooms, parts, etc.) on 
which they depend during their off hours are not 
well organized. Managers complain that workers 
are holding back on performance on enterprise 
time and that members of the VGMs are hiding 
Spare parts, raw materials, and machine fittings 
that are in short supply for use during their work 
for the partnerships. Thus, if ideas that were once 
left in drawers aze now on the machines, it is also 
true that in some cases machine fittings that were 
once in the tool room are now hidden.under a 
VGM member's work bench. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED BUT NON- 
BUREAUCRATIZED BARGAINING 


Most importantly for the stability and reproduction 
of the socialist -nternal labor market, the partner- 
ships provide a more formal mechanism in which 
the quid pro qo relations of the shop-floor bar- 
gaining can be institutionalized over a longer term. 
As a formalization of the selective bargaining that 
occurs during the regular hours, the new internal 
subcontracting system represents a transformation 
in which many of the original elements of the 
informal bargaining are conserved at the same time 


'3 The internal labor markets of the capitalist firm are 
also not without their contradictions. Bureaucratized job 
classifications thai reduce uncertainties can also produce 
new rigidities. Ths recent increase of outside subcontract- 
ing by U.S. firms is, in part, a means to circumvent the 
rigidities of narrcw job classifications (Piore and Sabel - 
1984). - 
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that a process of institutionalization has occurred. 
Institutionalization does not imply bureaucratiza- 
tion, however. As a form of the socialist internal 
labor markets, the work partnerships are not 
governed by impersonal rules. Official classifica- 
tions, such as the credential or years of ex- 
perience in the firm, are not criteria for member- 
ship in a partnership; furthermore, as we shall see, 
the content'of their bargaining with the enterprise 
is not directed at establishing a set of eligibility 
requirements, rules for | promotion, lay- 
off schedules, wage increments, or associated 
benefits. 

The customary’ practice in the price-setting 
between enterprise and VGM is that each partner- 
ship has an elected representative (közös képviselő) 
who negotiates for the collective membership. 
Within these negotiations, workers frequently use 
their tacit knowledge of the economic difficulties 
of enterprises to bargain for better rates for their 
partnerships. One particularly instructive case 
involved a team of semi-skilled assemblers. A 
mid-level manager approached the assemblers’ 
representative with a job for their partnership: The 
firm, he said, had received a rush order that had to 
be filled by the end of the following week. The 
representative of the partnership feigned disinter- 
est: the workers were tired, the partnership had 
mote than enough work, the price was too low 

. . and besides, he and the other partners knew 
that the components to be assembled for the sup- 
posed ‘‘rush order’’ were sitting in railroad cars in 
the factory yard. Within a few days the firm would 
be required to pay a steep fine for every day that 
the cars were tied up. In the end a deal was struck: 
the price for the job’ was one-third higher than the 
initial offer, but still lower than the fine that the 
enterprise would have been forced to pay if the 
work partnership had not agreed to do the job 
promptly. 

A similar case involves a VGM that produces 
sophisticated machine tools at a firm'we shall call 
**Minotaur,’’ one of the largest in Hungary. This 
VGM consists of 18 of the most highly skilled 
workers in a shop of 120 workers that produces 
machine tools for the enterprise and for the 
domestic market. Just prior to the establishment of 
the VGMs, management decided to increase its 
convertible currency earnings by producing some 
machine tools for western export. But the work 
was poorly organized, deadlines were missed, and 
the first tools exported only narrowly met the 
technical standards of the foreign customer. Later, 
however, the export orders were given to the VGM 
in the shop, at that time in its second year of 
operation. The three expensive machine tools that 
it produced were delivered prior to the contract 
déadlines and surpassed the most rigorous perfor- 
mance standards. 

‘At the end of 1984, Minotaur received several 
more such orders and intense negotiations began 
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between the VGM and the"enterprise about the 
terms of the subcontractual agreement. By Febru- 
ary, 1985, the bargaining reached an impasse; 
management’s ‘‘final offer’* was only two-thirds 
of the price the VGM had proposed. The resulting 
situation resembled in part a strike, in part a 
lockout, in part a disagreement between two firms. 
The VGM refused to accept the lower offer and 
temporarily broke off negotiations. Management 
countered by refusing to givé the VGM any other 
orders. The deadlock lasted four months, during 
which interviews were conducted with both sides 
in the negotiations. For the work partners it was a 
matter of how long they could continue to forego 
the extra VGM earnings; for management, a case 
of how long they could bear to hear the ever- 
loudening tick of the clock on the contract deadline 
with the foreign customer. 

During the dispute, all the formal and informal 
resources of the VGM were brought into play. In 
the first place, their proposed subcontract price 
rested on exact knowledge of the final price of the 
negotiated sale to the West German purchaser and 
the hard currency profits that would accrue to the 
firm. One channel of information about the 
economic situation of the firm came from the 
“Management VGM” that, did the bookkeeping 
for the work partnership. Because of its divided 
loyalties it found itself pulled this way and that. As 
mid-level managers, on career lines within the 
enterprise hierarchy, they faced increasing pressure 
from plant management to disclose information 
about the personal financial difficulties of the 
VGM members. Yet as ‘‘entrepreneurs’’ they were 
tied to the VGM machinists. Because their book- 
keeping fees were based on a percentage of the 
proceeds of their VGM clients, they had a direct 
and immediate interest in seeing that the VGM got 
a lucrative contract and, thus, were not immune to 
requests for information that would help the work 
partners assess management’s positions at the 
‘‘bargaining table.” Secondly, the VGM’s re- 
sources were grounded in their strategic location 
within the production process. Each of the 
members spoke with pride of the fact that their 
VGM had no managerial personnel in its ranks. 
Their strength in the negotiations was based on 
their conviction that they alone were capable of 
fulfilling the export order. Moreover, they argued, 
it was not simply a case that they would nor do the 
export work on the regular hours (since as 
employees of the firm they were bound to accept 
work tasks from their foremen), but that they could 
not do the job properly on the regular hours. Only 
in the VGM, isolated from the general disorgani- 
zation of the shop during the regular hours and 
protected from the intrusions of foremen and 
engineers, could they achieve the complex internal 
coordination that was required to do the work 
smoothly and efficiently. 

After four months of deadlock, management was 
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forced to resume bargaining. The result was that 
the VGM was awarded contracts for three of the 
four machine tools for export at a price- slightly 
lower than the work partnership’s final offer. 
Unwilling to capitulate entirely, management 
forced one concession: the fourth tool was to be 
made during the regular hours. But this face-saving 
tactic did not have cost-saving effects. The time 
spent making this fourth machine tool in the 
regular shop was more than twice as long as the 
number of hours the partnership negotiators had 
specified, in their offer, would be required to 
construct the same tool in the VGM, 


The Limits of Internal Competition 


Faced with partnerships that can play the problems 
of the enterprise to their advantage, managers are 
beginning to make a countermove in hopes of 
playing the partnerships against each other. In this 
strategy, managers encourage the formation of as 
many VGMs as possible, and then let them 
compete. Such a practice was adopted for some 
jobs in a large utility firm that was studied. As one 
VGM member in that firm describes the system: 


In many cases the VGMs bid for jobs. It’s 
capitalism in a small place. The procedure is that 
management determines that a particular job 
needs to be done, say, repairing a pumping 
station. It then draws up an announcement for 
the job—such and-such a place, of such a size, 
to these specifications. The job is posted and the 
various VGMs that are qualified to do that type 
of work are able to bid on the job. It goes to the 
VGM with the lowest bid. Sometimes there’s 
very hard competition among the VGMs. 
Management definitely doesn’t post a price for 
the job—because some VGM might submit a 
bid that is lower, cheaper, than management’s 
estimate. 


That such a system promotes competitiveness 
among the VGMs can be seen in this same 
worker’s comments on communication across 
VGMs: 


Most people don’t talk about their VGM. This is 
business. A typical conversation between two 
workers who are not in the same partnership 
would go something like: A. ‘‘How are things 
going in your VGM?” B. ‘‘So so. Could be 
better, could be worse.” Why is it so general 
and not specific? Because to reveal problems, 
especially when both are in VGMs that are in the 
same field, might make trouble in competitive 
bidding. So, everyone plays the game with their 
cards close to their chest. [Then, in English.] 
Business is business. 


Unchecked competition among the affiliated 
VGMs, however, can sometimes rebound to the 
disadvantage of the firm. For example, the elevator 
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division of one large enterprise established a 
number of VGMs in its elevator maintenance 
activity. Within a few months a fierce ‘‘price war’’ 
developed among the VGMs. One of the groups 
wanted to comer the market for elevator inspection 
in several of the western provinces of the country. 
In an attempt to drive the other VGMs out of 
business they reduced the price for routine elevator 
maintenance from 1,000 to 900 forints. When a 
second VGM reduced its price to 800, the first 
countered with a bid of 700. The price in question 
was for a subcontract to the parent firm; the final 
price which the customer paid to the elevator 
division was higher and therefore the firm 
promised to benefit from the aggressive internal 
competition. Management’s response, however, 
was to divide up the market, assign each VGM to a 
specific territory, and restore the price to its initial 
level of 1,000 forints. Why? In the first place, 
managers were afraid that the 700 forints price was 
so low that the work would not be performed 
carefully. Since the parent firm is liable for faulty 
work, the firm had to take into account the threat 
of possible lawsuits. Such considerations were 
heightened by the fact that one of the groups in the 
price war was allegedly sabotaging the work of the 
others in an attempt to show that their competitors 
did ‘‘sloppy work.’’ Secondly, the main purpose 
of establishing VGMs in this field was to hold on 
to the firm’s employees. In fact, several mainte- 
nance teams had threatened to leave the enterprise 
to establish GMKs (another of the small- 
entrepreneurial forms) completely independent of 
the firm, or to join cooperatives that were 
competing with the firm. Because the firm’s 
contacts in the provinces ran through is teams (who 
were in close touch with the managers of the 
housing estates where the inspections were done) 
such an eventuality would spell disaster for the 
elevator division. Inspection and maintenance were 
among its more profitable activities and, if the 
teams left the firm, they would take some of the 
clients with them. In effect, the firm could not 
afford the consequences of the low subcontract 
price that resulted from the price war, and 
therefore took steps to halt the unfettered competi- 
tion. 

Market competition among VGMs inside an 
enterprise, however, provides an exceptional 
means for setting prices and hours for the work 
partnerships. More typically, the VGM representa- 
tive bargains with departmental or plant manage- 
ment to establish the terms of a contract, exploiting 
the group’s network of contacts for information, as 
did the VGM machinists in their head-to-head 
battle with Minotaur. Other partnerships (espe- 
cially in design and engineering) utilize their 
contacts with the firm’s clients to bargain for more 
favorable terms, in some cases even competing 
with the firm by offering lower bids for design 
projects. Management tolerates such practices 
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because the firm can often benefit from the 
partner’s more aggressive efforts to seek new 
clients. Not parasitism but symbiosis characterizes 
the relationship between the partnership and the 
parent firm. 

Thus, for both professional and blue-collar 
partnerships, the outcome of bargaining about 


whether a particular project will be undertaken in: 


the regular hours or in the VGM is often not 
determined by immediate profitability criteria. 
Rather, bargaining involves a complex assessment 
of debits and credits, calculations about new 
clients brought to the firm, perceptions about 
indispensability, compensation at a later time for 
crucial tasks performed in an earlier period of 
difficulty, and anticipation of future needs. And 
although bargaining centers on calculations of 
earnings and efforts, these calculations are far from 
simple as they involve comparisons with the 
earnings of managers (who are excluded from 
VGM participation), side payments to non- 
members who perform support tasks for the 
partners (‘‘pocket-to-pocket’’ payments from the 
partnership’s common fund in what one worker 
described as the ‘‘third economy” inside the firm), 
and considerations of the timing of bargaining in 
relation to the firm’s planning cycle. As in any 
functioning market, the calculations in these 
partnership/enterprise transactions are not based 
solely on a single point in time but are retrospec- 


tive and prospective, involving evaluations of past . 


performance and of future possibilities on both 
sides.. Moreover, this bargaining is also influenced 
by perceptions of the political atmosphere inside 
the firm, in the district or region, and at the 
national level. Since 1983, the political fortunes of 
the whole concept of the VGMs have been subject 
to cross-pressures from various quarters. Thus, 
both the manager and the VGM representative 
must look not only at the bottom line but also at 
competing political lines, and must be able to 
interpret political signals as well as read market 
conditions. 

We have seen that the relations between the 
VGM and the firm create new forms of institution- 
alization in the bargaining among workers and 
management. But, if these processes represent a 
formalization of bargaining arrangements, it should 
also be clear that there is no simple formula that 
governs these relations. To reach agreement, the 
VGM representatives and their managerial counter- 
parts balance not a simple quid for a singular quo 
but must construct equivalences between a plural- 
ity of quids and a number of disparate quos. This 
accountancy calculates in forints and fillers, but 
also dollars and cents. (Did the VGM project bring 
the firm convertible currency?) It counts clients 
-and contracts, but also gauges the political winds. 
(Should a favor from management count differ- 
_ ently when the tone of the district Party resolution 
is hostile to VGMs7) It sizes up the external labor 
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market and looks to prevailing.rates among private 
firms, but it also scans the social climate inside the 
firm. (How sharp is the envy among non-VGM 
members, how deep are the tensions, and will the 
local trade union protest the ‘‘abuses of socialist 
principles?’’) 

By establishing a system of institutionalized 
subcontracts inside the enterprise, the partnership 
form makes explicit the transactive relations of 
selective bargaining in the socialist internal labor 
market. But this innovation also introduces some 
new elements into the politics of the shop floor. 
The fact that the work partners participate on a 
daily basis in two competing and coexisting 
organizational forms—in the socialist enterprise in 
the regular hours and in the self-managed partner- 
ships in the off hours— promotes an organizational 
reflexivity. An entirely unintended consequence of 
the new subcontracting form is that the members 
have concrete experiences with alternative forms of 
self-organizing work, an alternative model of 
representation, and alternative systems of payment 
inside the partnerships adjudicated by workers, 
themselves, and leading to new forms of calcula- 
tion about the value of their work. Managerial 
prerogatives as of the ‘‘natural order of things’’ are 
brought into question by the proximity (in space 
and time) of a functioning alternative. 

If the partnerships produce new perceptions of 
the socialist enterprise on the part of the members, 
they also lead to new perceptions by non-members. 
Because the work partnerships have a more 
objectified institutional existence than the informal 
group (that is, they have officially recognized 
identities and clearly demarcated membership 
boundaries), their operations within the firm 
heighten the visibility of the internal labor market. 
The presence of the partnerships brings selective 
bargaining out of obscurity and into the bright light 
of debate and discussion at the level of the shop 
floor, the enterprise, and the nation. Especially for 
the non-members, it is now much more obvious 
that some workers are in, while others are excluded 
from, the socialist labor market. 


CONCLUSION 


Internal labor markets have been analyzed in this 
paper as institutional attempts to mitigate systemic 
uncertainties facing actors in work organizations in 
modern industrial economies. The particular char- 
acteristics of these attempts, moreover, are a 
consequence of the social organization of the larger 
economic system in which the firm operates. But 
the specific institutional mechanisms in the micro 
sphere, that is, the organizational solutions pro- 
duced by the contestation and cooperation of 
workers and managers in both the capitalist and the 
socialist firm, are not simply derivative or 
reflective of the principles of the macro economy. 
In each case, the particular form of an internal 


labor market operates according to principles that 
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are not homologous with, but are counteractive to, 
the principles regulating the larger economic 
system. 

Thus, in large firms in market economies, 
systemic uncertainties regarding labor are miti- 
gated by a set of bureaucratic rules governing 
promotion, layoffs, and wage increments. These 
rules operate according to a classificatory logic in 
which workers are differentially rewarded and/or 
protected insofar as they belong to a category of 
persons in an officially recognized system of 
classification. 

Internal labor markets in the socialist firm, by 
contrast, operate according to a transactive logic 
based on affiliative ties. To mitigate the effects of 
supply bottlenecks or to circumvent the obstacles 
of centrally imposed wage regulations, neither 
workers nor managers have an interest in the 
routinization of internal systems of classification. 
On the contrary, the strategy of an internal labor 
market, in this case, is to create some space 
relatively insulated from the bureaucratic princi- 
ples that govern the planned economy. To protect 
themselves from uncertainties in the production 
process and from rigidities in the central regula- 
tions, workers use resources at hand, starting with 
their knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
particular machines on which they work and 
including their contacts and connections for 
obtaining parts, materials, and information. They 
use the threat of exit as a means to be shifted to 
another position, perhaps one with no immediate 
promise of a pay increase but with more 
opportunity to build credit among other workers 
and with shop management, yielding higher 
rewards in the longer term. Managers, for their 
part, enter into the informal networks of the shop 
floor because only through cooperation with 


worker groups can production goals be realized. - 


Above all, these groups are’ not classes- of 
persons — aggregations of individuals who fall into 
the same category based on shared abstract 
features; they are interacting groups, whose 
members share tools, information, and particular 
experiences, and are connected to each other 
(including shop management) through debts and 
credits, obligations and expectations. Most visible 
in the case of the Hungarian subcontracting system 
(whose members are formally affiliated to each 
other and to the firm), it is the transactive 
character of the socialist internal labor market that 
ties workers to the firm, reduces uncertainties, and 
produces inequalities in both the level and the 
predictability of earnings among different. seg- 
ments of the working class. Not collective 
bargaining but selective bargaining, not the union 
contract but the partnership subcontract, not human 
capital but social capital, not the credential but 
credit, not seniority on the employee’s workbook 
but the connections that can be acquired over the 
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years—these are the keys to mobility within the 
socialist internal labor market. 

The purpose of the heuristic model of mirrored 
opposition preserted here has been to grasp, in a 
single framework, the distinctive features of the 
capitalist and socialist internal labor market. The 
intention of this analysis has not been to argue that 
we can read back from the functions performed by 
internal labor markets to explain causes, that is, 
their historical emergence in the two systems. Such 
an account would require a shift in analytic 
strategy.. To understand the dynamics of these 
institutional arrangements in particular countries 
(e.g., their evolution, and their eventual dissolu- 
tion) requires careful attention to differences in 
state structures, unions, and parties across coun- 
tries within each broad case, as well as to conflicts 
and coalitions in the distinctive micropolitics of the 
firm in each system. The argument presented here 
suggests that further analysis of internal labor 
markets in the capitalist firm should examine the 
politics of classification, the processes in which 
groups are formed and contend in the struggle over 
the salience of classificatory categories. The 
analysis of the politics of markets in state socialist 
societies is just beginning. The presentation of a 
comparative model of industrial organizations that 
includes the soc-alist firm was a necessary step in 
such a project. 
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This research examines support for worker participation among union and non-union 
workers using LISREL analysis on data from the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey. 
Results are consistent with an ‘‘underdog’’ explanation of support among the total sample of 
workers: support is greatest among those with the fewest organizational and personal 
resources and rewards, those expressing dissatisfaction with extrinsic rewards, those 
working in large plants, and union members. The “underdog” explanation is also 
supported among non-union workers. However, among union workers there is broader and 
more varied support based primarily on subjective evaluations of work: not only extrinsic 
dissatisfactions, but also those most supportive of union activities, and those with high 
perceived job autonomy. These results suggest advocates of worker participation have 
underestimated the effects of unions and dissatisfaction with extrinsic rewards on fostering 


worker support for participation. 


Advocacy of worker participation often appears to 
be universal in industrial democracies, ranging 
from American and Japanese corporate managers 
to European democratic socialists. However, ‘as 
Greenberg (1975) points out, this seeming unanim- 
ity of support is more illusionary than real; the 
various advocates differ sharply as to the kinds of 
activities they define as constituting ‘‘participa- 
tion,” the expected results of participation, and the 
values served by participation. At the one end of 
the political spectrum, management advocates 
view participation activities as rather narrow in 
scope and low in intensity (Greenberg, 1975; see 
also Bernstein, 1976). They support programs like 
quality control circles (QC) and quality of worklife 
(QWL) which allow workers to participate by 
consulting and making recommendations on deci- 
sions concerning shop floor activists, while they 
maintain veto power over the workers’ recommen- 
dations (Greenberg, 1975; Poole, 1978; Jain, 
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1980). The general goal of these programs is to 
improve economic stability and productivity by 
enhancing worker morale and efficiency and 
promoting greater commitment to company goals 
(Greenberg, 1975; Jain, 1980:14). At the other end 
of the spectrum, some democratic socialists (the 
“‘participatory left’) support participatory activi- 
ties that are broad in scope and high in intensity, 
such as worker councils or co-determination, 
which allow for substantial worker control over 
company-wide policies. These activities are sup- 
ported because they are seen as enhancing class 
consciousness among workers and thus promoting 
socialist-style movements (Greenberg, 1975). In 
between extremes, participatory activities of vary- 
ing scope and intensity are advocated from such 
diverse perspectives as humanistic psychology 
(Argyris, 1957; Maslow, 1954) and traditional 
democratic theory (Pateman, 1970; Barber, 1984). 
From these perspectives, participation not only 
serves utilitarian goals for workers and companies, 
but also fosters personal development of the 
workers involved, creating a more responsible, 
confident, tolerant, and civic-minded workforce 
(Greenberg, 1975). 

One point of apparent unanimity among these 
perspectives is their lack of concern with under- 
standing workers’ desire for participation (Witte, 
1980:41). This omission is critical since the 
success of various types of participation most 
likely will be linked to whether or not and why 
they are supported by workers. For example, will 
participation increase the commitment of lower 
level, dissatisfied workers to either the firm or to 
leftist movements if desire for participation itself is 
dependent on already possessing a high level of 
work commitment or power? Or will participation 
result in personal growth if workers desire 
participation primarily as a means of increasing 
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their earnings and job security? While a few 
studies have examined worker support for partici- 
pation, they have produced contradictory results. 
Some have found support for participation stronger 
among high-status, high-skilled workers resulting 
from their greater work commitment, power, and 
expectations (Poole, 1978). Others have found 
support stronger among low-status, low-skilled 
workers as a reaction to dissatisfaction with their 
jobs and alienation (Haas, 1980; U.S. Department 
of Heaith, Education, and Welfare, 1973). Still 
others have found support among both types of 
workers (Witte, 1980). Moreover, these studies 
tend to be isolated and non-comparable studies of 
particular plants, forms, or industries (Greenberg, 
1975). Few have analyzed support for participation 
among the general labor force (see Zipp et al., 
1984, as an exception). 

Likewise, advocates of participation have tended 
to ignore the history of unions and collective 
bargaining, especially when discussing the U.S. 
(Kochan et al., 1984). And when they have paid 
attention, they more often than not portray unions 
as obstacles to worker participation, and participa- 
tion itself as fundamentally different from collec- 
tive bargaining (Meek et al., 1983; Aronowitz, 
1973a). Yet studies in the U.S. (Haas, 1980; 
Witte, 1980) and abroad (Poole, 1978; Brannen, 
1983) suggest unionized workers are more support- 
ive of participation than are non-unionized work- 
ers. 

This paper addresses these omissions in the 
literature on worker participation. Is support for 
participation a reaction among low-status workers 
to their dissatisfaction and alienation, or a result of 
increased power and commitment among high- 
status workers? What roles do unions have in 
Stimulating or inhibiting worker support for 
participation, and how do workers view participa- 
tion vis-a-vis collective bargaining? To answer 
these questions we analyze data from a national 
sample of the American labor force. The results are 
then used to evaluate claims made by the various 
advocates of worker participation. - 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Support at the Bottom: Participation as 
Redistribution of Organizational Resources 


The literature provides a number of arguments 
that participation should appeal primarily to 
workers at the bottom of the organizational 
hierarchy as a reaction to dissatisfaction with their 
work and/or workplace. These ments are 
consistent with what Robinson and Bell (1978:128) 
have called the ‘‘underdog principle” of distribu- 
tive justice: people who are at the bottom of a 
stratification or hierarchical system are more likely 
than those at the top to favor greater equality in the 
distribution of social resources, since ‘‘other things 
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remaining the same [equality] would result in their 
receiving more societal goods.’’ This principle, of 
course, has many diverse roots in the sociological 
literature, including Marx’s concept of alienation 
and class conflict and Weber's discussion of the 
effects of the rationalization of the workplace and 
the technical imperative of work. 

For Marx, one of the major reasons for inherent 
class conflict in capitalist societies was workers’ 
discontent resulting from loss of control over the 
work process—alienation--and one of the salient 
features of his vision of classless society was the 
workers’ ability to regain control over the work 
process (Marx, 1964; 1972). While Marx saw 
alienation as more or less characteristic of all work 
in capitalist society, modern treatments of the 
concept have argued that alienation increases with 
the standardization and routinization of work 
(Blauner, 1964; Blumberg, 1968; Miller, 1975). 
Thanks in part to the deskilling effects of scientific 
management, these are characteristics which best 
describe work done by low-skilled workers at the 
bottom of organizational hierarchies (Braverman, 
1974; Edwards, 1979; Spenner, 1983). 

For Weber, as well, work in modern organiza- 
tions has led to loss of control over the work 
process. But rather than the capitalist nature of that 
process, Weber attributes the cause to the ‘‘techni- 
cal imperative” of work—the growing emphasis 
on technical efficiency and reliance on formal rules 
of conduct—that characterizes modern bureau- 
cratic organizations. Bureaucratization of work 
organizations increasingly concentrates the means 
of authority in the hands of management, while 
limiting the scope of authority or autonomy 
exercised by non-managerial workers over their 
own jobs (Weber, 1946:196~224; Aiken and Hage, 
1966). Accordingly, non-managerial workers be- 
come increasingly separated from and subject to 
managerial authority, resulting in increasingly 
depersonalized, alienating work. 

These insights have found considerable support 
in the literature on subjective evaluations of the 
faimess of social and organizational stratification 
systems. A number of studies of work organiza- 
tions have found support for the principle of 
worker participation in authority to be greatest 
among workers at the bottom, especially blue- 
collar industrial workers (Holter, 1965; Haas, 
1980; Marchington, 1980; Zipp et al., 1984), and, 
in general, among workers in highly routinized and 
dissatisfying jobs (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, ‘and Welfare, 1973; Witte, 1980). 
Moreover, higher-status/skilled workers may be 
reluctant to support worker participation for fear 
they would lose some of their greater resources 
(e.g., job control) by having to share them with 
lower-status workers (Kochan et al., 1984:24). 
Outside the workplace, studies have found that 
support for more equal distribution of political and 
economic power to be greatest at the bottom of the 
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stratification system: among lower income groups 
and minorities (Centers, 1949; Form and Rytina, 
1969; Huber and Form, 1973). And, if we include 
studies evaluating the desired distribution of 
material resources (wealth and income), support 
for the underdog principle is even more substantial 
(e.g., Hamilton, 1972; Robinson and Bell, 1978). 
it has also been argued that grievances provoked 
by loss of control over work are intensified within 
certain organizations. The literature on industrial 
conflicts, for instance, has consistently found these 
conflicts (e.g., number of strikes) to increase with 
plant size (Lincoln, 1978). Shorter and Tilly 
(1974:227-35) argue that this is a consequence of 
the higher levels of alienation and dehumanization 
that result from greater task differentiation, and of 
authoritarian control that characterizes large plants. 
Marx (1964) attributes the relationship to the 
aggregation of individual grievances due to homo- 
genization and increased communication among 
workers in large plants (also see Dahrendorf, 1959; 
Poole, 1978). Likewise, unionization aggregates 
grievances (Lincoln and Kalleberg, 1985), thus 
potentially increasing the desire of workers for 
redistribution of authority (Haas, 1980). 

Recent trends in the United States appear to have 
strengthened the desire of some of those at the 
bottom of workplace hierarchies for more partici- 
pation. On the one hand, there is what Gans (1973) 
has called the ‘‘equality revolution.” The ‘“‘libera- 
tion movements’’ of the 1960s and 1970s (e.g., the 
civil nghts, anti-war and women’s movements) not 
only opened up the political process to formerly 
excluded groups, but also extended the meaning of 
citizenship rights to include ‘‘equality’’ in social 
and economic rights—e.g., equal access to educa- 
tion and occupational opportunity—as well as 
political rights (Blumberg, 1980; Orum, 1983:150-51). 
These trends have meant both an increasing desire 
for direct citizen participation in public policy 
making, as evidenced by the proliferation of grass 
roots movements during the 1970s and 1980s 
(Orum, 1983:159), as well as increasingly favor- 
able attitudes toward equality, not only among 
minorities and women, who are the direct 
beneficiaries of these trends, but also among young 
adults in general, who also occupy relatively low 
ranks in work organizations, and who have grown 
up exposed to these trends (Robinson and Bell, 
1978). On the other hand, trends concerning 
authority in the workplace have, if anything, 
moved in the opposite direction. Increasing 
concentration of economic production and re- 
sources also suggests increasing concentration of 
authority. Similarly, the distribution of material 
resources within organizations—especially earn- 
ings—has not become more equal, particularly for 
minorities and women. (Kerbo, 1983; Orum, 
1983). 

This gap between expectations and workplace 
realities is reflected in significantly higher levels of 
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work dissatisfaction among minorities and women 
(Levitan and Johnson, 1982). According to the 
underdog principle, this dissatisfaction should lead 
these workers increasingly to view the traditional 
workplace ethos of obedience to bureaucratic 
authority as contradictory to the ethos or participa- 
tion as equals that ever more has come to govern 
public authority (Brannen, 1983; Orum, 1983:161-62). 
Such an outcome is suggested by findings that 
show high levels of support for workplace 
participation among women (Zipp et al., 1984) and 
young workers (Witte, 1980). 


Support at the Top: Participation 
and Job Enlargement 


In contrast to the underdog principle, a number of 
arguments link support for worker participation to 
expectations among highly skilled workers at the 
top of organizational hierarchies (e.g., profession- 
als, technicians, craft workers) for enlarged control 
over the work process. Some writers argue that 
support for participation is produced by the 
increasing community of interests between higher- 
status workers and the organization. Tannenbaum 
(1968:14—15), for example, suggests a reciprocal 
relationship between the level of worker control 
and integration into the organization: some control 
exercised over the work process increases identifi- 
cation and involvement with the organization, 
which, in turn, increases interest in exercising 
greater control. Others have argued that support for 
participation is a product of the power and 
self-interests of higher-status workers. These 
workers have resources, such as skills, technical 
knowledge, and market scarcity, which give them . 
the power to exercise control over their own work 
relatively free from managerial supervision (Bran- 
nen, 1983; Poole, 1978). Participation is supported 
by these workers as a way of increasing their 
power by expanding the ‘‘frontiers of their 
control’ (Poole, 1978:35). However, unlike Tan- 
nenbaum, this expansion of control does not 
necessarily lead to greater integration into the 
organization (e.g., Mallet, 1975). 

Other variations of this perspective emphasize 
the intrinsic value of participation to high-status~high- 
skilled workers. For example, Maslow’s ‘‘hierar- 
chy of needs” argument implies that participation 
is an intrinsic work reward which satisfies 
higher-order, ‘‘self-actualizing’’ human needs, and 
thus will be sought by workers only after they have 
obtained extrinsic rewards which satisfy lower- 
order, physiological and safety needs (Maslow, 
1957; Mortimer, 1979). Because the low paying, 
regimented nature of work in lower organizational 
ranks limits these workers to seeking only extrinsic 
rewards, only affluent, highly skilled workers at 
the top will be able to seek intrinsic rewards, 
including participation (Business International, 
1974). Another variation is offered by Herzberg, et 
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al. (1959), who argue that increasing levels of 
education enlighten workers as to the intrinsic 
merits of participation (e.g., increased use of their 
creativity and intelligence), thus stimulating de- 
mand for it among the most educated. This 
argument parallels those which attribute much of 
the recent increases in support for direct participa- 
tion and equality in the political system to 
increasing levels of education among the American 
public (Blumberg, 1980). 

The ‘‘job enlargement’’ perspective has found 
support in studies that have shown that desire for 
participation increases with organizational rank 
(Cole, 1974; Mosher, 1967; Tannenbaum, et al., 
1974; Witte, 1980). Some studies have found that 
support for participation increases with levels of 
human capital—skill level and education (Hage, 
1980; Poole, 1978; Yankelovich, 1979); while 
other studies have found participation is supported 
most by highly paid, economically secure workers 
(Garson, 1972). Still others have found support 
increases with perceived amount of control over 
the work process (Brannen, 1983) and positive 
overall job evaluation (Witte, 1980). This literature 
is also consistent with the vast literature on 
. political behavior in the United States, with its 
preeminent finding that participation in the politi- 
cal process increases with socioeconomic status 
(cf: Verba and Nie, 1972; Orum, 1983). 

There are also a number of studies whose results 
question the desire of workers at lower organiza- 
tional ranks for sharing authority. Some of these 
studies have suggested that workers at the bottom 
respond to their discontent not by seeking 
fundamental organizational changes, but by with- 
drawing commitment from their work and making 
non-work activities their central life interest 
(Chinoy, 1955; Dubin, 1956; Goldman, 1973). 
Other studies have suggested that workers in lower 
organizational ranks have attitudes and values 
which inhibit their desire for participation: for 
example, studies suggesting greater conformity 
(Kohn, 1969) and authoritarianism CLane, 1959; 
Lipset, 1960) among blue-collar workers and those 
with little education. 

The logic of the job enlargement perspective 
further suggests that changes from coercive and 
utilitarian systems of organizational control to 
control systems based on worker cooperation, such 
as ‘bureaucratic control’’ (Edwards, 1979), have 
increased expectations among highly skilled work- 
ers for participation (Brannen, 1983; Poole, 1978). 
The centerpiece of these emerging control systems 
is their ability to link the self-interests of workers 
to organizational commitment. Increased economic 
security and worker control over the immediate 
work process are exchanged for greater loyalty and 
commitment to organizational goals through devel- 
opment of structures such as internal labor 
markets, job ladders, job training and rotation, 
formalized worker rights (the ‘“‘internal state’’) and 
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employee services (Edwards, 1979; Burawoy, 
1979, 1983; Lincoln and Kalleberg, 1985). And 
since these are primarily features of larger firms, 
firms with highly skilled workers, and firms in the 
more advanced, more profitable core economic 
sectors (Poole, 1978; Edwards, 1979; Brannen, 
1983), it is there that support for participation is 
expected to be strongest. 

As with the underdog principle, the job 
enlargement thesis argues that unionization in- 
creases support for participation. However, here 
the emphasis is on the increased latent and real 
power provided workers by unions. Workers’ 


experiences with collective bargaining are seen as 


stimulating expectations for participation (Poole, 
1978; Haas, 1980; Brannen, 1983). Union con- 
tracts are also viewed as increasing the real power 
of workers by formalizing work rules and griev- 
ance procedures, as well as by increasing their 
economic security (Levitan and Johnson, 1982; 
Jain, 1980). 


The Role of Unions 


While unionization is seen as an important source 
of support for participation in both the underdog 
and job enlargement perspectives, the role played 
by unions is not free from controversy. The 
leadership of American unions itself is ambivalent 
toward worker participation programs. Their atti- 
tudes range from ‘‘general opposition to general 
endorsement,” with the most common being 
“‘cautious skepticism’’ (Kochan et al., 1984:155—-57). 
Reasons for union opposition include: fear that 
participation programs will undermine industry- 
wide contracts, union work rules, and pay scales; 
that they will be used by management to co-opt 
workers and union leadership; and will be used as 
part of a union-avoidance strategy (Kochan et al., 
1984; Meek et al., 1983; Jain, 1980). In general, 
union attitudes turn on whether participation is 
viewed as a supplement to (favorable) or substitute 
for (unfavorable) collective bargaining (Kochan et 
al., 1984). 

Other critics point out that the actual experience 
of most rank and file union members in collective 
bargaining is minimal, limited only to passive 
forms of participation, such as voting on contracts 
(Aronowitz 1973b; Garson, 1973); that unions are 
not concerned with control of the workplace, but 
only with obtaining extrinsic benefits (Aronowitz, 
1973b; Garson, 1973; Benello, 1982); that unions 
work with management to control worker protests 
(Aronowitz, 1973a); and that unions are them- 
selves hierarchical organizations which see work- 
place participation as a threat to their prerogatives 
(Gorz, 1967; Strauss and Rosenstein, 1970; 
Aronowitz, 1973a; Benello, 1982). However, not 
even these critics suggest that union workers are 
less supportive of participation than are non-union 
workers. At most, they seem to suggest that 
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support for workplace participation among union 
workers is strong in spite of union leadership 
(Aronowitz, 1973a). And most recognize that 
participation will not develop without at least the 
acquiescence of organized labor (Benello, 1982). 

Union membership may also affect attitudes 
toward workplace participation by conditioning the 
effects of other characteristics and orientations. 
This occurs through a process of ‘‘differential 
socialization’’ (Portes, 1971; Isaac et al., 1980) in 
which union membership provides work experi- 
ences as well as an interpretive framework for 
these experiences which are absent among non- 
union workers. In particular, we expect that union 
members are more likely to be embedded in a 
context in which the underdog principle would 
have a greater effect on their participatory attitudes 
than on the attitudes of non-union workers. We 
base this expectation on the logic that union 
members are more likely to interpret their 
grievances as having structural causes and to 
accept collective strategies of alleviating griev- 
ances as preferable to individualistic strategies. 
Specifically, the perceptions of union members 
toward participation are colored by their exposure 
to the ideology and practice of collective bargain- 
ing, central to which is the assumption that labor 
and management have conflicting interests and are 
engaged in a legitimate struggle over the distribu- 
tion of organizational resources and authority 
(Strauss and Rosenstein, 1970).! These perceptions 
are likely to be reinforced by the fact that unions 
also operate on the principle of collective response 
to worker grievances, and that workers have the 
right to oppose and to try to change organizational 
policies they see as unfavorable (Haas, 1980).2 
Therefore, support for participation should be 
greatest among union members who see their 
interests conflicting with those of management and 
who would gain from redistribution of organiza- 
tional resources. In the underdog principle, these 
‘are workers at the bottom of the organizational 
hierarchy. 


! Burawoy argues: ‘‘Collective bargaining is a form of 
class struggle in which workers are represented as a class 
in opposition to capital” (1979:115). What is crucial to 
our understanding of differential socialization is that the 
outcomes of the process—support for worker participa- 
tion—are often indirect and unintended consequences of 
the actions and official ideologies of the socializing 
institutions. Thus, while most American unions do not 
deliberately teach their members the virtues of worker 
participation, such attitudes develop out of exposure to 
other union ideologies and practices. 

? While collective response to grievances may aperate 
in principle, Burawoy (1979) gives evidence that union 
leadership in the factory he studied often individualized 
collective grievances. However, Burawoy alse points out 
that union members themselves tended to express 
grievances in a collective context and turned to the union 
for resolution. 
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In contrast, since non-union workers are less 
likely to be exposed to collective bargaining, it is 
not as likely to influence their perception of worker 
participation. Without exposure to the practices 
and ideology that legitimizes union-management 
conflict and collective response to grievances, 
there is less likely to be a relationship between 
discontent and desire for participation among 
non-union workers. In fact, since many widely 
discussed strategies for achieving participation 
(e.g., quality circles) assume a commonality of 
interests between managers and workers, it may be 
that integration into organizational structure and 
expectations for job enlargement are most impor- 
tant sources of participatory attitudes among these 
workers (Strauss and Rosenstein, 1970). Thus, we 
expect that amcng non-union workers, support for 
participation increases with organizational rank. 


METHODOLOGY 
Causal Model 


The causal mocel used to estimate worker attitudes 
toward participation is presented in Figure 1. 
Attitudes toward participation are a function of 
Characteristics of individual workers and their 
workplace organization, as well as subjective 
evaluations of their jobs and of unions. In turn, the 
subjective evaluations are functions of individual 
and organizational characteristics, but are not 
assumed to be >ausally related to each other. This 
model is developed from theoretical and empirical 
literature on workplace participation, distributive 
justice, and job enlargement. It allows us to 
specify the precise causal relationships between 
attitudes toward participation and the other vari- 
ables as expected in the underdog and job 
enlargement arguments. The hypothesized relation- 
ships for the total sample as well as union and 
non-union sub-samples are presented in the lower 


panel of Figure 1. 


3 We do, however, allow the job evaluation and union 
support constructs to be related through their common 
disturbances anc their error structures. While it might be 
interesting to examine causal paths among these 
constructs, especially between job evaluations and union 
support, this is not the focus of our analysis, and we 
leave these causal relationships unanalyzed. Likewise, it 
would be possible to test for reciprocal effects between 
the intervening constructs and workplace participation. 
Our decision rot to do so, but rather to examine a 
recursive model, is based upon theoretical consider- 
ations. The theories we are evaluating make either 
explicit or implicit assumptions about how objective 
work characterstics and subjective evaluations of work 
affect attitudes toward participation. They also suggest 
how actual experience with participation will affect work 
evaluations—i.c., generally improve them. However, the 
theories do not speculate on how the level of desired 
participation will affect worker's evaluations of their 
jobs. 
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Figure 1. Structural Equation Model for Support for Workplace Participation. 
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Hypothesized Relationships ` 
Total Sample 


Underdog: Ysin <0; Ysa-» >9; Baas» <9; Bue >0; Ya-» em <0; Yarn <0; Yus-»> 0. 
Job Enlargement: ys) >0; Buro >O; Ya-» win >0; Yia-» >O. 

Union Sample: Yyı-n <0; Ys >0; Boas) <0; Bu >0; Ya- <0; Yaa-n <0; Yas >0. 
Non Union Sample: Yur >0; Yura >0; Pu <0; Ya- >0; Yara <0. 


In general, the. underdog perspective argues that 
there are negative relationships between support 
for participation and workers’ statuses, resources, 
and job evaluations, while the job enlargement 
literature argues that the relationships are positive. 
The exceptions to these general hypotheses are 
organizational size, union membership, and union 
support, which both perspectives predict are 
positively related to support. However, they do 
predict different causal paths. In the underdog 
thesis, size increases support for. participation by 
increasing grievances, while union membership 


increases grievance awareness and support for 
unions is itself a measure of awareness. From the 
job enlargement perspective, size and union 
membership increase support by increasing the 
resources (€.g., power, security) of workers, and 
union support is itself a type of resource 
(solidarity). Additionally, the effect of union 
support should differ by sample. If union members 
view participation in light of their experiences with 
collective bargaining, then support for participa- 
tion should increase with union support. However, 
if support for participation is greater among 
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non-union workers who have interests in common 
with management, then we would expect this 
relationship to be negative. 


Data 


Data used to test this model are from the 1977 
Quality of Employment Survey. This cross- 
sectional survey represents a national probability 
sample of persons 16 years of age and older, 
working 20 hours or more a week for pay. 
Theoretically, our interest is in examining support 
for participation among workers who lack formal 
authority over organizational decision-making. 
Therefore, we have excluded respondents who are 
either self-employed or are managers/administra- 
tors, as determined by the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
occupational classification code.* This leaves a 
total representative sample of 1,114 wage and 


salaried employees. Of these, 341 are union 


members, while 773 are not. 


Variables and Measurement 


Measurement of variables used in the analysis is 
presented in Table 1. There are nine exogenous 
variables in the model which are measured by 
single indicators. Sex (x1), race (x2), and age (x3) 
are ascriptive characteristics related to organiza- 
tional status and power, and. to.potential griev- 
ances. Education (xs) and income (xs) are direct 
measures of workers’ organizational resources and 
rewards. Status (Xs), as measured by the Duncan 
SEI, is of particular importance in measuring 
organizational position since its primary compo- 


4 One reviewer raised the issue of whether exclusion of 
managerial workers would bias our results m favor of an 
underdog explanation by eliminating from the analysis a 
group of workers for whom the job enlargement thesis 
applies. Empirically, however, we argue that such bias is 
not present. The sample still contains a large cross- 
section of salaried workers, such as professional and 
technical workers, for whom the job enlargement 
argument also applies. Moreover, we have run prelimi- 
nary analyses on a sample including managers. These 
results were not substantially different from the results 
obtained in this analysis. We excluded managers from 
this analysis for theoretical reasons. To ask managers 
about the desired level of worker participation has 
different connotations than asking non-managerial work- 
ers. On the one hand, we are asking workers about 
having something most currently lack—formal control 
over decision making. On the other hand, posing those 
questions to managers implies sharing or giving up the 
formal contro] they now have. These differences are 
implied both in the theoretical literature—e.g., Dahrendorf 
and Enk Olin Wright—as well as in empirical studies of 
worker participation which treat the attitudes of manage- 
rial and non-managerial workers separately —e:g., oolp 
(1978) and Brannen (1983). 
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‘nent is skill complexity (Parcel and Mueller, 


1983). Two exogenous variables are measures of 
workplace organization: core versus peripheral 
economic sectors (X7)° and plant size (xg). Finally, 
union membership (xs) is measured by whether or 
not the respondent is currently a member of a 
union or employee association. 

The analysis also includes five endogenous 
variables which are measured indirectly through 
multiple indicators (qs). Three are subjective 
evaluations of various aspects of the respondents’ 
jobs. Meaningfulness (nı) and autonomy (m2) 
measure intrinsic dimensions of jobs: the degree to 
which workers are able to use a variety of skills, 
and the degree to which they have control over the 
performance of their jobs. We also measure how 
respondents rate the extrinsic rewards of their jobs 


`: (ma). Union support (yo) measures the degree to 


which workers think that unions benefit and are 
responsive to their members. 

Our primary concern is with attitudes toward 
workplace participation (ns), which is measured 
by five observable variables which deal with how 
much control respondents think workers should 
have over certain workplace decisions (y2;—y25). 
Two caveats should be made about these items. 
First, the types of decisions concern the respondents’ 
immediate work environments, i.e:, ‘‘shop floor” 
issues, and do not address more general company- 
wide issues, such as capitalization, ‘investments 
and profit distribution. Second, the items ask for 
the respondents’ attitudes toward participation by 
‘‘workers™ in general, not how much participation 
the respondents would like for themselves as 
individuals. The implications of these caveats for 


_ our analysis are discussed below. 


Since each ‘of thése ‘endogenous variables is 
measured by multiple indicators, the overall model 
also contains a series of equations which relates 
each observed indicator to the unmeasured con- 
struct. This measurement model is determined by 
the equation: 


Yi = Agr + ej = 1-5, 


where Ay are the unstandardized effects of the 
unobserved nj on the observed Y;, and the €; are 
random measurement errors. The parameters for 
the causal and measurement models are estimated 
using the maximum likelihood procedure found in 
LISREL V Goreskog and bia. 1981). 


ANALYSIS 
Total Sample 


The measurement model presented in Table 2 
indicates a reasonably consistent fit with the data. 


* Firms are classified into core and periphery economic 
sectors according to the scheme used by Beck et al., 
(1978). 
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Table 1. Variables, Means and Standard Deviations for Total Sample, Union and Non-Union Sub-Samples 








l Total Sample Union Nor- Union 
(N = E114) (N = 341) (N=773) 

Variable x SD X SD X SD 
X, Sex (female = 0; male» 1) 60 49 70 46 55 -30 
X, ` Race (Non-white = 0; white = 1) 88 32 .87 34 89 32 
X, Age (Coded in actual years) 36.92 13.35 38.75 12.83 36.11 13.59 
X, Educatio (# of years in school 12.39 2.94 12.08 3.18 12.53 2.83 
X, Income (Coded in actual $) 12,396.27 7,936.04 14,674.29 2,552.52 11,391.35 7,895.79 
X, , SEI (Duncan's Occupational 

Status Index) 38.75 22,44 34.66 21.43. 40.58 22.65 
X, Economic Sector (periphery = 0; 

core = 1) 74 44 86 35 68 4 
X, Size (Natural log of # of 

_ employees in workplace? 4.59 2.02 5.25 1.86 4.29 2.01 

X; Union (= not m union; 

1 = mion member) 3I 46 = = z= ey 


m € Skill Use (Meaningfuiness) 

Y, “My job requires that I keep 
learning new things.”* 2.56 1,16 2.91 1.15 2.98 1.16 

Y; “My job requires a high level 
of skilL"’* 


2.53 1.26 2.52 1.27 2.53 1.26 

Ya “My job requires- that I 

be creative.”* 2.22 1.32 2.09 1,33 2.27 1.32 
Y, “My job iets me use my skills 

and abilities,” ` 2.71 1.12 2.59 1.21 2.77 1.15 
Yi “The work I do is meaningfal.”* 2.21 .91 2.06 OO, 2.27 91 
h Autonomy l 
Y. . “I have the freedom to decide 

what I do on the job.”* 2.74 1.29 1.95 1.28 2.22 1.29 
Y, “It is basically my responsibility 

to decide how my job gets done.’ 2.84 1,09 2.71 ill 2.99 1.07 
Ys “i have a lot to say about what 

happens on my job.”* ' ' 2.18 1.30 2.06 1.33 2.23 1.28 
Y, “I decide who I work with on 

my job.”* 1.20 1.01 -99 87 1.29 1.05 
Yi, “I determine the speed at which 

I work.”» i 2.73 1.02 2.60 1.10 2.81 98 
Yu “I am given a lot of freedom to 

decide how I do my work,” 1.94 58 1.80 .98 1.99 .97 
% Extrinsic 
Yu “The pay is good." 1.77 1.01 2.08 .91 1.64 1.02 
Yu “The job security is good.” 2.06 l .97 2.08 .96 2.05 .98 
Yu “My fringe benefits are good.” | 1.78 Lib, 2.09 „%4 1.64 1,15 
"Nh Union Support 
Yu “(Untons) protect workers against unfair 

actions of their empkryers.’* 2.81 90 3.08 87 2.81 0 
Yu  "“(Unions) improve the job security 

of workers,’* 2.82 -96 2.99 -88 2.74 .B 
Yu “(Unions) improve the wages and 

working conditions of workers."* 2.94 81 3.04 81 2.92 81 
Yu  ‘“(Unions) give members their moneys 

worth for the dues they pay.”* 1.99 LIS 2.17 1.21 1.91 if 
Yis “(Unions) have leaders who do what is 

best for themselves rather than what 

is best for their members.” 1.52 -: LLI 1.61 1.16 1.48 1.08 
Yæ (Unions) require members to go along 

with decisions they don't Iike.”* 1.46 1,05 1.63 1.10 1.38 1,02 
a Participation 
Ya “How much say do you think workers 

should bave about safety equipment 

and practices T™ 2.90 62 2.97, 66 2.87 .60 
Ya “... how the work is done? 2.43 -65 2.50 .70 2.40 .62 
Yn. “... Wages and salaries paid? ™ 2.27 69 2.42 68 2.21 69 
Yn  °... hiring or layoffs?" 1.82 TI 203 80 1.75 T4 
Yu “... the particular days and 

hours people work?”* 2.02 72 2.13 72 1,97 72 


a The natural log is used here since the effects of organizational size on structure and attitudes generally has 
been found to fit the log function. 

b Coded: (0) strongly disagree; (1) disagree; (2) agree; and (3) strongly agree. 

e Coded: (0) strongly disagree; (1) disagree; (2) neither agree nor disagree; (3) agree; (4) strongly agree. 

4 Coded: (0) strongly agree; (1) agree; (2) neither agree nor disagree; (3) disagree; (4) strongly disagree. 

° Coded: (0) no say at all; (1) some say; (2) a lot of say; (3) complete say. 
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All observed variables have significant loadings 
(p=.001) on the constructs for which they serve as 
indicators (Panel A). However, there is variation in 
the amount of contribution each variable makes to 


its respective construct. Of particular interest are. 


the lambdas for participation (js), which indicate 
having a say in extrinsic decisions—pay (y23) and 
hiring and layoffs (y2,)—have the highest load- 
ings, while health and safety decisions (y2;) has 
the lowest loading.* Panel B indicates that the four 
evaluation constructs are correlated through their 
disturbance terms, particularly for meaningfulness 
and autonomy (r=.64). However, the fit of the 
model is not significantly improved by combining 
these constructs into a single ‘‘intrinsic’’ construct. 
Therefore, we have retained the theoretical distinc- 
tion between autonomy and meaningfulness (Blauner, 
1964; Spenner, 1983). Likewise, while Panel C 
suggests some ‘‘noise’’ due to measurement error 
correlations, they do not seriously undermine our 
measurement or causal assumptions.” 

The structural equation model is presented in 
Table 3. This model also fits the data fairly well, 
as evidenced by GFI and Bentler-Bonnett® coeffi- 
cients approaching one, and explains just under 20 
percent (R8 = .199) of the variance in workers’ 
attitudes toward participation. We also find 
stronger support for the underdog principle than for 
the job enlargement thesis. Among coefficients 


© There is also considerable variation in the lambdas 
for union support (n4), with the measures of the 
representatives of union leadership (Yio, Y2) having the 
lowest loadings. These differences are accentuated by the 
high measurement error correlation (Téj9€% = .55) 
between the two indicators of union representatives 
(Table 2, panel C). Much of this large correlation 
between errors, in turn, can be attributed tothe fact that 
the questions measuring union representativeness were 
originally asked and coded in the opposite direction of the 
other indicators of union support. However, while these 
findings might suggest splitting union support into two 
separate constructs—such as: ‘union performance” and 
‘‘representativeness’’—such modification does not im- 
prove the fit of the model. 

7 The primary sources of measurement error correla- 
tion are within constructs or among the job evaluation 
constructs. Of particular importance, there are no 
Significant correlated errors between indicators of the 
worker participation construct and indicators of the 
intervening endogenous constructs. Therefore, we freed 
up the correlated errors, one at a time, until the 
modification index indicated none remaining. While 
fixing these correlated errors at zero reduces the fit of the 
models somewhat, it does not alter the results of the 
analysis. 

® This is a coefficient which measures the improve- 
ment in fit of the final model over a nested null model. 
Because of the lack of theoretically derived models for 
attitudes toward worker participation, we have compared 
our final model with a null model which assumes 
uncorrelated random variables (Bentler and Bonett, 
1980); Sobel and Bohrnstedt, 1985). 
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that have significant direct effects on attitudes 
toward participation, all are in the direction 
predicted by the underdog principle. Support for 
participation is stronger among women and 
non-whites than among men and whites, and 
declines with age and status. Among endogenous 
constructs, only workers’ extrinsic evaluations 
affect their attitudes toward participation: support 
for participation increases as these evaluations 
become more negative. Additionally, extrinsic 
evaluations interpret some or all (i.e., income) of 
the effects of the exogenous variables. 

The importance of extrinsic evaluations — both 
the strength of its direct effect and its interpretation 
of the effects of other variables—suggests that 
support for participation is highly instrumental. 
Workers who negatively evaluate their extrinsic 
rewards want participation as a way of increasing 
these rewards. However, women, non-whites, and 
younger workers are more supportive of participa- 
tion, independent of their extrinsic evaluation, and 
independent of objective work characteristics. This 
suggests another origin of support for participation, 
which lies not so much in work experiences, but in 
exposure to the ‘“‘egalitarian revolution” of the 
1960s and 1970s (Gans, 1973). 

Yet another origin of support for participation is 
suggested by the positive effects of plant size and 
union membership. These results clearly under- 
score the role of unions in producing support for 
participation: union membership has the largest 
standardized coefficient of any variable in the 
model, And while the direction of these effects is 
consistent with both underdog and job enlargement 
perspectives, examination of the indirect effects 
suggests neither perspective provides a complete 
explanation of these effects. Plant size and union 
membership increase support for participation not 
by increasing the number and awareness of 
grievances, as predicted by the underdog perspec- 
tive, nor by reducing grievances and increasing job 
resources as the job enlargement perspective 
argues. Rather, they increase support for participa- 
tion in spite of the fact that they also reduce 
grievances (i.e., increase extrinsic satisfaction). 
Thus, it would appear that something other than an 
underdog or job enlargement explanation, per se, 
accountants for these effects. Instead, it appears 
that union membership and large plants increase 
the possibility that workers interact exclusively 
with other workers by reducing the opportunities 
for interpersonal interaction between workers and 
management. This, in turn, would reduce the 
potential for cross pressures that could mute the 
development of a collective worker identity or 
solidarity (Lincoln, 1978).9 


9 In short, the mechanisms involved here appear to be 
primarily structural (isolation from management) rather 
than psychological. 
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Table 2. Measurement Coefficients for Total Sample. An Unstandardized and Standardized Lambda Coeffi- 
cients and S(«)? for Unmeasured Constructs 


Construct Item Unstandardized y* Standardized y S(e;)? 
Meaningful m) -Y - 1.000 .668 .829 
Y: 1.225 .691 .830 
Y3 1.311 .709 862 
Yy? 1.151 .700 .686 
Y: -745 568 582 
Autonomy (73) Ye 1,000° .720 805 
Y; .694 595 762. 
Ys 977 701 847 
Ya .413 381 .870 
Yoo 454 ALS 861 
Yu 724 .689 508 
Extrinsic (m) Yu 1.000° 427 902 
Yis 1.688 -750 438 
Yu 1.050 .483 ae 
Union Support (m4) Yu 1.000° .714 396 
Yis 1.116 .737 421 
Yir .909 .716 321 
Yis 966 539 932 
Yo 544 315 .980 
Yio 413 252 965 
Participation (na) Yz: 1.000% .374 .332 
Yoo 1.330 478 323 
Yas 2.987 .694 246 
Yue 1.951 591 386 
Yas 1.560 .504 387 
B. Disturbance Terms and Correlations Among Disturbance Terms (X) 
Mi Me Ths Na Ths 
Ni 7106 
The 654 798 
hs 173 304 818 
a ~ 031 .008 057 .963 
d nan”) d d 801 


Ns ' "= 
C. Measurement Error Correlations® 


— —" 


r(Eeg) = 10; rlesew) = 12; r(€s€i2) = «123 (esen) = .14; 
F(€x€re) = 15; eré) = 12; r(€11€,4) = 165 re g€rs) = .34; 
MEs€xn) = 26; T(€1g€20) = -55; T(€aréxz) = .06; T(Es4€rs) = .06 


“p< .001 for all-free coefficients. 
b à coefficient fixed at 1.00. 

e p .01 for all free coefficients. 
d ¢ fixed at 0. 


Union/Non-Union Differences 


A general test of how well our model fits separate 
samples of union and non-union workers indicates 
that the model’s parameters differ significantly 
(p.001) across groups.!° However, this test does 


not tell us which specific parameters vary, and 
whether they vary in the directions-predicted. To 


10 This test consists of comparing a model in which the 
parameters for union workers have been constrained to 
equal the parameters for non-union workers with a 
baseline model in which the parameters are allowed to 
vary across groups. Subtracting the baseline model, along 
with its degrees of freedom (x? = 1407.54/df = 834), 
from the constrained model, with its degrees of freedom 


(x? = 1825.82/df = 878), we get a chi-square that tests 


get at this information we compare the specific 
parameters in the measurement and structural 
equation models for union and non-union workers. 

Measurement models for union and non-union 
workers (Table 4) show that the patterns of 
lambdas (Panel A) are generally consistent across 
groups!! as are the patterns of correlated errors 


the null hypothesis for equal model parameters for union 
and non-union samples. In this test, x? = 418.28 for 44 
degrees of freedom, which is significant at ps.001, 
leading us to reject the null hypothesis. 

H There are slightly different patterns of loadings on 
the worker participation construct. Among non-union 
workers, the pattern of loadings resembles that for the 
total sample, with extrinsic decisions contributing more 
than other decisions. Among union workers the range in 


_ size of loadings is considerably smaller. However, when 
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Table 3. Unstandardized and Standardized Regression Coefficients for Causal Model of Workplace Partici- 


ni Total Sample 


Union 
Independent Variables Meaningfulness Autonomy Extrinsic Support Participation 
X, Sex .156*** .368*** 021 059 — .064** 
(. ae (.194) (.023) (.045) (—.135) 
X, . Race .002 .165** — .096 — ,058* 
(. ree (.001) (.119) (—.049) (— .082) 
X, Age .004* -,008** ~ O01 601 — .G80*** 
(.078) (111) (~ .004) (.010) (—.195) 
Y, Education .026** .027* .020 —.015 .006 
(.107) (.087) (.133) (—.070) (.080) 
Y, Income .001*** .O01* .OO1*** — 001 — 001 
(.146) (.082) (.299) (— .072) (— .036) 
Y, SEI .011*** O11*** .001* —.001 — ,002* 
(.360) (.267) (.085) (—.025) (—.122) 
Y, Economic Sector O77 — 041 .020 .058 .026 
(.048) (—.019) (.020) (.040) (.050) 
Ys Size ~ .044*** — ,053*** .023** — .001 .013** 
(~ .124) (—.155) (.104) (—.001) (.116) 
Y, Union — 090 — .245*** .120*** .228%** 135*** 
(—.059) (—.122) (.124) (.164) (.268) 
nı Meaningfulness — ommen — — .035 
(.106) 
Ta Autonomy — _ — — .026 
(.105) 
na Extrinsic — mne — — —,119*** 
(—.229) 
n4 Union Support — ~ — — .014 
(.040) 
R? 294: . 202 .182 .037 .199 
*p=< .05 x? = 861.42/df = 434 
**# n= 0] GFI = .88 
et p 001 p (rho) = .84 


a Unstandardized coefficient. 
> Standardized coefficient. 
© Bentler-Bonett Coefficient. 


(Panel C). The only significant difference between 
measurement models is .the pattern of correlated 
disturbances among the endogenous constructs 
(Panel B). Among union workers, disturbances for 
autonomy and extrinsic rewards correlate with that 
for union support. Such correlations are not present 
among non-union workers. These differences 
suggest that unions receive some credit or blame 
for how union members evaluate their jobs, while 
non-union workers do not have this immediate link 
to use as a basis for evaluating unions. 

The structural equation models presented in 
Table 5 indicate that the model provides a 
reasonable fit of the data for both union and 
non-union workers. There are no substantial 
differences in the fit statistics between the samples, 
although the model explains somewhat greater 
variance in the attitudes toward participation 


we test for differences in the measurement models for the 
participation construct by constraining the lambdas to be 
equal across groups, we find that this difference is not 
significant. ; 


among union workers (R?=.239) than among 
non-union workers (R* = .172). However, compar- 
ison of these structural equation models points to 
substantial differences in the determinants of 
support for participation among the two samples. 
The model for non-union workers is very similar to 
the model for the total sample. Contrary to our 
expectations, these findings are more consistent 
with the underdog perspective. Support for partic- 
Ipation is greater among females and non-whites, 
declines with.age and status, and increases with 
plant size. Extrinsic satisfaction has the strongest 
effect (comparing the standardized coefficients) 
and, as in the total sample, is negatively related to 
support for participation. In addition, race, income 
and education have indirect effects through extrin- 
sic evaluations, and all in the direction consistent 
with the underdog perspective. ; 

Turning to the model for union workers, we find 
a different and more complex pattern of results. 
Also contrary to our expectations; none of the 
individual characteristics has a direct effect on 
union member’s attitudes toward participation. The 
only significant effect among exogenous is that for 
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Table 4. Measurement Coefficients for Non-Union and Union Sub-Samples 


Non-Union 7 
A. Unstandardized and Standardized Lambda Coefficients and S (*,)}? For Unmeasured Constructs. 

Construct Item Unstandardized A Standardized À S (4)? 

Meaningful (n) Y, : 1.000° 606 827 
Y 1.225 .683 847 
Y, 1.298 .689 .917 
Yı 1.133 .693 .684 
Ys 1.696 542 568 

Autonomy (ns) Ys 1.000° 716 815 
Y, .684 -891 747 
Ys .980 -707 .819 
Ys .432 379 949 
Yio 420 397 .807 

Yii .688 .655 523 

Extrinsic (ns) Yu 1.000° 507 853 
Yia 1.370 727 492 
Yu 833 460 .724 

Union Support (7) Yis 1.000° 665 449 
Vis 1.224 742 434 
Yur 868 .638 389 
Yis .985 .530 883 
Vio .682 360 916 
Yeo .476 279 952 

I. Non-Union Construct 

Participation (ns) Ya 1.000° 389 309 
Ya 1.304 494 290 
Yu 1.997 -680 255 
Yu 2.035 .648 320 
Yas 1.603 576 371 

B. Disturbance Terms (Q and Correlations Among Disturbance Terms* 

nı Ne Ths Na Ns 

N -702 

Te .676 778 

Ns 284 382 824 

Na —.813 —.040 —.005 .960 

Ms l s i _a d 828 


C. Measurement Error Correlations® 
Eg1€12) = 11; (exes) = .08; reser) = -115 reserva) = -135 Kentu) = 16; TE1s€17) = 07; r€r€2q) = -07; 
MEE 12) = .07; r(E17€20) = .07; Tepes) = .27; TEis€xg) = .22; T(Eyg€s9) = -55 


i. Union 
A. Unstandardized and Standardized Lambda Coefficients and S (e,)? for Unmeasured Constructs. 

Construct Item Unstandardized > Standardized À Se} 

Meaningful (7) Í Yı 1.000° 584 .871 
Yz- 1.327 -704 .809 
Y; 1.436 .744 -749 
Y4 1.357 752 .6354 
Ys 997 .675 572 

Autonomy (7:2) , Ys 1.000° 715 „806 
Y; -706 583 816 
Ys 1.048 724 859 
Yo 311 328 .672 
Yio 498 417 909 
Yu 802 .763 453 

Extrinsic (ns) Yis 1.000° l .363 881: 
Yis 1.187 -479 .613 
Yu 1,587 .604 .588 

Union Support (na) Yu 1.000° 722 377 
Yie 1.001 .692 406 
Yur 896 .733 352 
Yis 1.280 .649 .847 
Yu 774 410 500 


Yio 712 397 841 
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Table 4. Continued 
A. Unstandardized and Standardized Lambda Coefficients and S (e)? for Unmeasured Constructs 


Construct Item Unstandardized À Standardized À Sle} 
Participation Yai 1.000 471 338 
Yu 1.200 524 357 
Ys 1.263 365 318 
Yu 1.477 .556 .434 
Yes 1.371 585 339 
B. Disturbance Terms (Q) and Correlations Among Disturbance Terms 
Ni Na Tja Tja Na 
M ` .699 
Na 677 847 
Ths .185 955 869 
"4 — .037 755 373 906 
Ns = z — —t —A 761 
C. Measurement Error Correlations® 
T(Es€q1) = 125 r(€s614) = «145 rlegers) = «16; €161) = 13; r(€16€17) = 007; rleyseiy) = .25; reise) = -33 
*p« .00I for all free coefficients. 
b à fixed at 1.00. 
€ p.01 for all free coefficients. 
3 fixed at 0. 


Table 5, Unstandardized and Standardized Regression Coefficients for Causal Model of Workplace Partici- 
pation Among Non-Union and Union Workers 


A. Non-Union 
Dependent Variables 
Union 
Independent Variables Meaningfulness Autonomy Extrinsic Support Participation 
Y, Sex .169**5 371*** 031 —.077 — ,093** 
(.120)° (.200) (.028) (— .064) (—.130) 
Ya Race .058 .170 .171* — .235** — 066" 
(.026) (.059) (100) - (—.125) (—.091) 
Y; Age .036 099*** —.001 — .022 — .037*** 
(.070) (.145) (—.004) (— .049) (—.216) 
Y, Education — .028** .036* .028** 014 .007 
(.113) (.112) (.146) (.068) (.084) 
Y, Income .160*** .099 259444 — ,058 — .005 
(.179) (.084) (.378) (— .076) (—.016). 
Y, SEI .107*** .105*** 021 .004 — .016** 
(.346) (.257) (.086) (.015) (—.150) 
Y; Economic Sector 021 — 080 O13 .053 116 
(.014) (— .040) (.012) (.041) (.031) 
Ys; Size — ,033* — .Q59*** 019 —, .005** 
(—.095) (—.128) (.071) (—.023) (.125) 
nı  Meaningfulness men — — — .026 
bet vous a os — (.079) 
ne Autonomy ~ — — — .030 
(.119) 
% Extrinsic -— — — — —.109*** 
(—.253) 
7, Union Support — — — — .012 
(.031) 
R? 298 222 .176 .040 172 
*px< .05 x? = 798.25/df = 410 
** p< 01 GFI = .93 
*** p= .001 p (rhboY = .90 


® Unstandardized Coefficients. 
> Standardized Coefficients. 
© Bentler-Bonett Coefficient. 
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B. Union Workers 


Union 
Independent Variables Meaningfulness Autonomy Extrinsic Support Participation ` 
Y, Sex .097 .072 .023 363"** — .041 
(.065) (.053) (.029) (.270) (—.088) 
Y, Race .044 294 129 120 — 001 
(.022) (—.109) (119) (.066) (—.005) 
Y; Age .055 .051 .031 .048 — .028 
(.105) (.071) (.107) (.100) (—.118) 
Y, Education —.017 .007 .023 014 — .002 
(.082) (.025) (.199) (.074) (—.018) 
Y, Income .066 095 .088* — .057 —.010 
(.074) (.078) (181) (— .070) (—.025) 
Ys SEI TE E baia .120*** .033 .033 .005 
(.356) (.280) (119) (116) (.037) 
Y, Economic Sector .256* .123 .098 .043 . 106 
(.138) (.046) (.093) (.025) (.021) 
Y, Size ~~ .062** — .055 .027* .026 .025* 
(~—.172) (—.111) (.136) (.079) (.153) 
m7, Meaningfulness — > — — 002 
— — — — (.005) 
a Autonomy — vn — — .121* 
— — — — (.362) 
7] Extrinsic — = — — — .354*** 
— — —_ — (—.423) 
nm Union Support — — _ — .097* 
— — — — (.194) 
R? 301 153 131 094 239 
* pa .05 x? = 621.59/df = 412 
** p< 01 GFI = .90 
*** 5.001 p (rhoy = .87 
® Unstandardized. 
> Standardized. 


© Bentler-Bonett Coefficient. 


plant size, which, as predicted in both perspec- 
tives, is positive. Three of the endogenous 
constructs have significant effects. Consistent with 
our expectations, support for participation de- 
creases with extrinsic satisfaction and increases 
with union support. However, support for partici- 
pation is also positively related to autonomy, a 
finding consistent with the job enlargement 
perspective. The few indirect effects also add to 
the complexity of our analysis for union workers. 
Males have higher evaluations of unions than 
females, perhaps reflecting their greater job re- 
sources as well as the traditional lack of attention 
unions have paid to the concerns of women 
workers (Simpson, 1981). Sociceconomic status 
affects support for participation by increasing 
perceived autonomy. And, as in the total sample, 
plant size increases support for participation in 
spite of increasing extrinsic satisfaction. 

These results, especially when compared to 
those for non-union workers, suggest a couple of 
important observations concerning support for 
participation among union members. First, unlike 
non-union workers, non-work statuses and experi- 
ences have little to do with union members’ 
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attitudes; their attitudes appear to originate in their 
work situations and especially their subjective 
evaluations of those situations. The absence of 
effects for variables like sex, race, and age can be 
attributed to certain organizational characteristics 
of unions. Their activities (e.g., collective bargain- 
ing) are centered on workplace issues rather than 
issues that arise outside the workplace. Union 
membership is also based on common work status, 
such as occupation, industry or plant; membership 
often cuts across differences in non-work statuses. 
Thus, common union membership becomes the 
basis for the development of similar work attitudes 
in spite of differences in non-work characteris- 
tics. !2 

Second, participation has a much broader appeal 
among union members. Not only does it appeal to 
those with extrinsic grievances, but also to 
supporters of union activities and to those who feel 
they have substantial control over their jobs. The 


12 Such an interpretation is consistent with the pluralist 
conception of cross-cutting intermediate associations that 
dates back to De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
(1863). 
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first two effects are expected. However, the appeal 
of participation to union members with autonomy 
needs some explanation, especially given thar it 
lacks appeal for non-union workers with high 
perceived autonomy. We suggest that this explana- 
tion lies in how autonomy is perceived to be 
obtained in union shops versus non-union shops. In 
union shops, autonomy is a function of the work 
rules set down in a contract reached through 
collective bargaining (Edwards, 1979; Levitan and 
Johnson, 1982). Thus, union workers likely 
perceive their autonomy as resulting from collec- 
tive, rather than individual, efforts, and therefore 
view collective efforts in the form of participacion 
as a way of extending their control. Contrast this 
with non-union shops where workers lack experi- 
ence with collectively bargained work rules. Here 
workers likely perceive their autonomy as resulting 
from individual resources and performance, such 
as merit and skill level (Witte, 1980), and thus are 


not likely to look to collective efforts to excend. 


their control. 13 


CONCLUSIONS 


We can now assess the claims made by the various 
advocates of worker participation, beginning with 
a couple of general observations. As we argued in 
the introduction to this paper, proponents of 
participation have neglected or been skeptical of 
the role played by unions in fostering support for 
participation. However, given the results of our 
analysis, such a portrayal is not warranted; unions 
play a significant role in increasing suppor: for 
participation. Also unwarranted is the lacx of 
attention given to the relationship between extrin- 
sic dissatisfaction and support for participation, 
and the apparently instrumental view many work- 
ers have of participation. As with unions, advo- 
cates of participation either tend to dismiss 


13 We suggest that the reason such an explanation does 
not apply to the relationship between extrinsic evalua- 
tions and support for participation has to do with the 
differences between the nature of extrinsic and incrinsic 
rewards vis-a-vis participation. We have argued that 
workers who are dissatisfied with their extrinsic rewards 
support participation in order to increase these rewards, 
Such support is instrumental, as are extrinsic rewards 
themselves, This implies participation has a ‘‘marginal 
utility’? for obtaining extrinsic rewards: as these rewards 
increase, the utility of participation diminishes. How- 
ever, autonomy has an intrinsic value—it is an end in 
itself. This means that participation should have no 
marginal utility for the acquisition of increased auton- 
omy, and since autonomy means having some control 
over one’s work situation, participation in workplace 
decisions is often viewed as an extension of this control 
(Poole, 1978). Having a little experience with control 


over one’s situation encourages the seeking of greater. 


control, while having no such experience inhibits such 
desires. 
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extrinsic and instrumental orientations of workers 
or see them as barriers to participation. Our 
analysis suggests otherwise. Indeed, it leads us to 
argue that failure of proponents to consider the 
extrinsic basis of support for participation could 
limit or undermine the various strategies of 
participation advocated. 

For example, managerial advocates of participa- 
tion tend to view it as a solution to increasing 
worker alienation and the resultant decline in 
productivity (Greenberg, 1975). From this view, ` 
increasing affluence (in the 1960s and early 1970s) 
led workers to become increasingly concerned and 
dissatisfied with intrinsic work conditions—i.e., 
issues of meaningless and autonomy. Some 
business leaders responded by instituting work 
reforms that gave workers greater say over the 
intrinsic conditions. Our analysis suggests that the 
appeal of such programs to workers would be 
limited. Dissatisfaction with intrinsic conditions 
does not lead to support for participation; dissatis- 
faction with extrinsic conditions does. The limits 
of these programs can also be demonstrated by 
comparing how they were evaluated in the 1970s 
versus the 1980s. During the relatively prosperous 
1970s, these programs were generally rated as 
successful in improving worker moral and produc- 
tivity (Greenberg, 1975; U.S. Department of 
Health Education and Welfaré, 1973). However, 
the view from the 1980s is that many’ of these 
programs have been ‘‘overwhelmed’’ by deteriorat- 
ing extrinsic conditions—e.g., greater unemploy- 
ment, plant closings, and worker ‘“‘give backs” 
(Kochan et al., 1984:148). 

Advocates from the humanistic psychology and 
classical democracy perspectives likewise link 
worker participation to intrinsic needs, such as 
self-esteem and personal efficacy. They argue that 
by limiting participation in decision-making, mod- 
ern organizations also limit the ability of workers 
to satisfy their intrinsic needs. This forces workers 
to emphasize the pursuit of extrinsic (materialistic) 
goals instead (Argyris, 1957; Greenberg, 1975; 
Barber, 1984). However, actual participation, by 
allowing workers to pursue their intrinsic needs, 
will shift their orientations away from extrinsic 
concerns. As with managerial advocates, these 
arguments imply that extrinsic orientations do not 
foster support for participation, but do suggest that 
extrinsically oriented workers will still derive 
intrinsic benefits from actual participation. 

These arguments raise the question of whether 
or not those who want participation on the basis of 
extrinsic dissatisfaction will actually participate or 
be allowed to participate. While our analysis 
cannot answer this question directly, other avail- 
able evidence suggests some doubt. As with 
studies of actual political participation (e.g., Verba 
and Nie, 1972), studies of workplace participation 
consistently find that those who actually participate 
are not the dissatisfied, lower-status workers, but 
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rather those who already have higher status, power 
and rewards (Witte, 1980; Jain, 1980). While 
some advocates argue that experience with partici- 
pation programs will increase actual participation 
among lower-status workers (Pateman, 1972), 
again the evidence is to the contrary: actual 
participation begins to wane after the initial 
enthusiasm of the first year (Witte, 1980; Kochan 
et al., 1984). However, there are exceptions which 
again point to the importance of unions and 
extrinsic interests in generating support for worker 
participation. Worker enthusiasm is more likely to 
be sustained where unions take an active interest in 
the participation program and link participation to 
traditional bread and butter issues in collective 
bargaining—e.g., job security (Kochan et al., 
1984). 

Following Marx’s discussion of alienation (1964), 
the ‘‘participatory left’’ also sees support for 
worker participation as growing out of intrinsic 
concerns and efforts to overcome the meaningless- 


ness, powerless, and passivity of work in modern: 


capitalism (Greenberg, 1975; Gorz, 1967). And, as 
with other advocates of participation, the left has a 
tendency to view extrinsic orientations as barriers 
to greater worker participation, as well as to other 
leftist goals (Aronowitz, 1973b). Worker concern 
with extrinsic benefits is often seen producing a 
‘job consciousness’’ at the expense of developing 
a more radical ‘‘class consciousness” (Perlman, 
1949). Workers accept capitalist control over broad 
organizational decisions, like investments, in 
exchange for some control over their immediate 
conditions of employment (shop floor issues), such 
as pay and job security (Blauner, 1964:18). And, 
since American unions are seen as promoting 
worker concern with extrinsic benefits, they too, 
are viewed as barriers to greater worker participa- 
tion and control, especially at the company level 
(Aronowitz, 1973b; Benello, 1982). This explana- 
tion may account for the importance of union 
membership in our analysis of participation in 
largely shop floor decisions versus its lack of 
importance in studies of participation in company- 
wide decisions conducted during the same time 
period—circa 1976-77 (for example: Zipp et al., 
1984).'4 However, we argue that there is nothing 
inherent in extrinsic issues that limits them to shop 
floor decisions, or keeps them from becoming the 
basis for worker challenges to management control 
over company-wide policies. Changing economic 
circumstances, such as deindustrialization or plant 


‘4 There are also methodological differences between 
the two studies that could help account for the differences 
in the effects of union membership. Our sample included 
only non-managerial workers, while Zipp et al. included 
managers. Since few, if any, managers are union 
members, their inclusion might have led to enough 
attenuation of union effects in the Zipp et al. study to 
make them nonsignificant. 
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closings, and new managerial strategies, such as 
Chapter 11 bankruptcies and conglomerate merg- 
ers, which threaten workers’ extrinsic conditions, 
may make it harder for workers and their unions to 
separate these conditions from control over company- 
wide policies. Such changes may, in fact, go a 
long way in explaining the increasing interest of 
some labor unions and their leadership, since the 
late 1970s, in company-wide participation strate- 
gies, as well as in strategies of worker ownership 
(Rothschild-Whitt, 1984; Kochan et al. 1984). 
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MIGRATION, MEDICAL CARE PREFERENCES AND THE 
LAY REFERRAL SYSTEM: A NETWORK THEORY 
OF ROLE ASSIMILATION* 


BERNICE A. PESCOSOLIDO | 
Indiana University 


This paper documents a recurring but often overlooked pattern in adult socialization and 
proposes the mechanism that produces this regularity in role assimilation. Three broad 
stages (Expectancy, Disillusionment and Reconciliation) produce a curvilinear pattern over 
time in the adoption of ‘‘ideal—typical’’ role attitudes, beliefs and values. The migration of 
individuals to and from urban areas and their medical care preferences provide a unique 
case for the illustration of two crucial, organizational elements of the socialization process: 
context and networks. Data from Taiwan (1970, N=618) indicate that for both in-migrants 
and out-migrants, preferences for western as opposed to indigenous medical care parallel 
proposed changes in initiate networks. The pattern is neither smooth nor unidimensional nor 
the same between contexts. Additional analyses that incorporate Granovetter’s (1973) 
‘‘strength of weak ties’’ idea are consistent with the network explanation. The concluding 
discussion focuses on factors that might influence the duration of and fluctuation between 


socialization stages. 
Although they emerge from different traditions in 
sociology, socialization and assimilation theories 
focus on a similar problem—the movement of 
individuals into new social positions. Both stress 
the internalization of attitudes, values, behaviors 
and, more recently, emphasize environments. If 
we view socialization as social learning through 
contact with others, these two traditions may be 


part of a more general process.! I argue that a 
similar pattern appears in the assimilation process 
for roles voluntarily sought by ‘individuals. A 
dynamic view across cases highlights two funda- 
mental features of social organization—context 
and networks. While contextual differences set the 
unique conditions of role assimilation, a succession 
of networks provides the mechanism through 
which role assimilation regularly proceeds. 


* Please address all correspondence to Bernice Pescosolido, 
Department of Sociology, 744 Ballantine Hall, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47405. 
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Migrants and their medical care preferences in 
Taiwan offer a useful and specific case to illustrate 
the utility of this theory. An individual’s willing- 
ness to seek out modern, scientific medical 
practitioners as opposed to traditional, indigenous 
healers represents a customary practice that is 
valued to different degrees in rural and urban 
areas. A move to or from urban areas represents 
entry into new social positions, changes the 
migrant’s networks, and, in non-western nations in 
particular, radically alters the market context for 
medical care preferences. The theory developed 
here applies only to roles which individuals enter 
voluntarily, at least to some degree. As Rose et al. 
(1979) and Hughes (1958) note, entrance into a 
status is not always a matter of choice, and the 
degree of voluntarism affects the socialization 
process. The pattern laid out here may apply to the 
prison guard; it does not tell us about the prisoner. 
Neither does it apply to the ‘‘sojourner’’ (Siu 
1952), or the ‘‘marginal man’’ (Wright and Wright 
1972) who occupies positions in or between two 
groups. Finally, the theory targets only those 
self-proclaimed and commonly attributed values 
and customs of the new status and those who enter 
it. The assimilation process for behavior may 
diverge early on while newcomers may not have 
enough knowledge to act successfully on their 
predispositions. 


RECRUITS, CONVERTS AND 
MIGRANTS: THE NEWCOMER IN 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The Pattern 


Research on assimilation into voluntary adult roles, 
despite contextual differences, reveals a common 
dynamic. The most detailed reports come from 
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studies of occupational socialization, particularly 
medical and corrections work. In medical school, 
Becker and Geer (1958) find high levels of 
‘‘idealism’’ among students upon entry. For 
example, medical students report that they view 
medicine as a wonderful service to mankind and as 
a concrete body of knowledge. Early in the first 
year and continuing in the second, medical 
students become disenchanted. Their original 
expectations do not match reality; they find little 
difference between college work and first-year 
courses. They find they cannot possibly learn all 
that their professors expect, they have little contact 
with patients, and they encounter gaps in medical 
knowledge (see also Fox 1957). Toward the end of 
medical school, idealism reappears. A similar 
pattern has been observed for idealism in nursing 
school (Davis 1968; Psathas 1968; Shuval and 
Adler 1979) and for altruism in dental school 
(Morris and Sherlock 1971). In corrections, Van 
Maanen (1975) reports that recruits’ commitment 
to police work starts high but drops quickly and 
continuously through the first four months of an 
eighteen-month training program. During the final 
phases, commitment rises and comes to approxi- 
mate levels for veteran patrolmen. Idealism 
through the careers of police officers and prison 
guards also follows a curvilinear pattern as do 
guards’ attitudes toward punishment and rehabili- 
tation (Crouch and Marquart, 1980; Neiderhoffer 
1967; Regoli et al. 1979). ) 
While there are differences in the number and 
types of stages previously proposed, there appears 
to be an overall regularity: three broad stages 
which can be termed Expectancy, Disillusionment 
and Reconciliation (see Figure 1).? The first stage 


represents entry and early occupancy in a new. 


position which initiates view idealistically (in the 
Weberian sense of the “‘ideal-typical’’ characteris- 
tics associated with a particular status). Preconcep- 
tions are often based on lay notions of the ‘‘job’’ of 
the physician, prison guard or city dweller. 
Initiates, quite simply, say and feel what they think 
they are supposed to as incumbents of their new 
status. The police recruit expresses high levels of 
commitment; the convert’s enthusiasm to the 
religious group exceeds that of believers (Balch 
and Taylor 1977). Inexperienced troops express 
greater combat readiness than battle-hardened 
veterans (Merton and Kitt 1950). College students 
attach more importance to grades in the first seven 
weeks of their freshman year than at any other time 
(Wallace 1964). And academics who emigrate 
report stronger commitment to their profession, 


2 The dotted line for members serves only as the 
average reference point for the curve. It does not 
represent or imply a constant level for members over 
time. 
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Figure 1. Theoretical Relationship between Time 
and Role Assimilation. 
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academic freedom and autonomy than do co- 
workers (Saha and Atkinson 1978).3 l 
These ideal-type values, attitudes and beliefs 
quickly decline when expectations do not meet 
reality. Initiates inaccurately perceive the role, 
their place in it and member reactions, Medical 
students find that their superiors do not treat them 
as colleagues (Seeman and Evans 1962). Their 
idealism may even bring negative evaluations from 
members. Prison guards find that inmates and 
veteran guards interpret rehabilitative efforts as a 
sign of weakness, and ‘‘gung ho” police recruits 
are viewed suspiciously by superiors (Regoli et al. 
1979; Van Maanen 1975). In the third stage, 
ideal-typical role attitudes, values and beliefs 
reappear as newcomers come to hold, on average, . 
the sentiments of members. Their commitment, 
altruism or idealism return but never to previous 
levels. Fourth-year medical students report greater 
idealism; prison guards with two or more years on 
the job report more punitive attitudes; and at the 
end of training the commitment of police recruits 
approximates that of veteran policeman. 


The Theory: Context and Networks 


Two theories have been proposed to account for 
changes in the process of role assimilation. In the 


? These need not be positive traits. For example, the 
ideal-typical view of the prison guard includes the dual 
duties of punishment and rehabilitation. Upon entry to 
the job, new guards express strong attitudes toward both. 
The Zimbardo prison experiments (1972) represent a 
degenerate case of this in first stage. In the absence of 
any real network ties, the stereotypical images of 

and guards resulted in a very punitive and 
violent role response by participants in their assigned 
statuses. 


NETWORKS, MEDICAL CARE AND MIGRATION 


first, socialization and assimilation researchers see 
the newcomer engaging in anticipatory socializa- 
tion—acting on their perceptions of the new status 
before the change is actually made. Initiates’ 
anticipatory assessments often overshoot the mark 
and, with time, levels become aligned with 
members (Morgan 1973; Thornton and Nardi 1975; 
Uyanga 1983). In the second, researchers empha- 
size the gradual adoption of appropriate behavior 
by newcomers. Upon arriving in a city, for 
example, migrants cling to traditional ways of 
thinking. As they live there, they begin to adopt 
new attitudes and values. They accept modern 
ideas, modern values and, eventually, become 
‘‘modem” (e.g., Inkeles and Smith 1974; Stromberg 
et al. 1974). 

Standing alone, each theory provides useful 
insights but misses important steps in the assimila- 
tion process.4 Each assumes that initiates’ atti- 
tudes, values and beliefs are gradually molded to 
some final character, while ignoring subsequent 
changes. Traditional socialization theories either 
fail to identify agents of socialization or they rely 
almost exclusively on superiors who directly instill 
new attitudes. Traditional assimilation approaches 
emphasize cultural rather than structural conditions 
on newcomers’ experiences. In sum, these theories 
either ignore social organization or see individuals 
virtually dominated by it. They imply a rationality 
and determinism that overlook how variation in 
structure affects the rate at which culture is 
assimilated.‘ 

What is proposed is an approach that combines 
the insights of each theory in a framework that 
emphasizes how social organization influences the 
process of role assimilation. Both formal (contex- 
tual) and informal (network) organization contrib- 
ute to Initiates’ experience. While context sets the 
stage and determines the particular conditions, 
networks provide the mechanism through which 
context is embraced or scorned. As White et al. 
(1976) remind us, social networks, by themselves, 


4 Separately, these theories cannot account for the 
pattern in Figure 1. Anticipatory socialization theories 


could explain relatively high attitude levels among most 


recent initiates and the decreasing levels in the second 
stage. However, theories could not explain the fall below 
the norm or the increase from this to the third stage. 
Traditional socialization or assimilation theories fail to 
provide an explanation of early high levels. See Gordon 
1964, Hechter 1974, Portes 1969, and Useem and Useem 
1945, for a complete discussion of conflicting approaches 
in assimilation theories. See Freidson 1970, p. 65; Brent 
1978, on socialization theories. 
5 Studies which have found a curvilinear pattern 
propose individualistic explanations. Becker and Geer 
(1958) suggest that individuals rationally salvage their 
original idealism by postponing it until circumstances are 
more favorable. Shuval and Adler (1979) suggest that 
students may not really listen to socialization messages 
and this results in a re-emergence of original attitudes. 
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do not produce a uniformly simple effect, nor are 
they simply the conduit of contextual influence as 
Huckfeldt (1983) suggests. Rather, they can 
facilitate or inhibit assimilation by structuring 
interactions between initiates and members and by 
tying both into the larger social structure (Stryker 
and Serpe 1983, p. 52). At each stage, then, 
networks constrain or facilitate contact with 
members, condition members’ reactions to ini- 
tiates, and influence initiates’ attitudes, values and 
beliefs.® 

This pattern of role assimilation results from 
three stages in the formation of social networks for 
initiates in a particular context. These are: 
Anticipated Networks, Networks of Initiates, and 
Networks of Members. What defines these stages 
and orders them in time, most crucially, is the type 
(i.e., initiate or member, strong: or weak) of ties. 
The first stage, which is neither full-blown nor 
long-term, finds initiates in relative isolation. 
Converts rarely establish close ties to cult members 
before they join (Balch and Taylor 1977). The 
rookie police officer, as Rubinstein (1973, p. 441) 
describes, is treated civilly but formally, with 
access to information carefully regulated. Migrants 
are not ‘‘dropped unarmed . . . to assimilate or 
perish’ as early theorists claimed (see Abu- 
Lughod’s counter-argument, 1961, p. 23), but at 
first they have few ties and face the task of 
constructing a network. Theories of chain migra- 
tion specify only that individuals initially have one 


-or a few strong ties into a network, and migrants 


do report relatively few social ties compared to 


_others or to their previous situation (Kemper 1977; 


Mayer 1971; Taylor 1979). With a small number 


‘of ties, initiates have few real guides. They have 


neither ready access to information on the actual 
nature of the role nor many ties to members who 


could serve as models. Here the insights of 


anticipatory socialization theory are useful. Since 


.the role is voluntary, they join only if they aspire 


to, and hence, value membership. Their networks 
are more anticipated than real and they are oriented 
to an ideal-typical picture of their new social roles 
and, in the organizational case, to its formal rules. 

In the second stage, contact with others 
(members or further advanced initiates) disconfirms 
initial views and forces a revision (Stryker 1980). 
As Hughes (1958, p. 126) points out, no matter 
how careful or sensitive individual’s anticipations 


6 This explanation is based on three assumptions. 
First, people acquire attitudes, values and beliefs as they 
acquire other information -through their social networks 


` Unkeles 1969; Wellman 1983). Second, networks are not 


static but exist in a ‘‘state of dynamic tension’’ with less 
stability expected when individuals enter new settings 
(Fine and Kleinman 1983). And third, individuals 
entering a new status remain adaptable and change in 
accordance with changes in their social networks as 
Freidson (1970), among others, assumes. 
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are, there will always be a mismatch. Occupational 
training, for example, provides initiates with a 
more realistic and less romantic view of the job 
(Bassis and Rosengren 1975). Newcomers see that 
their lot lies with others in similar circumstances. 
They form ties primarily with other initiates, often 
because of segregation or even disdain from 
members. If ties with members form, they are 
likely to be unequal and provisional in nature. For 
example, Kemper (1977; 1975) finds that visiting 
patterns in Mexico City depend upon length of 
residence, and Caplow et al. (1964) report that 
contact with neighbors increases only after the first 
year in San Juan. In similar fashion, a ‘‘student 
subculture” develops among medical school co- 
horts; police rookies form coalitions; migrants 
form strong and homogeneous ties with others 
from their place of origin. 

These initiate networks are a response to early 
failures in assimilation, and, not surprisingly, are 
often counter-normative. The common conditions 
of rejection and low status result, in some cases, in 
a deviant subculture. A number of anthropologists 
describe the migrant as ‘‘encapsulated’’ by tradi- 
tional ties (e.g., Kemper 1977, 1975; Mayer 
1971). Initiate networks produce, among ethnic 
groups for example, a continued use of native 
language, religion and other cultural practices 
(Olzak 1983b). Van Maanen (1975, p. 221-22) 
describes how police academy classmates help 
each other avoid sanctions from staff by accepting 
a ‘‘no rat” rule. Medical student cohorts develop a 
working consensus that focuses on successful 
completion of school tasks, sidetracking earlier 
preoccupations with ‘‘helping’’ (Becker and Geer 
1958, p. 40). In sum, ties with other initiates ease 
initial adjustments but do not necessarily facilitate 
role assimilation (Crenson 1978; Germani 1967). 

Finally, initiates become involved in the third 
stage of social relations: networks of members. 
The hold of initiate networks recedes as initiates 
acquire contacts with members -and become 
members in the process. While initial relationships 
are often given, choice plays a more important role 
over time (Fischer 1982; Kandel 1978). Networks 
constructed in the disillusionment stage change as, 
for example, migrants’ economic positions im- 
‘ prove and they change residences (see among 
others, Craven and Wellman 1973; Wilson and 
Portes 1980). In the studies reported earlier, 
fourth-year medical, dental and nursing students 
have more contact with patients and physicians; 
police recruits complete their training with an 
apprenticeship to a veteran officer. These ties, 
more likely to span the group, produce conver- 
gence toward average or *‘normative’’ levels (Fong 
1965). 

This theory does not predict ‘‘perfect’’ socializa- 
tion effects—absolutely high levels in the first 
stage and low levels in the second. Contextual 
differences and individual diversity in networks 
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mitigate against this. Only relative drops and peaks 
in the curve can be expected. In the third stage, 
then, the level is relatively moderate because some 
migrants are socially mobile and expand their ties 
while others do not (see, for example, Massey and 
Mullan 1984, on black versus Hispanic mobility). 
Neither does the theory posit similar timing 
between socialization stages even for the same new 
Status. Migration may proceed more smoothly in 
some countries than others; disillusionment may be 
greater in one medical school than another. These 
factors are dealt with more fully in the conclusion. 


APPLICATION TO MIGRATION AND 
MEDICAL CARE PREFERENCES 


Why can the acculturation of migrants, appearing 
at first glance so different from the process of 
occupational socialization, be expected to fit a 
general model of role assimilation? The voluntary 
migrant, just like the medical student, police 
recruit and convert, enters a new status and is 
motivated to play a new role. Migrants, as 
Abu-Lughod (1975) contends, are social actors 
subject to a complex, changing set of demands and 
contacts that weans them away from one social 
setting and identity and inclines them toward 
another. Migration clearly changes individuals’ 
social networks. It also changes the context for 
medical care. The key here is the degree of 
professional dominance of scientific medicine. 
This monopoly over the medical division of labor, 
while established politically, is not absolute in 
practice (Freidson 1970, p. 15). The strength of 
medical pluralism, reflecting the relative failure of 
western medicine’s monopoly over the medical 
marketplace, is greater in ‘‘non-western’’ socie- 
ties, particularly in rural areas. Other types of 
practitioners, particularly those employing tradi- 
tional, indigenous medicines, often provide the 
bulk of medical care (see Pescosolido 1982 for a 
detailed review).7 This sets the ideal-typical prefer- 
ences in the assimilation process. A preference for 
western, scientific medicine over traditional forms 
of healing represents a step toward the modern 
(see, for example, Inkeles 1966; Morgan 1973; 
Teller 1973). Consequently, in-migrant prefer- 
ences for modern medicine should be relatively 
high. For the out-migrant, the ideal-typical image 
of the country prefers traditional care. As a result, 
the process for out-migrants should be a reversal of 
that for in-migrants. Kadushin (1983) dramatically 
documents the plausibility of context reversing the 


7 Debates continue over appropriate terms to use for 
these different types of medical care. Here, the terms 
scientific, modern and western are distinguished from 
traditional, indigenous and Chinese medical care to 
reflect the critical importance of the late 19th-century 
scientific revolution in Western Europe to physician 
autonomy and monopoly. 
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effects of networks in his study of stress among 
Vietnam veterans. In large cities, those who have 
ties with other veterans report lower levels of 
stress, while those who interact in similar networks 
but live in rural areas or medium-sized cities report 
higher levels of stress. | 

While migrants rarely report improved health 
conditions or medical care as the reason for 
migration (e.g., 2 percent of Caldwell’s Ghanian 
migrants and 4 percent of Flinn’s Colombian 
migrants do so; 1969, 1966 respectively), these 
issues clearly comprise part of the attraction to 
urban life. Migrants, when asked, report more 
global motives than economic ones—rural areas 
represent traditional life and urban areas new 
possibilities.? Simic (1974, p. 191) describes the 
feeling among migrants to Belgrade: ‘‘the lack of 
facilities and services (in rural areas) creates a 
feeling of alienation from the contemporary 
world.” Also, Kemper (1977, p. 46) reports that 
those who leave the city do so primarily for 
non-economic reasons. 

The theory, applied to the migrant case, requires 
two additional assumptions—that migrants depend 
on networks for counsel, and that they actually act 
on advice, While much research appears to suggest 
that residence, in and of itself, sets in motion the 
assimilation process, Mayer (1971, p. 11) ob- 
serves: “‘the teaching of socio-cultural lessons 
requires face to face contact even if it is by means 
of example and precept rather than formal 
discipline.” Networks figure prominently in the 
migrants’ experience. It is through network ties 
that migrants succeed or fail in the city (Flinn 
1966; Mayer 1971; Whitten 1970). Senior migrants 
serve as ‘‘culture brokers.” They are expected to 
aid and counsel new arrivals as partial payment to 
those who helped them earlier. They serve as 
resources for first jobs, housing, and emotional 
security, and as advisors during times of crisis 
(Kemper 1975, 1974). In Taichung City, Taiwan, 
two-thirds of in-migrants list relatives and friends 
as their most important source of information 
(cited in Yap 1977). So central to these discussions 
is the role of networks that much of the workings 
of the process are taken for granted and not 
discussed explicitly. 

Studies focus more on how these ties work 
regarding job-related issues than on health ones. 
But several hint at the centrality of networks in 
migrant decisions for health care. Mayer (1971) 
describes how serious illnesses among the ‘‘Red’’ 
Ahosa migrants in East London, South Africa, call 


§ Both theories of migration and surveys designed to 
tap motivations focus almost exclusively on income and 
employment as urban ‘‘pulls,’’ and the lack of these 
opportunities as rural ‘‘pushes’’ (See Todaro 1976, for 
the general approach; Lewis 1982; Abu-Lughod 1975; 
Yap 1977, for thorough summaries and criticisms). 
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for a‘meeting of ‘‘amakhaya’’ (body of home men) 
where, for example; a roommate summarizes the 
situation, receires advice, and, if. necessary, 
collects money for treatment in town or transport 
back to the rural area. Migrants in Nigeria mention 
friends and relatives in addition to practitioners as 
a major source of medications (Morgan 1973). 


The Dynamics for In-migrants 


Upon arrival to the city, network ties are difficult 
to establish in a short period, even though migrants 
tend to live in close proximity.° Mayer (1971, 
p. 13), for example, contends that for the Xhosa it 
is impossible to ‘step into a niche that carries, by 
implication, its own complement of ready-made or 
structurally ascribed network relations.’’ Studies of 
‘intending’ migrants lend support to other 
assumptions. F-rst, migrants feel they are knowl- 
edgeable about urban life. For example, in Ghana, 
78 percent of these potential migrants report that 
they have an ‘‘ilea of what life in the town is like” 
(64 percent of actual in-migrants felt they had an 
idea before they moved). Second, their view is an 
idealized one. In the Ghanian study, 77 percent of 
intending migrants ‘say that urbanites are happy to 
help out new migrants (only 48 percent of these 
senior migrants report they are happy to do so, 
Caldwell 1969 p. 129-38). Intending migrants in 
Sierra Leone hold overly optimistic perceptions of 
economic oppcrtunities. Forty percent of them list 
no disadvantages of urban life (Byerlee et al. 
1976). In this stage, then, the stereotype of the 
modern city dweller (reinforced in popular cul- 
ture), coupled with a relative absence of network 
ties and the arban dominance of western care, 
should produce relatively high preferences for 
physicians. 

Life in the city changes migrants’ views. Among 
the Ghanian migrants, half find the city does not 
measure up tc expectations, while in Sierra~Leone 
they overwhehmingly report the high cost of living 
as an unanticipated disadvantage. The reaction of 
senior migraits to new arrivals, according to 
Mayer (1971, p. 75), is condescending, often 
bordering on contempt. The urban Xhosa refer to 
recent migrants as ‘‘abantu basekhantri,’’ naive 
newcomers unsuccessfully attempting to mimic 
town sophistication. During the disillusionment 
í 


- 9 See also Kemper’s 1977 and Rew’s 1974 ethnogra- 
phies of Mexico City and New Guinea respectively. As 
Granovetter (1973) points out, we have no systematic 


. studies of social network formation and maintenance for 


the general population, so much of what follows pieces 

together research that targets some part of the process and 

relies heavily on ethnographic descriptions. Also, I have 

considered the role that attrition could play in the 

migration stages. Attrition tends to occur fairly early 

(Land 1969) end, if the more idealistic leave, it could 

account for a drop to normative levels. However, it is, 
unlikely to produce a drop below the norm. 
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stage, initiates form network. ties with others in 
similar circumstances and with similar back- 
grounds (Craven and Wellman 1973; Surace and 
Seeman 1981). Referral networks oriented to 
traditional culture, or ‘“parochial’’ networks, as 
Suchman (1964) called them, decrease the use of 
modern medical practitioners (Freidson 1970). In 
addition to offering the most convenient and 
affordable form of medical care for in-migrants, 
indigenous care also provides social support. The 
‘“‘trauma of acculturation” is minimized through 
the use of indigenous healers who allow. the 
in-migrant to feel ‘‘modern’’ at the same time as 
he/she relies on the familiar (Press 1978). In 
Taiwan, traditional practitioners are often sought 
out for physiological conditions that mask minor 
psychological problems (Kleinman and Sung 
1979). In the second stage, preferences for modern 
medical care decrease and fall below the average 
preference level for urban ‘‘stayers’’ (urban people 
who have never migrated). 

Over time, initiate networks become more 
broad-based. Initial ties providing intangible re- 
sources are replaced, in part or for some 
individuals, by member networks that facilitate 
access to tangible resources (Craven and Weliman 
1973; Kemper 1977). Upwardly mobile migrants 
in the South African, Yugoslavian and Mexican 
studies cited above report the necessity to make 
contacts with more influential individuals who are 
not part of their early networks. In-migrants may 
be absorbed eventually into the modern sectors of 
the economy or may be socially mobile through 
employment in successful ethnic enclave enter- 
prises (Faroog 1975; Wilson and Portes 1980; 
Wilson and Martin 1982). Press (1978) also 
suggests that social mobility among in-migrants 
results in geographical mobility into areas more 
disposed to the use of scientific medical practi- 
tioners. ““Cosmopolitan’’ network ties hold less 
skepticism for modern medical care (Lee 1969; 


Kadushin 1966; McKinlay 1973). Preferences for’ 


western medicine among in-migrants of longer 
residence approach the average preferences of 
urban stayers. Only some part of any in-migrant 
cohort becomes integrated; others ‘‘resist urbaniza- 
tion, continuing to look on themselves as country- 
men in temporary or perhaps permanent exile, and 
[therefore] many others whose response is ambig- 
uous and their ultimate fate uncertain’’ (Mayer 
1971, p. 283). 


The Role Assimilation Process 
for Out-Migrants 


Although few studies trace the journey of migrants 
who leave the city for rural areas, those who move 
from urban areas confront the same succession of 
networks —few ties, ties with others from the place 
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of origin, and finally, ties which span the group. 
However, the context differs. Given the anticipa- 
tion of a traditional culture and the relative failure 
of professional dominance, out-migrants should 
express a relatively low preference for modern 
medical practitioners compared to rural stayers 
(rural people who have never migrated).!° In the 
disillusionment stage, two factors should increase 
preferences for modern care: 1) initiate networks 
form with other out-migrants and, 2) the familiar 
system of medicine is western care. Finally, in the 
third stage, out-migrants become integrated into 
member networks and become rural residents. 
Over time, the preference for modern medical care 
should decrease relative to the second stage and 
approach the average for rural stayers. The greater 
medical pluralism in rural areas should produce an 
inverse expectation for out-migrants. 


The Setting, Data and Methods 


In order to take a preliminary look at the proposed 
theory of role assimilation for migrants and 
medical care preferences, four requirements must 
be met. First, the setting must provide contexts 
where the professional dominance of modern 
medicine varies and the data provide a sufficient 
number of individuals who have migrated to each. 
Second, information must be available on origin, 
destination and timing of migration for individuals. 
Third, the attitudes, values or beliefs of migrants 
toward different systems of medical care must be 
included. Finally, network information of some 
sort must be available. Taiwan and Grichting’s 
(1972) national survey conducted in 1970 fit these 
base-line requirements, but a caution is still in 
order. Because these data were not collected within 
a dynamic or network framework, they provide an 
opportunity to do an exploratory analysis only. 
This paper, then, is basically an attempt to develop 
an explanation and use data from one case in an 
illustrative fashion.-The emphasis, as a result, is 
less on rigorous statistical tests and more on the 
consistency that graphical displays bear with 
Figure 1. The curves can be taken as descriptive 
fact rather than empirical proof. Given the 
provisional nature of variable construction, mea- 
surement error is likely to reduce the significance 
of effects.'!' As such, these data (as Lieberson 


10 Burther, there may be a level difference as well 
since urban-to-rural migration (unlike rural-to-urban 
migration) more often involves the selection of a specific 
destination among many, based primarily on the presence 
of close ties (Fischer, personal communication). 

1i Ror example, information is not available on the 
number of moves. These data may include individuals 
who moved from one city to another although they were 
bom in the country and report, for example, five years of 
residence at present location. This is a limitation of the 
present data; however, the same curve, with less 
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1985 claims for empirical data in general) are 
better able to tell us what is happening than why it 
is happening. 


The Context 


Taiwan, with its strong tradition of medical 
pluralism, provides an excellent setting for explor- 
ing the utility of the proposed theory. In 1970, 
over 10,000 doctors and 3,000 registered tradi- 
tional practitioners served its medical needs. 
Modern western practitioners are aided by nurses, 
midwives and western-style pharmacists. Tradi- 
tional healers are of many types: acupuncturists, 
herbalists, dispensers of traditional medicine, and 
the tang-ki (or shaman) who combines rituals, 
herbs, and other forms of Chinese medicine with 
some modern methods. Traditional chemists and 
itinerant traders also dispense Chinese medicines. 
Scientific and non-scientific medical care exist in 
Taiwan as ‘“‘parallel’’ medical systems with no 
formal co-operation. Both are legally allowed to 
practice, but only the western system receives 
resource support from the state. In 1970 neither 
modern nor traditional Chinese medicine was a 
fully developed or organized system. The relative 
availability of hospitals and physicians, as in other 
less developed nations, was greater in urban areas 
(Unschuld 1976a; 1976b). 

Taiwan has experienced substantial internal and 
external migration. External migration, particularly 
from mainland China, took place in two great 
waves, each spurred by political events. In the 17th 
century when Chen Ch’enh-Kung drove the Dutch 
out of China, over 100,000 Chinese emigrated 
from the mainland to Taiwan. And between 1945 
and 1949, political changes introduced on the 
mainland by the Communist Party, coupled with 
the earlier return of Taiwan to China by the 
Japanese, resulted in over one million new 
migrants in Taiwan (see Hsieh 1964 for a detailed 
account). In addition to external migration, there 
have been major internal population shifts on a 
“voluntary” basis (e.g., in the absence of formal 
resettlement policies). Since 1950, there has been 
over a 12-percent increase in the urban population 
and a greater growth rate in urban (4.1 percent per 
year) than in rural areas (1.5 percent per year from 
1960-1970; Davis 1976). There has been substan- 
tial migration from the city to rural areas and small 
towns caused by high urban unemployment, the 
success of rural land reforms, and improvements 


fluctuation between stages, should appear in city-to-city 
moves. This type of error results in an underestimate of 
stage changes in the current analysis. Further, measure- 
ment error may be more problematic for the in-migrant 
data than out-migrant data, since reasons for in-migration 
are more varied, and therefore, represent more ‘‘types’’ 
of migrants. 


due to remittances (Gallin and Gallin 1974; Koo 
1973). In fact, the success of long-term, labor- 
intensive policies has resulted in a lower than 
expected in-migration rate for Taiwan (Todaro 
1976). From 1956 to 1968, Taipei City had four 
out-migrants for every five in-migrants (see Speare 
1971b, cited in Yap 1977). 


The Data 


In 1970, Grichting conducted a nationwide survey 
of Taiwan to gather information on a broad range 
of attitudes and values. Interviews were conducted 
by Taiwanese students in the respondent’s dialect 
(Minnan, Hakka or Mandarin). A four-stage 
probability sampling method was used, the re- 
sponse rate was high (95 percent), and the sample 
appears to be representative of the Taiwanese 
population as a whole (see Grichting 1972 for more 
detail). Although the survey focused mainly on 
religious issues, Ssrichting also examined rural-urban 
differences in attitudes and values, including 
preferences for medical care. Questions were asked 
on present resid2nce, geographical moves and time 
since migration. In addition, information was 
collected on sccio-demographic characteristics of 
each respondent as well as on friends, neighbors 
and kin as sources of advice. 


Measures and Methods 


The data used here are synthetic cohorts of 
migrants (see Ryder 1965, p. 851). To construct 
the migration cohorts, three variables were used 
(present residence, place of origin, years since 
migration). Present residence is derived from 
sample stratum information and place of origin 
from the following question: ‘‘Was the place you 
mainly grew up in a large city over 100,000 
people, a small city, a town or a farm?’’ 
Individuals who grew up in towns or farms and 
presently reside in cities (either provincial or 
perfectural) ane selected as the in-migrant group 
(N = 391). Ou--migrants are respondents who grew 
up in cities (large or small) but presently live in 
towns or rural areas (N = 227). Respondents were 
also asked how many years ago they came to their 
present residence: less than 1 year ago, 1 to 3 
years, 4 to 6 years, 7 to 10 years, 11 to 15 years, 
16 to 20 years, 21 to 30 years and 31 to 50 years. 
Missing data include those who report that they 
were born at the present place, gave no answer, or 
were unsure. 2 


12 Of course. a panel study would be the optimal way 
to examine the socialization process for migrants. 
However, in the absence of such data, Ryder (1965), 
among others, argues that cohort analysis provides a 
reasonable way to examine change. The category N’s for 
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Medical care preferences are constructed from 
the following item: “‘If you were feeling sick, what 
would you most likely do: see a western doctor, 
see a native doctor, see a tang-ki (i.e., traditional 
religious healer) or make pai-pai (i.e., a religious 
ritual)?” (Parenthetical inserts added.) Only an 
expressed preference for a western doctor repre- 
sents modem medicine. Traditional, indigenous 
preferences include the following responses: native 
doctor, herbalist, quack, tang-ki, pai-pai, take 
medicine or herbs. Respondents who mention other 
unspecified options, who are unsure, give no 
answer or report “‘wait to die’’ are excluded from 
the analysis. Since the information on migration 
was lumped into categories in the original study, 
the midpoints of the categories (in years) are 
plotted in graphical displays. ` 

Both logistic and OLS regression analysis are 
used in order to take into account other factors 
which may both affect migration and influence 
preferences for medical care practitioners (SPSS, 
PEC and LIMDEP were employed in the analysis: 
see Hanushek and Jackson 1977). Lieberson 
(1985, p. 203) suggests that the selection of 
appropriate controls requires a model of non- 
random assignment, and,- for this analysis, the 
‘‘socio-behavioral model” of health care utiliza- 
tion provides a theoretical framework for selecting 
important and appropriate controls (see Andersen 
and Newman 1973, for a succinct summary). 
Within the context of a particular health care 
system, choice depends on the predisposition to 
use services, the ability to secure services and 
the illness level. Since this analysis deals with pref- 
erences rather than actual choice, some modifica- 
tions are necessary. First, since preferences are 
distinct from choice (as attitudes differ from 
behavior), ‘‘need’’ characteristics of the illness are 
not: relevant. Second, the socio-behavioral model 
outlines three types of predisposing characteristics. 
Demographic (e.g., age, sex, marital status) and 
social structural (e.g., education, occupation, 
ethnicity, religion) characteristics are directly 
appropriate. But since preferences are causally 
-intermediate to general attitudes toward medical 
care systems, beliefs regarding these systems are 
important (see also, McKinlay 1972).!> Finally, 
enabling characteristics at the community level are 
indirectly taken into account by separating rural 
and urban contexts, and family characteristics 
(e.g., income) are directly included. 

A set of dummy variables for migration periods 


in-migrants and out-migrants, respectively, are: less than 
1 year (9, 10); 1-3 years (64, 39); 4-6 years (45, 31); 
7-10 years (62, 35); 11-15 years (43, 28); 16-20 years 
(51, 32); 21-30 years (32, 19); and 31-50 years (13, 12). 

'3 However, to check to see if this is merely using a 
different measure of the dependent variable, all of the 
control analyses were run with and without this factor. 
The results changed little. 
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along with predisposing and enabling characteris- 
tics are included as independent variables. The 
model specification is: 


InQy = a + z BM; + Bs O, + 


BE: +8s ly + BoA; + 
ti 
x B EG; 


[=æ 10 


where 2. is the odds of an individual preferring 
modern medical care only (coded 1; 0 if traditional 
care is chosen instead of, or in addition to modern 
care). M is a set of 7 dummy variables for 
migration periods corresponding to the categories 
mentioned earlier (1-3 years since migration, 
omitted category). O is the occupational prestige of 
the respondent or the respondent’s husband (in 
Treiman’s 1977 prestige units). Both the respondent’s 
years of education (E) and annual family income 
(I) are measured in categories, eight and nineteen 
respectively, that run from low to high. A crude 
dichotomous measure of the individual’s general 
perception of the value of modern medicine (A) 
indicates whether individuals respond that America 
has something to offer Taiwan regarding medicine, 
scored one, zero otherwise. Finally, three ethnic 
groups are included in the model specification: 
Taiwanese, Hakka and Mainlander (omitted cate- 
gory). Finally, other variables originally entered 
into the specification (e.g., gender, religion, 
marital status) were also dropped to improve the 
stability of the estimates when they were found to 
be neither related to the dependent variable nor 
influencing the effect of other independent vari- 
ables, '4 

Points for the ‘‘controlled’’ curves are computed 
using the results from the logit regression (the OLS 
results provide a check; see Appendix Figures B 
and C. The coefficients of each of the dummy 
migration variables as well as the constant were 
transformed into probability estimates using the 
formula below. Other independent variables are 
included and held constant at their mean. 


P= 1 
ETE 


'4 In an attempt to deal with the age-period-cohort 


problem identified by demographers, age was originally 
included in the model but was dropped due to 
multicollinearity problems for out-migrants. However, 
the relationship observed is NOT an age effect. Bivariate 
plots for both rural and urban “‘stayers’’ by age groupings 
do not show the same curve. Further, when age is entered 
into the specification as a control, the effect of migration 
changes very little (see the comparison of specifications 
with age included and excluded for in-migrants, Figure 
A, Appendix I). 
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RESULTS 


Figure 2 plots the relationship between years since 
migration and the percentage of in-migrants in 
each cohort that choose western medical care. 
This display reveals a curvilinear pattern seen or 
alluded to in studies of adult socialization. 
Examining the ‘‘raw’’ curve, very recent in- 
migrants (less than one year in an urban area) have 
a very high preference for western medical 
services.'5 This preference decreases below the 
“norm” (i.e., the urban stayers’ average level) for 
less recent migrants (moved one to three years ago) 
and then rises slightly and remains stable for the 
next three cohorts. Almost 90 percent of those who 
moved to a city four to fifteen years before 1970 
prefer western medical care. This increases for the 
next two cohorts to 95 percent for those who 
migrated 16 to 30 years ago. This greater 
preference for modern medical care does not reach 
the early high levels of the first stage. For those 
who moved to urban areas much earlier (21 to 50 
years earlier), there is a slight drop-off of indi- 
viduals who prefer western care. The prefer- 
ences for the last cohort almost coincide with the 
overall preferences for western care among stayers. 
All of the fluctuations in preferences among 
in-migrants occur at higher levels than the rural 
stayer norm, highlighting the importance of con- 
text as a reference point. The difference between 
rural and urban stayer preferences is significant in 
the expected direction (p < .06). While this graph 
does not fit the proposed theory exactly (see Figure 
1), the contours are generally similar. 


Figure 2. Bivariate Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Medical Care 
Preferences—tIn-migrants. 
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15 While this high level may simply reflect a 
desirability bias in a survey in which respondents are 
asked questions by ‘“members,’’ the very presence of this 
bias reflects the ideal-typical views that migrants have. 
Further, the corroborating evidence from ethnographic 
studies refutes the conclusion that this is only a statistical 
artifact. 
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Figure 3. Bivariate Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Medical Care 
Preferences—Out-migrants. 
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The effect of migration on medical care 
preferences for out-migrants, presented in Figure 
3, reveals the expected inverse image of the 
in-migrant pattern. However, stages do not occur 
with the same timing, the overall preference for 
modern medical care is lower, and fluctuations 
between stages are greater. Very early out- 
migrants (less than | year in rural residence) have a 
relatively low preference for western medical 
services. This increases in the next two cohorts. 
Representing a slower reversal from the in-migrant 
pattern, it does rise above the average stayer level. 
Preferences drop continuously among those who 
migrated seven to thirty years ago. For the earliest . 
Migrants who moved before 1950, preferences for 
modern medical care approximate the level for 
rural stayers. The relationship between years since 
migration and preferences for medical practitioners 
is consistent with the network explanation. Again, 
the contrast in the location of the curve, given the 
rural and urban reference lines (the ‘‘stayers’’), 
supports the importance of context in the assimila- 
tion process. One major discrepancy must be 
noted. For both in-migrants and out-migrants, the 
levels in the third stage do approximate normative 
levels, but only after they again rise above (in the 
case of in-migrants) or fall below (for out- 
migrants) these average levels. !6 
_ An alternative explanation for why migrants are 
predisposed to modern care is proposed by Morgan 
(1973), who argues that the relationship between 
migration and medical care may not result directly 


© These results may be viewed with some suspicion 
since Taiwan is marked by a fairly unique social and 
demographic profile (Nathan Keyfitz, personal communi- 
cation). However, further analyses from a dozen 
countries indicate that the results presented here are not 
idiosyncratic (Pescosolido 1982). 
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from the influence of migration. Migration is 
selective; those who move are not a random sample 
of the population at the place of origin. The 
“‘socio-behavioral model’’ of health care utiliza- 
tion provides a theoretical guide for a controlled 
analysis to investigate this possibility (see Appen- 
dix Tables A and B, for the logit results and the 
OLS checks; see Methods Section for model 
justification, specification and explanation of the 
points plotted).!7 The logit results indicate that the 
original bivariate relationships require some modi- 
fication, not in overall shape, but in terms of the 
timing, particularly in early stages. In Figure 4 
(in-migrants), the controlled preferences show an 
early drop as in Figure 2, but this change occurs 
more gradually and with some fluctuation for the 
second through fifth cohorts. In addition, the rise 
in the third stage appears to occur more dramati- 
cally than the bivariate curve suggests. There 
appears to be more fluctuation in preferences over 
the short run (particularly during the disillusion- 
ment stage). In Figure 5 (out-migrants), three 
major differences appear in the controlled curve. 
First, in the early stages, the increase in prefer- 
ences for western medical care occurs more 
quickly (for cohort two rather than three). Second, 
preferences increase for the last three cohorts and 
do not tail off. Third, the intensity of the changes 


Figure 4. Controlled Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Medical Care 
Preferences—In-migrants. 
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17 The stayer line is not included here since the raw 
mean or controlled level (represented by the constant in a 
parallel equation) is misleading. For out-migrants, the 
difference of log-likelihood chi-square test indicates that 
the set of migration dummies is significant at p < .07. 
They are not significant for in-migrants (see Tables A and 
B, Appendix I). 
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Figure 5. Controlled Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Medicali Care 
Preferences—Out-migrants. 
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between stages (i.e., fluctuations in high and low 
points) is greater once other characteristics are taken 
into account. Despite these modifications, the 
overall patterns are generally similar and consistent 
with a curvilinear theory of role assimilation. In 
sum, the cautions advanced by Morgan (1973) and 
others, tested in the frame of the socio-behavioral 
model of medical care utilization, fail to change 
the observed relationships. '# 


PURSUING THE NETWORK EXPLANATION 


Friedson (1970) contends that it is the reach of 
network ties (i.e., whether they are extended or 
truncated) and the cultural content of these ties 
(whether they hold values congruent or not 
congruent .with modern medicine) that influence 
the decision to use modern scientific medical care. 
Critical to this perspective are strong ties which 
exert greater control over individuals. Granovetter 


t 


'® Appendix Tables A and B indicate not only that the 
curvilinear pattern remains in the presence of controls but 
also call into question the utility of the socio-behavioral 
model. Few of the factors thought to be important are 
significant and the pattern of significant effects cannot be 
understood by reference to this model. For example, 
education is significant for out-migrants but not in- 
migrants. Researchers are increasingly expressing frustra- 
tion with the limited applicability of the socio-behavioral 
model (e.g., Haug and Lavin 1983). As I argue 
elsewhere, network theories of medical care, like the one 
proposed here, do not require the static, individual- 
rational assumptions underlying this dominant model and 
may better fit social processes of decision-making (see 
Pescosolido 1982). 
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(1983; 1973), however, suggests that ‘“weak’’ ties 
may also play an important role. Sporadic bonds 
which fail to knit people together closely are 
reservoirs of new and different information. While 
acquaintances or, even more remotely, acquaintances 
of others exert less control over individuals than do 
sttong ties, they open up a range of new options. 
And while networks represent the strategy of 
assimilation (i.e., migrants depend on personal ties 
as a basis of information and action), the resort to 
weak ties will vary in each stage. In the first, since 
network ties are being built and new migrants 
expect to be welcome, friends and neighbors are 
sought out for advice. In the second stage, with 
their efforts rebuffed, initiates will depend more on 
networks of immediate and extended kin. In the 
final stage, friends and neighbors once again 
become a more likely source of advice as migrants 
extend their ties outward. If the curvilinear 
relationship between migration and medical care 
preferences indeed taps the influence of networks, 
particularly the information-passing function of 
weaker ties, then to whom individuals talk about 
their problems forms a critical part of role 
assimilation. In a new city, friends would be more 
likely to know about or bring up the possibility of 
scientific medical care options than would imme- 
diate kin.'? Even in the United States, Clausen and 
Yarrow's (1955) depiction of pathways to the 
mental hospital points out that co-workers and 
friends, not family, were often the first to suggest 
hospitalization to the wives of psychologically 
troubled men. More recently, Rogers (1979) finds 
that weak ties facilitate the adoption of family 
planning among Korean villagers. At each stage of 
urbanization, the willingness of migrants to go 
outside the kin network varies and, with it, the 
predisposition to prefer western medical care. This 
pattern should operate in the opposite way in the 
rural areas. Talking to friends and acquaintances 
widens individuals’ options, but to the array of 
traditional medical practitioners. Thus, resorting to 
friends and neighbors should be greater in the first 
and third stages and, in rural areas, those who 
consult friends should be relatively less likely to 
prefer modern care. 

Table 1 shows that Taiwanese respondents are 


1? The term *‘weak tie” is employed here with some 
reservation since friends and neighbors clearly can be 
strong ties (Granovetter, 1973). However, of importance 
here is the presence of ties that extend beyond the 
immediate household and primary. relationship and, in 
that relative sense, can be thought of as weaker ties. 
Respondents were asked, in a series of questions, who 
they would ordinarily discuss a medical problem with— 
spouse, their friends or their neighbors. Two of the 
variables were later combined into one indicating whether 
they would talk to friends or neighbors about their 
medical problems (whether or not they consulted their 
spouse). Eighty-two percent of the full sample is married. 
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Table 1. Source of Advice for Serious Medical 
Problems—Taiwan, 1970 


Who respondent would talk 


to about serious problem Percentage (N) 


Spouse only 49.6 (176) 

Friends and neighbors only 2.5 (9) 

Friends, neighbors and spouse 47.9 (170) 
! Total N = 355. 


evenly split on their reports of whom they would 
tum to for medical advice. Almost half (49.6 
percent) consult their spouses only, slightly fewer 
(47.9 percent) speak to friends, neighbors and 
spouse, and only a few (2.5 percent) seek the 
advice of friends and neighbors alone. 

These data permit only a crude exploration of 
whether or not the observed distribution of medical 
care preferences fits with the logic of network 
theory. Talking to friends and neighbors, whether 
or not family members are also consulted, should 
be greater in the early and later stages and should 
result in a greater resort to scientific medical 
practitioners in the city and lower resort in the 
country. Plotting the percentage of each migration 
cohort that seeks advice from friends or neighbors 
should replicate the original relationship between 
migration and medica] care preferences for in- 
migrants. Figure 6, the graph for in-migrants, is 
consistent with the one for the relationship between 
migration and preferences in Figure 2. The curves 
do not overlap exactly, but with one exception they 
rise and fall in the same places. Where more 
individuals report that they consult friends (alone 
or in addition to their family) about their medical 
problems, the percentage that seeks scientific 
medical practitioners is higher. The sixth cohort 
(i.e., those who migrated 15 to 20 years before the 
survey) stands as an exception. They are less likely 
to consult friends than are people in other cohorts. 
Yet the percentage seeking scientific care is 
relatively high (about 96 percent). This cohort 
includes people who emigrated from mainland 
China during the Communist Revolution. Demo- 
graphic analyses of Taiwan have repeatedly found 
this group to be markedly unique in other respects 
as well. In sum, while not statistically significant, 
the effect of talking to friends or neighbors shows a 
trend in the right direction when added to the 
original multivariate specification. In-migrants 
who talk to their friends and neighbors are more 
likely to prefer modern medicine (see Appendix 
Table A). 


20 Although the signs of the migration dummies are 


consistent with expectations (¢.g., those who migrated 
21-30 years ago are significantly more likely to talk to 
friends and neighbors than those who migrated 1-3 years 
ago), they are not significantly related to preferences as a 
Set. : 
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Figure 6. Bivariate Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Consulting with 
Friends and Neighbors about Medical 
Problems—In-migrants. 
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Figure 7 presents the relationship between the 
percentage of out-migrants who consult their 
friends about medical problems and the number of 
years since migration. The pattern is similar to the 
one shown for in-migrants. The theory contends 
that talking to friends opens up new possibilities by 
bringing in new information. For those who move 


from the city, this means knowledge of the’ 


indigenous system. A comparison of Figures 7 and 


Figure 7. Bivariate Relationship between Years 
Since Migration and Consulting with 
Friends and Neighbors about Medical 
Problems—Out-migrants. 


% talking to friends 
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3 indicates that the higher the percentage of 
individuals who talk to friends about serious 
problems, the higher the relative percentage of 


individuals who prefer traditional medical care. 


Again, the sixth cohort stands as an exception. In 
the case of out-migrants,.the effect of talking to 
friends and neighbors is not only consistent with 
the network explanation, but statistically signifi- 
cant as well. Out-migrants who consult friends and 
neighbors are significantly less likely to prefer 
scientific care. Further, the probability of seeking 
‘‘outside’’ network counsel is significantly influ- 
enced by migration cohort (i.e., set of dummies 
significant at p < .05). In particular, the seventh 
cohort, those who migrated 21-30 years before the 
survey, are significantly more likely to talk to 
friends and neighbors than those who migrated 1-3 
years previously (the second and omitted cohort). 

Network ties that reach outside the family to 
other socialization agents orient individuals to 
other sources of medical care that are available in 
the medical marketplace. The bivariate results are 
consistent with the network explanation. Limited 
controlled analyses show trends in the expected 
direction for in-migrants and, for out-migrants, 
Statistically significant ones. In the city, as more 
individuals consult friends, the greater the prefer- 
ence for western medical care. In the country, 
individuals who talk to friends are less likely to 
prefer modern sources of care. Overall, the 
multivariate analyses support the case for out- 
Migrants more strongly than for in-migrants. This 
may reflect an important contingency that the 
theory needs to take into account. Or, it may 
reflect an attenuated effect consistent with greater 
measurement error in the in-migrant case (see Note 
13). 


CONCLUSION 


The socialization process can be thought of as a 
‘“‘career’’ which represents ‘‘a sort of running 
adjustment: between individuals and their new 
worlds’’ (Hughes 1958, p. 129). High levels of 
commitment, motivation and idealism are followed 


-by lower levels when individuals confront prob- 


lems in role assimilation. This drop occurs in a 
relatively short period and, gradually over time, 
Initial ideal-typical values, attitudes and beliefs 
reappear. The adjustment between individuals and 
new statuses proceeds through a series of social 
networks which change during the socialization 
process. Upon entry, network ties are relatively 
absent. Under these conditions, initiates are 
oriented to ideal-typical prescriptions. When expec- 
tations fail to align with reality, ties form between 
individuals in similar positions. Networks are, as a 
result, oriented to the counter-normative, resulting 
in a drop below member norms. Gradually, over 


‘time, initiates take part in member networks that 


facilitate the adoption of attitudes, beliefs and 
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values to levels approximating those of socialized 
role occupants. Both these shifts in network 
composition and social context bear directly on the 
process of adult socialization. Analyses of the 
entry of individuals into new geographic and social 
positions through migration provides a particularly 
useful case with which to examine this theory. The 
exploratory analyses provide evidence of an 
inverse contrast between urban and rural migration 
effects which corresponds to ethnographic studies 
of assimilation and socialization. Together they 
suggest that previous conceptualizations need to be 
re-thought and that the proposed theory needs to be 
pursued with more tailored data collection and 
analysis efforts. 

Generally, the preliminary findings are consis- 
tent with the theory offered in this paper, with the 
modification that there may be even greater 
fluctuation in the process than originally sug- 
gested. In neither case ‘(in-migrants or out- 
migrants) did preferences simply rise to normative 
levels in the third stage. Rather, they appear to 
exceed once again the average levels and then 
come to approach the norm. Recent research by 
ethnic enclave and mobilization theorists suggests 
a possible explanation. Success in the local net- 
work results in individuals’ holding inaccurate 
views of their acceptance in the larger context. 
When ethnic enclaves break down as a result of 
economic success or demographic growth, ethnics 
come to compete with the majority or some other 
group in the work sphere. So, while local success 
encourages the expansion of ties outward into 
member networks, it may also place individuals in 
a position of potential conflict with members. 
Relatively successful migrants, according to this 
view, engender and report more negative sentiment 
from members (Olzak 1983b). They again ‘‘over- 
shoot the mark,” this time to a lesser extent, and 
contact with competitors forces attitudes, values 
and beliefs into line. Whether this occurs in other 
socialization settings for migrants or in other cases 
of role assimilation remains a question for future 
research. 

While the main purpose of this paper lies in 
laying out a general framework of role assimila- 
tion, two major questions about the curvilinear 
pattern arise from it. First, what is the salience of 
and meaning for role socialization of diverse 
attitudes, values and beliefs surrounding new 
social positions? The general curvilinear pattern 
appears in longitudinal studies with surprising 
regularity; yet, it does not always do so. In Van 
Maanen’s (1975) study of police recruits, the 
pattern appears for job commitment but not 
motivation. In Morris and Sherlock’s (1971) 
investigation of socialization in dental school, the 
authors report a pattern consistent with the theory 
for students’ cynicism, altruism and concern for 
the protection of patients. However, student 
attitudes toward the ethics in their profession 
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continually decline. Second, what are the factors 
that expand or compress the curve over time or that 
produce sharper contours in it? The cases described 
throughout this paper suggest that some socializa- 
tion settings require a long process of assimilation, 
and others a short period; some produce great 
disparities between socialization stages, and others 
result in less drastic fluctuations. Factors which 1) 
influence the individual’s ability to make social 
ties, or 2) structure the socialization process, can 
facilitate or inhibit smooth status transitions and 
affect the periodicity and relative intensity of 
shifts. For example, the degree of inequality (in 
class, ethnic, value homogeneity or knowledge and 
skills) between members and initiates may produce 
a different curve for similar roles (Aiba 1978; 
Olzak 1983a; Portes 1969). This will be exacer- 
bated by the sheer number of differences between 
members and initiates as well as by discrepancies 
in views of ideal role performance between the two 
(Beijer 1969; Thornton and Nardi 1975). In 
addition, the social organization of the setting may 
itself produce differences in both attitudes and 
networks. Finally, the.degree to which individuals 
can form ties with others in similar situations will 
be affected by the degree to which socialization 
proceeds as an individual or collective phenome- 
non (Brim and Wheeler 1966; Ryder 1965). This 
preliminary accounting of saliént features of 
context and its organization calls for further 
consideration of the socialization process across 
settings, ‘across different contexts for the same 
role, and across different sequences in the same 
career line. 


Appendix Figure A. Controlled Relationship be- 
tween Years Since Migration 
and Medical Care with Age 
Included and Excluded from 
the Specification—In- 
migrants. 
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Appendix Figure B. Controlled Relationship be- 
tween Years Since Migration 
and Medicai Care Prefer- 
ences using OLS and Logit 
Estimation——In-migrants. 
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Appendix Figure C. Controlled Relationship be- 
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Appendix Table A. Regression Analyses for In-Migrants, Taiwan, 1970* 





Dependent Variable 
Talks to Friends 
Preference for Western Care and/or Neighbors 
Independent Variables Logit OLS Logit OLS Logit OLS 
Education O15 003 013 003 047 01} 
Income -010 .000 .010 O00 001 000 
Occupational Prestige .004 O01 004 001 ~ O16 — 4 
Values Modern 
Medicine 1.179** 134** 1.176** .134** — O76 —.G17 
Ethnicity! 
Taiwanese — .976 ~~ 047 ~~ 977 — O48 ~ 155 — .038 
Hakka —.743 ~~ 010 ~.749 —.012 .621 143 
Migration Periods 
Less Than 1 year 31.584 138 10.318 137 837 202 
46 years ago —.106 004 ~.112 .003 354 86] 
7-10 years ago 344 -040 -338 046 265 .064 
11-15 years ago — 354 ~ 031 — 354 — 032 046 O10 
16-20 years ago 847 066 -T97 064 ~ 310 ~ .073 
21-30 years ago 1.142 08] 1.115 O81 ,939>* Prot 2 nd 
31-50 years ago 239 .033 227 033 617 151 
Talks to Friends 
and/or Neighbors -~~ — .045 005 — -~ 
Constant 1.529 763 L511 761 347 
X = 19.50 Fm 1.44 x? = 19.10 F = 1,30 X m 13.70 F = 1.03 
(Sig.) N.S.) N.S.) (N.S.) N.S.) N.S.) 
* Logit and unstandardized regression estimates presented. 
** Significant a = .05, 1-tailed test. 
' Omitted category: Mainlander. 
4 Omitted category: 1-3 years ago. 
Appendix Table B. Regression Analyses for Out-Migrants, Taiwan, !970* 
Dependent Variable 
Talks to Friends 
Preference for Western Care and/or Neighbors 
Independent Variables Logit _ OLS Logit OLS Logit OLS 
Education 272+% 031+" -269"* 030" .042 009 
Income 003 000 .002 000 ~ 002 — 000 
Occupational Prestige my 005** O37** 004°" ~ 024 — .006** 
Values Modern 
Medicine 399 075 434 088 ~ 022 — .007 
Ethnicity’ 
Taiwanese — .232 ~ O18 ~.246 — O19 423 085 
Hakka — .228 ~ ,001 ~.312 —.019 ~ 787 —.167 
Migration Periods 
Less Than | year —.1832 ~ 030 ~ 21h — 043 12.6165 THF 
4-6 years ago 33.818 .192** 13.065 188** ~~ 222 —.054 
7—10 years ago 304 645 373 054 648 Ad 
11-15 years ago — .466 ~~ 064 ~ 447 — .062 187 034 
16-20 years ago —.356 m 053 409 — ,O6&2 ~ $82 —.14] 
21-30 years ago —.337 ~ 043 —.228 —.025 1.327** 2544 
31-50 years ago 415 .060 566 .O78 1.273 .274** 
Talks to Friends À 
and/or Neighbors reens — —.517 — „064 — 
Constant —.817 ASS — 426 535 1.016 755 
x? = 25.73 Fx 1.65 x? = 27.13 F m 1.65 x? m 25.58 F = |.72 
(Sig.} (N.S.) (Sig.) (Sig. a = .07) (Sig.) (Sig. a = .06) 
N = 173 N = 172 N = (72 





* Logit and unstandardized regression. 
** Significant a = .05, 1-tailed test. 
! Omitted category: Mainlander. 
2 Omitted category: 1-3 years ago, set of dummies significant a = .075, 2-tailed. 
3 Significant at p= .05, 2-tailed test. 
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Young adults in recent cohorts have been leaving the parental home earlier and marrying 
later now than they did several decades ago, resulting in an increased period of independent 
living. This paper explores the consequences of time spent in non-family living, using data 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys of Young Men and Young Women. We expect that 
experience in living away from home prior to marriage will cause young adults to change 
their attitudes, values, plans, and expectations, and move them away from a traditional 
family orientation. We find strong support for this hypothesis for young women; those who 
lived independently became more likely to plan for employment, lowered their expected 
family size, became more accepting of employment of mothers, and more non-traditional on 
sex roles in the family than those who lived with their parents. Non-family living had much 
weaker effects on young men in the few tests that we could perform for them. The paper also 
addresses the conditions under which living away increases individualism, and it discusses 


the implications of these findings. 


Beginning with the 1950s, the living arrangements 
of American adults have been undergoing major 
changes. More and more unmarried adults are 
living apart from their immediate families, forming 
non-family households! at a rate that far exceeds 
the growth in the adult population. During the 
1970s, non-family households increased 73 percent 
while family households increased only 13 percent 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980). This develop- 
ment can be seen as a further extension. of the 
changes accompanying -modernization that have 
resulted in a decline in the centrality of the family. 
Many have argued that this process may have 
accelerated over the past: several decades, as 
indicated by’ a series of demographic changes, 
including rising ages at marriage, falling propor- 
tions of the population ever marrying, declining 
fertility and particularly marital fertility, the 
sizeable proportion of marriages expected to end in 
divorce, and the large numbers of children living 
with only one parent for at least part of their 
childhood (Westoff, 1978; Davis, 1982; Espenshade, 
1985). 


* Please address all correspondence to Linda J. Waite, 
Senior Sociologist, The Rand Corporation, 1700 Main 
Street, P.O. Box 2138, Santa Monica, CA 90406-2138. 
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DaVanzo, and the members of the Rand Population 
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! Non-family households consist of an individual 
living alone or with unrelated persons. 


With these changes have come substantial 
changes in attitudes toward family life. For 
example, recent surveys show increasing accep- 
tance of divorce, permanent singleness and child- 
lessness (Thornton and Freedman, 1982). Changes 
in attitudes are normally explained by changes in 
the social structure. However, it is also possible 
that these effects are reinforced for individuals by 
their own experiences, causing further shifts in 
their family-related attitudes and behavior. Life 
course theory predicts that this would be particu- 
larly likely for experiences early in life—in 
childhood or early adulthood. Other things equal, 
parental divorce increases the likelihood of divorce 
for children (Pope and Mueller, 1976), teenage 
parenthood is more common among daughters of 
teenage mothers (Baldwin and Cain, 1980), 
number of siblings positively affects own actual 
and expected family size (Terhune, 1974; Waite and 
Stolzenberg, 1976) and children raised in non- 
intact families are less likely to marry at all but 
very young ages (Kobrin and Waite, 1984). 

In this context, perhaps the most critical 
characteristic of the rapid increase in non-family 
households is its concentration among very young . 
adults. While non-family households increased 
their share of U.S. households from 15-to 22 
percent between 1960 and 1975 over all ages, the 
comparable increase for households with heads age 
25 or less was from 13 to 30 percent (Frey and 
Kobrin, 1982). Young adults are leaving the. 
parental home substantially earlier now than they 
did in the past. In Rhode Island, for example, the 
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percentage of sons still at home at age 26 dropped 
from 50 percent for those who had reached that age 
between 1930 and 1950, to 20 percent for those 
reaching that age between 1976 and 1979.. The 
comparable decline for daughters was from 37 to 
13 percent (Goldscheider and LeBourdais, 1986). 

When the trend toward earlier nestleaving 
began, it was associated with declining marriage 
age. However, it now is increasingly combined 
with delays in marriage, with the result that more 
and more young people are spending an important 
part of early adulthood in a context in which family 
roles may be much less salient, and are developing 
tastes and skills that are likely to reduce their 
orientation to family roles. The transition to 
adulthood for recent cohorts is following a 
distinctly different pattern from that of their 
parents, and could well have a substantial 
influence on their later lives. We have already 
documented that the experience of non-family 
living leads to a postponement of marriage, at least 
for women (Goldscheider and Waite, 1985). But 
does it have an influence on the kinds of marriages 
eventually formed through its effects-on expecta- 
tions about the balance of work and family roles? It 
is these influences that we wish to explore. 


BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES © 


The centrality of family formation in all societies 
results in well-defined norms, rooted in an 
underlying sexual division of labor, norms that 
traditionally lead women to orient themselves more 
toward family roles than do men. In the United 
States the proper ages at which to marry and bear a 
first child are normatively well defined, and clearly 
differ for men and women, allowing men more 
time to acquire adult levels of independence and 
autonomy (Ryder and Westoff, 1971; Rindfuss and 
Bumpass, 1978; Modell, 1979). Scanzon (1975) 
found that marriage, work, and fertility are 
strongly associated with sex-role norms: women 
who defined themselves through traditional female 
roles married earlier, were less likely to be 
employed full-time or to use effective contracep- 
tion, and expected to bear more children than 
women with a more non-familial orientation. He 
sees sex-role modernity primarily as an emphasis 
on individualism (although he makes this equation 
reluctantly), and summarizes his results by conclud- 
ing that ‘‘The greater the individualism, the less 
the familism’’ (p. 187). 

Family-related norms clearly affect the behavior 
of individuals; they may also respond to that 
behavior, as Marini (1984) argues. In either case, 
it is important to establish how such attitudes are 
formed and altered by experience. Although some 
researchers postulate that family-related norms are 
laid down early in life (Blake, 1972; Gustavus and 
Nam, 1970; Hoffman and Wyatt, 1960), other 
researchers have emphasized how experiences 
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outside the family can induce changes in these 
family-derived values and tastes. Mason (1974) 
has argued that a ‘“‘role hiatus’? between the 
traditional role of daughter and the traditional roles 
of wife and mother gives young women an 
Opportunity to develop tastes for roles alternative 
to motherhood—especially employment—that as a 
result alter family formation. Rubin (1976) cites 
impressionistic evidence that the rigidity of sex 
roles in working-class families may result from 
early marriage and men’s lack of experience in 
living independently of women—either mother or 
wife— whose role it was to care for their physical 
needs. This suggests that a role hiatus may also 
affect young men’s sex-role traditionality. 

Spitze (1978) tested the role hiatus hypothesis 
with longitudinal data, and found that those 
women who attended college increased their 
preference for employment, whereas those who 
worked increased their preference for full-time 
work in the home. However, a great many who 
work or attend college after high school remain in 
the parental home: (Goldscheider and DaVanzo, 
1985). Non-family living prior to marriage may 
provide a more complete “‘hiatus,’’ and lead to 
changes in the family-related attitudes, plans and 
expectations of young men and women. 

We test this proposition by examining young 
women’s plans for employment over the long run, 
their total expected family size, the number of 
children that they feel is an ideal family, men’s and 
women’s attitudes toward the employment of 
mothers under various conditions, and two dimen- 
sions of global sex-role attitudes. Together these 
measures reflect many aspects of young adults’ 
orientation to family versus individual concerns. In 
these analyses, we hold constant their earlier plans 
and attitudes, measured—to the extent possible— 
prior to any exposure to non-family living. 
However, we show as well that omitting such 
controls does not bias the results observed, since 


the likelihood of non-family living in early 


adulthood is not strongly related to underlying 
work and family attitudes. 
Specifically, we test the following propositions: 


—The experience of non-family living during 
early adulthood affects the attitudes, values, 
and plans of young adults, compared with the 
levels measured before the experience, and 
moves them away from a traditional family 
orientation. 

—Living away from home has stronger effects 
‘on personal plans.and expectations than on 
more global ideals, although the latter may be 
affected as well, presaging normative change. 

—Non-family living will have stronger effects 
on the attitudes, expectations, and plans of 
women than of men, since more of a role 
hiatus is expected for men, even under 
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traditional sex-role regimes, but non-family 
living may affect men’s views as well. 

-~-Nonfamily living interacts with education past 
high school to alter attitudes, expectations and 
plans. Both attending college and living away 
from parents influence young adults, but those 
who go away to college change their views 
more than those who go to college while 
living at home, 

—-Those with more family-oriented attitudes are 
not less likely to live away from home during 
early adulthood than others, so that effects of 
non-family living will not change greatly with 
the addition or omission of controls for 
attitudes, expectations or plans at time one 
(prior to the risk period for nonfamily 
living).? 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data for this analysis come from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Young Women and 
Young Men. Conducted by the Ohio State 
University Center for Human Resource Research, 
these surveys include information over a recent 
15-year period on more than 10,000 young men 
and women. Personal interviews were conducted 
with national probability samples of the non- 
institutionalized population of females age 14 to 24 
in 1968, and males age 14 to 24 in 1966. Those 
included responded to lengthy interviews in many 
of the succeeding years through the early 1980s.3 
Attrition from the sample over the panel period has 
been relatively low; three-fourths of the original 
Young Women’s sample was re-interviewed in 
1978, and seventy percent of the original Young 
Men’s sample was re-interviewed in 1976. These 
are the last years used here. 

The analysis reported in this paper uses as 
control variables measures of stable respondent 
characteristics, such as race and characteristics of 
the parental family, taken at the initial survey 
(1966 for the Young Men, 1968 for the Young 
Women). Independent variables measuring the 
respondent’s current situation—for example, em- 
ployment, education or marital status—were mea- 
sured contemporaneously with the dependent 


*If early attitudes and non-family living are not 
strongly related, then eliminating early attitudes from the 
equation for later attitudes does not introduce specifica- 
tion bias; hence, where early and later attitudes are 
strongly related, lack of change in the coefficient for 
non-family living when early attitudes are added or 
dropped indicates that young adults’ likelihood of living 
away from home does not vary with their early attitudes. 

3 The NLS Young Women were interviewed annually 
from 1968 through 1973, again in 1975, 1977, 1978, the 
Young Men annually from 1966 through 1971, and again 
in 1973, 1975, 1976, the last years that we use in the 
analysis reported here. 
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variable. Most models incorporate two measures of . 
the relevant attitudes, plans, or expectations: one 
measured at the beginning of the period and one“ 
measured later and used as the dependent variable. | 
Our sample is restricted to those age 14 to 17 in the: 
first year of the survey to allow us to observe and 
measure a complete history of non-family living 
prior to marriage.* Thus, we have data on Young 
Women from 1968- through 1978, and on Young 
Men from 1966 through 1976; each group was 24 
to 27 years old at-the last interview analyzed here.. 

The outcome measures: include a wide range of 
young adults’ family- ‘and sex-role-related atti- 
tudes, plans, and expectations. First, young 
women were asked in each survey year about their 
plans to work at age 35, as an indicator of long-run 
plans for employment. We divided this measure 
into (a) those who planned to work and (b) those 
who planned not to or were: undecided.> Second, 
we include two measures ‘of fertility asked in 1971, 
1973, and 1978: young women's expected family 
size and ‘the number of children -that they think is 
ideal for a family. Expected family size was 
measured from questions on children already born 
and additional children expected in the future. 
Taken together, these questions cover the primary 
roles—mother and worker—that young women 
must balance during their adult lives. 

Third, we examine three measures of respondents’ 
views about the proper ways, that mothers in 
general should balance work and family roles; 
these are all scales. One of these, called attitude 
toward mothers’ working, consists of the stim of 
responses to three questions (coded as five-point 
Likert scales) about the conditions under which the 
respondent thinks that married mothers of pre- 
school children may work, given that a trusted 
relative is available for child care: (1) if she needs 
the money; (2) if she wants to and her husband 
agrees; and, (3) if she wants to but her husband 
doesn’t particularly like it (see Appendix). The 
points from these three items were summed into a 
single scale which ranges from 3-(fraditional) to 15 
(liberal).© Young Women answered these questions 


4 Preliminary examination of the ‘available data 
showed that none of the young women, and only a few 
young men, lived away from home before age 18. Since 
the initial survey did not ask about’ prior years” living 
arrangements, we could not know if those older than age 
17 at the first survey had already experienced some years 
of non-family living. 

3 Specifically, the young women were asked what kind 
of work they would like to be doing when they are 35. 
Coded responses were: a) married, keeping home, raising 
a family; b) same as present job; c) don’ t know, and d) an 
occupation other than their current one. 

©.For-each of the three questions, five points were 
assigned the response ‘‘definitely all right," and one 
point to ‘‘definitely not all‘ right.’ The mid-point 
response was ‘‘undecided.’’ Although these three items 
comprise a formal Guttman scale, we report results for a 
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in 1968, 1972, and 1978; the Young Men a so in 
1971 and 1976. 

‘1 Finally, two more general indices of ice 
attitudes were included in the 1972 and 1978 
Young Women’s interviews (see Appendix). These 
were Likert-type questions, also coded as: five- 
point scales. The questions overlap to a substantial 
extent in the two years but are not identical. They 
deal with the impact of women’s employment on 
their families, and include value judgements about 
appropriate roles for men and women. The 
variables used in our analyses are the composite 
indices (or factor scores) .derived’ from the 
coefficient matrix of a factor analysis done with 
oblique rotation. Our factor analysis of each of the 
series produced two distinct dimensions. One, 


which .we called sex-role attitudes (Family),. 


reflects the importance of women’s time at home to 
their children and families. The second dimension, 
sex-role attitudes (Jobs), measures views of the 
importance of women’s employment to their 
self-esteem and to the economic well-being of their 
families. A higher score indicates greater accep- 
tance of non-familial roles for wives and mothers. 
Finding two distinct dimensions of sex-role 
attitudes in this series of questions replicates 
results from a number of other studies. Mason and 
Bumpass (1975) and Mason et al. (1976) found, 
using questions overlapping to some extent with 
those that we use,. that respondents answered 
relatively consistently all questions on.the appro- 
priateness of the traditional division of labor within 
the family, and those on rights of the sexes in the 
labor market, but apparently saw little need to 
connect their views across these two dimensions. 
Our key indicator of non-family living is the 
proportion of the years that the respondent lived 
outside the parental family between age 17 and 
first marriage or the terminal date for the analysis, 
whichever occurs first.? Non-family living could 


summated rating scale of the items, as described above, 
to preserve maximum ‘information about the respondents’ 
views toward employment of mothers. However, we 
repeated all analyses after coding the items into a 
Guttman scale. We created this scale with two alternative 
coding schemes, either including or eliminating the 
undecided category as a pass. Both scales performed 
comparably. This Guttman scale has a coefficient of 
reproducibility ranging from 0.97 to 0.99 for the Young 
Women in 1968, 1972, and 1978, and a coefficient of 
scalability varying between 0.81 to 0.94 for the same 
years. For the Young Men, the Guttman scale on the 
game items has a coefficient of reproducibility of 0.97 in 
both years, and a coefficient of scalability of 0.85 and 
0.87 in 1971 and 1976, respectively. Thus, the scales 
appear to have identical—and excellent—measurement 
properties for Boys and Giris. 

7 This measure reflects the respondent’s living arrange- 
ments at the survey date, the only time for which we have 
information about this variable. Living arrangements for 
young adults have never been measured—to our 
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include years spent in a college dormitory, military 
barracks, living with roommates of either sex and 
living alone. This measure uses the proportion of 
potential years of non-family living actually away 
from home, rather than the manber of years, to 
control for the differences between individuals in 
the potential number of years. Since all respon- 
dents in our sample were living at home and 
unmarried as of the first interview, only those who 
married at age 18 had an opportunity to live away 
from home prior to marriage. 

One disadvantage of the use of proportion rather 
than number of years is that the smaller the number 


_of potential years of non-family living, the easier it 


is to have spent either all or none of it actually 
away from home. If we assume that individuals 
have an underlying propensity to live away from 
home, then we have fewer observations on this 
propensity for individuals with a small number of 
potential years away. This gives us inefficient but 
unbiased estimates of these underlying propensities 
for these individuals. 

The use of proportion rather than number of 
years away implies that the first year of non-family 
living bas a larger effect than subsequent years, 
with the effect of each year declining at a rate of 
(years -—1)/years, a slow to moderate decay 
function. This function makes sense theoretically, 
as we expect that the new experiences a young 
adult undergoes by living away, as well as the new 
skills acquired, are largest in the first year, with 
additional skills and experiences added at a 
declining rate with more years of non-family 
living. 

One could argue, alternatively, that family living 
should include both time living with parents and 
time living with a spouse. Just as young people 
may decide to leave the family to live away, so 
they may decide to form a new family of their 
own. This argument implies a specification of 
proportion of potential years of non-family living 
spent actually away, that includes in the denomi- 
nator all the years from age 17 until the measure of 
the dependent variable, including years after 
marriage, since the person could have lived away 
those years if he or she had not married. We 
created such a measure and include a discussion of 
it in our results. 

We measure living arrangements for respondents 
using the household listing available in each survey 
year. This gives the relationship to the respondent 
of all individuals living in the household, their age, 
sex, and certain other characteristics. Thus, we can 


knowledge—at less than one-year intervals. We assume 


relatively little change between survey dates in family vs. 
non-family living. We weighted survey years to reflect 
the actual amount of time between surveys. 
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identify those respondents who reside with parents 
and those who live away at the survey date.® 

We have also included as controls other 
variables that are likely to affect the family- and 
sex-role-related plans and attitudes of young 
adults. These include family background character- 
istics (socioeconomic status and family structure) 
measured at the initial survey, and current 
socioeconomic and family characteristics, mea- 
sured in the same year as the dependent variable. 
Table 1 presents definitions, means, and standard 
deviations of all independent and dependent 
variables. 

Our analytic strategies vary depending on how 
often and in which years measures of the 
dependent variables were obtained. One measure, 
work plans, was asked of the young women in 
every survey year. The first response to this 
question, asked when the young women were 17 
years old, provides a Time 1 baseline before any 
non-family living could occur from which we 
measure change. Plans for work at age 35 stated at 
later ages are the dependent variable. We arbi- 
trarily selected these later ages to be 20, 22, and 24 
years old, at periods of 3, 5, and 7 years after the 
first measure, based on questions answered for 
20-year-olds between 1971 and 1973; for 22-year- 


olds between 1973 and 1975; and for 24-year-olds. 


between 1975 and 1978. This portion of the 
analysis provides the strongest test of our hypoth- 
eses, in that work plans prior to any experience of 
non-family living can be fully controlled. Compar- 
ing the effects of non-family living with and 
without controlling work plans at age 17 tests the 
importance of controlling them. 

The second set of dependent variables includes 
those measured only occasionally. These are 
expected and ideal fertility, attitudes toward 
mothers who work under certain specific .condi- 
tions, and the more global set of questions on 
sex-role attitudes (Family and Jobs). For these 
dependent variables we modified our analytic 
strategy to use the later measure as the dependent 
variable, with the earlier measure included as an 
independent variable to provide an approximate 
baseline. Thus, in our analysis of fertility expecta- 
tions and ideal fertility, we predict 1973 expecta- 
tions and ideals (when the young women were 
aged 19 to 22) from 1971 expectations and ideals 
(when they were 17 to 20), plus characteristics and 
experiences of the individual. This latter analytic 
strategy does not always allow us to measure the 
attitude in question before any experience with 
non-family living. We test the importance for our 
conclusions of this limitation. 


8 For further details on measures of living arrange- 
ments available from these data see Goldscheider and 
Waite (1985) and Goidscheider (1985). 
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For clarity, we have included a brief table that 
gives the ages of the young women and the survey 
years includec for various outcome measures. The 
young men were ages 24 to 27 when we measured 
their attitudes toward mothers’ work in 1976. 

Equations with continuous dependent variables, 
including both measures of fertility and all the 
attitude scales, are estimated with ordinary least 
squares. Equations for work plans, a dichotomy, 
use logistic regression, estimated with maximum- 
likelihood tecaniques (Goodman, 1976). To permit 
comparison of the effects of the independent 
variables across equations, we transformed the 
logit coefficients to yield measures analogous to 
unstandardized ordinarily least squares (OLS) 
regression coefficients (Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977). The transformed logit coefficients reflect 
the estimated effect of a unit change in the 
independent variable on the probability of planning 
to work at age 35, evaluated at the sample means. 


RESULTS 


We discuss the results of the analyses described 
above as they provide evidence on each of the 
hypotheses presented earlier. We begin with the 
first and most general hypothesis—that nonfamily 
living changes. young adults’ plans, expectations 
and attitudes about. family and work roles away 
from a trad:tional family orientation. Before we 
discuss the individual models, however, we must 
note the strixingly consistent picture that emerges 
across the wide range of measures analyzed for 
females: living away from parents tends to alter 
young women’s attitudes, expectations and plans 
toward non-familial roles. The more experience 
that young women have with independent living, 
the more they change their plans for later work, 
their family size expectations, their attitude toward 
work by mcthers, and their family-related sex-role 
attitudes away from a traditional family orienta- 
tion. In coatrast, no significant effects appear in 
the one analysis possible for young men, although 
the coefficients have the expected sign. 

Turning to the detailed results, we see in Table 3 
that after controlling for young women’s plans for 
employment as reported when they were 17 years 
old, the higher the proportion of years lived away 
from parents between age 17 and the age in 
question (or first marriage, whichever came first), 
the greater the likelihood that the young women 
planned to work at age 35. This effect is large and 
significant for age 20, although it attenuates in size 
with increasing age, suggesting that the effects of 
non-family living may be short-lived. The coeffi- 
cients imply that a young woman who lived away 
all of the time between age 17 and 20 or her 
marriage (whichever came first) was about 10 
percentage points more likely to plan for later 
employment, net of her plans stated only 3 years 
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Table 1. Description of Independent Variables Used in the Analysis* 


Nonfamily living 


Work 35 at 17 (D) 
Black () 
Non-Intact (D) 
Parents’ Education 


South (D) 

Size of Labor 
Force in Area 

Year 


Education 


Enrolled (D) 
Employed (D) 
Husband’s total income 


Married (D) 
Divorced (D) 
Remarried (D) 
Kids (D) 
Emploved « kids 


Dependent Variables 
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Proportion of years spent in aon family living between 
age 17 and first marriage or age in question 
Plans to work when age 35 as measured at age 17 


Q= White and other races 


Did not live with 2 natural parents at age 14 


Average years of school completed 

by parents 

Census region 

Scale ranging from 1 (rural) to 8 

, (urbanized areas of 3 million or more) 
Year became age in question 


Years of schooling completed 


Eniolled in school full-time 


Current full-time or part-time employment 
In 1967 constant dollars (thousands) 


Currently married for the first time 
Currently divorced, separated, or widowed 
Currently remarried 

Living with own children 

Interaction term 


Plans to hold a job at age 35 


(l=yes, 0=no): 
age 20 
age 22 
24 


age 
Attitude toward mothers working 


B to 15, high = more liberal): 


1976 


Sex-role attitudes (Family) 
(—2.9 to 1.6, high = more liberal): 


1972 
1978 


Sex-role attitudes (Jobs) 


(—2.3 to 1.8, high = more liberal): 


1972 
1978 - 
Expected family size 
(in children, 0 to’ 13): 
1971 > 
1973 
Ideal family size 
{in children, 0 to 14): 
1971 
1973 


(D) Dummy variable. 


2.944 
2.620 


Means (standard 
deviations for 


continuous variables) 


Standard deviation 
(for continuous 
variables) 


* The statistics for the independent variables come from the Young Women’s sample at age 22. 
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Table 2. Ages and Years Measured for Young Women 
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Survey Years 


Work Pians 
at Ages: 
Age in 1968 20 22 24 
14 ins a 1978 
15 1973 1975 1977 - 
16 1972 — —_ 
17 1971 1973 1975 


No surveys were done in 1974 or 1976. 


earlier, compared with a woman who did not live 
away during this period.° 

The analysis of young women’s attitudes toward 
mothers’ working, shown in the first column of 
Table 4, also shows strong, statistically significant 
positive effects of non-family living on acceptance 
of employment of married mothers with young 
children. A young woman who lived away from 
home all of the possible years between age 17 and 
marriage, or Time 2, increased her score on this 
scale by about 1 point on a 13-point scale 
compared with someone who never lived away. 
We find similar patterns in our analysis of the total 
number of children expected by young women. 
Living away from home reduces fertility expecta- 
tions, with a decline for those who experiencé 
non-family living throughout the interval of about 
a quarter of a child, compared with those who 


? We were concerned with the possibility that the 
effects we observed for non-family living might be 
spurious, resulting from the unmeasured effects of work 
experience, since our models include only current 
employment status. We thought this unlikely, since 
Spitze (1978) found that holding a job rather than going 
to college during early adulthood caused a decrease in 
young women’s taste for employment at age 35. We also 
knew that research on the relationship of employment and 
non-family living early in adulthood has shown them to 
be only weakly related. Many young adults leave home 
for non-work related reasons, and many others remain at 
home and work after finishing school. McElroy (1983) 
found a weak positive relationship between employment 
and non-family living for a sample of high school 
dropouts and Goldscheider and DaVanzo (1985) found a 
weak negative relationship over the seven years after 
completing high school in a sample that was restricted to 
those who reached twelfth grade. 

Nevertheless, reasoning that the problem should be 
most acute for employment-related attitudes, we re- 
estimated the models of plans for work at age 35 (shown 
in Table 3) three times, substituting various detailed 
measures of employment history for current employment. 
These measures were: (1) the proportion of years since 
age 17 that the respondent worked at all at any time 
during the year, (2) the proportion of years that the 
respondent worked at least 1000 hours (approximately half 
time); and (3) the proportion of years that the respondent 
worked at least 26 weeks (approximately a half-year). 
Each of these models showed exactly the same pattern of 
effects of non-family living on changes in work plans, 
with the same pattern of significance. In fact, the 


Ages 
Attitude toward 
Mother's Working Fertility Sex Roles 
1972 - 973 1978 
18-21 19-22 24-27 | 


either always lived with parents or aes straight 
from parents to husband,!° 

Ideal family size (Table 4, column 4), in 
contrast, shows no effect of non-family living. 
This result reinforces the theoretical and analytic 
differences between these measures. Ideals seem 
quite stable, as reflected by the somewhat larger 
effect of the prior measure for this than for birth 
expectations, and by the lack of effect from all the 
new experiences except school enrollment. 

The right-most columns of Table 4 present the 
two sex-role attitudes scores (Family and Jobs), 
measured in 1978. The results show that non- 
family living increases both young women’s 
acceptance of non-family roles for women with 
family responsibilities (Family) and their view of 
the benefits of women’s employment to their 
self-esteem and to their families’ economic posi- 
tion (Jobs). When we analyze these two scales as 
measured in 1972, without a Time 1 control, we 
find an even stronger effect of non-family living on 
Family, but no effect on Jobs (results not shown). 
These results for 1978, an outcome measured at the 
latest survey year and at the oldest ages, suggest 
that the effects of non-family living are not 
necessarily - short-lived, despite the attenuation 
apparent on active work plans; its influence 
persists up to a decade for fundamental attitudes 
about women’s work and family roles. 

We performed several checks on the susceptibil- 
ity of our findings to changes in the measurement 
of non-family living. First, we re-estimated all the 


coefficients for our measure of non-family living- were 
larger in each of the alternate specifications than in that 
with current employment. We conclude that the use of 
current employment does not mask effects of employ- 
ment history in the mode] that theoretically should have 
the strongest effects of employment on the outcome 
measure, and that our results with current employment 
are probably somewhat conservative. To keep the 
complexity of the reported results within reasonable 
bounds we report only the analyses with current 
employment, but the alternative specifications are 
available from the authors on request. 

10 As we noted earlier, we repeated all these analyses 
with this scale coded into a Guttman scale, coded from 0, 
for those who agreed that mothers should work under 
none of the stated conditions, to 3, for those who agreed 
that mothers could work under all the conditions. The 
substantive conclusions were identical. 
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Table 3. Effects of Non-family Living and Other Variables on Young Women’s Plans to Work at Age 35 





yr 





; Age 
Explanatory Variables 20 24 
Non-family Living 0.101** 0.083 0.042 
Work plans for 35 measured at age 17 0.279** 0.213** 0.179** 
Black 0.138** 0.128** 0.021 
Non-Intact 0.075** —0.051 0.116** 
Parents’ Education 0.004 0.006 —0.003 
Employed 0.042 — 0,033 0.158** 
Enrolled 0.284** 0.186** 0.132* 
Size 0.002 0.010 —0.002 
South ' 0.053* 0.051 0.057* 
Year ~0.037** —0.007 0.021* 
Married —0.003 0.031 —0.066 
Divorced/Separated nw N 0.023 0.049 —0.069 
Remarried ~0.031 0.111 0.065 
Husband’s Total Income — 0.006 —0.011 0.001 
Kids 0.080* 0.057 0.161** 
Employed ° Kid 0.091 0.068 — 0.079 
Educational Attainment 0.037** 0.059** 0.039** 

N 1227 740 928 

2 © log-likelihood ratio (df= 18) 240.43 113.93 103.01 


One-tailed significance: 
* p. 05<p<.10. 
** p<,05. 


models for the young women using the alternative 
specification of proportion of years at risk of 
non-family living actually way. This specification 
includes years after marriage as part of the years at 
risk, because the individual could have lived 
independently had she not chosen to marry. These 


results (not shown but available on request from 
the authors) show somewhat weaker effects, but in 
only one case (the 1978 Family attitude score) does 
a previously significant effect become even 


marginally insignificant under the new specifica- 


tion. 


Table 4. Unstandardized Coefficients for Models of Young Women’s and Men’s Family Plans and Attitudes 


Attitude Toward 
Mothers’ Working 
Giris Boys 
Variables l 1972 1976 
Non-family Living 0.979* 0.261 
Initial Measure 0,130** 0.211** 
Black 0.385** 0.517** 
Non-Intact 0.264 0.271 
Parents’ Education 0.024 0.052** 
Employed 0.3387* —0.126 
Enrolled 0.048 : = 0.163 
Size 0.041 0.037 
South 0.432** 0.045 
Age at 
first survey 0,081 0.063 
Married 0.073 0.153 
Divorced/Separated 0.399 _ 0.333 
Remarried — 0.888 0.246 
Husband’s Total 
Income 0.004 — 
Kids 0.407* aren 
Employed « Kid —0.352 — 
Education 0.053 0.116** 
N 1472 1153 
R? 0.064 0.091 
One-tailed significance: 
*= 05< p< .10. 


**=p< .05. 


Expected Ideal 
Family Size Family Size- 
1973 1973 
—0.225** — 0,066 
0.3277" 0.407** 
0.128** 0.143** 
—0.133** —0,105* 
—0.020** —0.010 
—0.152** —0.075 
— .0.260** —0.170** 
—0.008 0.009 
—0,216** —0.128** 
—0.104** —0.017 
—0.065 —0.027 
—0.340** —0.118 
0.115 —0.210 
—0.004 —0,012 
0.318** 0.001 
—0.177* —0.031 
0.033* 0.015 
1344 1365 
0.230 0.229 


Sex-role Attitudes 


Family Jobs 
1978 1978 
0.161** 0.112* 
0.338** 0.223** 
—0.040 0.114** 
— 0.076 0.042 
0.001 —0.007 
0.401** 0.275** 
0.610** 0.159** 
0.015" 0.009 
0.064 0.024* 
—0.015 0.024* 
0.024 0.146** 
0.171** 0.029 
0.179* 0.164** 
0.005* —0.007** 
—0.088* —0.259** 
0.014 0.217** 
0.033** —0.014* 
1223 1223 
0.233 .182 


$ 
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Second, we re-estimated these models using a 
specification of non-family living that allows for 
separate effects for each number of years of 
independent living, given years at risk. It also 


controls for number of years at risk, that is, the- 


number of years between age 17 and the measure 
of the dependent variable.'! In no case did this 
fully saturated model significantly improve on the 
fit of the restricted model that we estimated, as 
measured by F-statistics for the regressions and 
Chi-squared statistics for the logits (all p > .08). 

Among the control variables, a result worth 
noting is that for NONINTACT, which also 
measures non-traditional living arrangements. 
NONINTACT shows a positive effect on plans for 
work at age 35 at two of the three ages presented in 
Table 3; in the equations for the other measures 
NONINTACT tends to operate in the same 
direction as non-family living. Where it has any 
effect, it decreases family orientation, suggesting 
that living in a non-traditional family during 
adolescence moves young women away from plans 
for family roles later in life. This finding 1s 
consistent with our proposition that experiences in 
non-family living during young adulthood erode an 
orientation toward traditional family roles. 

We also find that education is less associated 
with family-oriented attitudes and plans, as is 
current employment, but we see effects of marital 
status only for sex-role attitudes and expected 
family size. Not surprisingly, women who experi- 
ence marital disruption have decreased their 
expected number of children. Married women and 
working mothers hold more liberal views on the 
Jobs measure, whereas divorced and remarried 
women are more liberal on the Family scale. Black 
women seem to hold more positive attitudes 
toward work, however this is measured, and to 
have a somewhat larger expected and ideal family 
size, but do not differ from whites on family- 
related sex-role attitudes. 

Our second proposition states that non-family 
living not only affects personal plans and expecta- 
tions, but also influences global ideals, although 
less strongly, since individuals are likely to use the 
extenuating circumstances in their particular case 
to justify deviations from the ideal that they hold, 
at least for a while. The results presented in Tables 
3 and 4 offer mixed support for this reasoning. We 


11 The complete specification of this equation for a 
model with a maximum of 3 years at risk is: 


Y = agl) + BoD. + BaD + B4D,*], + BsD2*I, + 
BsD3*I, + B7D2*I, + BgDs*I2 + BoDs*I, + BX 


where: 


D; = dummy for exactly j years at risk 
Im = dummy for exactly m years away 
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find no significant effect of non-family living on 
ideal family size. However, we see significant 
effects of living away on attitudes toward mothers’ 
working and both the Family and Jobs dimensions 
of the Sex-rle attitudes measure. All these 
represent global, rather than personal views. We 
conclude that non-family living affects some but 
not all dimensions of global attitudes. 

Our third hypothesis deals with sex differences 
in the effects of independent living. The NLS data 
contain very few measures of young men’s 
attitudes toward family life or appropriate roles for 
men and women. The one measure available (for 
1971 and 1976) corresponds exactly to one of the 
scales analyzei for young women: attitude toward 
mothers’ working. This is shown in the second 
column of Table 4. We see no significant effect of 
non-family living on men’s views, in contrast to 
those we found for women. Note, however, that 
the coefficient for young men has the expected sign 
and is nearly significant at the p<.10 level for a 
one-tailed test. Moreover, we also saw a small but 
statistically significant (p<.10) effect of non- 
family living on young men’s 1971 responses to 
these same questions. This pattern suggests weak 
effects of non-family living on young men’s 
family-relatec attitudes. The sex difference lends 
support to our reasoning that independent living 
has stronger effects for females than for males.!? 

In Table 5 we test the proposition that college 
education and independent living reinforce each 
other to change young women’s attitudes, plans, 
and expectat.ons. The first variable, COLLEGE 
AWAY, ideatifies those individuals who lived 
away from home at any time while attending 
college. The second, COLLEGE HOME, are those 
who attended college but never lived away from 
home before marriage or the analysis age. Each of 
these groups accounts for about one-fifth of the 
sample. The third, COLLEGE OTHER, identifies 
those who lived at home while attending college 
but lived independently either before or after (3 
percent of the sample). The fourth, NONCOLLEGE 
AWAY, identifies those who lived away from 
home but never attended college (11 percent of the 
women). Tre omitted category comprises nearly 
half the sample: those who never went to college 
and never lived away from home before marriage or 
the age in question, whichever comes first. 

The first two panels of Table 5 show the effects 
of college attendance and non-family living for 
young women’s plans for, work at age 35. They 
differ only in the inclusion, in the second set of 


'2 Part of che difference may be because the males’ 
analysis (1976) is 10 years after the initial interview, 
while that for females is only 4 years. Thus, the young 
women are ages 18 to 21 when they report them attitudes 
towards mothers’ working, whereas the young men are 
ages 24 to 27. 
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Table 5. Transformed Logit Coefficients for Models of Young Women’s Plans, Attitudes and Expectations 
(Controlling for All Variables in Table 2) 


Pians for Work at Age 35 





a a Fa a a 
Model i 

Nonfamily Living 0.101** 0.083 0.042 
Model 2 

College * away 0.173** 0.215** 0.148** 

College » home 0.118** 0.107** 0.046 

College other away 0.161* 0.131 0.139 

Non-college away 0.000 0.007 —0.014 
Modei 3 

College * away 0.140** 0.078 0.026 

College * home - 0.088** 0.003 ~ 0.047 

College other away 0.141 0.052 0.079 

Non-college away 0.002 0.023 0.003 

Educational attainment 0.029** 0.056** 0.041** 

Attitude toward Sex-role 
__ Mothers’ Working = Expected Idea) «Ss Atitudes 
Girls Boys Family Size Family Sizes Family Jobs 
1972 . 1976 1973 1973 1978 1978 

Model 1 

Nonfamily Living 0.979** 0.261 —.225** — .066 0.161** 0.112* 
Model 2 

College away 0.328* 0.400* 0.026 0.036 0.241** 0.027 

College home —0.145 0.016 0.038 0.076 0.115* 0.061 

College other away —0.382 0.230 —0.307* —0.282* 0.382** 0.099 

Non-college away 0.551**  —0.077 —0.199** —0.083 0.055 0.043 
Model 3 

College away 0.204 —0.342 —0.009 0.027 0.166** 0.071 

College home —0.235 —0.567* 0.012 0.069 0.061 — 0.030 

College other away —0.427 —0.308 —0.322* —-0.285* 0.344** 0.121 

Non-college away 0.581**  —0.089 —0,193** 0.081 0.067 0.036 

Educational attainment 0.094* 0.204** 0.020 0.005 0.024* --0.014 
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models, of a measure of educational attainment. 
The two sets of analyses point to the same 
conclusion: young women who live away from 
home while attending college are more likely to 
change their work plans than those who attend 
college while living at home. These women, in 
turn, are significantly more likely to change their 
work plans toward employment than those who 
remain at home and do not go to college. Those 
who live at home while in college, but live 
independently at some other time, also exhibit an 
increased preference for working at age 35, 
although the effect is not significant. Those who 
live away from home without attending college 
show no difference from the omitted category. 
Adding educational attainment to the model 
controls for the effect of years of school completed 
by the age in question. This differentiates between 
young women who attended college only briefly 
and those who completed more years of higher 
. education. This control attenuates but does not 
eliminate the effects of the joint events. The 
coefficients suggest that living independently 
reinforces the lessons learned at college, pointing 


to the socializing effect of time spent with other 
students outside the classroom, away from parental 
control and influence. 

The other panels of Table 5 show the joint 
measures of college-going and non-family living 
described above for the other outcome measures. 
These coefficients suggest that both college 
attendance and non-family living affect the magni- 
tude of attitude change, whether or not these occur 
together. These patterns are not always fully 
consistent; in general, however, both those who 
lived at home while attending college and then 
lived away (a relatively small group), and those 
who lived away at college showed more change 
than others on the Family factor analysis scores. 
As before, adding educational attainment attenu- 
ates but does not eliminate these relationships. 

The final hypothesis is related to the importance 
of including a Time 1 control measuring a given 
attitude prior to any experience of non-family 
living. One could argue that the relationship we 
observe between attitudes and plans and non- 
family living arises because those who grew up 
with the most non-familial views may be more 
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Table 6. Effects of Non-Family Living on Attitudes and Expectations About Family Roles at Time 2 With 
and Without the Inclusion of a Baseline Measure | 


Work Plans for Age 35 


Age 20 Age 22 Age 24 
Without Time 1 110** .120 .068 
With Time 1 -101** .083 .042 
Atitides toward Family Size Sex-Role Attitudes 
Mothers’ Working Expected kdeal Family Jobs 
Without Time 1 .995** —.211 ~ 084 .192** 114 
With Time 1 .979** — .225** — 066 .161** .112* 


likely than others to live away from home. This 
potential problem arises for all analyses where the 
initial attitude measure may have occurred after 
some experience with non-family living, as is the 
case with sex-role scores. If so, the relationship 
between non-family living and non-familial atti- 
tudes that we observe could be spurious and only 
reflect this relationship with the omitted variable. 
Our controls for early attitudes, measured prior to 
any non-family living, eliminate this possibility for 
those outcomes for which we have this baseline; 
these are work plans for age 35 and attitudes 
toward mothers’ working for young women. Both 
of these models show the hypothesized effect, 
providing strong tests of our central proposition. 
These models also allow us to determine the extent 
of the strength of the association between non- 
family living and early attitudes, and hence, the 
likely extent of specification bias in the analyses 
without Time 1 controls. 

To test our reasoning, we re-estimated all the 
young women’s models in Tables 3 and 4, 
eliminating the initial measure of the dependent 
variable. The resulting coefficients for non-family 
living are presented in Table 6. Comparison with 
the coefficients for non-family living in Tables 3 
and 4 shows that adding or deleting the initial 
measure makes little difference in the conclusions; 
generally the results for non-family living without 
controls for the initial measure are slightly stronger 
than those with controls, but these differences are 
quite small. In only one case, expected family size, 
does adding or deleting the initial measure change 
the significance of non-family living. Given the 
strong relationships between the initial measure 
and the later one shown in Tables 3 and 4, it is 
clear that including the initial measure improves 
the overall fit of the model; however, it does not 
eliminate the effects of non-family living. 

As a second test of this hypothesis, regression 
models were estimated with the non-family living 
measure at Time 2 as the dependent variable and 
the Time 1 attitudes or work plans variable 
included as an explanatory variable. All other 
explanatory variables were retained as measured at 
Time 2, which allowed us to isolate the effect the 
attitudinal measure alone has on the propensity to 


live away from home.'? These results, in Table 7, 
show that only the initial work plans variable has a 
significant effect on the subsequent propensity for 
non-family living—and only for age 22 or later. 
The other ettitude scales. had no effect .on 
non-family living. These results corroborate those 
in Table 6 thet show that the percentage change in 
the non-family living coefficient is relatively 
small, except for the models for work plans at age 
22 and age 24, where the coefficients increase 45 
to 62 percent when the Time 1 baseline measure is 
omitted. 

These results provide strong support for our 
hypothesis that living away during young adult- 
hood is not highly selective with respect to initial 
attitudes regarding values or belief systems. Those 
with the least: family-oriented views to begin with 
are not subs:antially more or less likely to live 
away from their parents during the transition to 
adulthood, so that these and other analysis of the 
effects of non-family living on attitudes and 
behavior shculd not .be unduly concerned about 
issues of selectivity. However, there is indication 
that some, selectivity may exist with respect to 
expressions of intentions or plans, if these plans 
may produce actions that affect living arrange- 
ments. In ou: analysis, specific work plans for age 
35 might well be expected to interact with living: 
arrangements: more than judgments regarding 
appropriate “amilial sex roles. In this case, it is 
prudent to include a baseline measure, which we - 
have done ir this analysis. 


DISCUSSION 


We argued earlier in this paper that living away 
from home prior to marriage changes young adults’ 
attitudes, expectations, and plans away from 


13 For example, measuring marital status at age 20 in 
the work plan3 model adjusts for the effect marriage had 
on the proportion of years lived away from home between 
age 17 and 20. If explanatory variables were measured at 
Time 1 when all women were single, the effects of the 
attitudinal measure would be confounded with the effects 
of marriage on the non-family living variable. 
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Table 7. Effects of Time ! Measure on Non-Family 
Living Variable at Time 2 


Time 1 Measure Coefficient Time 2 


Work Plans—age 17 O17 age 20 
Work Plans—age 17 .052** age 22 
Work Pians—age 17 .090** age 24 
Attitudes, Mothers 

Working, 1968 001 1972 
Sex-role Attitudes, 

Family, 1972 .008 1978 
Sex-role Attitudes, 


Jobs, 1972 001 1978 


family and toward individual concerns. Our results 
support this hypothesis consistently, indicating that 
young women who lived independently became 
more likely to plan for employment, lowered their 
expected family size, became more accepting of 
employment of mothers, and became more non- 
traditional on sex roles in the family than those 
who lived with their parents. We found much 
weaker effects of non-family living in the tests we 
could perform for young men. Our results suggest 
that personal plans and expectations respond in the 
expected way to experiences in non-family living, 
but that some dimensions of ideals and global 
attitudes change as a result of this experience, as 
well. We also find evidence that living away from 
home reinforces the effects of attending college on 
young women’s attitudes, expectations and plans. 

Given these results, it is important to learn more 
about why non-family living should have such an 
effect on attitudes about new family formation and 
the kinds of families likely to be formed. We 
suggest the following possibilities. First, living 
away from home lessens parental control over their 
children’s activities and may weaken the link 
between parents’ values, attitudes, and behavior 
and those of their children. Young adults in their 
own apartment are freed from parental curfews and 
supervision of their friends and behavior, can 
manage their own household in the way that they 
choose, and may have a sexual freedom impossible 
in their parents’ house. Second, experience in 
independent non-family living may equip young 
adults with new social and domestic skills (such as 
housekeeping, maintenance of a dwelling unit or 
car, household finance, health care, and entertain- 
ing). Living away from home may’ give both young 
men and women the self-confidence that they can 
get along without a family and may enable them to 
acquire the skills that they need to maintain their 
independence as long as they wish. Third, 
non-family living potentially exposes young adults 
to a wider variety of experiences and influences 
than those encountered while they live with their 
parents. These may cause individuals to change 
their plans and expectations for themselves, and 
their views of appropriate behavior for men and 
women, in general. We do not test any of these 
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possible mechanisms directly, but our results 
suggest that such tests might prove a fruitful 
avenue for further research. 

Previous research on the development and 
revision of sex-role attitudes has focused on 
education, employment (Spitze, 1978; Dambrot et 
al., 1983; Morgan and Walker, 1983), marriage, 
becoming a parent, and divorce (Spitze and Waite, 
1981). We find that education and employment are 
associated with less family-oriented attitudes and 
plans, but we see effects of current marital status 
primarily for sex-role attitudes. Married women 
hold less traditional views on the economic 
benefits to the family of women’s employment, 
and divorced women and working mothers are 
more liberal on the appropriate division of roles 
within the family. Non-family living, by contrast, 
seems to have broader effects than marital status, 
with coefficients sometimes larger than those of 
employment and education. Non-family living is a 
previously ignored but potentially important expe- 
rience in the transition to adulthood, especially as 
it influences young adults’ attitudes and plans for 
their own lives. 

One particularly significant result of this re- 
search is the finding that the omission of Time 1 
controls has little effect on measuring the impact of 
non-family living on later orientations toward work 
and family life. This provides increased confidence 
that results obtained previously that show the 
impact of non-family living on the likelihood of 
marriage were not biased by the omission of some 
underlying anti-family attitude among those who 
both live away from parents early in adulthood and 
are also unlikely to marry. It also opens the way to 
research on other possible sequelae of non-family 
residence in early adulthood, such as marital 
dissolution, or less traditional assignments of tasks 
within marriage, allowing greater range in the 
analysis of the forces leading to change in marriage 
and the family in the late twentieth century. 

These changes in the nature of the family, many 
of which we discussed earlier, have altered some 
of the bases on which traditional, gender-based 
divisions of labor rested. These divisions may have 
served some important functions under earlier 
conditions (Marwell, 1975). But as Marini (1984) 
has argued, norms about the transition to adulthood 
tend to reflect behavior, as well as affect it, and 
thus may change as behavior changes. The shifts in 
individual attitudes, plans, and expectations that 
our findings link with experiences with non-family 
living may be a first step in the process of 
alteration of norms. Thus, our finding that 
non-family living influenced all our measures of 
behavioral plans and evaluations, but did not affect 
some indicators of global ideals, should not be 
interpreted as showing that non-family living may 
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only have a transient effect, one with impacts only 
on those experiencing it. For if Marini is correct, 
the increase in non-family living, by changing 
plans relating to’ male and female roles in the 
family, may presage larger shifts than we have 
already observed in norms about family life. 


_ APPENDIX 
Attitudes towards mothers’ working 


“Now I'd like you to think about a family where there is 
a mother, a father who works full-time, and several 
children under- school age. A trusted’ relative who can 
care for the children lives nearby. In this family situation, 
how do you feel about the mother taking a full-time job 
outside the home— 


a. If it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet? 

b. If she wants to and her husband agrees? . 

c. If she prefers to work, but her husband doesn't 
particularly like it? 


Sex-role attitudes scores #1 and #2, 1972 


a. Modern conveniences permit a wife to work 
without neglecting her family. 

b. A woman's place is in the home, not in the office 
or shop. 

c. A job provides a wife with interesting outside 
contacts. l 

d. wife who carries out her full family responsibilities 
doesn’t have time for outside employment. ; - 

e. A working wife feels more useful than one who 


doesn't hold a job. 

f. The employment of wives leads to more juvenile 
delinquency. 

g- Working wives help to raise the general standard of 
living. 

h. Working wives „lose interest in their haii and 
families. ; 

i. Employment of both parents is necessary to keep up 


with the high cost of living. 
Sex-role attitudes scores #1 and #2, 1978 


The 1978 series includes items a, b, d; e, f, and i. It also 
includes the questions listed below. 


j. It is much better for everyone concerned if the man 
is the achiever outside the home and the woman 
takes care of the home and family. 

k. Men should share the work around the house with 
women, such as doing dishes, cleaning, and so 
forth. 

I. A working mother can establish just as warm and 
secure a relationship with her child as a woman who 
doesn’t work. 

m. Women are much happier if they Stay at iame and 
take care of their children. 

n. A woman should not let bearing and rearing 
children stand in the way of a career if she wants it. 


Items a and c had no relationship with either dimension in 
the 1972 scales, and were ‘dropped; items a and k were 
deleted from the 1978 scores for the same reason. Items 
e, g and i loaded highly on, score #2 (jobs), and the 
remaining items loaded highly on score #1 (family). 
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ON THE USES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH* 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 
Cornell University 


To provide a basis for judgment on federal support 
for social science research, in 1985 a task force of 
the House Science and Technology Committee 
directed the Congressional Research Service to 
report on the extent to which such research has 
proven to be of practical value. The CRS draft 
report seemed to me to provide a very weak case 
for such support. 

When David Jenness, Executive Director of 
COSSA, brought this report to my attention, I 
rushed to provide him with further ammunition. 
An article that appears in an academic journal long 
after a Congressional Committee has asked for 
information and ideas will have no influence on 
Congress, but the problems of demonstrating to 
policy makers (and to ourselves) the practical 
utility of social research will remain with us for 
many years to come. 

I am not undertaking a broad and general review 
of the practical contributions of social research. I 
limit myself to lines of research which I know best. 
I have been involved in organizational research in 
industry since 1943 in the U.S., Latin America, 
and Spain. From 1964 to 1983 I was involved in 
agricultural and rural development research in 
Latin America. Throughout my professional ca- 
reer, I have been operating from a secure academic 
base. Those whose primary experience has been in 
private consulting or employment in other organi- 
zations will, of course, have other perspectives, 
which I hope they will contribute to further 
discussion. 

I begin by summarizing the thesis of the CRS 
report and adding my own comments. I then raise 
additional points that help to explain the current 
weak position of applied social research. Finally, I 
provide examples of research projects or programs 
that have been overcoming these limitations. Since 
the success stories are drawn from my own 
experience and from that of colleagues who share 
some of my own interests, what follows may seem 
self-serving. I could overcome this impression by 
reporting my own numerous failures to link’ 
research with action, but such coverage would 
require many more pages and would deflect me 


from the main point of this article: that behavioral . 


scientists are achieving some success in applied 
research. 

I also argue for broadening the CRS conception 
of potential users of social science research. The 


* Please address all correspondence to William Foote 
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Congressional Research Service has made its 
evaluation primarily in terms of the extent and 
perceived vale of the use of research by the 
federal goverament. This is too narrow a view. 
Social science research is increasingly used in 
policy making and program planning by state and 
local governments, by. private companies and 
unions, and by citizens’ organizations. In a 
government -zstablished to serve the general 
welfare, it does not make sense to evaluate 
research only in terms of how it contributes 
directly to the government that supports it. 


THE CRS CEITIQUE 


As David Jenness points out (COSSA memoran- 
dum, September 20, 1985), the CRS main 
argument for federal support of basic social science 
research is the ‘‘serendipity rationale’’—at the 
time the research is done, the researchers have no 
idea how it night be used, but some day somebody 
finds something that can be applied somewhere. 
This also lings with the enlightenment argument: 
social scienc2 research does not lead directly to 
policy decisions but broadens the understanding of 
policy makers and therefore makes some positive 
contribution. It is comforting to believe this until 
one recognizes that some works of fiction also 
offer enlightenment. 

CRS finds that the social sciences have contrib- 
uted little to the planning of government policies or 
actions and taerefore questions the value of federal 
support for sich research. CRS does find that there 
has been substantial government utilization of 
program evaluation research. This sounds construc- 
tive until we recognize that it often brings the 
researchers unto an adversarial relationship with 
policy makers. When we study a policy or program 
with which key agency officials have been strongly 
identified, we find that describing any negative 
aspects is Ekely to provoke opposition to our 
research. To be sure, evalution research will 
continue to provide opportunities for applied 
sociologists, but we should not have to limit our 
applied work to this one type alone. 


EXPANDING THE CRS CRITIQUE 


Before rush:ng to the defense, we should consider 
certain additional weaknesses of social research not 
dealt with at all, or dealt with inadequately in the 
CRS report. 
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Few problems of concern to government, private 
agencies, or community organizations can be 
solved on the basis of research that is narrowly 
confined within a single discipline, yet most social 
science research has been discipline bound. We 
need to broaden the base of our studies by 
developing interdisciplinary projects and pro- 
grams. 

In general, social scientists have refrained from 
linking research directly with action. We have 
been afraid that our involvement in action will 
contaminate the scientific basis of our research. 
Therefore, we have remained on the sidelines, 
playing the role of professional experts who could 
tell people what to do if only we were asked. 

In basing our plans for the next research project 
on our understanding of the state of knowledge as 
represented in the academic literature, too often we 
have been far behind journalists and politicians in 
recognizing emerging trends that should be provid- 
ing the focus for studies that will have real utility 
in policy making. 

Although these crtiticisms apply to much social 
research, they do not apply to a rapidly increasing 
number of projects and programs that link social 
research closely with action and policy making. I 
illustrate with cases from the field. 


FROM RESEARCH TO ACTION IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Research in what was earlier called ‘‘Human 
Relations in Industry’’ and now is more generally 
known as ‘‘Organizational Behavior” became 
established as a legitimate field of social research 
in the United States in the 1940s. The books of 
leading U.S. organizational researchers became 
well known in the academic world but received 
very little attention from U.S. management. In 
contrast, while academic work was slower to 
develop and was less strongly supported in 
universities abroad, the works of U.S. behavioral 
scientists were translated and widely read in other 
countries. 

Having lost World War II, the Japanese 
recognized that their old ways of doing things were 
not working. As in past centuries, they looked to 
other countries for new experiences and new ideas. 
The U.S. human relations literature was widely read 
in Japan. This led to what sociologist Robert Cole 
calls ‘‘a creative misunderstanding’’ (personal 
communication). The Japanese assumed that par- 
ticipative management depicted favorably in aca- 
demic writings actually represented what was 
practiced in the leading U.S. companies. There- 
fore, if the Japanese were to compete with the 
United States, they would have to develop their 
own patterns of participative management and 
worker participation. While participative manage- 
ment got little more than lip service in U.S. 
management circles, the Japanese were making 
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profound changes in their social and organizational 
structures and practices. 

It is only in the last decade or so, shocked by 
increasing industrial competition, especially from 
Japan, that U.S. managers have opened their 
minds to the need to make basic changes in 
managerial leadership and labor relations. They are 
now listening to behavioral scientists, as well as 
looking around the world for new and different 
organizational models. 

The results of these changes are most dramatic 
in the automotive industry. The academic literature 
did not persuade industrial leaders of the need to 
make basic changes. However, in deciding the 
nature and extent of needed change, they reached 
out to the organizational researchers. 

When Charles Walker and Robert Guest were 
doing research for The Man on the Assembly Line 
(1952), by a happy chance, one of the men they 
interviewed was Don Ephlin, then a skilled worker 
in the Framingham, Massachusetts, plant. Today 
Ephlin is UAW Vice President for the General 
Motors Division; with his counterpart in GM, 
Ephlin provided the leadership for the highly 
innovative organizational design of the Saturn 
plant, to be built in Tennessee. In the early 1970s 
when he and UAW Vice President Irving Bluestone 
were persuading Ford and GM to work with the 
union on employee involvement or quality of 
working life programs, Ephlin frequently cited 
evidence for the dehumanizing nature of the 
automotive assembly line from The Man on the 
Assembly Line. He has said that this book provided 
an essential intellectual foundation for the work 
re-design and worker participation programs subse- 
quently developed in the industry. 

It was not international competition that moved 
Volvo, beginning in the early 1970s, toward major 
changes. Under conditions of full employment, 
Volvo could not hire or keep enough Swedes to 
man the assembly lines and became increasingly 
independent on foreign workers. This suggested to 
President Pehr Gylenhammer that there was 
something wrong with working conditions, and he 
asked his Medical Director to look into the 
problem. As the doctor later reported (Guest, 
1985), 


I searched out many sources of information from 
medical journals and particularly from the 
psychiatric literature without too much success. 
But when I came upon your book, it was a 
revelation. It not only identified the basic 
problems, but it pointed the way to solutions. 


Guest adds, ‘ʻI am certain that our study was 
only one among many other sources of information 
that influenced Volvo’s decision.’’ Nevertheless, 
in demonstrating just which aspects of assembly 
line work were especially tension producing and 
dehumanizing, the study provided Volvo with 
essential evidence to guide one of the most 
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impressive programs of work re-design of modern 
history. 

Labor and management in the U.S. did not 
simply call on organizational researchers to tell 
them what to do. They conducted their own studies 
and field trips. ° 

Joint labor and management teams made visits 
to the Japanese auto companies and to Volvo and 
Saab-Scania in Sweden to observe and talk with 
their counterparts. To a considerable extent, these 
visits were guided by the prior research of 
behavioral scientists. For example, Michael Mac- 
coby (1985) had done important work in guiding 
an experimental project in Harmon Industries, an 
auto parts company in Bolivar, Tennessee, and he 
accompanied the U.S. industry-labor study team to 
Sweden to help interpret what they learned there. 

Robert Cole did his doctoral thesis research 
(Cole, 1980) as a participant observer in Japanese 
auto factories. He has been called upon frequently 
to consult with U.S. companies and unions 
regarding the implications of the Japanese experi- 
ence. With a Japanese social scientist, he has been 
co-director of a comparative study of technology 
and technological change in the U.S. and Japanese 
auto industries. This has been jointly financed by 
U.S. and Japanese auto companies, with the active 
participation of the unions. 

A major program that more directly involves: the 
federal government has been developing in the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. The intellec- 
tual origins of this program can be traced back 
several decades to the seminal contributions of 
behavioral scientists. 

The pioneering work was done by Eric Trist, a 
British social psychologist, who worked at the time 
in London with the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations. (In recent years he has been working in 
U.S. and Canadian universities.) Trist was the first 
to articulate a new research framework that focused 
on what he called socio-technical systems (Trist, 
1981). His approach was ‘based upon a simple and 
yet fundamental idea: that it was fruitless to keep 
technology and human relations in separate 
intellectual boxes; researchers and practitioners 
had to learn to think in ways that would enable 
them to conceptualize the interrelations of technol- 
ogy and organizational! behavior. 

Trist’s work stimulated many others. In the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries, the pioneer 
was Norwegian social psychologist, the late Einar 
Thorsrud (1977). He became involved at a time 
when the leaders of shipping companies were 
recognizing that Norway would lose its strong 
position in the maritime industry, through the 
competition of companies elsewhere that paid 
much lower wages, unless Norway made basic 
technological and human resource changes. Thorsrud 
and his colleagues worked closely with leaders of 
labor and management to devise a research 
program which involved the physical re-design of 
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the ship and a reduction of social and status 
differences between the deck and the engine room 
crews and between officers and seamen. Along 
with these physical and social changes came a 
program to reduce sharply the number of men 
required to man a large merchant ship, not only 
through new technology, but through the breaking 
down of traditional craft boundaries and the 
development of multi-skilled seamen and officers. 

As leaders in shipping and shipbuilding recog- 
nized ‘that the U.S. was in danger of being 
eliminated from these two important industries 
through foreign competition, the Maritime Admin- 
istration responded to industry’s calls for help by 
asking’the National Research Council to advise on 
the development of a program of applied research. 

Out of this assignment to NRC developed a $4 
million National Shipbuilding Research program, 
jointly sponsored by the Navy and the Maritime 
Administration. The program set up ten panels, 
composed of labor and management people in each 
case, with a research professional to organize and 
guide the activities of each panel. This program is 
currently spending $400,000 a year to support the 
Human Resources Innovation Panel, whose project 
manager from the outset has been Michael 
Gaffney. He moved to Cornell University in 1984 
to work with and through Programs for Employ- 
ment and Workplace Systems (PEWS) of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Gaffney received a bachelor’s degree in 
marine science and a Ph.D. in anthropology, and 
he has a pilot’s license. 

Gaffney has been organizing and guiding visits 
of joint labor-management teams to shipyards in 
Japan and Western Europe and has been responsi- 
ble for writing reports that have been widely 
circulated within the industry. The panel’s objec- 
tives are to stimulate and guide action research in 
organizational change. 

An NRC committee, working with the Maritime 
Administration, has allocated $500,000 a year to 
joint labor-management action research in the 
shipping industry. The program is designed to help 
companies and unions reduce ship personnel to 
meet foreign competition. American President 
Lines, the major U.S. carrier in the Pacific, is 
working with Gaffney to develop its own action 

h program in collaboration with the unions. 

In such projects, it is often impossible to point to 
a particular idea that was contributed by a 
particular social scientist. The social scientists 
have not been playing the conventional role of the 
professional expert who stands aside and submits 
his ideas at the same time as he writes research 
reports, so as to claim academic ownership. The 
social scientists have learned from the practitioners 
in management and labor, just as the practitioners 
learned from the social scientists. Furthermore, in 
trying to understand and effect organizational 
changes, social scientists have had to learn enough 
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about engineering, architectural design, and busi- 
ness administration to integrate their contribution 
into the research and development process. 

Social scientists are being called upon with 
increasing frequency by state governments to do 
policy research and provide technical assistance 
designed to aid in the revitalization of U.S. 
industry. For example, New York Governor Mario 


Cuomo’s 1985 budget included an item for a= 


' PEWS project under the direction of Peter Lazes, 
who has been involved in participatory action 
research with Xerox Corporation and the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing and Textile workers (Lazes and 
Costanza, 1983). The aims of the project were 
twofold: on-the one hand, PEWS was committed to 
developing participatory action research with 
several companies and unions, seeking to strengthen 
‘the competitive position of companies through 
cooperative problem solving in private industry, or 
through employee ownership. PEWS was also 
expected to advise the government regarding what 
the state could do to stimulate the development of 
more efficient organizations, ones which also elicit 
a higher degree of commitment from the employ- 
ees. 
In Ohio, Governor Richard Celeste secured an 
appropriation of $2 million to support and 
stimulate the development of cooperative union—manage- 
ment relations. The governor consulted with Neil 
Herrick and Michael Maccoby and asked Herrick 
to draft the first position paper on the state 
program. A committee composed of social scien- 
tists was formed to help the Department of 
Development judge proposals submitted by 
labor-management committees and universities. 

In both these cases social science is clearly being 
used in state policy making. 


FROM RESEARCH TO ACTION ON 
EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 


In 1970, employee ownership was practically 
unknown and non-existent in the United States. It 
is now estimated that close to 7,000 companies 
have some form of employee ownership, and more 
than 500 companies exist in which employees own 
the majority or all of the stock (Rosen et al., 
1985). 

This surge of employee ownership has come in 
part in response to federal legislation that provides 
tax advantages to companies that establish Em- 
ployee Stock Ownership Plans (ESOPs). Beyond 
the initial legislative goal of simply broadening the 
base of capital ownership, the ESOP vehicle has 
also been used for a variety of other purposes, such 
as financing employee buyouts, saving plants that 
were being shut down, transferring ownership from 
retiring entrepreneurs to the employees, fitting into 
a general business development strategy, improv- 
ing company competitiveness by exchanging pay 
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concessions for employee stock, and defending 
against hostile takeovers. 

Along with the growth of various forms of 
employee ownership has come a growing academic 
and popular interest in worker cooperatives, a form 
of ownership in which control is fully in the hands 
of workers on the basis of one worker/one vote for 
the board of directors. 

Up into the 1970s, organizational behavior 
researchers gave little attention to the question of 
ownership. In fact, ownership was implicitly _ 
treated as a constant rather than a variable. 

In the early 1970s, a small group, at first 
centered around Cornell University, became inter- 
ested in this field. This led to the development of 
an academic/activist network which linked univer- 
sity people with community activists. We focused 
particularly on cases in which workers and 
managers were struggling to avoid plant shutdowns 
by buying the plant. In several cases, we have 
worked closely with labor and management in 
participatory action research (Whyte and Boynton, 
1983). 

The Economic Development Administration was 
the principal federal agency that had been 
providing loan money for employee buyouts to 
avoid plant shutdowns. The EDA had been acting 
simply on an ad hoc basis, responding to 
community crises when nothing else seemed to 
work. It occurred to us that it would be useful to 
seek federal legislation to support and guide such 
further efforts. 

Several of us in this academic/activist network, 
working particularly with staff members and 
Congressmen Peter H. Kostmayer (Pennsylvania) 
and Matthew F. McHugh and Stanley N. Lundine 
(New York) helped draft the Voluntary Job 
Preservation and Community Stabilization Act, 
which was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 1, 1978 (Whyte and Blasi, 1980). 
This initiative soon came to the attention of Corey 
Rosen, a staff member of the Senate Small _ 
Business Committee. (Rosen, has a Ph.D. in 
government from Cornell University, but we had 
not met before.) 

By the time Congress adjourned in October of 
that year, one of every six members of the House 
of Representatives had become a cosponsor of this 
act, and it was getting increasingly favorable 
attention in the Senate. The bill did not pass, but it 
did lead directly to an important piece of 
legislation: The Small Business Employee Owner- 
ship Act, signed by President Carter in July of 
1980. The bill was drafted by Corey Rosen. The 
Act directed the Small Business Administration to 
change its policy so as to authorize loans to 
Employee Stock Ownership Trusts (ESOTs are the 
primary legal instrument for conversion to em- 
ployee ownership) on the same basis as loans that 
are granted to any small business. 

In the late 1970s, we found a rapidly growing 
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interest in employee ownership among state 
governments. The first law to support initiatives in 
this direction -was enacted in Michigan in 1979. 
Soon afterward, James Houck, director of the unit 
to administer the law, arranged to bring a five- 
person team for a two-day meeting at Cornell to 
review what we had been learning about employee 
ownership (Houck, 1985). Eleven states with 45 
percent of the U.S. population now have some sort 
of legislation that supports employee ownership, 
and several states are investing substantial funds to 
develop this field. 

There is now a substantial body of published 
research on employee ownership in the United 
States. The most broadly based study, covering 
surveys and interviews in fifty companies, and 
reviewing general developments, is presented in 
the recent book, Employee Ownership in America 
(Rosen et al., 1985). Following the 1980 elections, 
Rosen left the Senate staff and established The 
National Center for Employee Ownership, which 
carries on an impressive program of research and 
education. NCEO conferences regularly bring 
together university researchers, community activ- 
ists, and people from labor, management, and 
government. 

Research has also been linked to action for the 
development of worker cooperatives. Ever since 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb announced their 
judgment that worker cooperatives were not a 
viable form of organization, it has been generally 
assumed that cooperatives were merely an imprac- 
tical utopian scheme. The discovery (first by 
journalists and then by social scientists) of the 
Mondragón cooperative complex in the Basque 
region of Spain has provided a dramatic and 
impressive refutation of this negative judgment 
(Oakeshott, 1973; Gutierrez-Johnson and Whyte, 
1977, Whyte, 1982). Mondragón has had a 
phenomenal record of success in establishing and 
maintaining worker cooperatives in good times and 
bad. Several of its companies are the major 
producers in their line in Spain, and Mondragón 
currently exports 30 percent of its total output. 
Now we see the emergence of serious projects 
designed to utilize the implications of the Mondragón 
experience in Great Britain, Quebec, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the United States. In the United States the 
leading non-profit organizations that support the 
development of employee ownership and worker 
cooperatives have explicitly adopted certain fea- 
tures of what they call the Mondragón model. This 
is the case with the Industrial Cooperative 
Association (ICA) (Somerville, Massachusetts), 
the Philadelphia Area Cooperative Enterprise 
(PACE), and two organizations in North Carolina: 
the Center for Community Self-Help (Durham) and 
Twin Streams Educational Center (Chapel Hill). _ 

In 1985 Cornell and Mondragón began an 
inter-institutional collaborative research and teach- 
ing program. In July, anthropologist Davydd 
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Greenwood guided a month-long seminar with 15 
personnel officials of the 11 worker cooperatives 
(with 6,000 worker members) of the Ularco 
group: Through a study of the evolution of Ulgor, 
their first and largest cooperative, they analyzed 
and made explicit some of the basic elements of 
their organizational culture: the values they hold, 
their decision -naking processes, and the criteria 
they use in making decisions. In preparing their 
extensive ‘project report, which is now being used : 
in Mondragén to continue the self-study process, 
they evaluated and criticized what had been written 
about them by Basques and foreigners, including 
the draft‘of a book Kathleen King Whyte and I are 
writing.’ During 1986 Greenwood and I worked 
with the’ same group to extend the self-study to 
Ularco, the tnique organization that provides 
management services, strategic guidance, and the 
exchange of -esources _ among the 11 member 
cooperatives. 

As we help Mondragón people to develop their 
own capabilities for applied social research, we are 
enhancing our own ability to'draw from Mondragón 
certain lessons that might be applied in other 
countries. 

Those of us engaged in such research would like 
to believe that employee ownership in some forms 
can help. us to solve problems of industrial 
development and decline, but this does not mean 
that we consider ourselves propagandists. It is 
important to learn what works and what does not 
work, and uncer what circumstances. None of us 
would wish to guide people ‘into employee 
ownership in cases in which the enterprise is 
probably doomed to failure: Therefore, we do not 
see a conflict between our personal values and the 
quality of our research. 

It is also useful to note that we do not get 
involved in traditional ideological arguments. 
Support in Cougress for employee ownership spans 
a wide range, from the éxtreme right to moderates 
and liberals. President Reagan, himself, is on 
record as sayirg that employee ownership is a good 
thing,.and the excellent British Broadcasting Com- 
pany: documentary program on ‘‘The Mondragón 
Experiment’” has been played’ on the videotape 
television viewing system in the White House and 
Executive Office pudus: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 
THIRD WORLD NATIONS 


In the 1970s, a number of social scientists came to 
the realizatior that the ‘‘green révolution’’ was not 
solving the problems of most small farmers in 
developing nations. New high-yielding rice and 
wheat varietizs, especially, had made enormous 
contributions to world food production, but, except 
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where they had access to irrigation, small farmers 
hed gained little from these scientific advances. 

Several social scientists became aware that some 
of our colleagues in plant, animal, and soil 
sciences had come to the same general conclusion. 
Through the Rural Development Committee of 
Cornell’s Center for International Studies, we 
formed an interdisciplinary working group which 
conducted five years of discussion meetings in 
search of answers that would be more likely to 
bring small farmers the benefits of advances in 
science and technology. 

As we began to see the main outlines of a new 
strategy, the working group became committed to 
writmg a book that would re-interpret past efforts 
in agricultural research and development and 
present this new strategy through case examples 
drawn from the innovative work of pioneering 
sociz! and biological scientists in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The authors were two economists, 
two political scientists, three sociologists, a plant 
scientist, an animal scientist, a soil scientist, and 
two agricultural engineers. 

As various reviewers have noted, Higher- 
Yielding Human Systems for Agriculture (Whyte 
and Boynton, eds, 1983), is not based on a 
conference report in which specialists in the 
various disciplines present independent and uncoordin- 
ated interpretations of problems and prospects. 
Because we had been working together, discuss- 
ing, and criticizing our various approaches over a 
period of years, we were able to integrate in this 
book the knowledge gained from various disci- 
plines in ways useful to students and policy 
makers, whatever their disciplinary backgrounds. 

Focusing on the innovative work of a small 
number. of biological and social researchers, 
extension agents, and government administrators, 
we showed how small farmers were making 
progress as active participants in a new research 
and development strategy. That is, we observed 
the professionals move beyond the optimum and 
artificial conditions of the conventional experiment 
station to work with small farmers, and carry out 
experiments in their own fields. We saw research- 
ers ga beyond the conventional form of single-crop 
speciélization in order to study the combinations of 
crops and animals that made up the farming sys- 
tems the small farmers were practicing. We saw 
extension agents and researchers going beyond 
relationships with individuals to work increasingly 
with groups and organizations of small farmers. 
Above all, we saw the professionals learning from 
the small farmers, at the same time that the farmers 
were learning from the professionals. And finally 
we saw government administrators struggling to 
re-orient their bureaucracies to make them more 
responsive to the initiatives of the small farmers 
and more able to utilize the intellectual contribu- 
tions of those farmers. 


It is important to note that the conclusions were | 
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not based simply upon critiques of past programs 
and practices. In addition to providing such 
critiques, every point is illustrated by examples of 
advances made by creative researchers, extension- 
ists, and agency officials. 

This book presents few ideas that are completely 
original. In some cases, we report on the basis of 
our own field research, but in most cases the 
argument is based on project reports and interviews 
with a small number of agricultural scientists and 
practitioners who are putting into practice a new 
Strategy of agricultural research and development. 
It is important to point out that these cases do not 
simply represent diverse and incompatible ap- 
proaches to the research and development process. 
There are, of course, differences in detail from 
project to project, but the book identifies common 
elements of a promising pattern that is emerging 
around the world. At this early stage, we cannot 
prove scientifically that the new strategy works 
better than those of the past. However, the results 
so far have been promising enough to move 
agricultural officials increasingly toward the new 
strategy. 

The growing involvement of social scientists in 
agricultural research and development is reflected 
in the international agricultural research centers 
around the world. When IRRI (the International 
Rice Research Institute in the Phillipines) and 
CIMMYT (the International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center in Mexico—the acronym 
represents its title in Spanish) were established in 
the 1960s, their programs were confined to 
researchers in plant sciences. Economists were the 
first social scientists to break into this network of 
expanding research centers, although in the early 
years administrators expected them simply to do 
cost-benefit analyses of new plant varieties in 
comparison with those traditionally grown, or to 
prove that agricultural research yielded far greater 
material benefits than its cost. As economists 
became more involved in particular field projects, 
some came to recognize the importance of 
understanding the culture and organizational life of 
the farming community. This opened the door for 
social anthropologists and sociologists. This trend 
has gone farthest in CIP (the International Potato 
Center in Peru) where economist Douglas Horton 
worked first as head of the very small Economics 
Unit. As he brought in anthropologists and 
sociologists to link CIP’s plant sciences research 
with a broad range of the social sciences, Center 
Director Richard Sawyer agreed to a name change 
so that CIP now has a Social Sciences Unit. The 
social scientists at CIP are not simply appendages 
with uncertian relations with the main lines of 
research and development. They have come to be 
intimately involved with plant scientists in field 
projects and in the development of research 
policies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This is not intended to be an argument against the 
social and economic benefits that can come from 
“basic” or ‘“pure’’ research. In fact, I have 
described one case of basic research (the assembly 
line studies of the 1950s) which yielded important 
practical benefits many decades later. What I wish 
to stress is that there are ways to design research 
that both advance science and yield reasonably 
foreseeable practical benefits. 

It is striking that social researchers are reaching 
the same general conclusions in fields so divergent 
as industry in highly industrialized countries and 
agriculture in developing nations. In conventional 
organizations in both fields we find the same 
tendency of those in power to grossly underesti- 
mate the intellectual contribution that could be 
made by the powerless if the social systems were 
restructured so as to facilitate and utilize that 
contribution. While the conventional view of 
workers or peasants may arise out of the 
social-class position of the powerful, that view has 
been strongly reinforced by students of engineer- 
ing, business administration, and the social 
sciences. For industry, the prophet was Frederick 
W. Taylor (1911; see also Copley, 1923), the 
father of what came to be known as scientific 
management, but which is more accurately de- 
scribed as “‘technocratic management.” In agricul- 
ture, we have been similarly misled by social 
researchers who defined the problem of rural 
poverty in terms of ‘“‘resistance to change.” What 
we now call ‘‘the myth of the passive peasant’’ 
gave rise to innumerable studies that attempted to 
determine how the experts could overcome ‘‘resis- 
tance to change’ and make the small farmers do 
what was good for them. 

This general conclusion points to a prime source 
of the problems of low productivity, but it does not 
tell us how to solve them. It is only a first step to 
recognize that the intellectual resources and 
emotional commitments of workers and small 
farmers will only pay off in increased productivity 
and human satisfaction if they themselves actively 
participate in the decision-making process. Parti- 
cipation comes in various forms, and different 
participatory systems are required in different work 
situations. We need to go far beyond saying that 
participation is a good thing. Social researchers 
and practitioners in industry and agriculture need 
to study and work together to develop new 
participatory systems. It is that process that is 
gaining strength among increasing numbers of 
practitioners and professors. 

Whether social scientists can contribute to policy 
making depends in part upon whether the policy 
makers are facing problems in which they think 
we can be of some assistance. If the leading 
practitioners are enjoying great success and have 
won high prestige in their organizations and in 
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society, they are not inclined to open their eyes and 
ears to let social scientists point out those problems 
that their current methods are not solving. In other 
words, our failures to influence policy makers may 
not be due simply to the irrelevance of our research 
or to our inability to communicate with practi- 
tioners—though these deficiencies are certainly 
present in some cases. 

When the U.S. in the post-World War II years 
was known as ‘‘the great arsenal of democracy,” 
why should industrial leaders listen to discordant 
notes from academia? In fact, as recently as 1968, 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber published a best-seller, 
The American Challenge, which argued that U.S. 
management methods were so superior to those of 
Europe that U.S. companies were going to take 
over the economy of Europe. It was only as U.S. 
companies began to lose their markets to foreign 
competition that the leaders of industry and labor 
began opening their minds to what we might 
contribute. 

In Sweden the problem was not international 
competition but full employment, that made it 
difficult for Volvo to man its assembly lines. It 
was the bind in the workplace itself that precipi- 
tated organizational rethinking. 

In the early years of the ‘“green revolution,” the 
plant scientists in charge of the international 
research centers could well believe that the world’s 
problems of food production and rural welfare 
were being solved by the introduction of new 
high-yielding plant varieties. It was only as it 
became apparent to some plant scientists that small 
farmers in general were receiving few of the 
benefits of the ‘‘green revolution’’ that the doors of 
the centers began to open to social scientists— 
economists first and then, after some lag, anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. 

Progress in applied social research often requires 
either interdisciplinary collaboration or at least the 
commitment of the researcher to search for and 
deal with ideas and information beyond his/her 
particular specialty. Nor should interdisciplinary 
work be confined within the various disciplines of 
the social sciences. The sociologist does not have 
to become an engineer or a financial specialist to 
do useful work in industry, but he or she needs to 
understand what these professionals are doing and 
how they think about their work and their organ- 
ization. Similarly, the sociologist does not have to 
master the plant sciences or agricultural engineer- 
ing to do useful work in agriculture, but he or she 
needs to understand what these professionals are 
doing and what they think about their work and 
their organization. In other words, interdisciplinary 
thinking must cover a broader range of specialized 
knowledge than has been customary in the past. 

Conditions for developing more fruitful applied 
social research are now more favorable than they 
have ever been. Both in industry and in agricultural 
development, more practitioners than ever before 
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are open to our ideas and information. However, 
that still leaves the question of how we can best 
utilize these expanding opportunities. In the past, 
there has been a widespread tendency to visualize 
applied social research in elitist terms: we tried to 
get practitioners to recognize that our research 
equips us to tell them what to do. I call this the 
“‘professional expert model’ (Whyte, 1984, Chap- 
ter 10). This model is perfectly appropriate when 
we are called upon to discover and present the facts 
regarding some social and economic problem, but 
it is not a workable model when we are studying 
organizational change processes. In ‘‘participatory 
action research’? (Whyte, 1984, chapter 10), 
illustrated by some of the cases described earlier, 
we work collaboratively with the practitioners and 
learn from them, as we study their organization 
and try to help them solve its problems. 

I have illustrated my argument primarily through 
research, based on the assumption that it is 
possible to develop projects that serve the interests 
of the various parties involved, rather than to 
simply heip one party to exploit the other. Does 
this assume that all problems of society can be 
solved by applied social research, without major 
changes in the macro-economic and social struc- 
ture of society? Not at all. In principle, I am not 
opposed to such major changes— including revolu- 
tions—but I can only imagine how changes of so 
drastic a nature may come about. Meanwhile, I find 
it useful scientifically and practically to study what 
can be done here and now under the existing social 
and economic conditions. -© 

Our experience suggests a further point on 
research strategy. Most social science research is 
focused on what I call ‘standard situations’’ (those 
very common in the field of study). The people 
concerned diagnose their problems in standard ways 
and arrive at standard policies and programs that 
may do little to solve those problems. This style of 
research gives us the illusion of scientific virtue 
because, whatever our conclusions, they will apply 
to a large number of cases. The drawback is that 
this style leaves out of focus cases in which creative 
individuals have defined the problems in non- 
standard ways and have devised social inventions 
that appear to be solving the problems better than 
the standard non-solutions (see Whyte, 1982). 

It may be useful here to use an evolutionary 
analogy (Greenwood, 1984). The survival and 
success of an organization depends in part on how 
the variation in its structures and social processes 
through time fits with the variation in its external 
environment. In an era when social, economic, and 
political conditions are undergoing rapid and 
drastic changes, it is especially likely that 
organizations that share the most common patterns 
of structure and social processes will drift out of 
adjustment to the environment. In that situation, 
continued focus on ‘“‘standard’’ organizations will 
yield voluminous data on problems and little data 
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on solutions. Shifting our focus from central 
tendencies will turn our attention to some cases 
whose variation from the common pattern is 
leading to extinction. We will also identify other 
cases in which individuals have created social 
inventions that build organizations better adapted 
to solving the problems of today and tomorrow. 

Although there is no natural law that denies 
sociologists the right to make social inventions, 
fortunately the human race does not depend on us 
for its social inventions, Humans everywhere are 
creative both socially and in other fields. Applied 
sociologists can monitor the organizational changes 
in progress, select for study those variations from 
“‘standard’’ that appear most promising, describe 
them systematically, and develop theoretical frame- 
works that help others to understand the main 
features of the emerging new organizational 
models. I have illustrated this process with cases 
from both industry and agriculture. 

Finally, let me repeat that I have attempted to 
review only a limited set of cases in which social 
scientists have contributed to action and policy 


‘making. I have confined myself to the fields in 


which I can testify from personal experience and 
from study of the work of my colleagues. If the 
actual and potential practical contributions of the 
social sciences are to be recognized in government 
and among the general public, we need to bring 
into public and academic discourse the ideas and 
experiences of many other social researchers. I aim 
this paper at an academic audience in the hope of 
stimulating my colleagues to broaden and deepen 
this discourse. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON ATTITUDE TO PROTEST* 


ROBERT L. HALL MARK RODEGHIER 


University of Ilinois at Chicago 


BERT USEEM 


We explain the variability of correlations between education and protest attitudes by 
specifying four processes and the conditions under which each operates. We postulate that 
education affects attitudes to protest by increasing commitment to civil liberties, by 
decreasing support for the use of violence, by increasing knowledge of the protesters’ 
grievances, and by changing one’s position in society and hence one’s interests and 
identifications. These four processes account for over half of the variance in the obtained 
correlations in a secondary analysis of 17 surveys. We conclude that (1) education reduces 
support for the use of violence by either protesters or authorities; (2) education increases 
opposition to government repression; (3) when protest issues are class-related, education 
decreases support for issues identified with blue-collar groups; (4) education increases 


support for protest among persons remote enough from the protest to lack first-hand 


knowledge of it. 


In analyzing public perception of protest, Turner 
(1969) and his associates (Jeffries et al., 1971) 
pointed out that support by people who are 
uninvolved in a protest may contribute -to its 
ultimate success. Schumaker’s (1975) evidence 
suggests that the effectiveness of a protest is 
determined more by ‘‘the environment of social 
support, which includes public attitudes to the 
protest, than by tactics and other characteristics of 
the protest. 

Previous research on attitudes to protest has 
three weaknesses. First, it has often treated the 
attitude toward protest as adequately represented 
by a single dimension (e.g., Hall and Rosenthal, 
1981; Muller, 1979; Olsen, 1968; Olsen and 


Baden, 1974; Robinson, 1970; Spaeth, 1969). That 


is, people have been viewed as lying. somewhere 
along a continuum from unsupportive to highly 
supportive. More realistically, attitudes to complex 
social events, such as riots or protests, are 
comprised of several component attitudes toward 
such things as the cause, the participants, the use 
of violence, and disruption of order. This paper 


* Address all correspondence to Robert L. Hall, 
Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, Chicago, 
IL 60680. -> 
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clarifies some of the principal components that are 
involved in attitudes to protest. 

Second, though much research has shown that 
demographic variables, such as age, race, occupa- 
tion, and (especially) education, usually correlate 
with attitudes to protest (and, indeed, other 
political attitudes), it has done little to tell us why. 
In one study of class differences in political 
attitudes, Davis (1982:585) concluded that educa- 
tion is the best predictor of the attitudes in his 
study and that this is not attributable solely to 
social class strata or to age/cohort differences. He 
added that the reasons for the obtained correlations 
are not obvious because of the lack of attention to 
intervening processes. In this paper we analyze the 
links between educational attainment and attitudes 
to protest in order to leam more about the social 
origins of public support for protest. Our central 
question is: Under what conditions does education 
increase support for protest, and under what 
conditions is the opposite true? 

Third, some researchers have treated attitudes 
toward protest as stable psychological traits or 
predispositions, independent of situational factors 
such as the protest issues or other characteristics of 
the protest (Barnes and Kaase, 1979; Muller, 1979; 
Blumenthal et al., 1972, 1975). This would imply 
that the correlation between educational attainment 
and protest attitude would be rather stable across 
situations. We find, however, that these correla- 
tions vary in magnitude and sign, and a theoretical 
analysis is needed to account for the variations. 


THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


We postulate that education affects attitude to 
protest in at least four ways: by increasing 
commitment to civil liberties, by decreasing 
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support for the use of violence, by increasing 
knowledge of the protesters’ grievances, and by 
changing one’s position in society and hence one’s 
interests and the groups with which one identifies. 
In the first of these—the “‘liberties’’ effect, for 
short—education increases commitment to civil 
liberties such as freedom of expression and 


peaceful assembly (Hyman and Wright, 1979:32-45;: 


Kohn, 1969:189-91; Lipset, 1959, Chap. 4; 
. McCloskey and Brill, 1983; Nunn et al., 1978:57—75; 
Stames, 1973; Stouffer, 1959). Hence, more 
educated people are more likely to tolerate, or 
grant legitimacy to, collective action on behalf of a 
cause they may not.support. 

Second, education decreases support for protest 
that uses violence—the ‘“‘violence’’ effect, for 
short. We base this postulate on indirect evidence 
of two kinds: lower SES and lower education 
families use more violence, both against spouses 
and in child punishment (Erlanger, 1975; Gil, 
1975; Komarovsky, 1964:363; Stark and McEvoy, 
1970). Also persons of lower SES view more TV 
violence (Israel and Robinson, 1972). 

Third, knowledge of the justifications for protest 
increases support—the ‘‘justifications’’ effect, for 
short. Hyman et al. (1975) have shown that 
education both increases knowledge and induces a 
continuing quest for knowledge through reading 
and the mass media. Hence, we would expect that 
more educated people would be more aware of 
protest justifications. However, protest knowledge 
can come not only from formal education, but from 
direct experience of the protest-generating condi- 
tions or from direct contact with the protesters. In 
most instances of protest, most of the public 
probably have little direct contact with protest 
groups, who are usually remote from the public’s 
daily concerns. On the average, then, we expect 
the knowledge obtained from formal education to 
affect protest attitudes, but to have less effect 
among those close to the protest. Several studies 
(Hall and Rosenthal, 1981; Olsen, 1968; Olsen and 
Baden, 1974; Ransford, 1972; Robinson, 1970; 
Spaeth, 1969; Starnes, 1973) have found correla- 
tions interpretable as support for a justifications 
effect. l 

Fourth, education changes one's interests and 
identifications—the ‘‘identification’’ effect, for 
short. That is, education produces strata in society 
which have their own distinct interests, values, and 
designs for living, and many protest issues are 
embedded in these strata. In some cases—e.g., 
when a protest is only loosely tied to strata, or 
when a researcher asks abstract, issue-free ques- 
tions about protest support (e.g., Olsen, 1968, 
1974; Isaac et al., 1980)—the first three forces 
identified in our model may adequately account for 
the variation in the correlations between education 
and protest support. In other instances, where the 
interests of educational strata are embedded in the 
protest issues, an identification effect may strongly 
affect the correlation. 
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To illustrate the embedding process and the: 
resulting identification effect, consider the Boston 
anti-busing movement (Useem, 1984). The policy 
that prompted the movement—a federal court- 
order requiring the desegregation of the public 
schools—attacked a linchpin of the design for 
living of the low-educated residents of Boston. For 
them the experience of attending public school 
helped organize the remainder of their lives. 
High-schocl friendships lasted for life, and partic- 
ipation on an athletic team conferred lifelong 
Status, as could be seen by middle-aged men who 
continued .to wear their high-school letter jackets. 
The busing of students to different high schools 
appeared to undercut this means of organizing 
one’s lfe, especially for those whose education 
stopped with high school. 

Court-ordered segregation raised the issues of 
whose norms should govern the operation of the 
public schools. Many Boston residents, especially 
those of lower education, gave precedence to local 
norms over ‘‘outside’’ cosmopolitan norms that 
granted more legitimacy to black grievances than 
to high school loyalties and identifications. For 
over a decade they fought efforts to force the 
desegregation of Boston’s schools. This illustrates 
the way that interests and issues become embedded 
in educational strata and sometimes have a decisive 
effect on the association between education and 
protest attitudes. 

We view the above four forces as mediating the 
relationship between educational attainment and 
protest support, and we use them to predict’ 
variations in the magnitudes of correlations of 
education with protest attitudes. In survey data the 
effects of these forces should vary with the nature 
of the population surveyed and the nature of the 
survey question. Thus, we expect more positive 
correlations for questions about non-violent protest 
than for questions about violent protest, according 
to the violence effect. The liberties effect should 
tend to produce positive correlations, but more 
strongly so when the protest is directed against 
government repression of civil liberties. The latter 
two effects —justifications and identifications — are 
expected to work jointly to produce more positive 
correlations for ‘‘white-coliar’’ issues than for 
“blue-collar” issues. On white-collar issues, the 
more educated persons, in addition to other effects, 
will identify more with the protest issues and 
protesters, while in blue-collar issues there will be 
the opposite effect. Sometimes the four forces 
work in the same direction and sometimes in 
opposite directions; this provides a rough way of 
making predictions about the relative magnitudes 
of different correlations between education and 
protest attitudes. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


We conduct secondary analyses of data rrom 17 
surveys in the United States, collected between 
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Table 1. Data Sets Used in the Analysis 

Sample 
Data Set Date Population Size 
Haris 1750 Aug., 1967 National stratified sample 1046 
Harris 2050* Aug., 1970 National stratified sample 3435 
Harris 7585 Aug., 1975 National stratified sample 1283 
Harris 7688 Nov., 1976 National stratified sample 1443 
CPS 1968 Election Sept., 1968 to National multi-stage probability sample 

(ICPSR 7281) Jan., 1969 1388 
CPS 1970 Election Nov., 1970 to National multi-stage probability sample 

(ICPSR 7298) Jan., 1971 1340 
CPS 1972 Election Sept., 1972 to ` National multi-stage probability sample 

(ICPSR 7010) Feb., 1973 2397 
CPS 1974 Election Nov., 1974 to National multi-stage probability sample 

(ICPSR 7355) Jan., 1975 2249 
Campbell & Schuman Jan.—March, 1968 National multi-stage probability sample 
. GCPSR 3500) of 15 cities 2584 
Blumenthal Summer, 1969 National multi-stage probability sample 

(ICPSR 3504) of males only 1274 
Detroit Aug., 1967 to Detroit metro area; stratified cluster 

(ICPSR 7312) March, 1968 sample (riot area over-sampled) 393 
Levy & Ball-Rokeach Oct., 1968 National stratified sample 

(ICPSR 7354) 941 
Political Action 

8 Nation Study June, 1974 to National multi-stage probability sample 

CCSPR 7777) Sept., 1974 (U.S. file only) 1526 
Indianapolis Area 1967 1968 Indianapolis urbanized area; probability 

Project (Olsen) sample of blocks, quota sample of individuals 569 
Gary Area Project Jan., 1969 Gary, Indiana; probability sample of 

(Stryker) blocks, quota sample of individuals 432 
Young Couples Feb., 1974 Peoria, Decatur, and Chicago 797 
Boston (Useem) Dec., 1977 to Boston; cluster sample from portions 

April, 1978 of city affected by the busing order 468 


* In this data set females were oversampled by a factor of approximately 3. Analysis revealed no significant 
differences for individual item response or variance by sex, so male and female respondents were pooled for 


our study. 


1967 and 1976 (see Table 1). First, we factor 
analyze protest attitude items to clarify the 
component attitudes. Second, we correlate educa- 
tional attainment with component attitudes and use 
these results to assess and elaborate our theoretical 
model. Finally, to provide a more rigorous test, we 


conduct a regression analysis with size of correla- 


tion (between education and attitudes) as the 

dependent variable. The present paper reports only 

the analyses for white respondents.' . 
Educational attainment is measured simply by 


' Including both races would add several complexities. 
First, some surveys include only blacks or whites, and 
some items are asked only of one racial group, so there 
would be a great loss of items if both races were included 
in a single regression analysis. Second, exploratory 
analyses suggested that blacks and whites often give 
different meanings to the same attitude items: the two 
races often have different factor structures for the same 
set of items, and. some items (e.g., on strikes or civil 
rights) present particularly strong differences. 


number of years of formal schooling completed. 
Within each data set we selected those items that 
dealt with attitudes toward protest? or protest 
participants and, if the number of items was 
adequate, we conducted a factor analysis to 
distinguish major types of attitudes toward protest 
within that data set. In data sets in which a factor 
analysis was not practical, we used each variable 
separately, including two scale scores created by 
the investigator in the Boston study (Useem, 
1980). The results of the factor analyses are 


reported in Table 2. We calculated factor scores on 


each factor for each respondent, and correlated 
them and other dependent variables with educa- 
tional attainment.3 


2 We use ‘‘protest’’ broadly here as a shorthand phrase 
for a variety of collective actions, including events 
usually called riots, strikes, unconventional political 
actions, demonstrations, etc. 

3 Of the 17 data sets, we factor analyzed 15; the other 
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RESULTS 
Classification of the Correlations 


The correlations of education with attitude mea- 
sures are arranged in Table 3 on two dimen- 
sions: whether violence is involved, and the 
nature of the issues. The middle category on 
violence includes ambiguous questions that may 
imply violence; e.g., mentioning the word ‘‘riot’’ 
but not specific violent acts. The middle category 
on issues includes questions ambiguous about 
issues: ¢.g., approval of protest ‘actions without 
mentioning specific issues or groups. We are 
unable to assign 3 of the 44 factors in this table; the 
other 41 factor scores and 46 other items are 
included. l 

The classification in Table 3 takes into account 
the forces postulated above. The violence effect 
would make for more positive correlations at the 
top of the table and more negative ones at the 
bottom. In general, identifications make for -more 
positive correlations at the left of the table and 
more negative ones on the right. The justifications 
effect would be more positive in the left column 
than in the center column, where no specific issues 
‘or protesters are identified: The right column is 
somewhat problematic: probably justification ef- 
fects of education would be small and varied 
because those persons most directly exposed to the 
blue-collar issues tend to be those with least 
education. Hence, as explained above, the justifi- 
cation effect of education would be minimized by 
alternative sources of protest knowledge. Overall 
in the table the correlations should be highest at the 
top left and most negative at the lower right. The 
liberties effect would, tend to create - positive 
correlations throughout the table,. “but more so 
when specific povemment repression ‘of liberties i iS 
mentioned. 

In general, attitude to repression of a protest 
(items with superscript ‘‘r’’ in Table 3) should be a 
mirror image of attitude to the protest: i.e., the 
‘more educated should be less supportive of 
repression. The signs of correlations in Table 3 
have been adjusted so that a positive correlation 
means higher education associated with greater 
support of protest or with less support for 
repression of protest. Negative Serene are the 
rarer opposite cases. 

There is a general tendency, as aA for the 


two data sets had 8 or fewer usable items. One failed to 
converge, and three converged, but yielded factor 
structures that could not be classified on the dimensions 
of importance in our theoretical model, even though most 
component items could. The eleven successful factor 
analyses produced the 49 factors shown in Table 2. Five 
of the 49 factors were not interpretable, chiefly because 
low factor loadings, and no factor scores or correlations 
were computed for these. ' 
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most positive correlations to be located toward the 
upper left and the most negative toward the lower 
right, as shown by the medians of the cells. In cells 

I and I, where the most positive correlations are 
expected, there are 35 correlations, and all 35 are 

positive and significant, 33 of them beyond the 

.001 level. Also in accordance with the predicted 

pattern, the two strongest negative correlations in 

the table occur in cell IX, the lower right cell. 

There are some apparent anomalies, but on closer 
examination they seem, in general, to support our 
earlier reasoning. 

For example, in cell VII there are two apparent 
anomalies: L-3 and L-7 show significant positive 
correlations comparable in magnitude to cell IV. 
These two factors include questions about the 
legitimacy of various responses to repressive 
government actions, such as prohibiting free 
speech and arresting or shooting persons without 
cause. This seems to represent a strong liberties 
effect toward positive correlation, while at the 
same time the violence effect is minimized because 
both the government and the protest use violence. 
In cell VII the one apparent anomaly (H-4) is 
similar. It involves violence by the government, in 
this case police violence in response to law 
breaking. The more educated are less likely to 
grant legitimacy to police shooting of looters or 
firebombers in riots. Jt appears that violence 
affects attitudes of the educated, regardless of 
whether the violence is committed by protesters or 
by the police or government. 

The correlations reported in the third column 
(blue-collar issues) range from some modestly 
positive correlations in cell IN to strongly negative ' 
ones in cell IX. The latter correlations (U-1 and 
U-2) seem plausible when we recall that the sample 
in the Boston study consisted only of residents of 
the area of Boston most affected by court-ordered 
busing. As suggested above, when the population 
is strongly involved, they learn the justifications 
for protest regardless of their formal education, 
thus neutralizing the justifications effect of educa- 
tion and strengthening the identification effect. 

Within celi IH, the correlations range from 
Significant positive to significant negative, as 
Might be expected from the postulated conflicting 
forces. The liberties and violence effects would 
tend toward positive correlations; identification 
toward negative ones. The justifications effect 
would be minimized because those with least 
education (the blue-collar ones) are most likely, on 
average, to have knowledge from direct experience 
in these cases. The conflicting forces produce 
varied correlations of modest size, depending on 
the specifics of the items. We note also that some 
items concern the legitimacy of strikes (which 
probably plays up the liberties effect), and some 
concern sympathy with strikes or strikers (which 
probably plays up the identification effect). They 
are not separated in this table, but the possible 
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Table 2. Characteristics of Dependent Variables 


` Data Set 
8 Nations, U.S. File 


Blumenthal 


Campbell and Schuman 


Gary (Stryker) 


Harris 1750 


Harris 2050 


Harris 7585 


Harris 7688 


Levy & Ball-Rokeach 


Factor 


A-1 
A-2 
A-3 


A-4 
A-5 


B-1 
B-2 
B-3 


Number of 
Variables 


se LAN 


Aa & 


LA 


Nw he 
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Factor Label 


Legitimacy of non-violent protest 

Approval of repression of protest 

Willingness to use disruptive or property- 
damaging protest 

Approval of violent or disruptive protest 

Legitimacy of refusal to pay rent or taxes 


Legitimacy of violence for social change for 
blacks 

Legitimacy of violence for social change for 
students 

Approval of recent student and black protest 
and protesters 

Legitimacy of violence for social change in gen- 
eral 

Legitimacy of police arrests without guns 

Legitimacy of very violent (mortal) police re- 
pression 

Legitimacy of violent (non-mortal) police re- 
pression 

Opposition to any police action against protest 


` Tendency to see student or black demonstrators 


as victims of violence rather than its cause 
Identification with white student demonstrators 
(Not interpretable) 
(Not interpretable) 


Attributed cause/motives for riots like Newark 
and Detroit 
Sympathy with black protest 


Willingness to participate in non-violent, non- 
disruptive protest 

Legitimacy and effectiveness of mass protest 

Legitimacy of non-violent protest 

Legitimacy of, violence and civil disobedience 


Favoring the right to strike in general 

Belief in the utility of violence for civil rights 

Belief that demonstrators are not harmful to 
American life 

Belief that noters should not be shot 

General sympathy with protestors 

General sympathy with unions as compared to 
management 


Favoring the right to strike in general 

Favoring the right to strike by government and 
public safety employees 

(Not interpretable) 


Favoring the right to strike in general 

Favoring the right to strike by government and 
public safety employees 

General sympathy with unions as compared to 
management 


Legitimacy of organizing a group 

Legitimacy of an illegal sit-in (if nothing else 
worked) 

Legitimacy of violent armed action against a 
repressive government 

Legitimacy of violence to express disagreement 

Past participation in demonstrations and/or 
group organizing 

Legitimacy of noise to disrupt speech of a 
Senator with whom you disagree 


w E 
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Number of 
Data Set Factor Variables Factor Label 
L-7 2 Legitimacy of violent armed action in response 
to government shooting mnocent people or 
anti-war protesters blocking traffic 
Indianapolis (Olsen) 0-1 4 Legitimacy of non-violent protest 
O-2 2 Legitimacy of violent protest 
0-3 2 Legitimacy of non-violent, non-disruptive pro- 
test 
0-4 2 (Not interpretable) 
Young Couples Y-I 5 Sympathy for truckdrivers protest 
Y-2 3 Legitimacy of repression of protest 
Y-3 3 (Not interpretable) 
Detroit (D) 9 Factor analysis not conducted 
CPS 68 (P) 9 Factor analysis not conducted 
CPS 70 (Q) 10 Factor analysis not conducted 
CPS 72 (R) 12 Factor analysis not conducted 
CPS 74 (S) 7 Factor analysis not conducted 
Boston (U) 10 Factor analysis not conducted 


effect of this distinction can be assessed in the next 
phase of our analysis. 


Regression Analysis 


The pattern of correlations in Table 3 appears, on 
careful inspection, to support the hypotheses. 
However, as protection against rose-colored glasses, 
we conducted a regression analysis to assess how 
well our theoretical model accounts for actual 
variation in the magnitudes of the correlations. In 
this analysis the dependent variable was the 
magnitude of the correlation between educational 
attainment and each survey item concerning protest 
attitudes, with each r converted to Fisher’s z. The 
independent variables were dummy variables 
representing the hypothesized determinants and 
selected control factors. Hence, these analyses are 
aimed at testing which hypothesized factors do in 
fact significantly affect the magnitude of the 
correlation, Factor scores were not used. We coded 
each individual item for each dummy variable, and 
resolved disagreements through discussion until all 
three authors agreed on the coding. Table 4 shows 
coding of the dummy variables and their intercor- 
relations. 

The results of the regression analyses are 
reported in Table 5, where column 1 includes the 
first seven predictors from Table 4. All seven of 
these contribute significantly, and the model yields 
an R? of .58. The predictors most associated with 
negative values of the correlation (CORR) are the 
blue-collar issues (LABOR and BUS), which 
supports our prediction based on the identification 
effect. 

There is a tendency for positive correlations 
throughout, indicated by the positive intercept of 
.209. This might be interpreted as partial evidence 


for the liberties effect, though hesitantly, because 
the intercept is sensitive to the sample of protests 
studied. Other evidence to support the liberties 
effect can be found in the facts that repressive 
government action (GOVACT) increases the corre- 
lations and questions concerning repression of 
protest (REPRESS) have stronger positive correla- 
tions than ones about the protest itself. 

There is evidence to support the predicted 
violence effect: VIOL depresses the correlations 
significantly. The control variable, ANON, contrib- 
utes negatively; thus, with other factors controlled, 
knowing who the protesters are increases the 
magnitudes of the correlations. We interpret this as 
supporting a justifications effect: the more edu- 
cated are more likely, on average, to know the 
grievances of particular groups. 

The significant negative contribution of the 
remaining predictor, CHANGE, is more difficult 
to explain. Note, however, that the intercept is 
positive and much larger than the effect of 
CHANGE, so the average correlation for the cases 
with issues of social change is still positive. The 
questions coded as having, social change issues are 
quite varied, including such things as civil rights, 
the Vietnam war, and student protest. The items 
included in LABOR and BUS are more homoge- 
neous. Thus it is less clear how the effect of 
CHANGE should be interpreted. 

In column 2 of Table 5, we repeat the analysis 
with the addition of the control variable, LOCAL, 
which contributes significantly. There is a ten- 
dency for lower correlations in the local samples 
than in nationally representative ones. We cannot 
explain this. However, it is important to note that 
inclusion of this variable in the regression model 
does not seriously alter the magnitudes of the 
standardized coefficients or their significance. 
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Table 3. Correlations Between Education and Dependent Variables 


Civil Rights, Government 
Power and: Vietnam 


No Specific Issue, 
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War Issues Case, or Group Blue-Collar Issues. 
H Ii 
B-10 22 A-1 39 H-1 .09** 
C-2 32 A-2 30 I-2 .03° 
H-3 28 A-3 17 J-1 .06* 
I-l 29. A-5 23 J-2 ~— 03" 
L-1 27 G-1 .26 K-1 .06* 
L-2 .20 G-3 18 K-2 —~ .08** 
P-8] 16 L-5 25 K-3 —.20 
Non-Violent I P-234 o7** O-1 11** Y-i ~ QO 
239 26 0-3 15 P-454 .06* 
R-112 17 P-472 33 
R-729 32 P-474 14 Mdn = .03 
S-2373 30 P-476 13 
Q-141 29 
Mdn = .27 Q-142 13 
Q-143 18 
Q-241 28 
R-275 30 
R-276 14 
R-277 13 
R-733 30 
$-2238 19 
$-2239 13 
S-2240 13 
Mdn=.18 
IV V VI 
B-3 39 Q-72 32 D-146 12> 
B-S" 16  Q-99" 25 G-2 11* 
B-¢ 1 Q-253 .25 P-464" 12 
Ambiguous B-77 17 Q-255 16 Q-85" 14 
oes : Cl 17 R-113 3I Q-243 18 
Violence D-133 . I8- R-678" = .22 R-670° 08* 
D-134 —-.26 R-713 1] R-728 19 
D-141 .13* R-727 .14 $-2273° 1] 
D-148F = .21 S-2359 .13 Y¥-2" 19 
P-82 .28 §-2372 .18 
P-308" 32 Mdn= .12 
aS ee Mdn= .18 
vil oe VIII IX 
B-i .03° A-4 04° U-I — 42 
B-2 —.01° B-4 — OS U-2" ~- .26 
Violent H-2 02” G-4 00" 
“L-3 16 H-4 07* Mdn = —,36 
L-4 0 Q-2 — 05” 
L-7 13 
Mdn = .06. Mdn = .00 


Factors B-8, B-9, and L-6, plus individual items D-99, D-128, D-130, D-135, and D-146 from the Detroit 


study could not be classified in the ‘above table. 
” Attitude toward repression of protest. 
"n Not significant. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


Correlations not otherwise labeled are significant at .001 level. 


Hence the effect does not alter our substantive 
results. Addition of LEGIT and SYMP (not 
shown) does not add significantly, and it does not 
change contributions of other variables, so we have 


no evidence to support the use of the distinction 
between legitimacy and sympathy. 


A small subset of items asks attitudes to protest 


actions without identifying either a protest group or 
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Table 4. Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations for Protest Descriptor Dummy Variables* (N= 258) . 








Std. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 It Mean Dev. 

1. VIOL = 267 443 
2. BUS 06 — 039.193 
3. LABOR 540 213). 302.460 
4. REPRESS 26 08 -.06 — |! ASI 359 
5. CHANGE ET Sa St. 291.455 
6. ANON ~.05 —.13 —.43 -.09 17. — 302.460 
7. GOVACT 03 ~.04 —.12 —.08 30 2 — 035 184. 
8. LEGIT 205-293 39 —96% 0! 30 47> = 566.497 
9. SYMP —.08 .29 —.08 —.19 .00 —.18 —.08 —.50 — 163.370 
10. LOCAL 04 39 —.15 16 —.24 08 -.10 -.23 01 — 205.405 
11. CORR? —.13 —.51 —.35 OE 16. .22 .16 —.02 —.il —.29 ==  .079 142 





a The list below describes coding for each variable: 


Variable Scored “I” if the survey question: 
I Mentioned protest violence 


2 Involved school busing for integration 

3 Involved labor issues (strikes, etc.) 

4 Asked attitude to repression of collective action 

5 Involved issues of social change (e.g., civil rights) 

6 Did not identify the actors 

7 Mentioned government suppression of civil rights 

8 Asked only about legitimacy of the protest, not sympatay or a mixture 
9 Asked only about sympathy for the protest, not legitimacy or a mixture 
10 Was asked of a local sample, not a national sample 


b CORR (the dependent variable) is the magnitude of the correlation between educational attainment and 


each survey item. 


an issue. Columns 3 and 4 report analyses of these. 


items separately to determine whether education 
works differently in such cases. Of course the 
dummy variables dealing with issues and protesters 
are not applicable. In these analyses the effects of 
violence and repression remain, and the effect of 
the control for the difference between local and 
national samples is even stronger. In a similar 
analysis (not shown) for the remaining items, the 
effect of LOCAL becomes non-significant. 


Discussion 


Previous research has often. found a correlation 
between education and protest support, but has not 
considered this correlation, itself, as a variable. A 
key contribution of our paper is to focus attention 
on the variability of the correlation in order to 
explain it. In doing so we have made progress on 
two specific tasks: clarifying the components 
included in attitudes to protest, and identifying the 
processes that link education with these attitudes. 
Looking at the results one way, we can identify 
several component attitudes that education affects 
differently: attitudes toward government repres- 
sion, violence, and the specific issues. Education 
makes people more opposed to government 
repression and to the use of violence by either 
protesters or authorities. At the same time 
education makes people less supportive of protest 
issues that reflect interests‘of less educated classes. 
Looking at the results in relation to our 


theoretical analysis, we find that both the regres-. 
sion analysis and the pattern of correlations 
displayed in Table 3 support our model of protest 
support based on additive forces. We postulate 
four forces taat affect the correlations between 
education and protest attitudes and specify the 
conditions under which each force operates. We 
find support for each of the four postulated effects. 
of education: increased commitment to civil 
liberties, decreased acceptance of the use of 
violence, greater tolerance for protest by remote 
groups about issues not directly experienced, and 
changes of identification that decrease sympathy 
with the protest issues supported by less educated 
groups. Sometimes these effects work against one 
another so chat one may cancel or diminish 
another’s effect. 

As suggested above, attitudes to complex social 
events are comprised of several component atti- 
tudes. Some components are unaffected by the 
specific issues; some are clearly issue-connected. 
In our study the strongest influences on the 
correlations between education and protest attitude 
are those associated with protest issues. This 
suggests that efforts to study protest attitudes in the 
abstract, thongh useful, are certainly incomplete. 
Indeed, abstract questions about protest may be 
answered with currently salient protest issues in 
mind, so that the issue effects may override or 
distort the cther effects. We wonder how often 
weak or apparently inconsistent findings may 
result, not from measurement error or poor 
hypotheses, as we often assume, but from 
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Table 5. Regressions of “CORR” on Protest Characteristics® 








I 


Independent Variables (N = 258} 
VIOL —.378 - 
—.121 
(.016) - 
BUS — .628 
—.462 : 
(.032) . 
LABOR — .679 
—.210. 
(.017) 
CHANGE — .103* 
— .032 _ 
(.015) 
REPRESS - 108* 
.043 
(.017) 
ANON —.190 
— 059’ 
(.016) 
GOVACT 159 
-123 
(.035) 
LOCAL 
CONSTANT .209 
R2 .58 
a Not Significant. 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


(N = 258)? 


2 3 4 
(N = 46 (N = 46) 
— 374 ~ 448 ~ 461 
~.120 —.164 — 169 
(015) (.046) (.038) 
—.414 
(.033) 
—.706 
—~.218 
(.017) 
—.155** 
— 048 
(.015) 
131" ,344** 310 
052 118 106 
(017 (.043) (.036) 
—.051 
(.015) 
149 
ALS 
(.034) 
~.190 —.474 
~ 067 121 
(.016) (.027) 
224 144 192 
61 31 | 54 


Coefficients not otherwise labeled are significant at .001 level. 
a Listed in order are the standardized coefficient, the unstandardized coefficient, and the standard error in 


parentheses. 
> Equation includes all items. 


€ Equation includes only items not identifying protest issues and actors. 


countervailing forces that are ignored in the 
research. 
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INFORMAL HIRING AND INCOME IN THE LABOR MARKET 
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This note explores the generalizability of the conventional belief that jobs found through 
weak social ties and through work-related social ties provide higher incomes than jobs 
found through other means. Data are analyzed from a sample which is representative of a 
complete cross-section of a large metropolitan labor market. The results show that 
zero-order relationships generalize in most instances to broadly defined populations. 
However, the effectiveness of weakly-tied and work-related informal contacts becomes 
greatly diminished when controls are added for measures of worker productivity 


characteristics. 


Recent studies which show the importance of 
interpersonal ties to those looking for work have 
changed our view of labor markets and the rewards 
of participating in them. In 1974, Granovetter 
breathed new life into studies of job finding by 
showing that the type of personal intermediary 
used to find a job was associated with income, job 
satisfaction, and the intensity of job search itself 
(its activity or passivity). Others, notably Nan Lin 
and his collaborators (198la, 1981b) have nurtured 
this approach, in particular its emphasis on 
comparing the effects of ‘‘weak’’ and “‘strong’’ 
social ties, and have proposed that the effective use 
of social contacts in the labor market should be 
seen as a specific instance of a broader phenome- 
non—the exploitation of personally-held ‘‘social 
resources.” Although the utility of weak ties has 
been questioned empirically (see Murray et al., 
1981), interest in these social explanations of labor 
market outcomes has continued. This trend is 
evidenced by recent work that demonstrates how 
the strength of ties might be measured more 
effectively (e.g., Marsden and Campbell, 1984) 
and by another recent paper (DiMaggio and Mohr, 
1985) which suggests that the orthodox status 
attainment model should be overhauled to include 
a concept labeled ‘‘social (network) resources,” 
that stands as a universal mediating variable 
between family background, ability, cultural capi- 


tal, and communicative competence, on one side, 


and ‘‘outcomes’’ on the other. In short, interest in 
network ties still binds together important on-going 
research into labor market rewards. ' 

In this emerging literature, several questions 
remain unanswered. This note addresses one 
central, unresolved issue—whether a particular 
type of network effect, the hypothesized superior- 
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ity of weak ties in the job finding process, can be 
generalized to a cross-section of the employed 
labor force. To date, most research on labor market — 
contacts has been based on the analysis of 
demographically and/or occupationally limited 
samples, and has neglected the labor market 
experiences of women almost completely.! This 
paper presents results which represent the experi- 
ences of an entire employed population.? In 
addition, because recent work on networks in labor 
markets has moved beyond the simple weak 
tie—strong tie dichotomy to consider measures of 
network content, we investigate the influence of an 
alternative variable, namely, whether the tie was 
situated in a work-related or a communal context. 

Of course, to be analyzed effectively, a more 
diverse sample must necessarily be larger than a 
homogeneous one, and this expanded size gives 
rise indirectly to a second kind of generalizability 


1 An exception is the work of Corcoran et al. (1980) 
who present results for a nationally representative sample 
(PSID). This research is also summarized by Duncan 
(1984:165-6), who writes ‘‘. . . the relatively small 
differences in access coupled with the lack of wage 
effects suggest that differential access to informal 
channels of information and influence is not a primary 
cause of lower earnings for women.’’ These assertions 
prove little, however, because in measuring labor market 
contacts, the Panel Study of Income Dynamics only 
differentiates all relatives from all friends and acquaintan- 
ces. Therefore, it is impossible for those who use it to 
classify ties as weak or strong, or to classify ties on any of 
the other dimensions which have been explored in the 
sociological literature. 

2 As with earlier studies, this sample is limited to a 
specific geographic area. Nevertheless, it is much larger 
and more diverse than those used by other investigators. 
Our study also includes part-time workers (i.e., those 
working 20-37 hours per week) and monolingual 
Spanish-speaking workers, as well as the expected mix of 
men and women, laborers and professionals, and blacks 
and whites that one finds in a randomly generated 
sample. Systematically excluded were those under 18 
years of age, who worked fewer than 20 hours per week, 
were self-employed, or were unable to converse in either 
Spanish or English. 
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Figure 1. Schematic Drawing of Expanding Subpopulations Model. 
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issue. Typically, larger samples permit the intro- 
duction of a broader range of ‘‘contro! variables,” 
and if earlier results hold up, they allow one to 
generalize to a broader domain of competing 
explanations. Although, technically speaking, some 
(e.g., Cook and Campbell, 1979) consider this to 
be an issue of internal rather than external validity, 
in the present case these questions are crucial 
insofar as some earlier work rests heavily on the 
examination of zero-order relationships (see Granovet- 
ter, 1974).3 One recent paper by Hurlbert and 
Marsden (1985) has included a variety of control 
variables and found that, net of other factors, weak 
ties did not help job finders obtain more prestigious 
occupations, land jobs in larger firms, move into 


? Our analysis will contribute only indirectly to 
bridging some of the other gaps in the network 
job-finding literature. Among these issues are (1) whether 
intermediaries are effective because of their information 
or because of their influence; (2) whether various other 
aspects of the content of ties are important, such as the 
relative occupational prestige of the job seeker and 
informant; (3) whether non-pecuniary aspects of the job 
are affected by the use of different types of ties. With 
regard to the last of these two issues, see Huribert and 
Marsden, 1985, who demonstrate the effectiveness - of 
several kinds of status-related attributes embodied in the 
intermediary's role, including his or her occupational 
prestige, industrial location, and use of influence in the 
hiring process. 


tenure 


tenure 
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core industries, or attain jobs with supervisory 
status. However, their analysis was also confined 
to employed male job changers, 

In order to assess how far the results of earlier 
studies of job finding might be generalized, we 
proceed as follows. First, we identify the major 
sampling restrictions imposed in earlier research. 
Second, we expand this limited population by 
successively adding more groups of employed 
respondents. Specifically, we begin with a sample 
limited to male, :managerial-professional-technical 
workers: who have worked no longer than five 
years for their current employers. (This is directly 
comparable to the group Granovetter studied in 
1974.) Because this sub-population is defined by 
the intersection of three overlapping dimensions 
(sex, occupation .group, and tenure), it can be 
initially enlarged in any one of three ways, i.e. by 
adding women, men in other occupations, or men 
with over five years of employer tenure.. In Figure 
1 these subgroups are depicted i in the second row 
and are labeled ‘‘Stage 1’’ subgroups. Stage two in 
our strategy of expanding subpopulations is to 
select, in turn, each of the three previous groups 
and broaden the population definition one more 
notch by removing the sample restriction on one of 
the remaining two restricting variables. Thus, the 
stage-two -expansions yield results for three 
sub-populations of interest: a) ail males b) all 
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managerial-professional-technical workers ‘and c) 
all workers with less than five years of tenure. 
Finally, by adding in the appropriate remaining 
group, each of the ‘‘stage two” sub-populations 
can be expanded to include the overall study 
population.* 


DATA 


The observations analyzed in this paper were 
coliected in a Spring, 1981 survey of employed 
adults in the Chicago SMSA. Eligible respondents 
were defined as those working 20 or more hours 
per week, who were not self-employed, and who 
were 18 years old or older. These interviews with 
individuals were undertaken as a portion of a larger 
project, the Metropolitan Employer-Worker Sur- 
vey (MEWS), in which employers as well as 
employees were interviewed. Only the individual 
employee data are analyzed in this report. The 
response rate to the random-digit-dial telephone 
survey of these employees was 86 percent of 
screened eligible respondents. ) 

One measure of the adequacy of this sample is 
how well it reproduces the univariate and multivariate 
properties of the population from which it is 
drawn. Because the central purpose of this paper is 
to assess the generalizability of prior research, the 
issue of sample representativeness is important. A 
comparison of the MEWS sample with the Public 
Use Samples of the 1980 Census of Population and 
Housing verifies its representativeness (U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, 1983; see Appendix). 

Measures. The most important variable in this 
analysis is the classification of each individual's 
means of finding his or her current job. Our 
measurement scheme identifies four categories of 
job finding, two of which are ‘‘non-personal’’ and 
two of which are ‘‘personal.’’ The non-personal 
means include (1) use of a formalized information 
channel and (2) direct application without prior 
knowledge.> The means classified as formal are 


4 An alternative to the strategy we have followed 
would be to consider results from the eight possible 
subgroups defined by the intersection of the three 


variables in question, i.e., women MPT workers with: 
short tenure, women MPT workers with long tenure, 


women workers in other occupations with short tenure, 
etc. We have rejected this approach because it fails to 
answer the question we have asked: ‘‘Are the results true 
for more diverse and larger populations?’’ An additional 
consideration is that our analysis will provide information 
which can be compared to the samples of other 
investigators, e.g., sub-sample 5 corresponds to the 


population analyzed by Lin et al., 1981. Finally, where - 


necessary, we have included results from other popula- 
tions not diagrammed in Figure 1. 

5 In the subsequent analysis, the direct application 
group has been combined with a much smaller group of 
respondents who found their current jobs through other 
“‘non-personal’’ means. 
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job finding through published advertisements (both 
newspaper and other), through employment agen- 
cies, through school placement programs, through 
posted signs or through union hiring programs. 
The “‘personal’’ means used to find a job are 
subdivided in each of two alternative ways (the 
analysis is repeated using each mode of classifica- 
tion): (a) weak vs. strong ties and (b) work related 
vs. communal ties. 

In an important paper, Marsden and Campbell 
(1984) assess various indicators of tie strength. 
One of their primary conclusions is that measures 
based on the frequency of contact in a relationship 
or on its duration of existence are contaminated in 
such a way that they are not perfectly valid 
indicators of the underlying concept. The MEWS 
data do not include a global measure of ‘‘close- 
ness,’ which is the single indicator that Marsden 
and Campbell recommend, but we make use of 
their results by forming “‘corrected’’ measures of 
strength based on kinship, frequency, and dura-, 
tion. In essence, we base our indicator on a 
combination of these factors and then make an 
adjustment by giving special treatment to ties 
between neighbors. Details are provided in the 
' Appendix. 

The distinction between work-related and com- 
munal ties, although important in Granovetter’s 
early work (1974:41-50), has nearly faded into 
obscurity. The current analysis uses this tie 
distinction as an alternative to the strong and weak 
dichotomy. Again, coding details are provided in 
the Appendix. 

The other variables used in this analysis have 
been measured in a conventional fashion. Educa- 
tion is measured as highest year of school 
completed. Race is represented as a dichotomy 
with blacks being identified as a separate category 
and other non-black races included with whites. 
Work experience is measured directly, not by an 
age proxy, and is the number of years in which the 
respondent worked either full- or part-time. 
Income in this analysis is the yearly earnings which 
respondents reported. For those who refused to 
report exact earnings the midpoint of their 
categorical response is used. 


RESULTS 


In Table 1, incomes are compared for individuals 
with different means of interpersonal job finding. 
Contrasts are made according to the two indepen- 
dently defined dimensions of social contacts 
discussed above: work-related vs. communal ties, 
and weak vs. strong ties. The effects of finding a 
job through a work-related rather than a communal 
tie survive the initial test of going from stage 0 to 
stage 1 rather well (i.e. compare line 1b to lines 
2b, 3b, and 4b). Two of the three expanded 
populations show larger income differences than 
the original, restricted population, and the reduc- 
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Table 1. Income Differences by Type of Personal Job Finding. Expanding Subpopulations Model .. 


Occupa- Income `’ 
Gender tion Tenure Comparison N Difference 
Analysis stage0 `. 
la Male MPT <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 271 $8550 ` 
Ib Male MPT <5 Yrs Work related vs. communal tie 260 $5550 . 
Analysis stage | 
2a All MPT <5 Yrs Weak vs. Strong tie 457 $5480 _ 
2b All MPT <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal tie 439 $5410 
3a Male All <5 Yrs Weak vs. Strong tie 696 $7570 
3b Male All <5 Yrs Work related vs. communal tie 672 $6390 . 
4a Male MPT All Weak vs. Strong tie 548 $8300 
4b Male ` MPT All Work related vs. communal tie 530 $7270 
Analysis stage 2 ‘! 
5a Male All All Weak vs. Strong tie 1433 $7000 
5b Male All All Work related vs. communal tie’ 1383 $4500 
6a All MPT All Weak vs Strong tie _ 886 $3860 n.s. 
6b All MPT All Work related vs. communal tie 856 $7920 
Ta All All <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 1316 $5050 
Tb All All <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal! tie 1279 $4920: 
Analysis stage 3 
8a All All All Weak vs. Strong tie. 2463 $4350 | 
8b All All All Work related vs. communal tie 2389 $4650 


Note: All income differences statistically significant at .05 level, unless otherwise noted. 


tion which occurs when short-tenure, female MPT 
workers are added is modest—only a 3 percent 
reduction. The reductions are more dramatic when 
we look at income differences between weak- and 
strong-tie job finders, but this partly stems from 
the larger size of the difference in the original, 
restricted population (i.e., compare lines la to 2a, 
3a, and 4a). 

At the next stage of expansion, we observe the 
results shown in lines 5a through 7b. Referring 
first to the work-related, communal tie differences, 
we observe that, in general, large income effects 
persist. The largest reduction occurs within the 
‘all male” subpopulation (see line 5b); it is about 
19 percent lower than the income difference in line 
lb. Nevertheless, the distinction between commu- 
nal and work-related interpersonal job finding is 
significant, both substantively and statistically (all 
differences shown in Table 1 are statistically 
significant at the .05 level, unless otherwise 
noted). 

However, when the distinction between weak 
and strong ties is considered, the patterns differ in 
one important way from those just discussed. The 
income differences between these two types of job 
finders are consistently reduced by about 1/3— 
whenever a subpopulation is expanded by remov- 
ing the gender restriction (i.e. including females: 
compare lines 1a and 2a, 3a and 7a, 4a and 6a, and 
Sa and 8a). These comparisons, therefore, reveal 


© When a separate analysis is conducted for the entire 
female subpopulation, the group which corresponds to 
the men analyzed in line 5, the income difference 
between weak- and strong-tie job finders is $360 and is 


the first evidence of a limit on the generalizability 


` of income differences associated with means of job 


finding. While there is a significant difference 
between strong- and weak-tie job finders in the 
unrestricted population, this difference occurs 
because of a pattern which only obtains for the 
male portion of the labor force. However, by 
contrast, the same is not true of differences 
between communal and work-related interpersonal 
job finders. The difference that exists in the 
unrestricted population is not the result of a large 
difference among males acting as camouflage for a 
tiny and insignificant difference among females.’ 
Thus far, the empirical generality of income 
differences between those with diverse modes of 
interpersonal job finding appears to be quite 
satisfactory. There is further evidence of this. The 
income differences shown in Table 1 are drawn 
from .a dummy variable regression analysis in 


not statistically significant. The comparative coefficients 


for women and men (in parentheses) are as follows: 
walk-in job finders -$210 ($4400); formal job finders 
$199 ($4890); weak-tie job finders $360 ($7000). Each 
of these between-equation differences is statistically 
significant. 

7 Here, a separate analysis of the total female 
sub-population estimates the difference between work- 
related and communal job finders to be $3900, which is 
significant well beyond the .05 level. Significance tests 
show that there are no differences in regression 
coefficients for job finding variables between the male 
and female sub-populations. The coefficients are (male 
equation in parentheses): walk-in job finders $1090 
($1750); formal job finders $1500 ($2260); work-related 
tie job finders $3900 ($4500). 
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which four modes of. job finding were allowed to 
affect income. In addition to the type of personal 
ties, dummy variables were also entered for formal 
means of job finding and for those who succeeded 
through the ‘‘walk-in’’ method. In each of the 
eight regressions in Table 1: which use the 
distinction between work-related and communal 
ties, those finding jobs through work-related ties 
have the highest predicted incomes, and those 
finding jobs through communal ties have the 
lowest predicted incomes. That is, in every model, 
those who find jobs either formally or by walking 
in make less than those who find jobs through 
work-related contacts, and more than those who 
find jobs through communal contacts. For exam- 
ple, the regression corresponding to line 5b 
predicts the following income pattern: Male 
work-related job finders: $27,100; male formal job 
finders: $24,900; male walk-in job finders: $24,400, 
and male communal job finders: $22,600. (A 
similar pattern holds for seven of eight regressions 
involving weak and strong ties.) 

Nevertheless, our finding of overall generaliz- 
ability should be qualified in two ways. First, 
despite smaller differences in the most restricted 
subpopulation, the work-related communal classi- 
fication is more robust than the weak-tie strong-tie 
principle. This is true mostly because work-related 
ties are relatively effective for both women and 
men, but weak ties are not. Second, for both 
classificatory variables, the addition of a group 
containing male non-MPT workers with long 
tenure diminishes the effects shown in Table 1 
(compare line 3 with lines 4 and 5). On the whole, 
however, previous work should not be seriously 
faulted for analyzing restricted samples of workers. 

It is universally acknowledged that earnings 
depend upon a variety of factors and an interesting 
question is how the differences shown in Table 1 


withstand the inclusion of some additional vari-- 


ables. By contemporary standards, the number of 
competing factors we consider is rather modest. 
Specifically, we have added to the regression 
models of Table 1 the following: a dummy variable 
for race (1 = black, 0= other); where appropriate a 
dummy variable for gender (1 =male, 0 = female); 
highest year of school completed; number of years 
worked either full- or part-time since age 18; and a 
term for work experience squared. The latter is 
included to bring our results in line with the typical 


‘human capital’ specification of earnings and is 


justified by the premise that work experience is to 


be interpreted as a proxy for investment in- 


post-school training. The particular curvilinear 
form resulting from a quadratic. specification is an 
attempt to capture both declining proportions of 
time invested in training over the working career, 
and the deterioration of earlier training with the 
passage of time (Addison and Siebert, 1979:159--63). 
We have not included terms for social class (as 
defined by either Marx or E. O. Wright), firm size, 
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labor market segment, labor market sector, occu- 
pation, union membership, etc., largely because 
these factors might well be considered to be 
endogenous to a job-search model. In many 
instances, they are probably determined simulta- 
neously with income as some individuals choose 
between jobs in large, impersonal firms which pay 
well and jobs in smaller firms which pay more 
frugally. Our reduced-form models are probably a 
conservative test of the direct effects of tie strength 
on income. 

The results of this exercise can be summarized 
quite simply. The effects of mode of job finding 
virtually disappear. While the distinction between 
work-related and communal ties retains more of its 
power than does the contrast between weak and 
strong ties, even these effects ‘are reduced between 
35 percent and 100 percent. Of the sixteen 
contrasts shown in Table 2, only three are 
statistically significant. Once the additional vari- 


-ables are included, the job-search variables explain 


only a tiny proportion of the variance in earnings. 
Eliminating the job-search variables from model 
8b, for example, reduces the overall R-squared by 
.0008. In other words, job search uniquely 
explains less than one-tenth of one percent of the 
variance in income.® 

A closer examination does reveal the existence 
of some suggestive patterns, however. The differ- 
ences that are largest in absolute size occur when 
MPT workers at all tenure levels are considered. 
Working in the same vein, one can usefully 
compare lines 6b and 2b and lines 4b and 1b of 
Table 2. The effects of work-related ties which 
remain appear to be limited to professional and 
semi-professional workers and appear to be 
somewhat stronger when comparisons are made 
that include workers who have been with their 
current employers for a long time. This result 
suggests that, at least with regard to these types of 
jobs, placement into internal promotion ladders 
may be a critical intervening variable in the 
job-search income relationship. 

A crucial question is how to account for this 
overall diminution in the effects of job finding. In 
other words, which of the three sets of added 


variables have provided the heat that evaporated 


the earlier results? Answering this question for 
each of the eight subpopulations would be a 
laborious, and probably pointless exercise. In- 
stead, we consider in detail only the comparison of 


8 Two sets of separate equations can be estimated for 
the male and female sub-populations, one for each type 
of tie measure. There is only one significant difference in 
job finding coefficients across these two sets of 
equations. Male formal job finders have lower incomes 
than male communal job finders; women formal job 
finders have the same incomes as women communal job 
finders. Thus, the basic results are not affected by drastic 
specification error. 
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Table 2. Income Differences by Type of Personal Job Finding Net of Race, Gender, cman and 
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Experience. Expanding Subpopulations Model. 


Occupa- Income 
Gender tion Tenure Comparison . N Difference 
l Analysis stage 0 ' l 
la Male MPT <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 271 $3220 
1b Male MPT <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal tie 260 $2020 
Analysis stage 1 | ) 
2a All MPT <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 457 $2010 ` 
2b All MPT <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal tie 439 $1290 
3a Male All <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 696 $1750 ` 
3b Male All <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal tie 672 $1970 
4a Male MPT All Weak vs. Strong tie 548 $3150 
4b Male MPT All Work related vs. communal tie 530 $4700* 
Analysis stage 2 . 
Sa Male All All Weak vs. Strong tie 1433: $1570 
5b Male All All Work related vs. commminal tie 1383 $545 
6a All MPT All Weak vs Strong tie: 886 $—203 
6b All MPT All Work related vs. communal tie 856 $4240* 
7a All All <5 Yrs. Weak vs. Strong tie 1316 $1410 
Tb All All <5 Yrs. Work related vs. communal tie 1279 $1680* 
Analysis stage 3 ; 
8a All All All Weak vs. Strong tie 2463 $592 
8b All All All Work related vs. communal tie $1310 


* t significant, p < .05. 


lines 8b across Tables 1 and 2. The method we use 
is to alternately eliminate the four competing 
explanations from the final regression shown. If all 
variables are controlled except race, the difference 
is $1480; if all except gender, the difference is 
$1190; if all except education, the difference is 
$2590; and if all except experience, the difference 
is $2940. It is quite clear that the most mundane 
‘human capital’’ factors (i.e., education and work 
experience) explain the apparent effects of means 
of job finding that are observed in a zero-order 
model. Our initial interpretation of this outcome is 
that our second test has failed to support previous 
findings. 


DISCUSSION 


At one level, these results are a reminder of the 
continuing necessity of including statistical con- 
trols for rival explanatory variables. Our findings 
do not support the idea that tie-strength or location 
of ties in the work sphere mediate between human 
capital and attained income. Nor do our results 
provide much encouragement to those researchers 
who attempt to identify the variables which 
intervene between tie-strength and economic re- 
wards. Instead, we argue that a broad range of 
labor market contacts is properly seen as a 
- by-product of successful long-term participation in 
the labor market. In addition, the analysis above 
demonstrates that these spin-offs are nearly 
universal and are enjoyed by a variety of 
socio-demographic groups. 

At another level, there remains the possibility 


that ‘‘social capital’? may have an independent 
effect on labor market rewards. That is, one could 
cast the preceding analysis into a somewhat more 
formal mode. which includes unobserved, as well 
as observed, variables. In that model our variables: 
(a) years of work experience (in the quadratic), (b) 
the means of personal job-finding, and (c) income, 
would be indicators of the underlying constructs 
of, respectively: (a). post-school investments in 
training, (b) social capital, and (c) labor market 
rewards. A more rigorous test of the social capital 
hypothesis would recognize two additional compli- 
cations. First; work experience is probably a proxy 
for both post-school training and social capital 
formation. The fact that its introduction into a 
prediction. equation for income deflates the effect 
of ‘social ties’’ cannot be construed as a refutation 
of the social capital principle if it is also a measure 
of that concept. 

Second, additional observed variables should be 
added to operationalize the social capital construct 
more fully. These would include not only measures 
of the intermediary’s occupational status, but also 
of his or h2r ascribed characteristics. Given the 
results of Hurlbert and Marsden, cited above, there 
is reason to believe, that such a latent variable 
mode] would reveal impacts of: social resources on 
some outcomes. Whether income is among them 
remains to be seen. 

In conclesion, our. analysis has shown that the 
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employed population, rather than some specific 
subset of it. We believe future research should 
concentrate on exploring other dimensions of 
social resources and their role in the job finding 


APPENDIX 
Validation of Sample Representativeness 


Although the decennial census was conducted about one 
year earlier than our study, the data released in the PUMS 
“B” file have several compensating advantages. Most 


important is that the census does include items on the. 


screening variables which define the sampling frame for 
the employee survey, i.e., class of worker, age, and 
hours worked per week. In addition, the B sample file 
does identify the geographic area, the Chicago SMSA, in 
which this survey was carried out. Therefore, by 
extracting appropriate individuals from the PUMS a large 
comparison sample can be constructed for further 
mvestigation. 

Imposing the sample frame limitations on the 1980 1% 
B Public Use Sample, one obtains a usable sample of 
26,704 individuals, about 10 times the number in the 
MEWS study. In Table A.1 a comparison of univariate 
distributions on key variables is shown. The two samples 
are virtually identical on age and household size, and 
differ by about 1% on sex, black vs. non-black race, and 
Marital status. Because race and Hispanic ethnicity were 
asked by means of a single question in the MEWS study, 
the comparison to the census is somewhat muddy. The 
proportion Spanish in our sample (5.2%) does fall in 
between the census figures of 3.2%, which counts only 
those who volunteer ‘‘Hispanic’’ as a racial response, 


and 7.3%, which includes those who identify themselves - 


as being of ‘*Spanish origin’’ in response to a direct 
on. 

Somewhat larger discrepancies are observed on 
occupation, years of education, and income. The latter 
are particularly important since income is the key 
dependent variable in this paper. Slightly over half of the 
difference is attributable to inflation. Deflating the 1981 
sample data, which asked about 1980 income, to 1979 
dollars, i.e., those which are reported in the 1980 Census 
of Population, one obtains a mean of $17,093 and a 
median of $15,418 for the MEWS study. While not a 
precise match to the census figures, this difference does 
seem consistent with the size of the discrepancies in 
education and occupation. 

To summarize, it seems that respondents to the MEWS 
telephone survey are somewhat better educated and better 
placed in the labor market than individuals who 
responded to the census one year earlier. This difference 
is probably due to two major factors: 1) unemployment 
was higher in 1981 than in 1980 and most likely affected 
lower-status workers more strongly than higher-status 
ones; (2) there is some systematic bias in telephone 
surveys, even ones based on random digit dialing as was 
the MEWS survey. This is not only a matter of telephone 
access but also of willingness to respond to phone 

Assuming that-there is a slight tendency toward 
ovet-representing higher-status respondents in the MEWS 
survey, of what consequence, if any, is this for the 
subsequent analysis? In large part, the answer to this 
question depends. upon a comparison of multivariate 
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Table A.1. Comparative Univariate Statistics 1981 
MEWS Sample and 1980 Census of 
Population | in 100 Puble Use 
Sample—Chicago SMSA? 


1980 198] 
Census MEWS 
Age in Years 
Mean 38.0 38.0 
Median 36.0 35.0 
Persons in Household 
Mean 3.3 3.3 
Median 3.0 3.0 
Wage and Salary Income 
Mean $15,500 $19,400 
Median $13,500 $17,500 
Years of School Completed 
Mean 12.7 13.7 
Median 12.0 13.0 
Marital Status 
Married 60.09% 58.3% 
Widowed 3.3 3.8 
Divorced 8.2 10.0 
Separated 2.5 3.2 
Never Married 26.0 24.7 
Sex 
Male 57.3% 58.4% 
Female 42.7 41.6 
Place of Birth 
U.S. 88.0% 91.1% 
Outside U.S. 12.0 8.9 
Occupation Group 
Executive, Admin., and Mer. 12.7% 17.9% 
Professional 12.8 16.1 
Technical 3.3 2.9 
Sales 7.6 8.2 
Administrative Support 22.4 19.9 
Private Household 2 wl 
Service 9.7 7.8 
Farm, Forestry, Fishing 3 4 
Precision Prod., Craft, 
Repair 12.0 12.5 
Operatives, Fabricators, 
Laborers 19.0 14.0 
Race—Ethnicity 
White 79.0% 78.5% 
Non-Hispanic (75.3) 
Hispanic (3.7) 
Black 15.0 14.3 
Non-Hispanic (14.9) 
Hispanic (1 
Asian 2.3 1.7 
Non-Hispanic (2.3) 
Hispanic (0.0) 
Spanish 3.2 5.2 
Other 5 3 
Non-Hispanic (.2) 
Hispanic (.3) 


* Population limited to those 18 years and older 


with a job who worked 20 or more hours in week pre- 
ceding the Census. Excludes self-employed, those em- 
ployed by own corporation, and unpaid family work- 
ers. For all variables only Census “unallocated” 
values are reported. 
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rather than univariate response patterns. In Table A.2, 
estimates are shown for two regression equations in 
which yearly income is predicted from race, gender, 
education, and age. (The latter is used because the census 
does not directly measure work experience.) The first two 
columns present unstandardized and standardized coeffi- 
cients obtained in the analysis of the 1980 PUS. In the 
last two columns, the MEWS data are used; the 
dependent variable is income deflated to 1979 dollars 
(see above). As can be seen, the unstandardized values 
tend to be somewhat larger in the MEWS sample, 
although these differences are generally smaller than two 
standard errors (in the MEWS data). The standardized 
regression coefficients in these equations are more 
similar, probably because the larger variance of income 
in the MEWS data has depressed the values. 

On balance, these comparisons validate the uses of the 
MEWS data as a test of generalizability of the weak 
‘tie-income relationship. Many variables are almost 
identical to comparable measures contained in Census of 
Population samples. For variables which fail to match 
census univariate distributions, there appears to be little 
spillover to regression results. In sum, rigorous testing 
has shown no reason to regard sampling bias as a salient 
influence on the empirical patterns demonstrated. in the 
text. 


Measures of types of social ties 


Weak vs. strong ties. As illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram, there are two broad categories of personal 
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contacts who are considered strong ties in this analysis — 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances who are seen at least 
three times per week, and relatives who live in the same 
household as the respondent, regardless of how fre- 
quently they are seen. There is, however, one exception 
to the first principle. Frequently seen neighbors are 
considered weak ties unless their tie to the respondent is a 
long standing one, ie., they either grew up or went to 
school together (See Marsden and Campbell, 1985). 
Individuais who are neither relatives, friends, nor 
acquaintances are considered weak ties. The latter 
consists mostly of individuals who were met on a chance 
basis and of individuals who were former employers. 

Work-related vs. communal ties. The coding of ties on 
this dimension was somewhat simpler. Work-related ties 
were defined as job informants who were known to the 
respondent because they were either past or present 
employers, supervisors, or co-workers. Communal ties 
were defined as relatives, neighbors, or friends and 
acquaintances made in school, childhood, voluntary 
associations (except unions and business associations), 
church, or recreation groups. If an individual qualified 
for both the work-related and communal categories, 
preference was given to the work-related classification. A 
small percentage of contacts resulted from chance 
encounters or relationships not easily classified as either 
work-related or communal. Individuals-who used those 
were excluded from the analysis. The resulting four-way 
classification of job finding is as follows: 


Figure A.1. Classification Tree for Weak and Strong Ties. 
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Table A.2. Comparative Regression Statistics 1981 
MEWS Sample and 1980 Census of 
Population | in 100 Public Use 
Sample—Chicago SMSA! 


Dependent Variable = 
Income in 1979 $s 


Independent 1980 Census 1981 MEWS 
Variable B Beta B Beta 
Race (Black= 1) ~2180. —.065 —2330. —.073 
(190.) (533.) 
Gender (Male=1) 9110. .399 9540 416 
(132.) (379) 
` Years of 1120. .293 1240. 289 
education (22.3) (71.0) ; 
Age 225. .267 239. .263 
(4.9) (15.0) 
R-squared (adj.) 317 332 
N 20585 2483 


* See footnotes to Table 1 for definition of census 
population and coding of variables. Standard errors 
in parentheses. 
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Formal Formal 774 
Walk-in and other . Walk-in and other 
non-personal ‘397 non-personal 397 
Weak tie 1026 Work-related 592 
Strong tie 481 Communal 832 


Other personal* 83 


* For analyses using the work-related—communal 
classification scheme, this category was excluded 
from the analysis. 
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DETERMINANTS OF DIVORCE OVER THE MARITAL 
LIFE COURSE* 
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Using data from the young and mature women samples of the National Longitudinal Survey, 
. this paper examines how the determinants of divorce (and separation) vary by the duration 
of marriage. In general, we find little evidence that the strength of previously identified 
predictors of divorce varies by marital duration. Variables such as race, wife's labor force 
participation, husband’s employment, and urban residence seem to influence the probability 
of divorce, irrespective of the stage in the marital life course. The principal exception to this 
finding is the effect of wife’s education, which appears to decrease the probability of divorce 
at early marital durations but to increase it at later durations. There is also suggestive 
evidence that the effects of home ownership and age at marriage may vary by marital 


duration. 


Demographic trends frequently shape research 
interests, and current trends are no exception: 
Increased attention from both demographers and 
sociologists is being focused on aging, the life 
course, and divorce. The source of interest in 
divorce is clearcut, since recent projections suggest 
that close to half of recent marriages will end in 
divorce (Preston and McDonald, 1979; Cherlin, 
1981). Interests in aging and the life course 
probably stem at least in part from the aging of the 
population, with projections of up to 18 percent 
over age 65 by the year 2030 (Soldo, 1980). This 
concern may also be due to the aging of the baby 
boom generation, which has captured public 
attention, and which is now beginning to experi- 
ence mid-life crises (Preston, 1984). 

While both areas of research are expanding at a 
prodigious rate, they have done so for the most 
part independently. Of course, demographers have 
long studied age/time-related determinants of 
divorce, such as age at marriage, marital duration, 
and life-cycle characteristics such as presence of 
children. Recent research (Morgan and Rindfuss, 
1985; Thornton and Rodgers, 1984) has attempted 
to sort out the effects of these highly related 
variables. However, these analyses have focused 
almost solely on the age variables, and have not 
addressed the larger picture of how the divorce 
process may vary over the life course. 

Both the determinants and the consequences of 
divorce might be expected to vary over the 
duration of a marriage (Teachman, 1982). Mar- 
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riages may serve different functions over time, and 
decisions to terminate them should vary accord- 
ingly (Rodgers, 1973). Consequences of divorce,’ 
with or without remarriage, should also vary over 
time. Since divorce is more commonly experienced 
by those in their 20s and 30s than by older people, 
younger persons who divorce may receive more 
social support from peers (Hagestad and Smyer, 
1982), and may experience more rapid adjustment 
(Bloom et al., 1979). Remarriage after divorce 
becomes less likely with age, especially for 
women, due to sex differences in life expectancy 
and age differences between remarried spouses. 

Several recent empirical studies have examined 
how the determinants of divorce/separation vary by 
marital duration (Becker et al., 1977; Heaton et 
al., 1985; Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985; Thornton, 
1978). These analyses are somewhat constrained 
by data limitations, and are therefore unable to 
examine whether many of the often-cited predic- 
tors of divorce interact with length of marriage. 
Moreover, several of these studies limit their 
sample to couples in the early and middle stages of 
the marital life course. 

The purpose of this paper is to build a model 
which allows us to test for time-related differences 
in how characteristics of wives, husbands, and 
marriage contexts affect the probability of divorce. 
We analyze the determinants of divorce within 
marital duration categories for a sample of women 
studied during the late 1960s and 1970s in the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Young and 
Mature Women. After reviewing our perspective 
on current divorce theories, we suggest hypotheses 
regarding how the impact of factors that affect 
divorce might be expected to vary over the marital 
life course. 


PERSPECTIVES ON DIVORCE 


Two major theoretical perspectives dominate the 
divorce literature today. The sociological model, 
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based on exchange theory, includes three types of 
factors: those relating to benefits of the current 
marriage, alternatives to that marriage, and barriers 
to dissolution (Udry, 1981; Levinger, 1979). The 
other perspective, epitomized by Becker’s (1981) 
economic model, speaks of costs and benefits of 
the current marriage versus alternatives, and of 
marriage-specific capital. The theories have much 
in common. Both posit a more or less rational 
evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the current and any alternative marriages (or 
non-marriage), and both include factors impeding 
divorce. One disadvantage of these theoretical 
models is that they do not allow an. exclusive 
categorization of variables used to test them. 

In this research, we used a modified model 
which allows more readily a translation into 
measurable variables. These include variables that 
reflect: 1) preparation for marriage, 2) investment 
in marriage, and 3) external market forces. 
Preparation for marriage, increasing with both 
maturity and acquisition of relevant knowledge, 
should enhance the quality of a marriage and thus 
make it more rewarding for both spouses. This 
could be reflected by age, age at marriage, 
education or other training, or observation of 
marital role models. Investment in marriage 
includes any form of miarriage-specific capital, 
such as children or financial investments such as 
home ownership. Market forces include those of 
both the labor and marriage markets, forces which 
are hard to separate since prospects for one 
invariably affect the other. For example, a woman 
with strong economic alternatives is less dependent 
on marriage for financial support, and a man who 
is economically solvent may be in a stronger 
position in the marriage market. On average, 
persons who are in a stronger position in either 
market should be more willing to consider 
dissolving a marriage, although they may be also 
more attractive to the current spouse, creating 
some countervailing effects. In many cases, 
spouses’ miarket-related characteristics will be 
correlated positively. External markets will be 
reflected by aspects of both spouses’ employment, 
as well as areal and subgroup characteristics. 

The life course perspective, recently adopted by 
gerontologists and family sociologists (Nock, 
1979; Elder, 1985), suggests that the process of 
aging can be understood only with reference to the 
entire course of an individual’s life. The notion of 
a marital life course, however, is relatively 
undeveloped. The traditional concept of a family 
life cycle (Glick, 1977) is particularly lacking in 
usefulness when events such as marital dissolution 
or other deviant sequences are being studied. A 
high frequency of long-lived marriages is an 
historically new phenomenon (Riley, 1985), as is 
frequent divorce. Thus, the notion that marriages 
might serve different functions at different stages, 
and dissolve for different reasons over time, is 
relevant only in the current period. 
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In the next section we describe specific variables 
which we suggest as measures of each type of 
factor discussed above. We also review previous 
research, and discuss expected interactions with 
marital duration. 


PAST EMPIRICAL WORK AND OUR 
HYPOTHESES 


Marital Preparation 


Our first category of variables relates to the 
degree of preparation for marriage and general 
maturity, and is expected to determine in part the 
benefits experienced by each marital partner. This 
is indicated in our analysis by wife’s education and 
by her age at marriage. Generally, higher levels of 
education for both husband and wife (which are 
highly correlated) have been found to be associated 
with more stable marriages (Mott and Moore, 
1979; Moore and Waite, 1981; Bahr and Galligan, 
1984), although there is some evidence of 
nonlinearity in these effects (Thornton, 1978;, 
Glenn and Supancic, 1984; Frisbie and Opitz, 
1985). 

The negative effect of age at marriage on marital 
dissolution is perhaps the strongest and most 
consistently documented one in the literature (e.g. 
Booth and Edwards, 1985). A number of explana- 
tions have been cited for this, including factors 
relating to search time (Becker et al., 1977) and 
maturity (Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985). Morgan 
and Rindfuss (1985) also emphasize the degree of 
change most persons experience during the late 
teens and twenties. If such change occurs within 
marriage, it may create strains and increase the 
likelihood that the couple’s statuses and values will 
diverge. 

We might expect that variables reflecting degree 
of preparation for marriage would taper off in their 
effects at higher marital durations, since over time, 
such differentials would become muddied as 
individuals gain in maturity and learning within the 
marriage. In fact, Morgan and Rindfuss (1985) do 
report a decline in the education effect after 31 
months of marriage (see also Thornton, 1978). In 
contrast, Becker et al. (1977) reported a positive 
effect of education on dissolution, for men, at 
durations 5 to 10 years and 15 to 20 years. 

Expectations regarding the effect of age at 
marriage over time depend on whether one focuses 
on the maturity or the continual change interpreta- 
tion. Morgan and Rindfuss (1985) originally 
expected a declining effect but found a significant 
one over the first nine years of marriage. They 
concluded that the effects of normal early adult- 
hood changes continue to operate during that 
period, although those effects did fall off slightly at 
the highest marital durations. It should be noted 
that we examine higher marital durations than their 
ten years, so we may find a dropoff beyond the 
point they were able to examine. Becker et al. 
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(1977) report the effect of age at marriage to 
` decrease from 0-5 to 5-10 years duration and 
become nonsignificant beyond that point, for men, 
although the pattern for women is not monotonic. 


Marital Investment 


Next, we discuss factors which may indicate the 
extent to which individuals invest in current 
marriages. We include two indicators: the presence 
of young children, and home ownership. 

Children have traditionally been expected to 
deter marital dissolution, although there are 
suggestions that such an effect may be declining as 
attitudes change. Thornton (1985) found a decrease 
over time in those believing that ‘“When there are 
children in the family, parents should stay together 
even if they don’t get along.” Mothers and young 
adult daughters held similar attitudes, although 
sons tended to disagree more, which Thornton 
interpreted as possibly attributable to patterns of 
child custody. A similar possibility is suggested by 
Huber and Spitze’s (1980) finding that husbands 
with pre-school children have fewer thoughts of 
divorce, while wives with school-age children have 
such thoughts more often. Husbands may fear 
separation from young children, who are almost 
invariably placed with mothers, while wives may 
contemplate independence only when children are 
old enough for single parenthood to seem feasible. 

Cherlin’s (1977) finding that only pre-school 
children deter separation or divorce was interpreted 
in light of the high costs of those children in time, 
money and effort. Waite et al. (1985) confirmed 
this, showing that a first birth decreases marital 
dissolution substantially during two subsequent 
years, relative to rates that would have been 
experienced by couples with similar characteris- 
tics. Morgan and Rindfuss (1985) also find a 
deterrent effect of a marital conception during the 
first ten years of marriage. 

Home ownership is another indicator of marital 
investment. We would expect couples who own 
homes to be less likely to dissolve marriages, 
either because of the effects of investment, or 
because those in shaky marriages do not purchase 
homes (Becker et al., 1977; Levinger, 1979; 
Moore and Waite, 1981). We might expect that all 
measures of marital capital would decline in their 
effects with marital duration, since in later years, 
the duration itself constitutes a sort of investment 
which will also be reflected in intangibles like 
social networks. Thus, marriages would be more 
readily differentiated along those lines early on. 


Outside Market Forces 


Finally, we turn to forces of external economic and 
marriage markets which may exert pressures on 
marriages. We examine five indicators ‘of these 
external market forces: wives’ employment status, 
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wives’ éntry into employment, husbands’ employ- 
ment stabilitr, wives’ race, and metropolitan 
residence. 

Marriages havé been found more likely to 
dissolve when wives are employed (Cherlin, 1979; 
Mott and Moore, 1979). Previous research has 
suggested tha: this could be due to the indepen- 
dence effect cf wives’ income (Ross and Sawhill, 
1975), to the disruptive effect of changes from 
traditional werk roles (Cherlin, 1979; D’Amico, 
1983; Booth et al., 1984), or because wives work 
for pay as a sort of ‘‘divorce insurance” (Greene 
and Quester, 1982). While it is not possible to 
unambiguously separate these effects, our earlier 
work emphasized the time constraints imposed by 
wives’ emplcyment, which create both conflict 
about household labor and lower rates of spousal 
interaction (Spitze and South, 1985). Thus, we use 
wife’s hours worked as our indicator of her 
employment. 

The disruptive effect of time constraints is 
expected to cooperate more in the older age 
groups, since work and role patterns will be more 
solidified by that time. This would imply, 
however, the greatest impact for changes from 
non-employment to employment, rather than sim- 
ply steady employment. While the potential 
importance of change has been suggested in past 
work (e.g. Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985), no 
research has examined empirically the impact of a 
change from non-employment to employment of 
wives on marital dissolution. 

Indicators of husband’s socioeconomic level 
have inverse effects on the probability of marital 
dissolution (Secker et al., 1977; Cherlin, 1979; 
Mott and Moore, 1979). However, it appears to be 
not the absolute levels of these resources so much 
as unexpected changes in them that disrupt 
matriages. Couples who experience lower than 
usual income for the year, those in which the 
husband exp2rienced serious unemployment, and 
those in which the husband earned more (or less) 
than expected given his characteristics, are likelier 
to dissolve (Ross and Sawhill, 1975). Thus, we: 
include a measure, husband's weeks worked 
during the previous year, which should capture this 
effect. Unlike some other variables we examine, 
this variable might affect each spouse in opposite 
directions, increasing the attractiveness of the 
husband in cutside markets, while simultaneously 
increasing his wife’s desire to retain him, leading 
to a null effect. l 

Race is clearly related to divorce; blacks are 
more likely to dissolve marriages than are whites, 
and to do sc earlier in marriage (Thornton, 1978; 
Moore and Waite, 1981; Frisbie and Opitz, 1985). 
Of course, wife’s and husband’s race are almost 
always the same, so we include only the wife’s 
race in our model. 

We woud expect those living in larger, 
metropolitan areas to feel more pressures to 
dissolve marriages, since both economic and 
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marriage alternatives would be more divergent in 
such areas (Preston, 1984). Attitudes in such areas 
may be also be less conducive to stable marriages 
(Elder, 1978). Empirical results on this issue have 
been mixed (Mott and Moore, 1979; Moore and 
Waite, 1981). 

We might expect market variables to come into 
play more at later durations. Over time, variables 
measuring labor force activity will become more 
indicative of the wife’s degree of independence or 
husband’s economic attdinment. For example, the 
difference in financial independence between 
employed women and full-time homemakers should 
increase with marital duration as employed women 
gain experience, seniority, and higher earnings. 
Eamings or employment patterns may be more 
indicative of the lifetime economic success of older 
men than of younger men, as the latter may be in 
school or just beginning a career. In short, the 
economic situations of both the wife and husband, 
as well as the perceptions and evaluations of the 
family’s overall economic status, should crystallize 
as marriages grow older. 


METHODS 


In empirical analyses of divorce it is crucial to use 
longitudinal data whenever possible. Cross- 
sectional tests, which usually compare the ever- 
divorced with the never-divotced on key variables, 
are subject to problems of causal ordering. Data for 
this paper are taken from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Young and Mature Women, conducted 
by the Ohio State University Center for Human 
Resource Research. We use data from each survey 


over a nine-year period, from 1968-77 (young) © 


and 1967-76 (mature). By combining them, we 
have information for women over a 30-year age 
range: the young women aged from 14-24 to 
23—33 during the survey period, and the mature 
women from 30-44 to 39-53. 

Longitudinal analysis of divorce probabilities 
requires a choice as to the length of the observation 
period; this has ranged from eight months (Morgan 
and Rindfuss, 1985) to five years (e.g., D’Amico, 
1983). Since some independent variables may 
change quickly (e.g., a wife's employment), a 
shorter period seems preferable. Given the gaps 
between NLS interviews, two-year periods are the 
shortest feasible ones.! 

In order to analyze data from both data sets and 
various years in an interpretable manner, we pool 
data for two-year periods from both samples. Data 
for the periods 1967-69, 1969-71, 1972-74, and 
1974-76 for mature women are combined with 


| Although it is uncertain whether a shorter period 
would yield different results, it is interesting to note that, 
in many respects, our results. parallel those of Morgan 
and Rindfuss (1985), who use an eight-month period. 
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data for 1968-70, 1970-72, 1973-75 and 1975—77 
for young women. For each respondent currently 
in her first marriage at the beginning of a two-year 
period, data for the independent variables at the 
beginning of the period are combined with data on 
marital status (still married versus divorced or 
separated) at the end of the period.? If a respondent 
did not divorce in a prior interval, she is eligible 
for inclusion in later intervals. Each woman can 
contribute up to four observations, one for each 
two-year period. 

This procedure yields a pooled data set of 
18,585 cases (or woman-periods). Six hundred and 
two women separated or divorced during the study 
period. This pooling procedure met with minor 
problems for a few variables which were measured 
only in certain years. Decisions were made as to 
whether a particular variable would be assumed not 
to have changed from a previous period, whether it 
would be considered missing, or whether it could 
be estimated from prior data.3 

The dependent variable ts a dichotomy, coded 0 
for still married at the end of a two-year period, 
and 1 for divorced or separated. Because this 
variable has a highly skewed distribution, we 
estimate all equations using a logistic regression 
procedure (Dixon et al., 1981). 

The explanatory variables are coded as follows. 
Five categories of age at marriage are used: 17 or 
younger, 18 to 19, 20 to 21, 22 to 25, and 26 and 
older. Education, measured by years of schooling, 
has four categories: less than 12, 12, 13 to 15, and 
16 or more.* We divide wife’s usual hours worked 
per week into four categories: none, | to 20, 21 to 
34, and 35 or more. Race is a dummy variable 
coded | for blacks and 0 for non-blacks. Home 
ownership is scored 1 for couples who own their 
home and O for those who rent. The presence of 
pre-school children is also a dummy variable, 
coded 1 for wives with a child under 6, and 0 
otherwise. A change in wife’s labor force status 
from non-employed to employed between the 
previous and current time period is measured by a 
dummy variable, coded | for such a change and 0 
otherwise. The reference category for this variable 
includes wives who remain non-employed, those 
who remained employed, and those whose status 


2 We limit the analysis to divorce/separation among 
first marriages because of evidence that the determinants 
of marital dissolution vary by the number of previous 
marriages (McCarthy, 1978). 

3 For the first interval for each sample, the coding of 
wife's employment change was based on the job tenure 
variable. Thus, a woman is coded as having changed to 
employment if she either started working or changed jobs 
within two years. 

* The coding of ¢ducation is similar to that used by 
Morgan and Rindfuss (1985). 
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changed from employed to non-employed.* Three 
categories of husband’s weeks worked in the past 
year are used: 0 to 39, 40 to 51, and 52. Finally, 
residence consists of three categories: not residing 
in an SMSA, residing in a suburb of an SMSA, 
and residing in a central city of an SMSA. With the 
exception of age at marriage and race, all of the 
independent variables are allowed to vary across 
time. 

In order to examine how the effects of the 
independent variables vary across categories of 
(i.e., interact with) marital duration, we divide the 
sample into five marital duration subgroups based 
on the number of years married at the beginning of 
the interval. The categories are: 0 to 2 years, 3 to 
5, 6 to 10, 11 to 20, and 21 to 36. These categories 
are constructed in such a way that roughly equal 
numbers of divorces (and separations) are included 
in each subgroup. It is worth noting that our 
analysis of the determinants of divorce at later 
durations is unique. Earlier studies have been 
limited to divorce/separation within the first ten 
(Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985), sixteen (Thornton, 
1978), or twenty years of marriage (Becker et al, 
1977). In contrast, our data set includes couples 
who have been married for up to 36 years. 

The statistical significance of the interactions of 
the independent variables with marital duration is 
tested by adding these interaction terms to an 
equation based on all 18,585 observations, and 
noting the improvement in the fit of the model. To 
see how the pattern of effects changes with marital 
duration, we estimate the logistic regression 
equations separately for each marital duration 
subgroup. 


RESULTS 


The often observed inverse relationship between 
marital duration and the probability of divorce is 
clearly apparent in these data. The percentage of 
observations resulting in divorce in the subsequent 
two-year period declines from 6.6 percent among 
couples married less than three years to 1.5 percent 
among couples married 21 to 36 years (see bottom 
of Table 2).° 


3 In earlier analyses, we separated out wives whose 
labor force status changed from employed to non- 
employed. However, because the probability of divorce 
among these women did not differ appreciably from that 
among women who remained employed or non- 
employed, we included this group in the reference 
category. 

© The reason for this decline in divorce rates with 
increasing marital duration is a matter of debate. 


Increases in marital investment over the life course | 
- (Becker et al., 1977), as well as the selection of less 


stable marriages out of the pool of older marriages 
(Blood, 1969), may both play important roles. While this 
selectivity may be, at least in part, the explanation for 
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Tables 1 ard 2 test the hypothesis that the 
predictors of divorce/separation vary by marital 
duration. Table 1 shows the improvement in the fit 
of the model from adding the interactions between 
marital duration and each independent variable to 
an equation which includes only the main effects of 
marital duration and the independent variables. 
Only age at marriage, education, and home- 
ownership interact significantly with marital dura- 
tion in their 2ffects on divorce. Moreover, the 
interactions of marital duration with both age at 
marriage and home ownership are just barely 
significant at the .05 level. In contrast, the 
interaction of education with marital duration is 
statistically significant at the .001 level. 

Table 2 shows how the effects of these variables 
on the probability of divorce/separation vary by 
marital duration. The coefficients in this table 
represent the efect on the log odds of divorcing/separat- 
ing of being in the designated category relative to 
the omitted category. The effect of age at marriage ' 
is uniformly negative, with the sharpest contrasts 
at the middle durations between women who 
married befor2 age 20 and those who married later 
(cf. Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985). Although the 
interaction between marital duration and age at 
marriage is scatistically significant, the source of 
this interaction is not immediately clear. In 
general, the influence of age at marriage appears to 
weaken sligh ly at later marital durations. Even at 
these later durations, however, all of the coeffi- 
cients are negative, and several are statistically 
significant. 

The clearest evidence of a variable’s having 
different effects on divorce at different marital | 
durations comes from wife’s education. For the 
first two mar.tal duration segments, 0 to 2 and 3 to 
5 years, all of the education coefficients are 
negative, and the contrasts between women with 
16 or more yzars of schooling and women with less 
than twelve years of schooling are statistically 
significant. By the last two marital duration 
segments, all of the education coefficients have 
turned positive, and three of the six are statistically 
significant. Hence, early in marriage, wife’s 
education appears to deter divorce, but later in 
marriage, it is associated with a higher probability 
of dissolution. 

Almost without exception, the number of hours 
the wife wcrks per week is positively associated 
with the p-obability of divorce. The sharpest 
contrasts are generally between wives who work 


any main effect of marital duration on divorce probabili- 
ties, it is umikely that this can explain the pattern of 
marital durat.on interactions reported below. If, over 
time, less stable marriages are selected out of the total 
pool of marriages, then the effects of all permanent 
characteristics of respondents should decline with dura- 
tion, as those marriages susceptible to a particular factor 
are selected aut. This is not the pattern of effects we find. 
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dable 1. Improvement to x? From Adding Marital 
Duration Interactions to Main Effects 
Model (N= 18,585)" 


Improve- 
ment to x? df P 


Interaction of Marital 
Duration with: 


Age at Marriage 28.32 16 <.05 
Education 50.83 12 <.001 
Hours Worked 

per Week 8.83 12 ns 
Race 2.91 4 ns 
Home Ownership 10.54 4 <.05 
Preschool Children 6.80 4 ns 
Wife Entered 

Employment 6.35 4 ns 
Husband's Weeks 

Worked 6.91 8 ns 
Residence 4.62 8 ns 


a Main effects model includes marital status, mar- 
ital duration, and all variables listed above. The like- 
tthood-ratio chi-square test comparing this model 
with the model of independence yields a x? of 479.38 
with 22 df (P<.001). 
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full-time (35 hours or more) and non-employed 
wives (the omitted category). As suggested by the 
lack of a statistically significant interaction be- 
tween wife’s hours worked and marital duration 
(see Table 1), there appears to be very little change 
in the effect of wife’s hours worked across marital 
durations (Table 2). 

As expected, all of the coefficients for race are 
positive, although only three of the coefficients are 
statistically significant. Because of the absence of 
a statistically significant interaction between race 
and marital duration, fluctuations in the size of the 
race coefficient are best attributed to sampling 
variability. 

The hypothesis that owning a home is negatively 
associated with divorce finds ample support in 
Table 2. The sole exception to the significant 
negative effects of home ownership on marital 
dissolution, and the principal source of the 
significant home ownership-by-marital duration 
interaction, occurs among couples married less 
than three years. The effect of owning a home 
among these couples is actually positive, though 


Table 2. Logistic Regression Analysis of the Determinants of Divorce/Separation, by Marital Duration 


Independent Variable? 


Mirital Duration (in years) ` 


Age at Marriage: 0-2 3-5 6-10 11-20 21-36 
18-19 — .901** ~ .204 — 063 — 295 — 281 
20-21 ~ ,898** ~- ,.592* —.753** — .413 — .431 
22-25 — .806** —1.100** —.314 —,961** — .887** 
26+ — 344 — 1.390** — 1.370** — 344 — 46] 

Education (in years): 

12 — 376 — .791%* — .222 271 .524* 
13-15 — ,402 — 1.330** — 350 .846** .683 
16+ — 1.010** —1.510** —.719* 541 1.370** 

Hours Worked per Week: 

1-20 — 046 .641* 165 261 — .313 
21-34 076 489 299 961** 457 
35+ 564** .610** .667** .864** .762** 

Race: Black .370 .914** .194 .636** .677** 

Home Ownership .020 —~ .607** — 691** — 1,030** — 356 

Preschool Children 427* — .391* —.157 .304 074 

Wife Entered Employment 134 420* — 086 .378* 367 

Husband's Weeks Worked: | 
40-51 144 — 190 — 402 138 104 
52 — .966** — All — .739** — .420 — 356 

Residence 
Suburb of SMSA 714** 282 276 561** — .099 
Central City of SMSA 717* 272 .652** .671%* 31 

N 1527 2397 2786 6143 5732 

% Divorcing/Separating 6.6! 5.63 5.49 2.07 1.50 

Log Likelihood — 345.23 — 466.83 ~ 549.01 — 568.99 — 426.08 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


= Omitted categories are: age at marriage, younger than 18; education, less than twelve years; hours 
worked, none; husband's weeks worked, 0—39; residence, not in SMSA. 
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statistically non-significant. At all other durations, 
owning a home deters divorce. 

Perhaps in agreement with the inconclusive 
results of earlier studies (Cherlin, 1977; Koo and 
Janowitz, 1983; Waite et al., 1985), the presence 
of pre-school children has inconsistent. effects on 
marital dissolution. Conceivably, a more detailed 
specification of this variable, such as whether the 
child was illegitimately born or conceived (Menken 
et al., 1981; Morgan and Rindfuss, 1985), would 
yield clearer results. 

None of the remaining three variables—wife’s 
entering employment, husband’s weeks worked, 
and residence—show significant interactions with 
marital duration (Table 1). By and large, the main 
effects of these variables accord with theory and 
prior research. Wives who started employment in 
the preceding two years are on the whole more 
likely to divorce, although the coefficient for this 
variable is statistically significant only at marital 
durations 3 to 5'years and 11 to 20 years. 
Similarly,. couples in which the husband worked 
the entire preceding year are less likely to divorce, 
although again the coefficient is statistically 
significant in just two of the five marital duration 
segments. Finally, residence in a suburb or central 
city, compared with living in a non-metropolitan 
area, tends to increase the probability of marital 
dissolution. 

In sum, the results presented here provide 
substantial evidence that the effects of traditional 
predictors of divorce remain relatively constant 
throughout the marital life course. With the 
exception of wife’s level of education, and to a 
lesser extent age at marriage and home ownership, 
the effects of salient variables on marital dissolu- 
tion do not differ significantly by duration of 
marriage. 


DISCUSSION 


Although we have replicated a number of findings 
regarding main effects on separation/divorce, the 
major contribution of this paper has been to test for 
interaction effects with marital duration. We have 
extended previous research that tests such effects 
by including a wider range of variables and later 
marital durations. The only strong interaction, one 
which has also been found in previous work, is that 
with education. In addition to the tapering off from 
early to middle marital durations, as found 
previously, we find a reversal from negative to 
positive effects on dissolution over the entire 
marital life course. Although we cannot interpret 
this with certainty, we can speculate about the 


underlying processes.? 


? We should not that this marital duration-by-education 
interaction does not appear to be reflecting a cohort-by- 
education interaction. Morgan and Rindfuss (1985) report 
no significant interactions between marriage cohort and 
various predictors of marital dissolution. 
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Since the negative effect of education declines 
with marital curation, it seems likely that our 
interpretation that education indicates preparation 
for marriage is not far off. It is to be expected that 
any effect of poor preparation would show up early 
in a marriage. However, education may have 
countervailing effects which operate differentially 
across the marital life course. Education, in 
addition to providing a person with a rational 
approach to life which could improve the quality of 
marriage, will also increase a woman’s attractive- 
ness in both marriage and labor markets. Thus, a 
more highly educated woman may be more likely 
to find an alternative partner in later years, once 
children are grown and no longer present a barrier 
to dissolution. She will also be able to find a job 
which yields both higher earnings and more 
interesting work, perhaps in part substituting for 
the fulfillment lacking in her marriage. 

Finally, although the results of this analysis 
generally fail to support our hypotheses, their 
implications for theories of divorce may not be 
entirely unwelcome. Coupled with the results of 
other recent saidies (Heaton et al., 1985; Morgan 
and Rindfuss, 1985), these findings suggest that 
theories of marital dissolution do not require 
extensive elaboration in order to accommodate 
differential determinants over the marital life 
course. Hence, the development of parsimonious 
theories of divorce is facilitated by these results. 
To be sure, until more variables can be considered, 
it would be premature to dismiss entirely the 
possibility that at lest some other determinants of 
divorce vary by marital duration. But the evidence 
accumulated thus far indicates that most factors 
which precipitate a divorce do so irrespective of 
the stage in the marital life course. 
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NEW AND FORTH 


The State of the Masses 
Richard F. Hamilton (McGill University), 


and James D. Wright 
(University af Massachusetts, Amherst) 


1986. xii + 470 pages. 

0-202-30324-1. Cloth $39.95 
0-202-30325-X. Paper $18.95 

A critical examination of the social conditions, 
outlooks, and motivations of the American peo- 


ple. The authors review several theories of the 
masses current in the late 1970's, analyzing vast 


amounts of statistical data and comparing the ` 


evidence to theoretical claims regarding their 
“state,” 
“... wonderfully devastating.” 

G. Willlam Domhoff 


Beliefs About Inequality: 
Americans’ Views of What Is 
and What Ought to Be 


James R. Kluegel (University of Illinois), 
and Eliot R. Smith (Purdue University) 


1986. x + 342 pages. 

0-202-30326-8. Cloth $37.95 
0-202-30327-6. Paper $16.95 

Focuses on people’s perceptions of the most basic 
elements of inequality; the availability of oppor- 
tunity in society, the causes of economic achieve- 


ments, and the benefits and costs of equality and 
inequality. 


ALDINE 
DE GRUYTER 


200 Saw Mill River Road 
Hawthorne, NY 10532 
(914) 747-0110 

C e= pries subject to change 


COMING TITLES 


Households, Employment, and 
Gender: A Social, Economic, 
and Demographic View 

Paula England (University of Texas at Dallas), 
and George Farkas (University of Texas at Dallas) 
1986. ix + 237 pages. 

0-202-30322-5. Cloth $29.95. 
0-202-30323-3. Paper $14:95... _ 
Integrates the study of the household with the 


study of pald employment, exploring their recipro- 
cal influences and showing how similar concepts 
may be used to analyze both, 


Armed and Considered 
Dangerous: A Survey of Felons 
and Their Firearms 

James D. Wright (University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst), and Peter H. Rossi (University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst) 

1986. 247 pages. 

0-202-30330-6. Cloth $36.95 
0-202-30331-4. Paper $14.95. 

Describes the weapons behavior of felons and ad- 
dresses the role of firearms in the lives and ac- 
tivities of the criminal population. In addition, it 
touches upon the theoretical issues and policy im- 
plications of gun control. 


Under the Gun: 

Weapons, Crime, and Violence 
in America 

James D. Wright, Peter H. Rossi, and 

Kathleen Daly 

1983. xviii + 342 pages. 

0-202-30303-5. Cloth $33.95 . 
0-202-30306-3. 1986. Paper $16.95 
“Perhaps the only book worth reading on the 
issue ... balanced, reasonable, dispassionate, 


thoroughly researched, carefully argued ... No 
matter what you think about guns, this book will 


` surprise, challenge, and astound you.” 


— San Francisco Chronicle 
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" LEXINGTON BOOKS 


CHILD MALTREATMENT AND 
PATERNAL DEPRIVATION | 

A Manifesto for Research, Prevention, 
and Treatment 


Henry B. Biller; University of Rhode 
Island, and Richard $. Solomon, Delta 
Consultants 

The authors pinpoint a common 
weakness in the backgrounds of children 
who suffer abuse—the lack of a loving 
father. To understand child maltreat- 
ment and its effects, the authors explore 
paternal deprivation not as an isolated 
variable but in the context of biological 
and individual differences, marital and 
family relationships, and historical and 
sociocultural factors. 


320 pages ISBN 0-669-12677-2 
$26.00 
MIDLIFE WOMEN AT WORK 


A Fifteen-Year Perspective 


Lois Banfill Shaw, editor, The Ohio 
State University 

A carefully researched survey of 
recent changes in women’s roles and 
attitudes toward working and home life, 
this ground-breaking study uncovers the 
facts behind the rhetoric. Based on 
extensive data of the prestigious 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor 
Market Experience, this book charts the 
changes that have taken place in the 
lives of midlife women. 
August ISBN 0-669-13159-8 
ca. $23.00 


Lexington Books 

DC Heath 

125 Spring St. 

Lexington, MA 02173 

(617) 860-1204 or (800) 334-3284 


WORKING LIVES 
The American Work Force since 1920 


John D. Owen, Wayne State University 
The author reveals a surprising view 
of work in America drawn from a wealth 

of data. The average American works 
about the same number of hours for pay 
as his counterpart of 1920. But that 
statistic hides more than it reveals. This 
fascinating book describes the vast 
changes taking place beneath the 
surface—and tells the story of the social 
and political forces that have reshaped 
twentieth-century political life in the 
United States. 


240 pages - ISBN 0-669-11265-8 
$25.00 
THE BLAME GAME 


` Injuries, Insurance, and Injustice 


Jeffrey O’Connell and C. Brian Kelly, 
University of Virginia 

The authors look at the expensive and 
often traumatic ordeal of injury 
litigation—-and propose some innovative 
alternatives. They draw on dramatic 
cases to examine how the present 
system misuses both claimants and 
defendants, and consider some highly 
controversial reforms of the legal 
system then present their own proposals 
for change. 


192 pages September 
ISBN 0-669-11129-5 ca. $26.00 
In paper: 0-669-13916-5 $12.95 


A Bayihaan Company 





NEW Data Entry & Cleaning Facilities! NEW SPSS/PC ` Mapping! 


AND New Academic Site-Licensing for 7 50 Per PC+ — 
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Uncompromising statistics 


, Mainframe statistical packages are mostly used 
out of habit. Microcomputer statistical packages are 
used just because they are available. It’s time to 
pick a statistical environment because it suits your 
needs, whether it be on a micro or a mainf rame. 
And it doesn't have to cost a lot. , 


i Statistical Software Tools is an integrated, 
interactive environment for database management, 
data analysis, estimation and inference, Without 
compromises. Available now for MS-DOS, Unix 
and VAX/VMS computers. 


Enter data interactively or transfer files directly 
from other programs. Full data manipulation capa- 
bilities and a convenient system file format. 


Tabulate data. One way frequency distributions. 
Two way and n way cross-tabulations with ordinal 
measures of association. Compute descriptive 
statistics. Regressions and regression diagnostics 
without hassle. Character plotting for all devices. 

Full graphics if you have a graphics card.’ 


Statistical procedures include ordered probit and 
logit, multinomial logit, maximum likelihood esti- 
mation for user-defined problems. Econometric 
estimation including simultaneous equations, Tobit 
models and random utility models. 


Fully programmable. User defined functions and 
macros. Procedures including control loops. And 
much more, 


Powerful computing for those who know how to 
use it. Yet easy to use with a simple command 
language. All clearly and thoroughly explained in a 
User's Guide and Reference Manual. 


There is only one feature which is limited. The 
price. Only $100 for the IBM PC and compatibles. 
Requires 384K. RAM. 8087 numeric coprocessor 
recommended. Order from Dubin/Rivers Research, 
1510 Onterio Avenue, Pasadena, California 91103. 


Or call (818)577-8361. 


MS-DOS is a trademark of Microsoft Corp. Unix is a trademark 
of AT&T Bell Laboratories. VAX is a trademark of Digital 
Equipment Corp. IBM PO is a trademark of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 
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New! CRIME AND OLDER AMERI- 
CANS by Letitia T. Alston. Drawing on nu- 
merous and diverse studies, the author 
synthesizes current knowledge of crime and 
older persons. The text examines data on 
older offenders as well as victims, patterns of 
crime, and the impact and repercussions of 
crime involving older Americans. 86, 322 
pp. (7 x 10), 13 il., 5 tables, $32.75 


New! THE PROSTITUTE AND HER 
CLIENTS: Your Pleasure Is Her Business by 
Lewis Diana. This in-depth study provides 
demographic, cultural and psychological 
profiles of prostitutes and their clients. De- 
scriptions of the major types of prostitution 
precede analyses of the women, their atti- 
tudes, behaviors, motives and clients. 85, 
$24.75 > 





New! THE AWAKENING OF THE NURS- 
ING HOME INDUSTRY by Cyprian Jerome 
Cooney. A front-line professional answers the 
Industry's critics, documents its own proac- 
tive initiatives, and challenges it to redouble 
its efforts to earn self-regulatory freedom. The 
author probes essential elements of adminis- 
trative professionalism, ownership standards, 
and ethics. 86, $19.75 


AGING AND PUBLIC POLICY: Social Con- 
trol or Social Justice? by John B. Williamson, 
Judith A. Shindul and Linda Evans. The 
authors analyze the shift in public policy 
toward the aged from social justice to cost- 
effectiveness. They review the history of aging 
policies and analyze evolving American 
ageism. They also recommend balanced 
alternatives. 85, $34.75 


Order direct for fastest results © Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 
Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders * Catalog sent on request 
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The Capitalist Kevolution 


Fifty Propositions About Prosperity, Equality, and Liberty 
PETER L. BERGER 


The world renowned sociologist provides a brilliant analysis of how cinch 
has revolutionized modem life. “The falrest, wittlest, and most scholarly case 

for capitalism that I have encountered... .This volume, an intellectual event, 
raises the level of intellectual dispute.-—ROBERT LEKACHMAN “This extraor- 
dinary book is a major contribution to the ongoing debate over the market 
versus the state."JAMES S. COLEMAN 
$17.95, September 


In the Shadow of the Poorhouse 
A Social History of Welfare in America 
MICHAEL B. KATZ 


i ‘4 The first complete social history of welfare in America shows how, despite all 
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_ Persuasion 
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its flaws, government has been, and can be again, a great source of social 
progress In America. “Must reading not just for anyone interested In our 

welfare history, but for all those who would seek a better understanding of 

the social values and political agendas that undergird American social policy 

in other major areas of social life as weil.“--LILLIAN B. RUBIN 

$22.95, September 


The New American Grandparent 
A Place in the Family, A Life Apart 
ANDREW J. CHERKLIN & FRANK F. FURSTENBERG, JR. 


Here is the first nationwide study of American grandparents—how they live 
their own lives while also maintaining family ties. “Superb--a fascinating, 
beautifully written exploration of an important but neglected aspect of contem- 
porary social life. This book represents the sociological Imagination and social 
research at its best "—VERN L. BENGSTON, University of Southern California 
$17.95, September 


Now in paperback 


Advertising, The Un Persuasion 
Its Dbl Impact on American Society 
MICHAEL SCHUDSON 


This widely praised assessment of advertising as a business and a social 
institution persuasively concludes that advertising is not nearly as Important, 
effective, or scientifically founded as either its advocates or its critics Imagine. 
“The most interesting book I have ever read on the subject.” 

—ROBERT L. HEILBRONER, Harper's 

$8.95 


Basic Books, Inc. 10 Fast 53rd St., New York, NY 10022 


Call toll free (800) 638-3030 





THE GIFTED AND TALENTED: 
DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECTIVES 
An Extraordinary Book About Extraordinary People 


Why (and when) do we set the gifted and talented apart? Is 
thelr bebavior always different? Should we expect thelr contribu- 
tions to be greater? 

The Gifted and Telented: Developmental Perxpectives = — the 


conceptuaticcs 
you with a framework for programs for the gifted, as 
well as understanding the current research on the gifted and 
planning future research. 

The Gifted end Talented presents you with state-of-the-art 
literature reviews. It discusses where we are and what we know as 


gifted and talented and the application of that knowledge to 


concerns about thelr welfare and futfllmeat. It provides you with 


in the transformation of carly gifts into adult creativity. 

This innovative contains a wealth of information on 
research on the gifted and talented and, more importantly, defines 
where more research is needed. The educational and social 
development of this population is of the utmost and immediate 
aporia dr het enya Shag wc hoe rer orn 

the responsibility of many ~~ researchers, educational admini- 
and 


parents, 
Learn about the state-of-the-art views and recommendations of 
loading psychologists. Order Gifted end Talented: Developmental 
Perspectives today! 


Examine new ways of looking at giftedmess. Order Gifted and 
Talented: AVROPA Perspectives (Item #2410068) 


copies at $20.00 each (Lit Price iee 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 

OF SOCIOLOGY 

and the Rise of Soctological Research 
Martin Bulmer 

“This is an important piece of work on the 
history of sociology . . . Bulmer has studied 
what he sees as the period, from 1915 to 
1935, when the ‘Chicago School’ most 
flourished, and defmes the nature of its 
achievements and what made them possible.” 
—Jennifer Platt, Soctology 
$12.95 306 pages 13 halftones 
Heritage of Sociology series 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Ther Nature and Uses 

Edited and with an 

Introduction by William H. Kruskal 
These essays, prepared by distinguished 
contributors who include two Nobel laureates, 
represent the major affirmations and doubts 
of the social sciences at a time of critical 
stock-taking. $9.95 182 pages 


EVALUATING 
CHICAGO SOCIOLOGY 
A Guide to the Literature, 
with an Annotated Bibliography 


Lester R. Kurtz 
Foreword by Morris Janowitz 


Kurtz provides an ideal reference guide to the 


department from 1892 until 1950. “A most 
valuable resource and guide.”—Martin 


$12.95 314 pages 
Heritage of Sociology series 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE JEWS 

Calvin Goldscheider 

and Alan S, Zuckerman 


“A landmark contribution in integrating 
Jewish studies and the historical and social 





GOSSIP 

Patricia Mever Spacks 

“Using the same felicitous blend of wit and 
scholarship that she displayed in her analysis 
of The Female Imagination, Patricia Meyer 
Spacks dissects the innermost nature of 
‘gossip’.”-—-Barbara A. Bannon, Chicago 
Sun-Times 

$10.95 30E pages (est.) 


THE AMERICAN JURY 

Harry Kalven, Jr., 

and Hans Z2isel 

Drawing on 3,576 jury reports from courts 
throughout tke United States, this study 
offers a genezal theory of jury decision 
making. 


$30.00 580 pages 
A Midway Reprint 


[The University ¢ CHICAGO Press 


5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637 ] 
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Rubinstein, Sidney, M.A editor | 
PARTICIPATIVE SYSTEMS 
Creating Quality and Employment 
Security 


“Participative Systems and Human Sciences Press ` 


have done the labor, management and academic 
communities a real service.” 

—Stephen I. Schlossberg 

Deputy Under Secretary for Labor Manage- 

ment 

Relations and Cooperative Programs 

US. Department of Labor 


1987 180pp. 
$24.95 ` 


0-89685-338-9 


Thayer, Stephen 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


TOUCH 

A Special Issue of Journal of 
Nonverbal Behavior 

Recent research findings on touch, the most 
immediate, commanding and. intimate of 
human communicative behaviors—so close- 
ly tied to identity, animal survival roots and 
cultural signs of sex, status anda _ 
are discussed by eleven behavioral scientists, 


1986 80pp. (approx.) 
0-89885-521-4 paper $9.95 


Brody, Ralph, Ph.D. 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Concepts and Methods for 
Community Organizations 
Sponsored by the Federation of 
Community Planning 


A broad variety of problem solving meth- 
ods applicable to community organiza- 
tions are offered in this volume. 


“This handy little book will be of interest to every- 
one who is involved in orgaenzational work, 
boards, or committees, or whose function includes 
niaior ‘and T 

— Journal of the 

American Osteopathic Association 

1982 ‘246pp. 
0-89855-078-8 hard $84.95 
0-89885-079-7 paper $16.95 


HUMAN SCIENCES PRESS, INC. 
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Arthur B. Shostak, Ph.D. and David Skocik, M.A. 
THE AIR CONTROLLERS’ 
CONTROVERSY 
Lessons from PATCO’s Strike 


“In this highly readable and insightful account, 

the authors take us inside the control towers, inside 

the negotiations, and inside the lives of the control- 

lers and their families. It's all here: the stresses 
and the strategies, the f Sk and the blame . 

. Albert aer 

President 

American Federation of Teachers 


“Shostack and Skocik have draum one of the mast 


concerned about air safety or labor relations in 

this country, especially at a time when both seem to 
Be Hee ees aha 

-Paul Nussbaum 

Journalist 


1986 300 pp. (approx) 
0-89885-319-2 hard $34.95 


0-89885-320-6 paper $14.95 


Butler, Matilda, Ph.D. and 

William Paisley, Ph.D., Editors 
WOMEN AND THE MASS 
MEDIA 





The authors demonstrate that media 
have become pivotal factors in determin- 
ing whether current sex-role st 
will be perpetuated or transformed. 


. A thorough discussion of sexism im media 
Re a. . the potential 
the mass media has for perpetrating or transform- 
ing sex-role stereotypes is clearly demonstrated in 
this volume. . . provides information that affects 


us ail. a} 

—The Spokeswoman 
1980 . 432 PP: 
0-87705-409-6 cloth $39.95 
0-87705-419-3 paper $19.95 


Phone orders: (212) 243-6000 
(have credit card information ready) 
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For mainframes (IBM, DE C, etc.) 


TSP 4.0: a greatly enhanced version of the Time Series Processor, in use 
at over 800 sites worldwide. TSP is a complete prcgramming language for 
econometrics. An interactive version for DEC/Vax is now available. 

Coming soon: Version 4.1, with Probit, Tobit, MN Logit, sample selection, 
faster and more accurate nonlinear estimation, and many other improvements to 
the program. ` 


RATS: a complete package for vector autoregressive models of time series. 


For micros (IBM PC and compatibles) 
PSA: a low cost econometric package, with no limits on data storage. 
Coming soon: a complete implementation of TSP 4.1 on IBM PC (512K). 


For more info, write or call (415) 326-1927 
TSP International - PO Box 61015 « Palo Alto, CA 94306 


Journals of the 
American Sociological Association 


American Sociological Review (Sheldon Stryker, Editor; Bi-monthly) 


ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $35 U.S./$40 elsewhere; institutions, $72 U.S./$75 
elsewhere 


Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of Reviews (Barbara Laslett, Editor; Bi-monthly) 
ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $30 U.S./$35 eléewhere; institutions, $66 U.S.469 


elsewhere 

Journal of Health and Social Behavior (Eugene Gallagher, Editor; Quarterly) 
Social Psychology Quarterly (Peter Burke, Editor; Quarterly) 

Sociology of Education (Maureen Hallinan, Editor; Quazterly) 


Teaching Sociology (Theodore C. Wagenaar, Editor; Quarterly) 
Rates for all quarterly journals: ASA members, $13; non-members, $25 U.S./$30 elsewhere; 
institutions, $48 U.S./$51 elsewhere 


Sociological Theory (Norbert Wiley, Editor; Semi-annucl) 
ASA members, $13; non-members, $19 U.S./$22 elsewhere; Institutions, $24 U.S./827 elsewhere 


1722 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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ASA Rose Monograph Series 


(Published by Cambridge University Press) 

(Ernest Q. Campbell, Editor) 

Middle Start: An Experiment in the Educational Enrichment of Young Adoles- 

cents, by J. Milton Yinger, Kiyoshi Ikeda, Frank Laycock, and Stephen J. Cutler 

(Cloth—$27.95; Paper—$10.95) 
Education, Employment and Migration: Israel in Comparative Perspective, by 


Paul Ritterband (Cloth—-$29.95; Paper—$10.95) 
Class, Race and Worker Insurgency: The League of Revolutionary Black Work- 
ers, by James A. Geschwender (Cloth—$10.95) 


Protest and Participation: The New Working Class in Italy, by John R. Low-Beer 
(Cloth—$29.95; Paper—$10.95) 
Continuity and Change: A Study of Two Ethnic Communities in israel, by Rita 


James Simon - (Cloth—-$29.95; Paper—$10.05) 
Opening and Closing: Strategies of Information Adaptation in Society, by Orrin 
E. Klapp (Cloth—$34.50; Paper—$10.95) 
Tasks and Social Relationships In Classrooms: A Study of Instructional Organ- 
ization and tts Consequences, by Steven T. Bossert (Paper—$9.95) 
Understanding Events: Affect and the Construction of Social Action, by David 
R. Heise (Cloth—-$29.95; Paper—$10.95) 
From Student to Nurse: A ‘Longitudinal Study of Socialization, by ida Harper 
Simpson (Cloth—$29.95; Paper—$10.95) 


Sociological Explanation as Translation, by Steven Turner 
(Cloth—$24.95 Paper—$9.95) 


Working Daughters of Hong Kong, by Janet Salaff 
, (Ctoth—$34.50; Paper—$12.95) 
Religion and Fertility, by Joseph Chamie (Cloth—$29.95; Paper—$9.95) 
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E THOMAS J. FARARO (E-State Structuralism: 
A Theoretical Method), Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Pittsburgh, is writing on 
theoretical sociology and, with John Skvoretz, 
working on formal-theoretical models dealing with 
social structure. He edited Mathematical Ideas and 
Sociological Theory: Current State and Prospects, 
1984. JOHN SKVORETZ, Professor, Department 
of Sociology, University of South Carolina, is 
conducting research on the social organization of 
action, and on biased net theory models of social 
structure and social networks. 


E CECILIA L. RIDGEWAY (Expectations, Legit- 
imation, and Dominance Behavior in Task Groups) 
is Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa. She 
is working on legitimation processes in informal 
status orders, on the role of dominance behavior in 
the status processes of task groups, an on theory to 
account for sex differences in task and socioemotional 
behavior in same- and mixed-sex groups. Her The 
Dynamics of Small Groups was published in 1983. 
JOSEPH BERGER is Professor.and Chair, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Stanford University, and 
Senior Research Fellow, the Hoover Institution. 
His major research interests are in the development 
of theories of different types of social processes, 
e.g., status, justice, control and affect. He is also 
interested in developing methods to describe and 
assess the growth of sociological theories. He is 
co-editor, with Morris Zelditch, Jr., of Status, 
Rewards, Influence: How Expectations Organize 
Behavior, 1985. 


= BETH A. RUBIN (Class Struggle American 
Style: Unions, Strikes and Wages), Assistant 
Professor, Department of Sociology, Cornell 
University, is researching the impact of labor- 
capital accord on corporate profits in the U.S. and 
Britain (with B.T. Smith), the impact of institu- 
tional contexts on strike rates in the post-war U.S., 
and on the labor movement in the context of 
industrial differentiation and economic segmenta- 
tion (with M. Wallace and L. Griffin). 


E CHARLES N. HALABY (Worker Attachment 
and Workplace Authority), Associate Professor of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin at Madison, is 
engaged in historical analyses of urban political 
machines and of the rationalization of the employ- 
ment relationship, and cross-sectional and panel 
analyses of sex differences in job quitting. 


E MARSHALL I. POMER (Labor Market Struc- 
ture, Intragenerational Mobility, and Discrimina- 
tion: Black Male Advancement Out of Low-Paying 
Occupations, 1962-1973) is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology and Economics, University of California 
at Santa Cruz. His research focuses on the 
evaluation of statistical methods and the quantifi- 


cation of structural sources of inequality. His 
Intergenerational Occupational Mobility in the 
Unites States: A Segmentation Perspective ap- 


peared in 1981. 


E ROBERT DREEBEN (Race, Instruction, and 
Leaming), Professor, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, is currently doing work on 
the social organization of schools and the impact of 
schooling on learning. His How Schools Work, 
with Rebecca Barr, was published in 1983. ADAM 


‘GAMORAN, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 


University of Wisconsin at Madison, is planning a 
longitudinal study of tracking, instruction, and 
learning in middle- and high-school English and 
social studies classes. 


m DOUGLAS S. MASSEY (The Settlement Pro- 
cess Among Mexican Migrants to the United 
States) is Assistant Professor, Population Studies 
Center and the Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His current research is a 
comprehensive study of residential segregation of 
Hispanics, blacks, and Asians in the 60 largest 
metropolitan areas of the United States, using 1980 
census data. Return to Aztldn: The Social Process 
of International Migration from Western Mexico, 
with Rafael Alafcon, Jorge Durand, and Humberto 
González, will be published in 1987. 


mE JENNIFER GLASS (Attitude Similarity in 
Three-Generational Families: Socialization, Status 
Inheritance, or Reciprocal Influence?) is Assistant 
Professor, Department of Sociology, University of 
Notre Dame. She is currently conducting work on 
household organization, division of labor, and 
mental health outcomes, a8 well as work character- 
istics and patterns of occupational segregation. 
VERN L. BENGTSON is Professor, Department 
of Sociology and Director, Gerontology Research 
Institute, Andrus Gerontology Center, University 
of Southern California. His current research is on 
intergenerational relations, gerontology, and social 
structure and socialization. He co-edited, with Joan 
Robertson, Grandparenthood, 1985, and is co- 
editor, with David J. Mangen, of the forthcoming 
The Measurement of Intergenerational Relations. 
CHARLOTTE CHORN DUNHAM is a Ph.D. 
candidate, Department of Sociology, University of 
Southern California, currently researching changes 
over time in attitudes and life styles of former 
political activists of the 1960s. 


E SUSAN LOVEGREN BOSWORTH (Structure 
as Process: Organization and Role), Research 
Associate, Department of Sociology, College of 
William and Mary, continues her collaborative 
research with Gary Kreps on organizing, role 
dynamics, and social networks during the emer- 
gency period of natural disasters. GARY A. 
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KREPS, Associate Professor and Chair, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, College of William and Mary, 
along with the noted work with Susan Lovegren 
Bosworth, continues his comparative studies of 
organizing in disasters through analysis of archival 
materials. 

m ROBERT L. KAUFMAN (Using Adjusted 
Crosstabulations to Interpret Log-Linear Relation- 
ships) is Assistant Professor of Sociology, Ohio 
State University. He is undertaking collaborative 
work on the impact of technology on work 
organization and work outcomes, beginning with 


t t 


studies in the Columbus area. Other research in 
progress is on. the relationship between black-white 
inequality and unionization, the use of disaggre- 
gated data to analyze aggregate relationships, and 
techniques for interpreting log-linear results. PAUL 
G. SCHERVISH is Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Boston College and Director, Social Welfare 
Research Institute. He is Director of the Study on 
Wealth and Fhilanthropy, a two-year study of the 
social meaning and use of private wealth. His The 
Structural Dztermmates of Unemployment was 
published in 1983. 
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Manuscripts (100 to’ 300 typed pages) are solicited for publica- 
tion in the ASA Arnold and Caroline Rose Monograph Series. 
The Series welcomes a variety of types of sociological work— 
qualitative or quantitative empirical studies, and theoretical or 
methodological treatises. An author should submit three copies 
of a manuscript for consideration to the Series Editor, Professor 
Ernest Q. Campbell, Department of Sociology, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville,. TN 37235. 
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E-STATE STRUCTURALISM: A THEORETICAL METHOD* 


THOMAS J. FARARO 
University of Pittsburgh 


JOHN SKVORETZ 
University of South Carolina 


This paper unifies two strands of theoretical method in sociology. On the one hand, the 
structuralist or network program of research involves the fundamental rule that basic data 
and analytic procedures of sociology must focus on social relations. This leads to. theories 
about structural stabililty.or change, for example, although the network approach generally 
has been stronger on technique than on explanatory theory. An interest in’ theoretical 
explanation is the basis of the second theoretical method, which is drawn from the 
expectation states theoretical research program: namely, the idea of a dynamic co-causal 
process involving an unobservable relational construct termed an expectation state and an 
observable form of social behavior. The paper outlines the basic ideas of each of these two 
theoretical methods. It then proposes a new theoretical method which synthesizes the two 


and whose function is to provide a procedure for constructing explanatory models of social - 


structural stability and change. This new method is termed ‘‘E-state structuralism.’’ An 
extended example is provided of how the method is used to construct a theory, first 
presenting the theory in axiomatic form and then empirically testing it. The subject matter of 
the theory is the over-time transformation in the structure of dominance relations among a 
small group of animals. The paper concludes with a review of how the generic method was 


sa in the particular theory. 


In recent years, some sociologists who are 
interested in the development of formal theory 
have shifted their attention from the sheer format 
of statements to the theoretical procedures (Willer, 
1984) or theoretical methods (Freese, 1980) that 
enhance the effectiveness of theoretical analysis. 
Others have stressed the importance of building 
relations among theories of a -non-competitive 
kind, relations that can lead to a more cumulative 
science (see especially, Wagner and Berger, 
1985). This paper contributes to both of these foci. 
On the one hand, it proposes a particular 


theoretical method and applies it to generate a- 


theory to explain a certain modest range of 
phenomena. The generic method, by contrast with 
the illustrative application, should be applicable to 
other episodes of theoretical analysis, On the other 
hand, the method involves a synthesis of two 
prevailing theoretical procedures used in distinct 
theoretical contexts. Hence, the contribution dis- 
cussed exhibits an integration of certain method- 
ological components of two theoretical research 
programs in‘the sense of Wagner and Berger 
(1985). One of the programs is the structuralist 
program, as set out, for instance, by Berkowitz 
(1982), in which structural analysis in terms of 
social networks is the main focus. The other 
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program is expectation states theory, as found, for 
example, in Berger, et al. (1974). Thus, this paper 
outlines one particular: ‘theoretical method, a 
procedure that can be.useful in creating theories, 
by drawing upon and syrithesizing components of 
two disconnected theoretical research programs. 


SYNTHESIS OF A THEORETICAL METHOD 


Four steps accomplish. the ‘objective of the paper. 
The first step consists of a statement of the key 
methodological principles of structural analysis as’ 
understood in the social’ networks research pro- 
gram. The second step involves a similar statement 
in regard to the expectation | states ' research 
program. The third step is exposition of the new 
method, which is termed E-state structuralism. 
Finally, the theoretical method is used to formulate 
an explanatory theory of a particular range of 
phenomena. 


Structural Analysis 


The basic idea of structural analysis in the social 
networks research tradition is that a concrete social 
structure is a network of relations among social 
entities. The focus of analysis is the relational 
system as such, the bundle of relations that connect 
the units.! The first and most significant step in 


! By contrast, for instance, another meaning of 


structure often used in macrosociology is that a structural 
property is an attribute of a distribution such as the 
inequality of the distribution of wealth in a society or the 
distribution of jobs in terms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary sectors (cf. Blau, 1977). The structuralist 
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research is the specification of a set of relations on , 


a concrete population (of social units). Structural 
analysis means the utilization of analytic proce- 


dures that require as essential data inputs the states. 


of such relations. By contrast, alternative methods 
will assume that such relations exist and perhaps 
discursively characterize them, but their method- 
ological position does not call for relational data as 


an essential requirement of empirical research. All, 


more particular features of social network analysis, 
developed by various research groups in this 
tradition, presuppose the fundamental rule that 
relations must be the basic data and not merely the 
subject of abstract discussion.- 

As a corollary of this orientation, all interesting 
questions about social phenomena are questions 
about structure in the network sense. For example, 
a structuralist might study a system of interaction 
with the objective of mapping its successive states 
into successive networks that exhibit gradual or 
abrupt shifts in form. Such shifts in the form of a 
network are structural changes. Again, a structur- 


alist might study in. a microanalytic manner the 


interactions in a group with the objective of 
studying how a relation between nodes A and B is 
affected by their relations to node C. Questions 
about the attributes or dispositions of the nodes, 
such as attitudes, also become interesting when the 
attributes are seen as consequences of prior 
network states. For example, in his mathematical 
model dealing with union. elections, Coleman 
(1964, p. 347) appeared to be dealing with an 
attribute of a node: the individual’s orientation to 
one or another of two candidates, changing over 
time as the election neared. In. fact, Coleman took 
a structuralist approach. Each union shop is 
represented as a small network. Each node is in 
one of two (vote orientation) states. The state of 
the node changes over time. And now the 
structuralism: the probability rate of transition of 
any one node depends on the state of the network 
of nodes and this holds true for every node in the 
network. Hence there is .a.process of change in 
distribution of opinions in each such shop, 
displaved as a function of the network of relations 
that connects the nodes and mediates the influences 
from others. For a hundred shops, then, .an 
ageregate outcome or distribution emerges that 
determines an election outcome, but the explana- 
tion of that outcome involves a network process. 
Details on this interpretation of the model are given 
by Fararo (1973, Sect. 13.2). 

To sum up: the basic principles of structuralism, 


in this methodological sense, are that interesting - 
sociological questions and appropriate sociological 





methodology principle asserts that any such distribution 


ig an outcome of interactions that (a) are contingent on 
the given network configuration of relations and (b) help 
to maintain or change that network. 
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data are focused on social relations, not as the 
presupposed but unmapped background for re- 
search, but as the central arena of research 
operations and theoretical analyses. Toulmin (1953) 
describes.. discovery in theoretical sciences as a 
matter of developing a technique of inference with 
an accompanying model of the phenomena which 


. gives the technique intuitive content and appeal, 


such that one can explain particular phenomena by 
deploying the technique and the model to particular 
circumstances. Structuralists, in the sense intended 
here, utilize the mathematics of graph theory and 
related formalisms that represent structures; they 
deploy: a model that says that social systems are 
bundles of interconnected social relations, each 
represented by a type of tie in a graph or other such 
object; and they. attempt to explain particular 
phenomena using such nodes of representation, as 
illustrated by Coleman’s model explaining election 
outcomes. 


Expectation States Theory 


The second research program is essentially a type 
of sociological social psychology as is indicated by 
the chapter on the subject by Meeker in the volume 
edited by Rosenberg and Turner (1981). Fararo 
(1978) analyzes the program in terms of the 
framework used by Mullins (1973), itself a 


` structuralist theory of the development of scientific 


research groups. Finally, there is a recent state- 
ment from within the program by two of its leading 
researchers, Berger and Zelditch (1985). 
Essentially, expectation states theory (hereafter, 
EST) formulates discrete theories of recurrent 
interpersonal processes with the objective of 
accounting for the fundamental sociological fea- 
tures of social systems as these can be seen to 
emerge in social interaction. What the various 
theories have in common is first, a commitment to 


‘an abstract and generalizing approach, usually but. 


not inevitably experimentally-oriented, and sec- 
ond, the deployment of the theoretical construct, 
“‘expectation states.’ Both of these elements 
require some explication. 

The commitment to abstract formulations con- 
trasts with theories formulated in terms of 
particular historical-cultural categories, as might 
be found, for instanace, in neomarxist analyses of 
the contemporary world system. The commitment 
to generalized formulations means that the program 
focus is on the development of principles, stated in 
abstract terms, that apply whenever certain ab- 
stractly stated scope conditions are satisfied. (The 
idea of scope conditions is developed in consider- 
able detail, with illustrations, by Cohen, 1980). 

The deployment of the construct ‘‘expectation 
state” implies a number of things. First, an 
expectation state contrasts with observable behav- 
ior. The relation is this: at any moment, behavior 
by A toward B is a function of (properties of) 
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expectation states of A vis-a-vis B and possibly 
toward other parties; such expectation states arise 
in a feedback loop from the consequences, for the 
actor, of observed actions taken toward B (and 
possibly others) at earlier times. In short, behavior 
is a function of expectation states and such states 
arise in prior social interaction. Secondly, ‘‘expec- 
tation state’’ as a theoretical construct contrasts 
with phenomenologically available states of expec- 


tation. That is, if E is an expectation state it'is not . 


an epistemic. requirement on E that the actor to 
whom the researcher attributes E be able to say; in 
so many words, that E is his or her conscious state 
of expectation. For example, if in doing what the 
investigator calls deference toward another- actor, 
the actor ‘denies (or affirms) that he acts: on the 
basis of expecting the other to dominate, master, 
coerce, or reward him or her, this denial or 
affirmation in no way disconfirms or confirms the 
posit that the actor is in state E vis-a-vis the other 
actor. (However, it may become a target research 
problem to link the state E to such denials or 
affirmations as one variable is causally related to 
another.) In the language of present-day causal 
model-building, expectation states are latent vari- 
ables connected to observables by postulation. The 


confirmation of such postulation occurs through 


the theoretical linkages that allow predictions about 
the observables which may be shown to be in good 
agreement with the facts. 

The use of the expectation state construct, then, 
is a theoretical procedure by which one attempts to 
construct abstract and generalized theories of 


interpersonal processes that are either induced’ 


within a given social structure or are productive of 
an emergent social structure. Hence, EST’ is 
definitely concerned with structure, such- as 


prestige and power hierarchy and the conditions ` 


under which it emerges. How, then, does it differ 
from our first research program? 

To address this question, we use the three 
elements from Toulmin (1953) once again: the 
novel technique of inference, the model, and the 
demonstration that phenomena are explained by 
deployment of the model and technique. The 
fundamental principle of EST may be said’ to be: 
observable social actions (by any one actor toward 
one or more other actors) are generated through 
information processing involving internal relational 
states connecting cognitive units representing 
attributed information about the actors. An expec- 
tation state is such an internal relational. state 
connecting cognitive units. This ‘principle is 
connected to the formalism of graphs, just’ as 
structural analysis is. But the model is quite 
different. Structuralism employs a social system 
frame of reference. EST employs an actor-situation 
frame of reference. -For structuralism, ‘the graph 
represents a bundle of objective social relations 
such as those of kinship (‘‘brother of’’), economy 
(‘‘shares corporate board membership with’’), or 
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_ polity (‘‘is subject to the military domination of’’). 


For EST, the graph represents a bundle of mental 
relations among cognitive units, representing the 
situation from the point.of view of the actor. 
Although the inference‘tools in both cases utilize 
counting processes on graphs (see, for instance, 
Berger. et al., 1977), ‘since the interpretations of 
the formal techniques are so different the researach 
programs rarely cross paths. The EST theorists aim 
to explain how certain recurrent features of social 
life, such as status orders, arise from social 
interaction. Essentially; they are symbolic interaction- 
ists. (This point is developed in detail by Stryker, 
forthcoming.) Only their translation of their 
commitment into often very artificial experimental 
situations has prevented greater recognition in the 
community of sociological theorists that EST is a 
sophisticated offshoot of the ‘‘micro-interactionist 


tradition’’ (the reference here is to the three 


traditions spelled out recently by Collins, 1985). 

- Another way of seeing the difference between 
the EST approach and structuralism 1s to note how 
they differ in treating concrete social relations. 
Consider the relations of co-authorship and schol- 
arly apprenticeship in science. For a structuralist, 
such as Mullins (1973), these are two of several 
empirically identifiable ‘types of ties connecting 
scientists in a communication network. The focus 
is on structures defined in terms of patterns of such 
tiés and on structural ‘transformations over time. 
Concretely, this provides’a model of the birth and 
death of theory groups that make science. For an 
expectation ‘states theorist, expectation states asso- 
ciated with these two relations provide the basis for 
status-organizing processes (Berger and Zelditch, 
1985). That is, such expectations account not only 
for why say, the graduate student assistant will 
defer to the senior scientist in a situation in which 


they are to decide on where to submit a jointly 


authored manuscript; they account also for such 
deference in situations’ in which the relations 
appear to be irrelevant; such as one in which they 
are deciding on where: to have lunch together. 
Starting from an empirical pair in one or more 
social relations, then, EST provides a dynamic 


. explanation for the observable features of their 
situated interaction; structuralism embeds the pair 


in a network of such pairs and shifts analytic 
attention to the structure of the network and its 
transformations over‘time. 

In sum, EST focuses on underlying or latent 
relational states that can be interpreted as internal 


States of actors that are activated in social 


situations. Its theoretical procedure of postulating 
such states as connected in mutual causation with 
observable social action is an important component 


of the program that can be drawn upon by theorists 


unwilling to follow the program into the confines 


of. the laboratory or into the elaboration of 


information processing models of the actor. The 
key element is the unobservable postulated charac- 
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ter of these states and their dynamic character as 
they both arise in and subsequently shape concrete 
sociai interaction. It is this core element that we 
unify with a structuralist perspective. 


E-state Structuralism 


Our next step is to outline the generic character of 
the unified theoretical method that involves 
combining elements of these two research pro- 
grams. The present section does this in an abstract 
and general way, while the next section provides 
an example. 

The principles of the ee structuralist method 
are as follows: 


(1) An E-state is'a relational construct, not an 
observable, but it is’ formally connected. to 
observable social behaviors in the form: E-states 
are causes of behaviors and among the conse- 
Sear of social’ behaviors are eee in 
E-states 


(2) A social structure is an equivalence class of 
patterns of complementary or contradictory E- 
states of multiple actors. 


(3) Structural change i is derived, in the logical 
sense, from a dynamaic model formulated in terms 
of E-states, and structural equilibrium is a special 
such derivation. l 


_ Behind these principles, which will be illustrated 
shortly, lies a hierarchy of abstraction as follows: 


social behaviors: 


The observable data are social behaviors, from 
which we infer the existence of E-states as 
co-causal with such behaviors, from which we 
explicate relations among units as conjunctions of 
such E-states (and: which ‘then account for the 
regularity of the observable inferaction connecting 
any such pair); a configuration of such relations we 
simply call a pattern, and. from patterns we 
construct structures as classes: of such patterns 
according to some specified criterion of grouping 
patterns into classes. Thus the relational data of 
structuralism are interpreted so as to reappear as in 
the middle of an abstractive hierarchy in which the 
more primitive data would be E-states (were they 
observable) and still more primitive data (which 
are. observable) are the social behaviors. This 
hierarchy does not involve an ontological priority 
of. any level. over another. It is more of an 
epistemological priority ordering: evidence . of 
structure is based on evidence of patterns, which 
involve relations; the constitution of relations —not 
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evidence for them—is a matter of E-states, but 
evidence for E-states ultimately comes from 
confirmation of theories using E-states to make 
predictions of observable social behavior: Hence, 
the behaviors have an epistemic priority in terms of 
the nature of evidence, but this does not at all 
threaten the structuralist premise that behaviors 
depend on structure: the interpretation of the 
E-states as causal generators of behaviors toward 
others and the interpretation of structure as (a class 
of) patterns of relations which are constituted by 
such E-states merely affirm this premise. 

From the perspective of E-state structuralism, 
social network analysis is a bit too skewed toward 
a data-analysis focus. The fascination with objec- 
tive social relations and their patterning leads to a 
preoccupation with devising numerical measures 
and discovering correlations among network prop- 
erties. As others have pointed’ out (Anderson, 
1979; Granovetter, 1979), network analysis which 
is too skewed toward data analysis has no 
theoretical cumulativeness, only a growing and 
impressive armory of technical tools of analysis. 
E-states, as connected with a structural focus on 
networks and their properties and especially in 
their dynamic character, may help provide a route 
to a more theoretically oriented structuralism. On 
the other hand; the potential of the theoretical 
construct method as used in expectation states 
theory has been slow in actualization beyond the 
research group that routinely ‘applies this construct 
to experimental data. E-state structuralism is a 
theoretical method~-a set of formal procedures 
associated with the formulation of theories and 
with methodological principles guiding their use— 
which is oné way of integrating these two sets of 
commitments and ideas. In the next section, this 
sketchy indication of the generic character of 
E-state structuralism is filled in with illustrative 
content to make the ideas clearer. 

One reason for writing ‘‘E-state’’ instead of 
“‘expectation’ state’’ is that there is reason to 
believe that some of the same theoretical ideas 
worked out in sociology for human groups will 
apply to other animal groups. (For a persuasive and 
fascinating account of social relational dynamics 
among chimpanzees, see DeWaal, 1982.) The use 
of the concept in the EST tradition ties it to the 
concept of the self. In a Meadian tradition, this in 
turn ties the concept to the symbolizing capacity 
level of human language. Hence, to allow 
application of this theoretical method to any 
structural problem, not just human social structural 
phenomena, the tie between the theoretical con- 
struct and the concept of the self must be broken. 
All ‘‘expectation states’? are E-states, but not 
conversely. That is, in some species, E-states are 
relational constructs that do. not presuppose 
self—other conceptions and evaluations that are the 
stock-in-trade of EST theorists and other symbolic 
interactionists. Our E-state formulations are vali- 
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dated, as scientifically significant, if they function 
in theories that make predictions about social 
behavior and social structures that are verified. So 
a priori denial that, say, chickens can have 
expectations is out of order: as pointed out earlier 
in this paper, “‘expectation states” (and now, of 
course, E-states) are constructs, not phenomenolog- 
ical entities. This does not mean they are unreal, 
only that their reality is a topic for research tied to 
theories that use such states successfully to explain 
phenomena. With this said, we move on to the 


details of the illustrative theory using E-state 


structuralism as a theoretical method. 


ILLUSTRATION: DOMINANCE HIERARCHY 
FORMATION 


Background 


The following example arises from a theoretical 
background of interest in phenomena of dominance 
hierarchy formation in animal groups, a topic of 
interest both to biologists and sociologists, dating 
back to Allee (1938) and currently best represented 
in the work of Ivan Chase (1980, 1982). 

In a wide variety of distinct species, the 
phenomenon of dominance hierarchy formation 
has been documented (see Wilson, 1975 for a 
review). Dominance relations between pairs of 
animals are identified in terms of aggressive and 
submissive behaviors or gestures. The empirical 
regularity is that dominance patterns—sets of all 
pairwise dominance relations in a group—tend 
toward a linear hierarchical form in which there is 
one individual who dominates all others, an 
individual who dominates all but the first, and so 
on. In a comprehensive paper on the subject Chase 
(1980) showed that an adequate theory of the 
tendency .to linear hierarchy would have to 
abandon two lower-order aproaches: one based on 
physical or other properties of individuals alone 


and the other based on independent pairwise — 


events. Citing experimental evidence of his own 
studies, Chase showed that triadic unit or ‘‘building- 
block’’ is adequate to account for the generality of 
the phenomenon. Chase studied groups of three 
previously unacquainted chickens. For each such 
triad, observers recorded aggressive behavior over 
time. Chase (1980, 1982a, 1982b) provides an 
elegant explanation for the tendency to linear 
hierarchy in two steps. First, he notes that if we 
study the sequences of dominance relation forma- 
tion, we note that after the initial relation has 
formed (between, say, A and B), the formation of 
the next relation results in one of the four 
configurations in Figure 1. 

The upper two both guarantee transitivity, no 
matter what happens in the third pair. Here already 
one dominates two or two dominates one. The 
transitivity of the triad is guaranteed. For the 
bottom two, however, a cycle can result, but even 
here transitivity can also occur. Second, Chase 
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Figure 1. Sequences in Dominance Relation Formation. 


A A 

B c pa te 
A A 

B c E ER 


reports that the upper two types of configuration 
are empirically far more frequent than the lower 
two: ‘‘One dominates two’’ occurred in 74 percent 
of the triads, ‘‘two dominates one” in 17 percent, 
and the lower two patterns occurred only once each 
(4 percent each). So 91 percent of the triads used a 
sequence that guaranteed transitivity, in which 
either the bystander (C) is dominated by the 
superior (A) or dominates the inferior (B) in the 
initial pair forming the relation. Chase’s bystander 
effect has been found to hold also for rhesus 
macaques (Barchas and Mendoza, 1984). Other 
recent papers on dominance relations may be found 
in Barchas (1984). 

To implement E-state structuralism to create a 
formal theory of dominance hierarchy formation, 
the strategy is to regard observable behaviors of 
deference as functions of underlying E-states 
which are not empirically identified per se. These 
states are imputed to the animals but not equivalent 
to consciously held beliefs. The basic idea is that 
just as behavior is a function of the state, so 
transitions from state to state are the result of 
“‘feedback’’ from behavior. Hence, the description 
of a system has two articulated levels, the 
unobservable level of the E-states and the observ- 
able level of behaviors. 

This theoretical device separates the meaning of 
dominance and its function from the problem of 
empirical identification of whether or not a specific 
pair of animals arein the relation at a particular 
time. We define ‘‘dominance relation’ as a 
complementary pair of E-states interpreted intu- 
itively as follows: animal x is ready-to-dominate 
animal v and y is ready-to-defer to x. We postulate 
that, in this relational situation, x may attack y but 
y never attacks x. The process we observe, as in 
Chase’s data, is a sequence of attack behaviors. 
The process we propose that generates this 
observable process involves the formation of 
E-states and the consequent constraints on attacks 
when these are formed. Our basic hypothesis of the 
Chase-type, in this framework, is that given no 
dominance relation, when animal x attacks animal 
y the relation forms with a certain probability and 
also the dominance relations x-z and z-y may 
form, this being the ‘‘bystander effect.’’ Intu- 
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itively, when x attacks y, the attack may ‘‘mold’’ 
itself into the E-states of x and y—it may ‘‘take’’ 
in the sense of setting up a permanent pattern for 
future encounters. Similarly, when z observes x 
attacking y, then, a state of z ready-to-dominate y 
may form and another, z ready-to-defer to x, may 
form. If we were to deal with these events in all 
their detail, we would need to consider analogous 
events involving x and y vis-a-vis z, suggested by 
the complementariness of the E~-states that define 
dominance. But we simplify the model for the sake 
of analytical tractability; the bystander events refer 
to the formation or not of dominance relations 
between z and x and between z and y. 

A relationally formulated mathematical model of 
dominance processes was presented by Bartos 
(1967). It was originally formulated in The Bulletin 
of Mathematical Biophysics by Anatol Rapoport 
(1949a, 1949b, 1950) and H. G. Landau (195la, 
1951b, 1953). This model, however, predicts a 
much lower equilibrium probability of a hierarchi- 
cal structure than is observed empirically. But its 
distinction between pattern- (of relations among 
animals) and structure (realized in various patterns) 
is part of the intuition behind the principles of 
E-state structuralism. The paper by Fisek (1974) is 
another important antecedent of this method, 
which, however, assumes transitivity in a relation 
whereas we want to generate that transitivity as an 
equilibrium outcome with high probability. 

The axiomatic theory is presented formally, 
followed by a derivation of a Markov chain, and 
then a derivation of the probability of the 
hierarchical structure as a function of the underly- 
ing parameters, the probabilities of the formation 
of those E-state patterns which are the dominance 
relation, 


Definitions and Axioms of the Theory 


There are two types of E-states for a given animal 
(x) toward any one other such animal (y), 
interpreted as follows: 


XEyy Means x is in the ‘“‘high’’ state toward y, 
ready-to-dominate 


XE, Vv means x is in the ‘‘low’’ state toward y, 
ready-to-be-dominated 


The ‘‘ready to be dominated’ state E; will also 
be referred to as ‘‘ready-to-defer.’’ In these terms, 
we say that x is in the dominance relation to y and 
write xDy when complementarity holds: 


xDy if and only if xEyy and yE,x 


We are assuming that Eg and Erp are mutually 
exclusive states: not both xEgy and xE,y, for all x, 
y. E denotes the absence of either such state. If 
xDy, then xEyy, by definition and hence not xEyy. 
But then we cannot have yDx. So, as desired, D is 


asymmetric. 
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For any (unordered) pair there are nine possible 
F-state descriptions, since each organism can be in 
any of three (Ey, EL, E) states vis-a-vis the other. 
For a group of organisms, then, the state of the 
system consists of a pattern of such state 
descriptions and there are 9 Xx 9X... XQ 
possible states where the number of 9s is the 


number of pairs. So there are 9 @ states for a group 
of size m. Even when the size is only three, this 
yields 729 states. So we simplify. We assume that 
attack events will have an effect on both parties or 
not so that 


xEny if and only if yE X 
xEy if and only if yEx 
So the state of a pair now reduces to one 


dimension, say x to y as E, E& or Ey with 
complementary E, Ey, EL of y to x assumed. 


Hence the state space is reduced in size to 3. For 
triads, then, there are 27 possible states. In short, 
as in dominance models generally, either the 
relation does not exist (write D) or xDy or yDx. 
However, unlike past mathematical models which 
do not distinguish between the E-state level and the 
observable action process, in this model D is not 
identified with any particular attack event or attack 
event sequence. Note how we are once again 
implementing the main principles of E-state 
structuralism. 

It is convenient to represent the dominance 
pattern by a matrix as well as by the graph used 
earlier; namely, 1 indicates D exists in the given 
direction (row to column) and O indicates it does 
not (combining both E and E). Summing a row 
gives the number of organisms dominated by a 
given organism; summing a column gives the 
number of dominating that organism.? 

In the following, we let t=0, 1,2, . . . be the 


- ordinal number of the act so that ‘‘time’’ is 


discrete. No changes of state occur, we assume, 
between attack events. We are thinking of a group 
of size three, but write it in some generality to 
prepare for subsequent extension to larger groups. 
Axioms 
Axiom I. (Initial Condition) At t=O, every pair 
is in state D. 


Axiom 2. (E-state Formation) At any t, if a pair 
is in state D and if one member x attacks another 


2 We term this matrix a dominance matrix, but the 


reader should realize that because the relationships are 
being formed over time, the term ‘‘dominance matrix” is 
being extended to incomplete relations, whereas it 
usually refers to complete relations, i.e., relations 
holding in one or another direction for every pair, as 
noted in Fararo (1973, p. 80). An analogous remark 
holds concerning dominance patterns and dominance 
structures, as defined here. 
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y, then xDy forms with probability m. 


Axiom 3. (E-state Stability) Once D is formed, it 
is retained: for any x, y and t, if xDy at t, then 
xDy att + 1 no matter what attack event occurs 
at t. 


Axiom 4. (Deference). At any t, if xDy, then y 
does not attack x at t. 


_ Axiom 5. (Bystander). At any t, suppose an 
attack occurs, say x attacks y. Call the bystander 
z. Then: 


(i) if xDz at t, then xDz at t+1 with 
probability 8 

(ii) if zDy at t, then zDy at t+1 with 
probability ð . 


and events (i) and (ii) are independent and also 
independent of the event in Axiom 2. 


Axiom 6. (Attack) At any t, given the.constraint 
of Axiom 4, all potential attacks have the same 
probability of occurrence. 


How the Process Works 


To see how the process specified by the axioms 
works, we start with a three-by-three zero matrix 
(Axiom 1). With probability of 1/6, some x attacks 
some y (Axiom 6) where at this time all logically 
possible attacks are also potential attacks (i.e., not 
ruled out by Axiom 4). According to Axiom 2, 
xDy forms with chance m, xDy remains with 
chance tt=1—r. Independently, according to 
Axiom 5, we have one of the following four 
patterns involving the bystander: 


xDz, zDy (probability 0°) 
xDz, zDy (probability 80) 
xDz, zDy (probability 60) 
xDz, zDy (probability 6”) 


Here = 1—6 and the two component events in 
each pair are independent, by Axiom 5. To 
interpret the first pattern, suppose xDy is forming 
from t to t+ 1 and also xDz, zDy. Then this means 
z ‘‘substitutes’’ for y in the role of ‘‘inferior’’ to x 
and also ‘“‘substitutes’’ for x in the role of 
‘‘superior’’ to y. The bystander, as it were, maps 
the attack directionality into its own relationship to 
the parties. In short, E-states of ready-to-defer and 
ready-to-dominate, respectively, are formed. But 
these states are formed independently, so also we 
can have z ready-to-defer to x but not ready-to- 
dominate y after this attack of x on y. The 
parameter 8 determines how frequently one or 
another of the bystander events occurs. There are 
6X2x4=48 distinct event paths from the zero 
matrix to the next state of the triad: 6 possible 
attack pairs, 2 possible outcomes in the attack pair, 
and 4 possible outcomes involving the bystander. 
However, many of these paths lead to the identical 
matrix in terms of who-dominates-whom. 


Figure 2. Illustration of How the Process Works. 
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As another example, consider the following state 
of the system:? B dominates A and B dominates C 
(see Figure 2). By Axiom 4, A will not attack B 
and C will not attack B, so only four potential 
attacks exist, each with chance 1/4, by Axiom 6. 
Suppose B attacks A. Then by Axiom 3, at t+ 1 B 
still dominates A. C is the bystander. Since B 
dominates C, Axiom 5(i) does not apply and 
Axiom 3 again implies that B dominates C at t+ 1. 
Since C and A are not in the dominance relation, 
however, Axiom 5(ii) applies and C dominates A 
at t+ 1 with chance 0. Hence, in matrix terms we 
have the possible transitions shown in Figure 2. 
There are only three distinct matrices as new states 
of the system, so by ‘adding path probabilities we 
obtain the tree diagram in Figure 3. 

In short, using the axioms we trace out the 
possible events that yield an overall transformation 
of the dominance pattern between t and t+ 1, using 
the ideas that (a) a dominance relation is a 
complementary pair of E-states, (b) E-states, once 
formed, are stable, (c) E-states emerge in interac- 
tion (via consequences of attack events), (d) 
observed attacks are constrained by pre-existing 
E-states, and (e) the bystander dominance relations 
are formed even though the latter is not a direct 
party to the particular attack event generating such 
a bystander E-state formation. 


3 We are using A, B, C to refer to particular animals, 
with x, y, z as logical variables ranging over the three 
members. 
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Figure 3. Result of Adding Path Probabilities in Figure 2. 
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Consequences 


When all transitions are considered we obtain an 
absorbing Markov chain, each state a dominance 
pattern. The absorbing states are those patterns in 
which there are exactly three non-zero entries in 
the matrix representing the dominance relation- 
ships. Two of these absorbing states are cycles 
(intransitive) and six are hierarchies (transitive). 
The transition matrix among all these patterns 
satisfies the conditions for lumpability (Kemeny 
and Snell, 1960), that is, the states can be grouped 


or blocked into classes consistently. When this is 


done, the classes are interpretable as containing 
one or more dominance structures, i.e., equiva- 
lence classes of dominance patterns such that 
labels on the patterns no longer matter. Note how 
we again apply a principle of E-state structuralism. 
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The two cyclic patterns become the one cyclic 
structure, the six hierarchical patterns become the 
one hierarchy. One lumped state contains two 
structures which are equivalent in their transition 
behavior. All these entities are identified in Table 1 
and the lumped transition matrix appears in Table 
2, in the canonical form. (A summary review of 
the absorbing chains in canonical form and details 
on the facts about them used below are given in 
Fararo, 1973: pp. 290-96.) Note that this equiva- 
lence classing procedure works -because the 
dynamics of the hierarchy formation process are 
suitable, that is, a function of structure, only: the 
patterns are formally and substantively isomorphic. 
The attack distribution, which is an equally-likely 
set of probabilities, is also shown as a function in 
Table 2 of the state of the system, alongside the 
matrix. 

Our basic questions about the process now can 
be framed in terms of the process generated by the 
matrix in Table 2. The first question is: what is the 
probability that the process will generate a 
dominance hierarchy? Call this probability py and 
let pc be the probability of the cycle. Let Q be the 
4x4 transition submatrix among the transient states 
and let B=NR where N=(I—Q)7! and R is the 
4x2 submatrix of transition probabilities from 
transient to absorbing states. Then the entry nj of 
N is interpretable as the expected total number of 
times the process is in state S; before absorption, . 
given it starts in state S;. Since for our process, we 
start So, the relevant terms are Ngo, Do1, No2, No3- 
The matrix B is interpretable as the matrix of 
absorption probabilities: the typical entry is the 


Table 1. Dominance Patterns and Structures and the States of the Absorbing Markov Chain After Lumping 
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Table 2. Canonical Form of the Transition Matrix of the Absorbing Markov Chain over Lumped States, 
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probability that the process, starting in a given 


' transient state, absorbs into a given absorbing 


state. Using these two facts, we obtain: 
Pu = 1 — $no a) 
The term noz is the expected number of times in 
state S3 before absorption, given by a complicated 
function of the parameters of the process. 4 
Our conjecture was that:py would be a 
monotone increasing function of @, which is the 
magnitude of ‘‘the bystander effect.” 
Analytical study of (1), given the complexity of 
the formula for ng, proves impossible, but by 
computer calculation of the values of py over a 


grid of values of m and 0, we see from Table 3 


that‘ if @ < m, then pg increases with 6. This result 
shows that as it becomes more probable that the 
bystander relation to the attacker and attackee takes 
the form of E-states ‘‘mirroring’’ and directionality 
of the attack event, then this produces more and 
more probably a dominance hierarchy. However, if 
the bystander is too reactive (0 = t)—relative to 
the chances of the formation of E-states in the 
attack pair—then this smooth result no longer 
holds. Also note that if @ = 0, then py = .75 for 
all w. This proposition says that without the 
bystander effect, the process reduces to dyadic 
encounters in which sooner or later (depending on 
1T), one animal dominates another.in every pair and 
then, in equilibrium, the probability that a 


* The proposition holds but for a small range of 
exception beyond the third decimal place recorded in 
Table 3: around .8 = w < 1 such that for 6 = .7,further 
increases in @ (even though it remains strictly less than qr) 
seem to produce miniscule declines in pH. 


Attack 
5, S3 Distribution 
0 0 {1/3} 
0 0 l - {1/3} 
— 2 
2708 76 {1/6} 
2[70+10+90]  2[x0+70] {1/5} 
5 
Ott 0 {1/4} 
2 
0 Ott ~ {1/4} 


hierarchy exists is simply the random baseline 
chance, that a dominance pattern is one of the six 
ways to obtain a hierarchy rather than one of the 
two ways to obtain a cycle. 

These various consequences and other results are 
derived and discussed in Fararo and Skvoretz 
(forthcoming). The latter paper also shows how the 
same theoretical procedure yields a model for 
groups. of size four. ‘A detailed re-analysis of data 
provided by Ivan Chase is also performed which 
estimates parameters of the model and checks its 
predictions against the data. Although the model 
solves the general problem of generating the high 
equilibrium probability of a hierarchy as a function 
of the bystander parameter, it is less effective in 
predicting the over-time path to equilibrium. One 
common way of testing discrete-time dynamic 
models is to look at events at adjacent pairs of 
times to determine if the model can generate the 
frequency distribution of the possible pairs of 
events. One property of the attack data is that 
repeat attack (x attacks y followed by x attacks y 
again) and double attack (x attacks y and then x 
attacks z) are the two predominant patterns of 
pair-attacks. The model predicts fewer of these two 
pair-attack patterns than actually occur. Note that 
when Axiom 6 applies to generate an attack, it 
depends only on the dominance state of the system 
and not on information about the immediately 
preceding attack event. It is clear that whatever the 
mechanism involved in the generation of attacks it 
almost certainly would imply revision of. Axiom 6. 

It must be emphasized that. the. empirical 
falsification of Axiom 6 is not really surprising. It 
was ‘chosen as a first approximation so that the 
axiomatic theory would lead in relatively simple 
steps to testable derivations. Thus at this point we . 
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Table 3. Equilibrium Probability of Hierarchy as a Function of the Parameters of the Process 
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are in the recurrent situation of theory development 
in which the problem is one of balancing simplicity 
and descriptive accuracy (for-a-discussion of such 
inherent trade-off dilemmas in mathematical theory 
construction, see Héckathom, 1984). 

One revision’ of Axiom 6 in the direction of 
greater accuracy would ‘involve the following idea: 
at any t, one assigns a’rank to each animal, 
allowing ties, based on, the current state of the 
dominance pattern. Then a process is postulated in 
which an opportunity to act does a random walk 
down the ranks: first one Of. the top ranking 
animals gets the opportunity to act (in the empirical 
case, to attack) and if the opportunity is not taken, 
it goes to the next rank down. If it is not taken at 
this rank, the opportunity.goes down another rank. 
If the opportunity is not,taken at the bottom of the 
rank order, then it returns-to the top and the 
process repeats until an act occurs. The constraints 
of the other axioms must also be imposed on this 
process, as in the current version of Axiom 6. This 
process: is a generalization of the model of 
participation in human: ‘groups developed by 
Horvath (1965) and also employed by Fisek 
(1974). But to which other animal will the act be 
directed? Some sort of hypothesis about status 
struggle, in generalized form, would fit in at this 
point.© An empirical test of. this hypothesis along 
with the random walk process would be the 
capacity to account: for the-two major patterns of 
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‘3A referee suggests another possible direction of 
revision of Axiom 6: individual heterogeneity (in such 
attributes as sex and age) may be. significant in setting up 
differential propensities to attack which might be 
represented in the models in terms of an analogue to the 
mover-stayer distinction introduced into mobility models. 

6 For instance, the hypothesis might be: the animal 
selects that animal as a target that maximizes. its expected 
increment in rank, considering the effects on bystanders. 
This would explain why once a dominance relation exists 
ee ree 
rarely attack the latter. 


pair-attack events in Chase’s chicken data.’ 
Although this is not the only possible path of 
revision, it is illustrative of the type of theoretical 
reasoning that might alter Axiom. 6 in the direction 
of greater conformity: with the data. Moreover, in 
anticipation of the properties of primate interac- 
tion, functional alternatives to explicit attack also 
can be introduced as realizations of ‘‘act’’ (e.g., 
stare, threaten). 

These remarks show that our orientation to the 
axiomatic theory is that of treating it as a point of 
departure, not as an arrival at a final destination. 
As is typical in detailed mathematical model- 
building the empirical evaluation is partly positive, 
partly negative, and suggestive of revisions of the 
underlying theory. The novel element here is that 
(1) the theory is formulated in axiomatic terms so 
that it is easier to see its logical structure, to derive 
consequences, and to pinpoint premises requiring 
revision and (2) the theory itself and the derivation 
of consequences from it is produced using a 
generic theoretical method which we call E-state 
structuralism. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Sociological theorists need theoretical procedures 
and methods, just as empirical researchers need 
generic methods of research design, data acquisi- 
tion, and analysis. While this need is widely 
recognized, contributions explicitly intended to 
remedy the gap between what we need and what 
we have are too seldom found. In this paper, then, 
we try to make such a contribution. Our theoretical 
method is based on a unification of methodological 
components drawn from the ‘‘core sets’’ (Wagner, 
1984; Wagner and Berger, 1985) of two theoretical 
paradigms or research programs. From structural 
analysis, in the social networks sense, we draw the 


7 The possibility that specific biological attributes 


might account for the -data is not nullified by this 
procedure, which would allow certain of the parameters 
to be expressed as functions of such attributes. 
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E-STATE STRUCTURALISM 


focus on social structure as a network which 
emerges dynamically and exhibits over-time trans- 
formation in its structural state and may exhibit 
equilibrium properties. From expectation states 
theory, we draw the principle that social behavior 
is a function of unobservable and latent states 
which are formed in social interaction and shape 
subsequent interaction. E-state structuralism, then, 
unifies these ideas and corresponding techniques, 
although it does not claim to unify theories 
invented in the two programs. We are now in a 
position to summarize the main principles of 
E-state structuralism and to indicate how they were 
employed in the illustrative theoretical work. 

The first principle of E-state structuralism 
implicitly defines the idea that an E-state is a 
theoretical construct and: that it is co-causal with 
social behavior. An E-state is a relational entity. It 
is a construct, not an observable, such that it is 
emergent in interaction, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, observable behavior is a function of 
the E-state. This principle is readily seen in terms 
of the illustrative theory. Bearing in mind that 
relation D was defined in terms of complementary 
E-states, not that Axiom 2 pertains to their 
formation, consequent upon a behavioral episode, 
that Axioms 4, 5, and 6 indicate how observable 
behavior depends on the E-states, and that Axiom 
3 postulates a stability element associated - with 
them in order to generate the sort of phenomena we 
typically find: social relations (such as D) usually 
settle into some stable state and so the structures 


they exhibit also tend toward some stability. This ` 


assumption could conceivably be built into the 
principles of E-state structuralism, but we can let 
experience with the method decide such a matter. 

The second principle of E-state structuralism is 
that a social structure is an equivalence class of 
patterns of E-states between various acting units. 
In different theories, this equivalence procedure 
may be defined in different ways. Given the graphs 
representing the patterns of relations among the 
animals, it was natural to define a structure as a 
class of isomorphic patterns, where a pattern was a 
graph with labels, i.e., a pattern was a concrete set 
of relations of dominance among a set of concrete 
animals. The pattern realizes or embodies a 
structure, such as a cycle or a hierarchy. In other 
theoretical formulations, the . formal representa- 
tions—while still broadly structuralist—may differ 
from graphs and require a somewhat different 
definition of the equivalence classes. 

The third and final principle of the E-state 
structuralism is that we utilize assumptions about 
E-state formation and change to derive structural 
transformations. In fact; this is exactly the purpose 
of the illustrative formal theory. Chase has already 
provided the basic explanatory idea of a bystander 
effect. Moreover, the effect was corroborated in 
independent studies of other animal groups. Thus, 
this mechanism may be considered a part of the 
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stock of knowledge of structural mechanisms of 
groups. What the formal theory does is to show 
how one can represent the process in formal detail, 
embodying in the representation the known basic 
mechanism, in such’a way as to logically derive 
the main empirical finding requiring explanation, 
that is, that the group tends toward a structural 
equilibrium which is a hierarchy. To-accomplish 
this derivation’ through E-state structuralism re- 
quires a dynamic model, one which shows how the 
state of some system of interest changes from time 
t to time t+1. From such a theory, derivations 
about equilibrium fall out as special, albeit 
important, cases. As Samuelson (1947) noted long 
ago, comparative statics—the study of how stable — 
states depend on parameters—is a special case of 
dynamics. As the axioms of our theory make clear, 
we formulate the process ,‘'in the small,” a method 
of great significance for theoretical sciences and 
not fully appreciated by non-mathematical theore- 
ticians, in which the basic assumptions are about 
events carrying the state of the system to some new 
state in a small time interval. ‘‘Small'’ depends on 
the level of analysis: an interval which is small for 
sociocultural evolutionary theory is incredibly 
large for small group processes. For a further 
discussion of this idea see Fararo (1973), and for a 
physical context one might want to consult the 
useful study by Margenau (1950). 

E-state structuralism is not perfection.® It is an 
aid to theoretical formulation. It should not be 
thought. that every problem involving social 
structure is being recommended for immediate 
treatment in terms of this method. There is no such 
implication intended. Social structure can and 
should be studied in many ways. E-state structur- 
alism suggests one theoretical method that more 
formally minded theoreticians will want to con- 
sider when they go about formulating explanations 
for structural phenomena, 


© There i one very iniportant difficulty in using the 
method, which will have occured to the more mathemat- 
ical of our readers im all likelihood. Namely, the abstract 
structure of an unobservable state space—a space of 
possible E-states —and a set of probability distributions of 
behavior contingent: on the state, ag in the derived 
Markov chain above, leads to formidable problems of 


- estimation of parameters. With. high-speed computers 


now routinely available, however, this difficulty may not 


be’ as severe now as‘compared with ten years ago. For 


theoreticians, the logic.of the approach, we believe, has 
an attraction that should not be deterred by foreseeable 
difficulties in parameter estimation: Not every applica- 
tion will involve a mathematical model. Those that do 
will need to be done with: the help of colleagues who 
know about parameter estimation problems and how to 
cope with them through the use of computing schemes 
based. on searching a parameter space for best values, 
given the data. 
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This paper proposes an expectation states theory of the legitimation of power and prestige 


orders in task groups. Valued status positions are a reward for those whose distribution 
members develop expectations. The more differentiated these expectations, the more likely 
that the power and prestige order will be treated as legitimate. Applying our formulation to 
various types of group structures we derive a set of theoretical assertions that relate the 
initial status composition of a group to the likelihood tha: its power and prestige order 
becomes legitimatized. These predict, among other things, chat legitimation of structure is 
more likely to develop in heterogeneous status consistent groups than in groups that are 
initially homogeneous, and it is more likely to develop in the latter groups than in 
heterogeneous status inconsistent groups. If verified, these predictions will provide an 
explanation for the difficulty that those who operate from c disadvantaged external status 


position, such as women and minorities in mixed sex or bi-racial groups, often face in trying 


to wield directive power over their members even when thez are task leaders. 


Many aspects of the formation and maintenance of 
power and prestige orders in face-to-face task 
groups have been given a unified theoretical 
account by expectation states theory (Berger et al. 
1974; Berger et al.1977; Berger et al. 1985; 
Ridgeway et al. 1985).! However, two processes 
of presistent interest to sociologists, the role of 
dominance behavior in status processes and the 
legitimation of informal status orders, have yet to 
be dealt with in any detail by this theory. In fact, 
despite persistent evidence of its importance in task 
group status processes, we have at present no well 


` developed theory of the legitimation process in 


small groups (Zelditch and Walker’ 1984). We do 
have theories of dominance behavior (e.g., Rosa 
and Mazur 1979; Mazur et al. 1980; Lee 1979; 
Mazur 1985), but research in this area has not been 
brought together with that on other task group 
status processes in an integrated theoretical expla- 
nation. The goal of this paper is to address these 
problems by providing an expectation states theory 
of certain legitimation processes in task groups. In 
building this theory we seek to account for existing 
findings on legitimation in small groups, to 
explicate further the role of dominance behavior in 
the status orders of human task groups, and to 
derive predictions on the likelihood that legitima- 
tion will occur in different types of group 
structures .? 


*Address all correspondence to: Cecilia Ridgeway, 


Department of Sociology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa 52242. 

1 For a critical discussion of the strategy behind this 
approach to group structure, see Fararo (1978). 

2 Given our primary goal of creating an éxpectation 
states theory of the legitimation process in small groups, 
we have not undertaken a comprehensive analysis of the 
extensive literature on dominance and legitimation which 


The exten: to which members treat positions in a 
behavioral power and prestige order as legitimate 
has been shawn to have a number of effects on task 
group status processes. First of all, it appears to 
affect the type of power use high ranking members 
may successfully engage in, although it may also 
reduce their need to use power (Verba 1961; Burke 
1968; Ridgeway 1982, 1984). With legitimacy, 
high ranking members appear able to engage more 
effectively in directive or domineering behaviors. 
Thus researchers have argued that legitimacy is 
vital for atypical group leaders such as women and 
minorities #0 engage successfully in directive, 
leaderlike tehavior (Eskilson and Wiley 1976; 
Fennell et al. 1978). Problems of legitimacy also 
affect the strategies members with low external 
status must use to gain influence in a task group 
(Meeker ard Wietzel-O’Neill 1977; Ridgeway 
1978, 1982). Finally, Verba (1961) has argued that 
the relationship between legitimacy and power use 
suggests that Bales and Slater’s (1955) well known 
finding of separate task and socioemotional leaders 
may have sulted from low legitimation of the 
groups’ status orders. Burke (1967, 1971) later 
demonstrated that legitimacy did indeed affect the 
extent to which task groups developed integrated 
Status structures in which the powerful were also 
Despite sich evidence of its importance in small 
groups, the process of legitimation remains poorly 
understood in that context. However, insights into 
the fundamental nature of legitimacy can be gained 
from the work of those examining the problem in 
large scale social organizations. As Zelditch and 
Walker (1934) point out in a recent review, most 


is outside the small group context. Such an analysis is a 


task that we believe merits a treatment in its own right. 
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such theorists of legitimation have started with the 
observation that pure power is relatively impotent. 
Therefore, to use power effectively an authority 
must somehow be able to gain or be able to 
presume the support of a significant portion of the 
governed. The problem then becomes the delinea- 
tion of mechanisms by which support comes to be 
mobilized for a given authority structure. It was 
such an analysis which lead Weber (1968) to 
identify his traditional, rational-legal, and charis- 
matic mechanisms of support mobilization for 
societal authority systems. Similarly, resource 
mobilization theorists have examined factors affect- 
ing a social movement’s ability to rally support for 
its goals or undermine support for an opposing 
authority structure (Oberschall 1973; McCarthy 
and Zald 1977; Tilly 1978). In a like vein, our goal 
here is to delineate processes by which members of 
a task group come to invest such support or 
legitimacy in the power and prestige order of their 
group. 

From their review, Zelditch and Walker (1984) 
conclude that an essential component of the 
legitimacy of an authority in a particular system is 
in fact the authority’s ability to mobilize the 
support, or resources, necessary to ensure that 
system members comply with the authority’s 
directives. The presumed ability of a legitimate 
authority to call upon such resources produces 
compliance by consent. Drawing upon Stinchcombe 
(1968). Blau (1964),. and Dornbusch and Scott 
(1975), Zelditch and Walker argue that there are 
two sources of an authority’s ability to mobilize 
such support. One is resources granted to the 
authority from outside the system, usually from a 
larger organization or the larger society. The other 
is the direct, personal approval given the authority 
by subordinates within the system. Their review of 
the evidence suggests that it is the first which is 
most important, and indeed appears to be a 
necessary condition for authority’s ability to 
achieve compliance. 

Zelditch and Walker’s analysis of the basic 
nature of legitimation is, extremely valuable. 
However, their ideas derive. from a consideration 
of multilevel, formally hierarchical systems. As 
they point out, the informal power and prestige 
orders of most small groups lack formally 
differentiated levels of authority, and so, the 
application of their ideas to such groups is a task 
that remains to be accomplished.? We use Zelditch 
and Walker’s basic analysis as a framework for our 
theory of legitimation in informal task groups, and 


3 Since small groups that do have formally constituted, 
multilevel hierarchies can be analyzed by Zelditch and 
Walker’s or other organizational approaches to legitima- 
tion, we do not deal with such groups here. We address 
ourselves to small task groups with informal hierarchies 
since these are the ones whose legitimation processes 
remain unexplained. 
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employ their notion of the mobilization of 
resources to explicate the role of dominance 
behavior in legitimate and non-legitimate power 
and prestige orders. 

We begin by reviewing some expectation states 
explanations for the formation of power and 
prestige orders in two types of task groups: those 
whose members are initially heterogeneous with 
respect to one or more external status characteris- 
tics and those whose members are homogeneous in 
such characteristics. Then we formulate conditions 
that are sufficient for these power and prestige 
orders to become legitimate, and from them derive 
predictions about the likelihood of legitimation in 
different types of group structures. In delineating 
sufficient conditions we describe important, but 
not the only, mechanisms by which legitimation 
occurs in task groups. Next we examine the way 
legitimation modifies the role played by power and 
prestige behaviors such as participation and 
evaluation, and by nonverbal task cues. We then 
tum to the special role of dominating and 
propitiating behaviors in a legitimate order, and 
suggest how an analysis of legitimation allows the 
effects of these behaviors to be understood within a 
larger account of status processes. 


THE FORMATION OF POWER AND 
PRESTIGE ORDERS 


We are concerned with situations in which people 
come together in a face-to-face setting for the 
purpose of accomplishing a shared goal and with 
the understanding that it is both necessary and 


appropriate to take others’ behavior and opinions - 


into account in decisions related to that task. Under 
these conditions expectation states theory argues 
that group members form performance expecta- 
tions for themselves and one another which 
become the basis for power and prestige differ- 
ences among them (Berger et al. 1974; Berger et 
al., 1977). A performance expectation is a 
generalized anticipation of one’s own or another’s 
capacity to make useful contributions to the task. 
The higher the performance expectation held for a 
member relative to others, the more likely he or 
she is to: 1) receive opportunities to contribute to 
the group’s task efforts, 2) to offer task contribu- 
tions, 3) receive positive evaluations of these 
contributions, and 4) be influential in group 
decisions. In this way, performance expectations 
determine observable differences in power and 
prestige behaviors in the group. To understand the 
formation of power and prestige orders then, we 
must understand the determinants of the perfor- 
mance expectations members develop for one 
another in task groups. 


Initially Heterogeneous Groups 


Given the wide variety of external status character- 
istics upon which people can differ (e.g., sex, 
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race, physical attractiveness, occupational posi- 
tion, educational attainment; seniority ‘within an 
organization) the great majority of task groups 
begin with members who are heterogeneous with 
respect to one or more characteristic. It is 
important to consider these groups separately 
because, as has been long recognized, the 
observable power and prestige orders which 
develop in such groups largely reflect their 
members’ external status differences (see Webster 
and Driskell 1978 and Berger et al. 1980, for 
reviews). Expectation states theory explains this 
effect in terms of the impact of status characteris- 
tics on performance expectations (Moore 1968; 
Berger et al. 1974, Berger et al. 1977; Pugh and 
Wahrman 1983). 

The theory argues that status characteristics are 
culturally associated with general expectations for 
superior (or inferior) overall ability and/or with 
specific expectations for ability with regard to 
specified tasks, depending on the diffuse (e.g., 
sex) or specific (e.g., legal training) nature of the 
characteristic. When a status characteristic discrim- 
inates among members, as in a heterogeneous 
group, the cultural expectations associated with the 
characteristic are activated and become the basis of 
the expectations the members form for their own 
and each others’ performance at the group task 
even when these characteristics are not explicitly 
relevant to that task. It is assumed that initially 
nonrelevant characteristics will become involved in 
the immediate situation unless their applicability is 
challenged. If they are not challenged, the 
members of the group, as part of the normal course 
of interaction, will act as if they are relevant to the 
task. Given that more than one status characteristic 
is relevant to the task the effects of each, weighted 
by its degree of relevance are combined to form 
aggregated expectation states. When members 
possess inconsistent positive and negative states of 
status characteristics (e.g., a female doctor) this 
aggregate performance expectation state is a 
function of the weighted total of the positive and 
weighted total of the negative information. In this 
way status characteristics are the basis of members’ 
performance expectations which in turn determine 
their observable power and prestige behaviors in 
the group. 

Recently, the organizing impact of status 
characteristics on performance expectations has 
also been used to explain the empirical association 
betwéen certain nonverbal behaviors and status in 
task groups. Evidence suggests that members’ 
differences on a variety of eye gaze, vocal and 
proxemic cues are associated with their relative 
differences in status characteristics. Further, it 
suggests, as does Whyte’s (1955) discussion of the 
bowling hierarchy in Street Corner Society, that 
people adjust their level of such cues to their 
standing relative to those with whom they are 
interacting (Leffler et al. 1982; Gillespie and 
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Leffler 1983; Exline-et al. 1975; Ellyson et al. 
1980; Conner 1977; Henley 1977). Examples of 
cues which have been linked to status are length of 
initial eye contact, verbal response time, voice 
volume and tone, maintenance of gaze while 
talking rather than listening, touching, and inter- 
ruptions. 

Berger et al. (1986) argue that these behaviors 
are similarly associated with status because they all 
function as task cues which give information 
relevant to the task capacities possessed by the 
actor. That is, they signify or permit inferences 
about how well the actor will do or is doing at the 
task. In doing so, Berger et al. argue that task cues 
are distinct from those nonverbal dominance cues 
which communicate an attempt to control another 
through threat or stress. The relationship between 
these two types of behaviors is discussed in greater 
detail when we take up the role of dominating and 
propitiating behaviors. ` 

Ridgeway et al. (1985) proposed and experimen- 
tally confirmed that the level of task cues an actor 
displays in relation to another is a direct function 
of his or her performance expectation advantage 
(or disadvantage) relative to that other. In a 
heterogeneous group, of course, a member’s 
expectation advantage is largely determined by his 
or her relative status characteristics. Thus the 
association between status characteristics and task 
cue levels can be accounted for by the relationships 
between both these variables and performance 
expectations. As differences emerge in the perfor- 
mance expectations members hold for themselves 
and each other, resulting differences in task cue 
levels (e.g., a firm vs. tremulous voice ar a direct 
vs. downcast gaze while speaking) join power and 
prestige behaviors in marking and maintaining the 
members’ positions in the group status order. 


Initially Homogeneous Groups 


It is rather rare for members of a task group to be 
similar on all valued external status characteristics. 
However, such true’ peer groups are interesting 
because they nevertheless develop stable differ- 
ences in observable power and prestige behavior 
(Bales 1950). How are such differences created? 
Expectation states ‘theorists argue that group 
members, in the process of discussing the group 
task, will necessarily engage in what we have 
called power and prestige behavior. That is, they 
will ask and be asked for task contributions, they 
will offer task contributions, they will give and 
receive evaluations of these contributions and they 
will have their ideas accepted or rejected by others. 
Berger and Conner (1974) argue that, if for any 
reason an inequality develops in any of these 
behaviors, it will soon lead to inequalities in the 
rate at which members’ task contributions are 
accepted by the group. These differences in the 
rate at which members’ performances are accepted 
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will in turn create differential expectations for the 
number and quality of future contributions from a 
member and shared performance expectations will 
begin to emerge. Acting on these expectations, 
members will then begin to further differentiate 
themselves in the number of task contributions 
they put forward, in the number of chances they 
are given to contribute, and in successive evalua- 
tions of their efforts. These lead to added 
differences in the rates at which member perfor- 
mances are accepted which in tum reinforce 
differential performance expectations. In this 
fashion, power and prestige behaviors create 
performance expectations which in turn determine 
further behavior. Therefore, given no change in 
task conditions, the power and prestige order and 
the order of performance expectations stabilize as 
the two become mutually reinforcing. 

Recently, this argument too has been extended 
to account for task cues as well as power and 
prestige behaviors in homogeneous groups. Expec- 
tation states theorists argue that any individual 
differences in the task cue levels initially displayed 
by members of a homogeneous group will also lead 
to the formation of differentiated performance 
expectations (Conner 1983; Ridgeway et al. 1985). 
Several studies do in fact show that people who 
present their ideas with a high level of task cues 
‘‘sound better’ and are often judged to be more 
competent at the task (Smith et al. 1975; Miller et 
al. 1976; Washburn and Hakel 1973; Wexley et al. 
1975; Imada and Hakel 1977; Dovidio and Ellyson 
1982). Performance expectations created this way 
then control subsequent task cue behavior among 
the members and, of course, position in the power 
and prestige order (Berger et al. 1986). This 
argument provides an explanation for the empirical 
association between high and low levels of task 
cues and status attainment in homogeneous groups 
(e.g., Willard and Strodtbeck 1972; Rosa and 
Mazur 1979; Apple et al. 1979; Street and Brady 
1982; Nemeth and Wachtler 1974), 

In brief, then, these are the expectations states 
explanations for the emergence of stable differ- 
ences in power and prestige behaviors and task 
cues in face-to-face task groups. We are now in a 
position to consider the processes by which these 
observable power and prestige orders acquire or 
fail to acquire legitimacy for their members. We 
can then examine the way legitimacy changes the 
role played by task cues and power and prestige 
behaviors in the status process, and the impact it 
has on dominance behavior. 


THE LEGITIMATION OF POWER AND 
PRESTIGE ORDERS 


A power and prestige order acquires legitimacy 
when its members’ expectations for each other’s 
task cue and power and prestige behaviors are 
augmented from simple anticipations of what will 
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occur to expectations of what should occur. When 
legitimated, power and prestige positions based on 
performance expectations have a normative, moral 
quality which makes behavior incongruent with 
those positions an event that is not merely 
unexpected but also one that should not happen. As 
Zelditch and Walker (1984) make clear, legitima- 
tion is not simply or primarily a matter of 
individual approval of the power and prestige 
order. Rather, legitimacy usually develops from 
individual group members’ presumptions that other 
members will support and maintain the present 
power and prestige order through their actions. It is 
this anticipated collective and behaviorial valida- 
tion which gives a legitimate order its normative, 
moral quality. Thus, legitimation is a collective 
and structural process similar to that by which 
shared performance expectations are created and a 
power and prestige order is established. 

To understand how collective validation of the 
power and prestige order comes about, we use an 
approach similar to that expectation states theorists 
have used to analyze questions of rewards and 
distributive justice (Cook 1975; Berger et al. 1972; 
Berger et al, 1985), In this case, however, the 
reward whose distribution is being judged is 
standing in an observable power and prestige 
order. We argue that, as with other rewards, 
people evaluate the actual distribution of power 
and prestige in a particular group by invoking 
referential structures of belief from a larger 
collectivity about the way valued status positions 
are usually distributed. These referential beliefs, 
we argue, provide the outside support for the 
power and prestige order which Zelditch and 
Walker (1984) noted was so important. This 
outside support is the ultimate basis of a high 
ranking member’s ability to achieve the compli- 
ance with directives.4 

Referential structures are sets of socially 
validated beliefs held in common by actors that 
describe what is thought to be the usual association 
between a valued characteristic and levels of 
reward (Berger et al. 1972). The source of these 
referential beliefs is a larger collectivity of which 
the actor is a member, such as an organization, a 
subculture, or the larger society. These collectivi- 
ties, which are more comphrensive and enduring 
social units than the local task group, contain, as 
part of their culture, beliefs about the nature of 
social reality that these task group members draw 
upon to support their ideas about what ‘‘everyone 


* The importance given to outside support suggests 


that according to our analysis, the status order of a 
completely self-contained social system would be un- 
likely to develop substantial legitimacy until it had 
existed long enough for some changeover in the 
occupants of status positions. With such a changeover, 
past tradition and understandings would provide outside 
support for the new occupants. 
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knows to be true.” Included in these cultural 


beliefs are referential structures linking valued 
characteristics with reward levels. The beliefs 
about social reality grounded in these more 
comphrensive and enduring collectivities represent 
for the members an external ‘reality within which 
their local task group operates. i 

When referential beliefs are activated in a local 
situation, actors use them to form expectations for 
the distribution of rewards in that situation which 
come to have a moral, normative quality. There are 
three types of referential structures which can be 
activated in this way (Berger et al. 1985). 

Categorical structures associate reward levels 
with status characteristics. That is, they invoke 
criteria of ‘‘who you are” in the distribution of 
rewards. Assuming actors hold referential beliefs 
about a given status characteristic, these beliefs are 
brought into play in a local situation whenever the 
status characteristic becomes activated in that 
situation. | 

Ability structures link rewards to task ability. 
They invoke criteria of ‘‘what you can do’’ or 

‘what are your capacities in this specific task 
situation.” When ability referential beliefs are held 
by the actors and not explicitly prohibited in the 
local situation, they will be activated when the 
actors are in a task oriented situation. 

Outcome structures connect rewards to actual 
task accomplishment. They relate rewards to 
“what you have doné’’ or ‘“‘what you have actually 
accomplished” in this immediate situation. Actors 
in task groups often hold outcome beliefs. 
However, for these beliefs to be activated in a local 
situation and used to form expectations for 
differences in the actors’ reward levels, there must 
be some means of clearly discriminating among the 
actors’ actual task accomplishments. as distinct 
from their presumed task abilities in the situation 
(Cook 1975; Parcel’ and Cook 1977). Typically, 
this involves a situation where the actors are 
engaged in a series of tasks of in which the actors’ 
task achievement is clearly evaluated and sharply 
discriminated, either by an outside evaluator or in 
terms of objective rewards and costs accruing to 
the group from the outside. Thus, the activation of 
outcome structures appears to- require additional 
task conditions which are contingent on the 
particular set of relations the group has with its 
environment. 

For our problem we are tarsal in sets of 
referential beliefs linking status characteristics, 
ability, and outcomes with the occupation of 
valued status positions, that is, positions in social 
orders that are differentially: valued in terms of 
honor, esteem, importance. and privilege. Exam- 
ples of categorical beliefs of this nature are beliefs 
that men or whites occupy higher status positions 
in face-to-face encounters, task groups, and 


organizational settings than women or blacks.> 
Ability referential beliefs about valued status 
positions suggest that those who are more able 
have higher status positions than those who are less 
able, a common assumption in many contexts 
within our achievement-oriented society. Finally, 
outcome beliefs like these state that those who 
produce more at the relevant task achieve higher 
status positions. However, since the activation of 
outcome structures involves task conditions (e.g., 
evaluations from an outside source) that are in 
addition to those with which we are concerned, we 
do not deal with the effect of these referential 
structures in this formulation. 

This account of the activation of categorical and 
ability beliefs about valued status positions does 
presume that these beliefs are held i in common by a 
given set of irteractants, and ‘our theory is limited 
to groups that meet this assumption. It is a 
simplifying assumption since the larger, more 
comprehensive and enduring collectivites which 
produce these beliefs are in ‘fact a diverse and 
complex collection of subcultures. However, in 
practice this assumption, while it does eliminate 
some groups from consideration, may not prove to 
be excessively restrictive. To see why this is so, 
we consider tke situation in three types of setting in 
which people might come ‘together in a task group 
in Our society.° 

To begin with, there are task groups that are 
constituted by and operate within a larger business, 
government, or educational organization. When 
members of such a given organization come 
together i in a task group, although they may differ 
in’ individual subcultural backgrounds, they are 
likely to share beliefs that, in the organizational 
context withir. which their group functions, certain 
ability: and  ategorical characteristics such as 
seniority, sex, and educational attainment are in 
fact associated with valued status positions. As a 
result, despite their differences in background, 
they are likely to act in the institutional task group 
as if they did in fact share these referential beliefs. 

Then ‘there are task ‘groups that operate outside 
formal institucional structures. However, given the 
higher rates o7 interaction within rather than among 


3 It is imporcant to note that not all status characteris- 


tics in our society are linked by referential beliefs to 
valued status positions. Physical attractiveness, for 
instance, operates as a status characteristic (Webster and 
Driskell 1983), but may not be clearly associated in 
shared beliefs with the occupation of valued status 
positions. . 

6 In this theory we do not seek to address the general 
guestion of how different individuals actually make their 
choice of a larger, more comprehensive and enduring 
collectivity from which to draw their referential beliefs. 
Instead we simply suggest a number of conditions under 
which such choices can result in having group members 
share generally similar activated referential structures. 
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subcultures in our society, it is likely that in such 
non-institutional groups, the members will come 
from generally similiar backgrounds. Conse- 
quently, they may share the types of referential 
beliefs with which we are concerned. 

Finally, there are task groups that operate 
outside of a larger organizational structure whose 
members have different subcultural backgrounds. 
An example might be a community action group. If 
the background differences of the members of 
these groups are sufficient to produce real 
differences in referential beliefs (e.g., Kochman 
1981) then these groups fall outside the scope of 
our present theoretical formulation. However, this 
is not inevitable. Many of the beliefs of concern 
here, such as those linking seniority, sex, educa- 
tional attainment, and ability with the actual 
possession of valued status positions, are very 
general beliefs that represent an area of substantial 
overlap among American subcultures. Thus mem- 
bers of these groups may share these general 
referential beliefs despite differences in organiza- 
tional and subcultural backgrounds. 

In the final analysis, the question of how 
restrictive our assumption of shared referential 
beliefs by interactants proves to be is an empirical 
one. However, consideration of these three situa- 
tions suggests that while there are task groups to 
which the theory does not apply, this assumption 
may still allow us to apply the theory to a wide 
range of such groups found in society. 

It is important to note that referential structures 
are composed of beliefs about ‘‘reality.’’ Each 
structure of beliefs describes the way status is 
thought to be actually distributed in typical 
instances of the real world.? However when 
referential structures are activated in a specific 
situation, causing members to apply them to their 
local group, they give rise to expectations for 
valued status positions in that group. These 
expectations represent a particular type of reward 
expectations (Berger et al. 1985). Unlike the 
referential structures on which they are based, we 
argue that expectations for valued status positions 
can come to have a normative quality and can be 
the basis of legitimacy. Thus, despite its depen- 
dence on the outside support provided by referen- 


7 Referential beliefs, as we have defined them, are 
strictly beliefs about what is thought to be empirically 
true and, as such, are not prescriptions for what should be 
true. The larger, more enduring collectivities which 
produce referential beliefs obviously may also contain 
moral beliefs about what should be tue which, under 
some circumstances could be used to transfer legitimacy 
directly from the larger collectivity to the local group. 
However, we argue that legitimation does not require 
such a direct transfer through moral beliefs. Referential 
beliefs about the existential nature of social reality, under 
appropriate conditions, can be sufficient to activate a 
process leading to legitimation. 
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tial structures, the sense of legitimacy is actually 
created in the local group. 

The moral aspects of expectations for status 
positions arise from using accepted beliefs about 
the way things are in a larger collectivity to create 
assumptions with normative support about the way 
things are expected to be in the local group. How 
does this come about? We believe that when group 
members use referential beliefs to form assump- 
tions about the distribution of valued status 
positions in the local group, they at the same time 
are also creating expectations about the type of 
status order they anticipate will be supported by 
other members who, they presume, draw upon the 
same referential ‘‘reality’’ as they do. Given this 
presumption of shared status expectations, they are 
likely (in varying degrees to be specified later) to 
treat other group members in accord with these 
expectations. In doing so, they are acting as if the 
positions they and the others hold in the group 
actually do carry the differences in status value 
implied by their expectations for valued status 
positions. Assuming, as we do, that other actors in 
the group do share with the first actors generally 
similar referential beliefs, they will form similar 
expectations for valued status positions. As a 
consequence, they also will act in accord with 
these same expectations and behave as if the 
different power and prestige positions actually 
differ in status value. In doing so, these actors are 
effectively confirming and supporting the presump- 
tion of status differences implied by the behavior 
of the first actors. We assume that, as long as the 
behavior of the others either does not contradict the 
first actors’ behavior or actually supports it, it 
provides validation for their own behavior. 

This validation by others creates a presumption 
of collective normative support for the expectations 
for valued status positions which high ranking 
members may draw upon. Legitimation is a 
process through which positions in an observable 
power and prestige order become invested with 
differences in status value, i.e., honor, esteem, 
privilege and importance. It occurs when members 
of the group act as if these positions do in fact 
differ in status value, and these members assume 
that their actions have collective, normative 
support. 

Note that this legitimation process is distinct 
from the process by which the observable power 
and prestige structure emerges and stabilizes into a 
set of behavioral regularities. As noted earlier, the 
emergence of a structure in task groups depends on 
the formation of differentiated performance expec- 
tations. We assume that group members can form 
performance expectations and expectations for 
valued status positions at the same time that their 
power and prestige order emerges, If differences in 
participation, communicated evaluation, and influ- 
ence in the particular group do in fact coincide 
with the order of performance expectations, then 
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the structure of that group is expected to be stable. 
We argue that, if the structure is stable, then the 
expectations for differentially valued status posi- 
tions which members of the group hold will 
determine the likelihood that they will treat the 
structure as if it is also a legitimate structure. 

Specifically, we assume that if members’ 
expectations for their own and others’ valued status 
positions are differentiated, they come to behave as 
if their actual positions in the power and prestige 
order of their group are differentially valued. 
Consider a two-person group consisting of a male 
with a high task ability, and a female with low task 
ability, where the male holds expectations for 
differentially valued status ‘positions for self and 
other. Say, for example, that he expects his 
position to be more highly esteemed and privileged 
than that of the female on the basis of activated 
referential structure which associate, in a larger 
collectivity, gender and ability distinctions with 
high and low status distinctions. Given this 
situation, we assume that the greater the difference 
in the expectations the male holds that his position 
should be positively evaluated while the female’s 
position in comparison should be negatively 
evaluated, the greater the likelihood that he will act 
as if his position in fact Aas greater status value 
than that of the female.® Stating these ideas more 
generally, we argue that-the greater an actor’s 
expectation advantage over’another to possess a 
valued status position, then the greater the 
likelihood that each will act as if their different 
power and prestige positions rightfully deserve and 
actually possess different degrees of honor, 
esteem, and privilege, and expecting others to 
provide collective and normative support for such 
behavior, actors are behaving as if the emerged 
order is a legitimate one. 

We express these ideas more fromally in the 
following assumption: 


Legitimation Assumption 

Given S; and S, which are the structures of 
two collectively oriented task groups of the same 
size such that within each there exists an order 


8 As noted earlier, our argument assumes interactants 
share generally similar referential beliefs, and therefore, 
similar expectations for valued status positions. Conse- 
quently our theory is silent on what occurs if this 
assumption is not met. However, we may speculate that 
if it is not met, if for instance, the female does not expect 
males or more able people to possess higher status 
positions, legitimation of the power and prestige order 
will be less likely. This is because the male’s actions in 
support of such status distinctions will not be behavior- 
ally acknowledged or confirmed by the female’s actions, 
and normative support for such distinctions may not 
develop. Kochman (1981) has described such conflicts in 
expectations among blacks and whites that can prevent 
the development of a legitimate status structure among 
them. 


of expectations for performance and for valued 
status positions. Given further that within each 
of these groups the order of power and prestige 
corresponds to those of expectations for perfor- 
mance and for valued status positions and these 
orders have the same number of rank positions. 

If for each actor p; and each other actor 0; in S;, 

the expectation advantage (or disadvantage) of 

pı over o, for valued status positions is greater 
than the expectation advantage.(or disadvantage) 
of actors pz over oz who occupy, respectively, 

the same rank positions in S2, that p; and o; 

occupy in S,, then there is a greater likelihood 

that the actors in S; as compared to those in S2 
will behave as if their power and prestige order 
is a legitimate order. 

This is a fairly strict assumption in that it 
requires that the differences in expectations for 
differentially valued status positions between any 
two actors in the first group be greater than that 
between equivalent rank ordér positions in the 
second group. Future research may show that is 
possible to accept a more relaxed assumption.’ 
However, even starting from this restricted assump- 
tion, we can derive some important and testable 
theoretical predictions about the likelihood of 
legitimation in different types of task group 
structures. 


Legitimation and Group Structures 


To predict the likelihood of legitimation in a given 
power and prestige order we must analyze the 
differentiation likely in its members’ expectations 
for valued status positions. Since differing group 
structures are likely to give rise to differing degrees 
of differentiation in expectations for valued status 
positions, they should also differ in likelihood of 
legitimation. Let us examine the probable expecta- 
tions in three types of group structure which we 
expect to differ in this way: consistent heteroge- 
neous groups, homogeneous groups, and hetero- 
geneous groups where, mixed positive and negative 
status characteristics have been activated for a 
given actor. In assessing the formation of these 
expectations we employ primarily the expectation 
states model for the formation of reward expecta- 
tions (Berger et al. 1985; Fisek et al. 1983). 


? Future work may also show that it is possible to 


generalize this assumption to groups whose power and 
prestige order has not yet emerged and stabilized. In that 
case however, the object of legitmation may be the 
emergent order of performance expectations. If an order 
of performance expectations were legitimated in such a 
proup, collective normative pressures would exist to 
increase the likelihood that the power and prestige order 
which emerges does, in fact, correspond to the order of 
performance expectations. 
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In each case, we assume that the group members 
under consideration are task-oriented, do in fact 
accept the beliefs associated with any discriminat- 
ing status characteristics, and hold referential 
beliefs linking different states of these status or 
ability characteristics with differentially valued 
status positions. Furthermore, we assume that in 
each case a stable behavioral power and prestige 
order has emerged which coincides with the order 
of performance expectations in the group. 

Consistent Heterogeneous Groups. In a hetero- 
geneous task group, even if the members differ on 
only one external status characteristic, both 
categorical and ability referential structures can be 
activated. The existence of a discriminating status 
characteristic, and the members’ task orientation is 
sufficient to activate ability structures. 

However, it is the effect of the discriminating 
extemal status characteristic which will drive the 
legitimation process just as it has the formation of 
the power and prestige order. Differences in status 
characteristics become the basis of corresponding 
differences in performance expectations. Perfor- 
mance expectation differences, in turn, become the 
basis of power and prestige differences. Thus the 
order of performance expectations and the order of 
power and prestige are likely to correspond, which 
by our legitimation assumption is a basic condition 
for legitimation to occur. At the same time, status 
characteristics contribute directly and powerfully 
to create differences in expectations for valued 
status positions through categorical referential 
structures. Recall that these structures are the 
cultural beliefs concerning the actual relations that 
obtain in the larger, more enduring collectivity 
between, for example, gender and ractal states, 
and the possession of positively and negatively 
valued status positions. Since these status charac- 
teristics discriminate among the members of the 
group, these belief structures get activated and 
become the direct basis for expectations for 
possessing positively and negatively valued status 
positions in the immediate situation. 

Thus in consistent heterogeneous groups where 
members’ external status characteristics are either 
all high or all low, clear, substantially differenti- 
ated expectations for valued status positions are 
likely to develop. Therefore, given our legitimacy 
assumption, we predict that there is a good 
likelihood that the power and prestige orders of 
such groups will acquire legitimacy. Furthermore, 
this legitimacy should develop relatively early in 
the history of the group. This is because the orders 
of performance expectations and power and 
prestige emerge relatively quickly in these groups 
and, assuming that they are congruent, come to 
reinforce each other. | 

Homogeneous Groups. In homogeneous groups 
there are no discriminating status characteristics to 
. become salient and activate categorical referential 
structures. If the members share a status character- 
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istic which is relevent to the task (e.g., are all 
women in a group assessing the woman’s point of 
view on a public issue), it will become salient and 
activate any associated referential structure. How- 
ever since it is an equating characteristic, these 
structures will give rise to expectations for equal 
Status positions. Thus categorical referential struc- 
tures normally will not contribute to expectations 
for differentially valued status positions in homo- 
geneous groups. 

Some differentiation in expectations for valued 
status positions is still likely to develop in these 
groups, however, just as a power and prestige 
order is likely to emerge. As in a heterogeneous 
group, the fact that individuals are task-oriented in 
a task-focused situation will activate ability 
referential structures. Furthermore, as part of the 
process of forming performance expectations, 
inequalities in members’ power and prestige and 
task cue behaviors will lead to expectations for 
different levels of task ability. Given activated 
ability referential beliefs, such differences in 
expectations for task ability will create, in turn, 
expectations for differentially valued status posi- 
tions. 

However, these expectations for differentially 
valued status positions are indirect. They are based 
on presumed differences in task ability, which in 
turn are based on expectations for such differences 
that arise from inequalities in power and prestige 
and task cue behaviors. In contrast, in the 
consistent hetergeneous. groups, the expectations 
for differently valued status positions are direct. 
They are based on the difference in the states of the 
status characteristics which have become salient. 
Since in heterogeneous groups the paths leading 
from different status states to expectations for 
differently valued status positions are shorter than 
those in homogeneous groups which lead from 
power and prestige differences and task cue 
differences to expectations for differently valued 
status positions, the strength of these expectations 
in the former groups is greater than in the latter 
groups.!° As a consequence, there should be less 
differentiation in the expectations for differently 
valued status positions in homogeneous groups 
than in consistent heterogeneous groups. 

Applying our legitimation assumption to this 
argument, we predict that there is a lower 
likelihood, in a given period of time, that 
legitimation will occur in homogeneous as com- 
pared to heterogeneous groups. The power and 
prestige orders of homogeneous groups should also 
be slower to acquire legitimacy than those in 
simple heterogeneous groups. This is because they 


10 For a theoretical and mathematical treatment of this 


idea that the shorter the path upon which expectations are 
based, the stronger the expectations, see Humphreys and 
Berger (1981) and Berger et al. (1985), 
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are slower to evolve differentiated performance 
expectations and a stable order of power and 
prestige behavior. Only after such differentiated 
orders have emerged and expectations for differ- 
ences in task ability are formed can legitimation 
occur in these groups. 

Inconsistent Heterogeneous Groups. We now 
consider groups where the members possess states 
of a discriminating status characteristic which is 
initially non-relevant to the task and possess states 
of a discriminating status characteristic which is 
the task characteristic and therefore involves the 
ability required to solve the task. Furthermore, 
these possessed characteristics are inconsistently 
allocated. This is the class of inconsistent hetero- 
geneous groups that we are concerned with in our 
analysis. As an example of such a group, imagine 
a woman with some legal training and a man with 
very little legal training working together on a task 
such as a rental agreement for their house which 
has legal implications.'! Since legal skill is directly 
relevant to the task while gender will be only 
indirectly relevant,: we expect that the resulting 
aggregated performance expectations that form 
will be higher for the woman than the man. As a 
result, a power and prestige order should emerge in 
which the woman is more influential than her 
partner. 

What is the likelihood that the power and 
prestige order in this type of group will become 
legitimate? The gender difference will activate 
categorical referential structures and contribute 
through them to expectations for valued status 
positions which favor the man. However, because 
the couple is task oriented, ability structures are 
also activated. Because of the woman’s legal 


training, she possesses a higher level of task skill. 


than her partner. Thus ability referential structures 
should contribute to expectations for valued status 
positions which favor the woman. Since the 
expectations for differentially valued status posi- 
tions formed on the basis of known gender 
differences and known differences in task ability 
are equally direct, categorical and ability beliefs 
should contribute about equally but oppositely to 
the couple’s aggregated expectations for valued 
status positions. As a result the man and woman 
should develop approximately equal expectations 
for valued status positions. Therefore, we argue 


Hi In this example the inconsistency is between a task 
relevant specific status (i.e., ability) characteristic and a 
diffuse status characteristic which becomes indirectly 
relevant to the task. Predictions would be identical when 
the inconsistency is between two diffuse status character- 
istics (e.g., a white woman and a black man) or two 
specific status characteristics (e.g., legal training and 
mathematical expertise), as long as both characteristics 
are activated and one but not the other is the task 
characteristic. 


that, due to the inconsistent allocation of gender 
and task ability states, there should be less 
differentiation in expectations for differentially 
valued status positions in these groups than in the 
homogeneous groups. Once again applying our 
legitimacy assumption, we predict that the proba- 
bility that the power and prestige order in the 
inconsistent group will acquire legitimacy, in a 
given period of time, is less than the probability 
that the power and prestige order in the homoge- 
neous group will acquire legitimacy. 

As the consideration of these three cases makes 
clear, our legitimation assumption allows us to 
derive some basic predictions about the likelihood 
that power and prestige orders in various types of 
groups will develop legitimacy. Specifically, on 
the basis of our analysis, we argue that, within a 
given period of time, the power and prestige orders 
of consistent heterogeneous groups are more likely 
to become legitimate orders than those of homoge- 
neous groups, which in turn have a greater chance 
of becoming legitimate than those of inconsistent 
heterogeneous groups. 

Other testable consequences can also be derived 
from our legitimation assumption. For example, 
consider a consistently heterogeneous group with 
two members, A and B, in which there is a set of 
status characteristics, each of which is equally 
relevant to the task and discriminates between A 
and B. Each status distinction becomes a basis of 
A’s and B’s expectations for possessing high and 
low status positions in the group. Since they are 
consistently allocated, each status distinction 
contributes to these expectations in a congruent 
manner, and thus increases the difference in A’s 
and B’s expectations for. possessing high and low 
status positions. Applying our legitimation assump- 
tion to this situation, we can derive the following 
argument: the greater the number of equally 
relevant characteristics which discriminate in a 
consistent manner among the group members, the 
greater the likelihood: the group structure will 
acquire legitimacy. 

This completes our formulation for the legitima- 
tion process. We feel it delineates a major, 
although certainly not the only, mechanism by 
which legitmation occurs in task groups. With this 
formulation in mind, we now return to our analysis 
of the role played by nonverbal task cues and 
power and prestige behaviors in status processes. 
We have reviewed the impact of these behaviors on 
the formation of power and prestige orders. The 
issue we turn to now is the way the role played by 
these behaviors is changed once the power and 
prestige order has been invested with legitimacy. 
After considering this, we will be in a positiont. 
assess the special role of coercive dottingnes 
behavior in status processes. 7 
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STATUS MARKERS AND STATUS 
VIOLATIONS 


If legitimation occurs, power and prestige behav- 
iors and task cues take on a second meaning as 


status markers or violations which is in addition to . 


their task significance as carriers of performance 
related information, In a legitimated order, mem- 
bers expect one another to support and maintain 
that order by engaging in power and prestige 
behaviors and exhibiting task cue levels that are in 
proportion to and justified by their status rank. 
When such behaviors are used in this way, they act 
as status markers which denote and reaffirm the 
legitimate system of ranks. However, when a 
member engages in a level of these behaviors 
which is either higher or lower than that 
legitimated by his or her rank, these behaviors act 
as status violations. Since status violations in 
effect challenge the legitimate order, they can elicit 
sanctions or resistance from other group members. 
This, of course, is what makes legitimate status 
structures so resistant to change. 

In a legitimated order, when a disagreement 
about the task develops and the group turns to its 
high status members for a resolution, it does so not 
only because it expects high quality task ideas from 
them, but also because it expects them to maintain 
the status system by performing for the group in 
accordance with their rank. Thus, legitimated high 
Status members expect and are expected to 
participate more, to be less positive in their 
evaluations of others’ ideas than others are of 
theirs, to make more influence attempts, to be 
more resistant to accepting influence, to speak with 
a firmer voice tone, to look more directly at others 
while talking, to interrupt more than they are 
interrupted and so on. 

Because these behaviors mark and affirm the 


legitimacy of their status position, high status . 


members violate these expectations at risk to that 
position. While researchers have noted that high 
status members are freer to break group norms than 
other members (Hollander 1958; Cohen and Lee 
1975), they have also pointed out that such 
members are not free to break the basic expecta- 
tions which define their status position (Homans 
1961; Ridgeway 1978). Status marking behaviors 
are part of these position-defining expectations. 
Status violations are much more likely from low 
status members who seek to change their position. 
Their position means they are expected to partici- 
pate relatively little, to accept others’ ideas, and 
present themselves humbly with relatively low task 
cues. If they want to break out of this position and 
raise their standing by raising the performance ex- 
pectations others hold for them, they will have to 
engage in status violations. They will have to par- 
ticipate more, for instance, adopt a firmer voice and 
. more direct gaze, and make more influence at- 
* ‘tempts than are to be expected given their position. 
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Before the power and prestige order has 


stabilized and acquired legitimacy, such behavior 
might well lead to higher task expectations for the 
actor, increasing his or her power and prestige 
position. However, in a legitimated order, the task 
Significance of such behavior will be counter- 
balanced by the fact that it may seem presumptu- 
ous, ‘‘aggressive’’ or ‘‘uppity.’’ Others may try to 
resist the low status members’ efforts by, for 
instance, ignoring their statements, talking over 
them, or engaging in what we will call coercive 
dominating behaviors such as commanding, shout- 
ing, or glaring at them. 

There are several studies documenting this 
resistance effect when low status members engage 
in power and prestige and task cue behaviors 
beyond those appropriate to their rank. For 
instance, Katz (1970), Katz and M. Cohen (1962) 
and E.G. Cohen et al. (1970), tried to achieve 
equal status interaction among black and white 
children by training the black children to engage in 
a higher level of assertive and power and prestige 
behaviors. However, the white children reacted by 
resisting these status violations and equal status 
was not achieved. Meeker and Weitzel-O’Neill 
(1977) cite evidence of similar resistance to such 
status violations by women in mixed sex task 
groups, an effect confirmed by Ridgeway (1982). 

Because legitimacy associates high performance 
related behaviors with status violations for low 
status actors, it becomes difficult for these actors to 
improve their rank in a legitimated order. As we 
have noted, the power and prestige orders which 
are most likely to acquire legitimacy tend to be 
those in groups whose members differ in a 
consistent manner in external status. Conse- 
quently, people in our society with a set of 
relatively low external status characteristics are the 
ones most likely to find themselves in low status 
positions in groups where their efforts to improve 
their situation will be met with substantial 
resistance. 


DOMINATING AND PROPITIATING 
BEHAVIOR 


We are now in a position to discuss the special role 
of coercive dominance behavior in the status 
processes of human task groups.!2 Although 
agreeing that actual dominance contests are 


12 The term ‘‘dominance’’ is used by researchers to 


cover a broad range of different types of behavior (e.g., 
sce Ellyson and Dovidio 1985), As already noted, we 
distinguish task cue behaviors from controlling behav- 
iors. We argue that an actor engaging in the latter 
presumes (or seeks to presume) the existence of a 
positional relationship between self and other. Our 
discussion of dominance or coercive dominance is 
restricted to such controlling behaviors. See further 
discussion below. 


as 
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relatively uncommon, some writers have argued 
that such behavior is a fundamental means by 
which status relations are established in face-to- 
face groups, including those that are task oriented 
(Mazur et al. 1980; Lee 1979; Mazur 1973, 1985). 
Ridgeway (1984a) on the other hand, has argued 
that whatever role such behavior plays in animal 
groups or non-task oriented human groups, a 
number of factors work against it as a primary 
means of attaining a stable status position in task 
oriented human groups. These factors instead tend 
to establish and maintain performance expectations 
as the primary basis of status in task groups. 
Dominance behavior in such groups may function 
in a social control capacity, being used to maintain 
the performance based status order, once estab- 
lished. Our intention here. is to extend this 


argument by suggesting that the role of dominance 


behavior in human task groups must be understood 
in relation to the legitimation process.'3 In doing 
so we hope to show that work on performance 
expectations and some of that on dominance can be 
linked by a theory of legitimation. 

We define the dimension of dominating and 
propitiating behavior as control behavior that 
invokes (presumed or actual) superior or inferior 
status rights or obligations vis-a-vis another. Such 
behavior refers to and gives emphasis to a 
superior-inferior positional relationship between 
two actors. Behavior on the dominating end of the 
dimension is often backed by an implied or actual 
threat that behaviors on the other end of the 
dimension seek to propitiate. Examples of dominat- 
ing behavior that can be commonly observed in 
groups are behavioral directives phrased as explicit 
commands, staring another down, and shouting at 
another (Mazur 1985). Common propitiating activ- 
ities are various kinds of pleading statements, an 
imploring facial expression, a slumped or cringing 
posture, gestures like hand wringing, and com- 
pletely downcast eyes. 

As these examples make clear, everyday domi- 
nating and propitiating behaviors are frequently 
nonverbal and they are often confused with other 
status related nonverbal cues such as length of 


'S Our approach suggests that the effects of dominance 


behaviors on group status processes depend on their 
interaction with other status related variables and that, in 
human task groups (although not necessarily other 
groups), legitimation is the key to this interaction. 
Although we are exclusively concerned with humans, this 
general approach to dominance behavior is not inconsis- 
tent with recent research on non-human primate hierar- 
chies. That research indicates that positions in such 
primate orders are the result of a variety of ‘‘social 
skills,” including the ability to form and recognize 
alliances as well as dominance behaviors, and that the 
precise role dominance behavior plays varies from on 
type of group to another (Mitchell and Maple 1985; 
Bernstein 1981la, 1981b; Chalmers 1981). 


initial eye contact in normal interaction or verbal 
response time. However, they are different from 
these other cues in an important way. As Berger et 
al. (1986) argue, many of these other nonverbal 
behaviors function as task cues which give 
information or permit inferences about the task 
capacities of the actor. Pure dominating and 
propitiating cues, on the other hand, presume and 
invoke a superordinate-subordinate relationship, 
and, even more specifically, focus on a control 
dimension of that relationship (Mazur et al. 1980; 
Mazur 1985). In themselves, they do not make a 
case for a task idea or provide information on task 
related attributes or performances of the actor 
(Ridgeway 1984a). Consequently unlike task cues, 
pure dominating and propitiating behaviors may 
not provide information affecting the performance 
expectations held for the actor.!* 

Dominating and propitiating behaviors differ 
from task cues in a second fundamental way. 
Dominating behavior in task groups asserts rights 
which are aspects of established and legitimate 
status. The right to control another presumes the 
collective support of the rest of the group which is 
a bystander to the dominance encounter between 
two members (Ridgeway 1984a). Even if the 
dominator backs the invocation of control rights 
with a physical threat, this threat may not be 
credible unless bystander members can be counted 
on to support it or, at least, not intervene against it. 
This collective support will be availabie if the actor 
who is attempting to dominate acts from a 
legitimated status position. Thus, legitimacy and 
the effective use of dominance behavior are part of 
the same essential process of collective support for 
the status order.!5 -This distinctive aspect of 


44 Our concern here is with the effect of dominance 
behavior, qua dominance behavior. In certain cases, 
however, actors may associate (or seek to associate) 
dominating behaviors with the possession of status or 
task characteristics, often.as a way of providing grounds 
for such behaviors. We argue that in so far as this does 
occur, it is the performance information contained in 
these status and task “characteristics, rather than the 
dominance behavior on, its own, that will affect 
expectations 
IS We believe that bystander members will actively 
support dominance behavior from a legitimate status 
holder. However, they ‘may merely fail to intervene 
against dominance behavior either as a passive form of 
support for a legitimate dominator or out of fear of an 
illegitimate dominator who has established an ‘‘efficient 
reign of terror.’ This means there are some circum- 
stances where the effective use of dominance behavior in 
a task group may not be grounded in legitimacy, but 
rather, for example, in efficiency of terror. As has been 
argued elsewhere, the establishment of an efficient reign 
of terror (i.e., a pure dominance hierarchy), while 
possible, requires a sequence of behavior which makes it 
improbable in a task group (Ridgeway 1984a, 1984b; - 
Chase 1980). Furthermore, as an example of the 
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dominance behavior in human task groups further 
underscores the importance of conceptually distin- 
guishing it from task cue behavior. 

Because they rest on a legitimated order, 
dominating and propitiating behaviors may act as 
status violations when they are displayed in a 
power and prestige order which has not yet 
acquired legitimacy. As a consequence they may 
not be effective and may even produce resistance 
or ‘‘backlash’’ effects in this situation. They differ 
in this from other task cue and power and prestige 
behaviors which can function as status violations 
after an order has become legitimate. Thus we 
expect, in an order which has not acquired 
legitimacy, that a display of high task cues will 
enhance an actor’s influence and status, while a 
display of dominating behavior normally will not. 
In a study that supports this argument, Ridgeway 
(1984b) had a videotaped member of a task 
oriented female peer group display either domi- 
nance or propitiating behavior or high or low task 
cues from the first moments of interaction before a 
status order could have emerged or become 
legitimate. As our argument predicts, a display of 
high task cues led to enhanced influence and status 
through expectations of enhanced task skill while 
dominance behavior failed to increase influence or 
perceived competence over that produced by 
propitiating behavior or low task cues. The actress 
engaging in dominance behavior was also the most 
disliked of the four types. 

If dominating and propitiating behavior can 
produce resistance when not legitimated, then their 
reception should provide an observable behavior 
measure of a power and prestige order’s legiti- 
macy. This in turn suggests a fairly direct method 
for testing the group-structure-legitimacy proposi- 
tions that we have derived from our theoretical 
arguments. According to one set of derivations, if 
within a given period of time dominating behavior 
is displayed by, say, a high ranking member of a 
power and prestige order, it should be most likely 
to be effective and least likely to evoke resistance 
in a consistent heterogeneous group, followed by a 
homogeneous group, and then by an inconsistent 
heterogeneous group under the task and status 
conditions previously specified. If such predictions 
are verified, they will provide further empirical 
support for our theoretical analysis of the relation- 
ships among expectations, legitimation, and domi- 
_ nating behaviors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this paper has been to extend 
expectation states theory to account for some of the 
processes by which power and prestige orders in 


impotence of pure power, reigns of terror are difficult to 
maintain and tend to be unstable. 
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task groups acquire or fail to acquire legitimacy. 
The resulting formulation, we. feel, explains 
important mechanisms by which legitimation 
occurs in task groups and applies to a wide variety, 
although not all, of the settings under which task 
groups operate in society. The mechanisms 
described, however, are unlikely to be the only 
ones of significance. An important task for the 
future is.to further extend our understanding of 
legitimation in small groups. 

Our formulation argues that differentially valued 
status positions in face-to-face task groups are in 
fact a type of reward to be distributed among group 
members. As is true for other rewards, members 
develop expectations for high and low valued 
status positions on the basis of referential beliefs 
from a larger, more comprehensive and enduring 
collectivity that have been activated in the 
immediate situation. These referential beliefs 
associate differentially valued status positions with 
the possession of different states of status charac- 
teristics and different levels of ability relevant to 
the task. Because these referential beliefs are 
shared by group members, the expectations they 
create come to have a collective normative quality. 
This occurs because each member presumes as a 
matter of normal interaction that others will also 
use these beliefs as a basis of action. Acting in 
accord with similar expectations, group members 
validate each other’s expectations for valued status 
positions and thereby create the presumption of 
collective normative support. 

These expectations which have collective norma- 
tive support are crucial components of a legitima- 
tized order. Once a stable power and prestige order 
has emerged in a task group, then the greater the 
inequality between members’ expectations for self 
and others for differentially valued status positions, 
the greater the likelihood that status distinctions 
become invested in actual power and prestige 
positions and come to have collective normative 
support. Or, to put it differently, the greater the 
likelihood that these power and prestige positions 
become legitimatized. Using our formulation, we 
are able to derive theoretical assertations relating 
different types of group structure to the likelihood 
of their legitimation. These structure-legitimation 
arguments are testable consequences of the theory. 

Legitimacy gives high status members the right 
to use dominance behavior with the support of the 
group to insure compliance. The coercive element 
of dominance behaviors, which we distinguish 
from task cue behaviors, acquires credibility in a 
task group if the dominator can draw upon the 
collective support granted by legitimacy. There- 
fore, the effective use cf coercive dominance 
behavior in such groups must be understood in 
relation to the legitimation process. 

Our theory of legitimation, then, also provides 
an account of the relationship between the 
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possession of differently valued status positions 
and dominance behavior in task groups. According 
to this analysis, the use of such behavior by a high 
ranking member should be most likely to be 
effective in a consistently heterogeneous group, 
followed by a homogeneous groups, and then by 
an inconsistently heterogeneous group. If verified, 
these predictions will not only provide ‘further 
support for our theoretical arguments. In addition, 
they will provide an explanation for the difficulty 
that those who operate from a disadvantaged 
external status position, such as women and 
minorities in mixed-sex or bi-racial groups, often 
face in trying to wield directive power over their 
members even when they are task leaders. Finally, 
they will show that expectations, legitimacy and 
the use of dominance behaviors are intimately 


‘related in the status processes of task groups. 
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CLASS STRUGGLE AMERICAN STYLE: 
UNIONS, STRIKES AND WAGES* 
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A major characteristic of class relations in the United States has been the absence of a self 
consciously defined and politically cohesive working class. The major form of working-class 
organization has been trade union organization. Unions ‘were institutionalized during the 
immediate post-war period with the establishment of a post-war labor capital accord, a 
major function of which was the institutionalization and narrowing of class conflict along 
narrow economic dimensions. This paper shows that it is the institutionalized presence of 
the labor movement that empowers worker militancy and allows workers to strike 
successfully for higher compensation. Using multivariate time-series regression analysis this 
paper shows that in times (post-World War II) and industrial sectors in which unions are 
well established, strikes lead to an increased rate of compensation growth. In the post-war 
period, in the industrial sectors in which unions are not well institutionalized, strikes are an 
ineffective weapon in economic class struggles and unionization appears to be economically 


beneficial. 


A major characteristic of class relations in the 
United States has been the relative absence of a 
self-consciously. defined and politically cohesive 
working class. Rather, in the United States, trade 
union organization has been one of the few 
methods by which workers have organized as 
workers. Furthermore, to a greater extent than their 
counterparts in other advanced industrial nations, 


American trade unions have been characterized by 


‘business unionism.” That is, economic gain has 
been the prime focus of union activity. This focus 
on economic concerns is itself the outcome of 
protracted struggles between capital and labor. The 
outcome of the institutionalization of those strug- 
gles along the dimension of “‘business unionism” 
ig a major concern of this study. 

Despite the relative absence of political mobili- 
zation on the part of the American working class, 
relations between labor and capital were overtly 
conflictual throughout the first half of the twentieth 
. century. Perhaps one of the most dramatic changes 
to characterize the political-economic development 
of the second half of the twentieth century was the 
restructuring of class relations along lines which 
have minimized that overt conflict. This restructur- 
ing of social relations has taken the form of a 
‘‘labor-capital accord’ (Bowles and Gintis 1982; 
Gordon et al. 1982; Bowles et al. 1983). 
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This paper examines the, relationship between 
union organization, industrial conflict and the 
absolute economic standing of workers in the 
United States for the 1902-1976 period. These 
anlayses show. that it is the institutionalized 
presence of the labor movement, a consequence of 
the accord, that empowers worker militancy and 
allows workers to successfully agitate for a higher 
price for the sale of their labor power. Analyses are 
conducted within the pre-institutional setting (the 
pre-World War II years! and the post-institutional 
setting (the post-war era). Further analyses are 
conducted, in the post-institutional setting, for 
industrial sectors in which unions have been a 
historically well-institutionalized presence and 
those in which they have not. The findings from 
these analyses speak not only to narrow issues of 
the economic consequences of working class 
Organization and militancy but also to broader 
issues Of class conflict and mechanisms of social 
change. 


The Institutionalization of Unions and 
Economic Struggles 


In the years prior to 1934, unions existed in a 
predominately non-institutionalized setting (Snyder 
1975, 1977). Union recognition, collective bargain- 
ing and labor-management contractual agreements 
were not yet legal and, in fact, much of the conflict 
between labor and capital was over the right to 
organize (Snyder 1975, 1977; Edwards 1981; 
Montgomery 1979; Rubin et al. 1983; Wallace et 
al. 1985). It was not until the era of the 
Depression, war and widespread labor militancy in 
the mid-1930’s through the late 1940’s, that the 
state intervened to provide a legal framework for 
labor capital conflict (Rubin et al. 1983; Wallace et 
al. 1985). Through the establishment of a juridical 
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environment, which included the Wagner Act and 
the National Labor Relations Board, the state 
played a major role in establishing the terms by 
which workers could sell their labor power and 
employers could purchase it (Burawoy 1979, 
1983). 

Importantly, collective bargaining was a major 
component of the labor-capital accord. The accord 


was premised on workers relinquishing ‘‘all claims. 


over production, investment, and international 
economic policy in return for a relatively high level 
of employment and a secure gain on distributional 


claims” (Bowles and Gintis 1982, p. 53; Bowles et - 


al. 1983). Thus the satisfaction of material 
interests (i.e. wages, benefits) became one of the 
few axes upon which class struggle was centered. 
The hierarchical, bureaucratized, highly central- 
ized union structure was the major vehicle from 
which workers would engage in those struggles.. 

The establishment of collective bargaining and 
regulation of strikes as the major means by which 
the organized sectors of the working class opposed 
capital had profound implications for the way in 
which class struggle would occur in the United 
States. As Burawoy (1979) notes, collective 
bargaining ‘‘displaces and reconstitutes conflict in 
a framework of negotiation.” It is, he goes on, “‘a 
form of class struggle, that is a struggle in which 
workers are represented as a class in opposition to 
capital. In this particular form, class struggle 
revolves around marginal changes which have no 
effect on the essential nature of the capital labor 
relationship’’ (Burawoy 1979, p. 115). A crucial 
aspect of collective bargaining, therefore, is the 
institutional framework within which workers 
confront management’s attempts to maintain a 
hegemonic system (Burawoy, 1979). 

Though one motivation of the accord from the 
employers’ standpoint was for unions to insure 
rank and file quiescence, hence the maintenance of 
relative industrial peace, workers have continued 
to use strikes (or the threat of strikes), as a major 
weapon in distributional struggles. They have done 
so, however, generally within the limits of the 
accord; that is, workers have used neither their 
strikes nor their unions to question capitalism 
itself. 

Despite the apparent success of the accord in 
containing and redirecting class struggle, however, 
that accord seems to be breaking down (Bowles 
and Gintis 1982; Bowles et: al. 1983). One 
indicator of the accord’s unraveling is capital’s 
renewed offensive against labor (Goldfield 1984a). 
The efforts of the National Right to Work 
Committee; the liberal Labor-Management Group 
and anti-labor political action committees to halt 
the Labor Law Reform Act in 1977, the increase in 
unfair labor practices brought against unions, and 
the migration of industries overseas and to certain 
parts of the U.S. Sunbelt all attest to the problem 
facing labor. These present, according to major 
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U.S. labor ledders, Douglas Fraser and George 
Meany respectively, ‘‘The most vicious, unfair 
attack upon the labor movement in more than thirty 
years” and ‘‘a heavily-financed, well orchestrated 
coalition between big business and right-wing 
extremists,” (quoted in Brody 1980, p. 247). As 
Business Week said, ‘‘American business has by 
and large never really accepted unionism’’ (quoted 
in Brody 1980, p. 247; Freeman and Medoff 1984; 
see also Goldfield 1984a, for a systematic analysis 
of the capital offensive). Furthermore, workers, 
both organized and unorganized, seem to have 
grown leery of anions as indicated by the increase 
in decertification elections and decrease in success- 
ful certification elections (see Goldfield 1982, 
1984b for an exhaustive analysis. See also 
McDermott 1980). Moreover, the general sense of 
current elections is that Big Labor’s role may not 
only fail to assist Democratic campaign efforts but 
may actually hinder them. Unions appear to be 
declining in importance as spokespersons for 
American labor. These attributes of labor’s current 
situation suggest that the post-war accord between 
labor and capitel has broken, or is breaking down. 

If the stabilicy and maintenance of the accord 
was an important factor in establishing the relative 
prosperity characterizing much of the post-World 
War II period, then why is it unraveling? Bowles 
and Gintis (1982) and Goldfield (1984b) suggest 
that it was labor’s very success in distributional 
struggles that aas led to the renewed capitalist 
offensive against labor as capitalists seek to 
reassert and olster their dominance in the 
accumulation process, Quite simply, these analysts 
suggest that maintaining the accord has grown too' 
expensive. There is a certain degree of irony in 
this. The accord was the response of economic and 
political actors to conditions that threatened the 
continued stab.lity of existing social relations. 
What analysts are suggesting, then, is that those 
previous soluticns have themselves become a new 
source of potencial social and economic instability. 


Traditional Approaches to Wage Determination: 
Some Studies, Some Critiques 


Studies of the relationship between unions and 
wage determinetion have traditionally fallen within 
the purview of economists. From the perspective 
of neo-classicel economics, unions represent a 
market “‘impe-fection.’’ Union wage contracts 
create wage ‘‘scickiness’’ and may force wages up 
higher than cucrent market (supply and demand) 
conditions warant. The market, subject to such 
*‘distortion,’’ cannot efficiently allocate economic 
resources. l 

An alternative view of unions’ role in affecting 
workers’ economic returns, and the one this paper 
adopts, links both wage gains, and the very 
existence of a market, to the relative balance of’ 
class power. The market was itself the product of 
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historical struggles between classes. The emer- 
gence of ‘“‘the. market’’, as the basis of social 
organization required political force and is, to.a 
great extent, a political artifact (see especially 
Polanyi 1957). Just as the market has emerged out 
of concrete struggles among historical -actors,, so 
too has a set-of relations and conflicts which find 
their articulation .within the market framework. 
These struggles: are .both ‘constrained by and 
transformative of ‘‘the market.”’. . 

In the context of, a capitalist: market structure, 
the stability of social relationships is premised on 
maintaining the ‘‘consent’’ of participants, in this 
case, employers and workers (Przeworski 1980; 
_Burawoy. 1983). In. capitalist systems a major 
source of maintaining workers’. consent, i.e. their 
continued willingness to work within. the context of 
capitalist market relations, is through the relative 
satisfaction of material interests. The securing. of 
material gains coordinates the interest of workers 
and their employers and thereby reproduces 
existing social relations. At the same time, 
capitalists can only tolerate so much in the 
trade-off to maintain their workers’ consent, The 
extent to which employers increase their workers’ 
economic rewards results, then, from some 
combination of supply and demand conditions and 
workers’ collective ability to reduce intraclass 
competition in order to exert pressure on employ- 
ers (Przeworski 1980). Under adverse market 
conditions, employers will pay, and workers will 
be forced to accept, a wage at the lower end of that 
range. During prosperous times employers can 
better afford to pay their workers more and still 
accumulate profit. Of course, the key is that (most) 
employers will not, simply out of a sense of 
largesse, increase workers’ wages beyond what is 
necessary to insure their continued physical ability 
to work. If wages are to rise over and above what 
market conditions warrant -or above a physical 
minimum necessary for the reproduction of the 
worker, in fact, if workers’ economic well-being is 
to be at all protected from market fluctuations, .it 
will be because of some collective effort, or threat 
of that effort, on the part of workers. Thus worker 
power, whether exercised or not, is an integral part 
of the. wage determination process. Even more 
important, the way in which workers act collec- 
tively to improve their position within the frame- 
work of market relations plays a major role in 
reproducing those relations (Burawoy 1983; 
Przeworski 1980), 

In the United States, allocation of economic 
resources is still largely regulated by market 
relations or ‘‘politics of production” (Burawoy 
1983) rather than by overt political decree. That is, 
in political democracies the state does not play a 
major role in allocating social labor or economic 
surplus though systematic state involvement in 
market relations plays a major role in structuring 
those very relations. Within this context, unioniza- 
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tion represents the most important means by which 
workers mobilize their collective market resources. 


‘Strike activity, the conscious withholding of labor 


power, is the most visible weapon.! Both, then, 
are crucial components of what Burawoy has 
called ‘‘production politics’? (Burawoy 1983). 

' This study, then, recasts the issue of, wage 
growth as a component of social relations, rather 
than as a mechanical outcome of a technical 
relationship. It asks a number of things: do 
working class organizations acting collectively on 
the basis of shared interests effectively improve the 
well- -being of their members when those organiza- 
tions represent institutionalized class conflict and 


Class power within a hegemonic system? Equally 
‘important, does.the effectiveness of working class 


strategies differ in different institutional settings? 
Past research has not been silent with respect to 
some of these issues. Freeman and Medoff (1984) 
have. summarized, much of the extant empirical 
research on unions and have argued that unions 
appear to: be beneficial to their members, to 
non-union, members and, by and large, to the 
economy..in general. Freeman. and Medoff’s 
analysis neglects, however, discussion of the social 
relations of class compromise (for an extended 
critique of Freeman and Medoff, see Goldfield 
1985). . 
A number of other. studies not included i in the 
Freeman and Medoff survey: are relevant to this 
research. , Hibbs (1977) comparative study of 
union wage struggles in advanced capitalist 
countries is an improvement over many economists’ 
studies of wage determination. processes in its 
explicit reconceptualization of unions, strikes and 
wage outcomes as a form of economic. class 
struggle. He demonstrates empirically the impor- 
tance of worker organization and militancy (strikes), 
independent of market supply and demand condi- 
tions, for the determination of manufacturing 
workers’ wages for the years 1951-1972. The 
analysis points explicitly to some theoretical and 
empirical limitations of overly economistic ap- 
proaches to the analysis of wage determination 


Another major study of wage determination is 
Ashenfelter et al.’s (1972) analysis in the United 
States for the 1914-1963 period. They develop a 
model which, to a greater extent than much of the 
existing research, is sensitive to historical detail 
and relatively comprehensive in its inclusion of 
political, social, and economic factors in predicting 
wage changes. Their specific question is ‘‘whether 
unionism has had an effect on the timing or form of 


' Strikes are not the only weapon available to workers. 


Also available are slowdowns, sabotage, tardiness and 
other forms of ‘‘passive resistance.” Strikes are, 
however, the most visible, well documented and perhaps 
most dramatic weapon in economic class struggles. 


" 
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aggregate money wage changes” in manufacturing 
industries (Ashenfelter et al. 1972, p. 32). Like 
Hibbs, they conclude that unions, strikes and also 
pro-labor legislation ‘(The National Industrial 
Recovery Act) do increase the rate of wage growth 
in manufacturing industries independent of supply 
and demand conditions. The broader historical 
perspective and scope of the model are a useful 
point of departure for the ‘research coon 
below. 

- These and other studies ona then; ‘some 
important information about the relationships: of 
interest in this paper.’ First, any account of wage 
changes (at least-in manufacturing industries) must 


include some measures-of market forces. Second, 


independent of market forces, organization ‘and 
militancy of workers do augment their wages 
(see ‘also Flanagan 1976; Kahn 1979;. Mitchell 
1980; Parsley 1980; Freeman and’ Medoff 1984). 
Yet before the inferences in this body of research 
are to be accepted fully, and before we can draw 
on this literature to develop:a fuller understanding 
of processes of class: struggle: and’ consequences ‘of 
its institutionalization, the more problematic ‘as- 
pects of this body of work should be! discussed 
(and corrected empirically). These center around 
three dimensions. First, the analyses are-limited to 
manufacturing wage increases. The experience of 
these workers is not necessarily generalizable to 
broader segments of the working ‘class. This is a 
particular concern in the post-war decades in which 
manufacturing plays a role of decreasing impor- 
tance (vis-a-vis total employment) in the econ- 
omy.? The sample of years over which they 
conduct their analyses is a second limitation. Hibbs 
(1977), for example, confines his analyses to a 
portion’ of ‘the post-war years. On the other 
extreme, Ashenfelter et al. (1972), while covering 
a ‘broader span of years, ignore fairly momentous 
changes that characterized the 1914-1963 period 
(for example: war, the depression, the ‘labor 
upsurge in the 1930s, etc). There is both historical 
and empirical evidence that incorrect or no 
periodization can lead to distorted parameter 
estimates (Montgomery 1979; Rubin et al. 1983).3 


? For example, in 1943, 41% of the nonagricultural 
work force was employed in manufacturing industries. 
That percentage declined steadily so that by 1975 only 
24% of the honagricultural work force was in manufac- 


turing. 

3 The changed structure of the U:S. political economy 
and particularly the structure of labor relations has been 
well documented by labor. historians (see, in particular, 
Montgomery ' 1979, who argues adamantly for the 
importance of correct periodization). Snyder’s work 
(1975, 1977) provides additional empirical support of the 
importance of -periodization-for the analysis of strike 
determinants. Finally, Rubin et al. 1983, demonstrate 
more explicitly the inadequacy of a single model of 
strike-union determinants and show, instead, the impor- 
tance of estimating period-specific structural relation- 
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A third problem lies in the joining of theory, 


data and analytic techniques; Hibbs’ (1977) study, 


while theoretically rich, presents a very limited 
empirical test. He never simultaneously includes 
unionization and strikes in his analysis, thus losing 
some potentially important information. Ashenfelter 
and ‘his colleagues (1972), while including a 
broader range of variables, fail to develop an 
adequate conceptual linkage between strike activity 
and unionization. Generally, they assume that 
strikes. are derivative of unionization. Given the 
period: over which ‘Ashenfelter et al.’ (1972) 
analyze-the data, this assumption is not historically 


-grounded. Historians: (e.g., Montgomery 1979; 


-Brody:1980) have. argued quite persuasively -that 
‘the’ relationship between organizing and strikes 
varies under different socio-political and economic 
conditions. In periods in which unions are not well 
institutionalized strikes may, for example; be a 
cause of union growth (Rubin et al. 1983). This 
latter concem is particularly germaine to understand- 
ing the dynamics of social change within ae 


‘structures. 


' These ‘problems in the extant literature ‘end to 
undermine the integrity of specific results and 
muddy the interpretation’ of others. Particularly, 
the separate conceptual‘and empirical influences of 
labor militancy versus working class organization 
are too limited in the temporal periods and/or 
workers covered to assure, without strong qualifi- 
cation, that unionization and industrial conflict are 
important social forces shaping the economic 
well-being of the working class. 

. These and other studies, then, do not answer ‘the 
following questions. How does the behavior of 
individuals, mobilizing on the basis of their 
position as workers, and wielding their most potent 
weapon, the strike, affect their position in a system 
of unequally distributed rewards? Does the institu- 
tionalized presence of unions alter the effectiveness 
of the collective exercises of that organizational 
power in workers’ efforts to capture a greater price 
for the sale of their labor power? How do these 
relationships differ in institutional settings which 
vary over time and across space? 

However flawed, these pioneering analyses do 
invalidate the view that wage rates are strictly 
determined by market forces. Using the results of 
past studies, and viewing with some skepticism a 
simple supply-demand éxplanation of wage changes 
as backdrops, in the next section this paper 
explores further the economic consequences of the 
Organization and militancy of the working class. 
The paper presents wage determination models 


which, while depending on past findings, correct 


the problems that have been discussed. 


ships. Their study shows the problems of drawing 
inferences in the absence of such periodization. 
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The Present Research 


The analyses below examine first the effect of 
unionization and industrial conflict on the rate of 
change of money compensation within the aggre- 
gate economy.’ This analysis provides a baseline 
from which to explore the arguments about the 
importance of the institutionalized presence of 
labor organization. In order to examine these 
issues more closely, however, the analyses are 
disaggregated over time and across space. 

More specifically, the claims in this paper 
suggest that while an aggregate economy analysis 
may prove informative about the relationships 
between unionization, industrial conflict and eco- 
nomic returns over the course of the twentieth 
century, much of the interesting information about 
the dynamics of those relationships is obscured by 
high levels of aggregation. Consequently, it is 
important to analyze the data by relevant time 
periods and by industrial sector since unions are 
only a strong presence in some industrial groups. 

Analysts of the labor-capital accord locate the 
period immediately following World War II as that 
in which the accord was established. During the 
pre-war period organized workers are not a well 
institutionalized presence in the political economy 
(see Snyder 1975; these periods are, in many ways, 
analogous to the despotic and hegemonic regimes 
discussed in Burawoy 1983). In the post-war 
period collective bargaining is firmly in place as is 
a legal apparatus which sets the terms in which 
labor power is sold. Additionally, within this 
post-war period, relatively institutional and non- 
institutional settings can be identified. Thus, in 
order to examine the efficiency of strikes and 
unions in distributional struggles within different 
institutional settings, analyses are conducted sepa- 
rately for the ‘‘unionized’’ and ‘‘non-unionized’’ 
sectors of the economy. This strategy determines 
whether the relationships observed in the aggregate 
operate in each ‘‘sector’’ or whether such struc- 
tural linkages are in fact localized to one or the 
other labor market arena. Following Lewis’ (1963; 


* Data on hourly wages for non-supervisory production 
workers are not available back to 1900. The data for this 
study come, therefore, from estimates based on data 
Lewis (1963) provides on union-sector and non-union 
sector hourly compensation. Using data on compensation 
is appropriate for theoretical reasons since those data tap 
more. broadly workers’ material interests than do wage 
data (which are only a portion of workers’ total 
compensation). Note that these are analyses of nominal 
(money) rather than real compensation. When workers 
negotiate with employers about wage and benefits they 
do it with awareness of inflation (see Hibbs 1977, on the 
money illusion). Nonetheless, it is over the nominal 
amounts that they make demands. Analyses (unreported) 
of the change in real compensation growth reveal 
basically the same relationships among compensation, 
strikes and unions as do the analyses presented below. 
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see also Pencavel and Hartsog 1984) pioneering 
study of union-wage linkages, this paper uses a 
union sector, non-union sector bifurcation in which 
manufacturing, mining, construction, transporta- 
tion, communication, and public utilities are in the 
unionized sector, and finance, insurance, real 
estate, wholesale-retail trade and services are in the 
non-unionized industries.5 

Figure 1 presents mean levels of union density 
(the percent of the work force unionized) and strike 
frequency (strikes per 1,000 workers) for the 
unionized and non-unionized sectors. These data 
show that in those industries in which unions were 
well established by the end of the war, roughly half 
of all workers have remained unionized throughout 
the period these analyses cover (see cols. 1, 2). 
Moreover, union density in the union sector is 
roughly five to seven times greater than union 
density in the non-union sector and these differ- 
ences remain fairly consistent over the period in 
question. Likewise there is an equally dramatic 
difference in the incidence of strikes; strike activity 
in the union sector is consistently higher than in the 
non-union sector. These differences provide sug- 
gestive evidence in support of the claim that the 
sectors are characterized by varying institutional 
settings.® 


Data 


The data are annual observations of various 
economic, political and social characteristics of the 
United States for the years 1902—1976 and come 
from a-number of U.S. government sources. These 
data are supplemented with other sources from the 
literature on U.S. economic and labor history (e.g. 
Lewis 1963; Edwards 1981). For specific variable 
construction and data sources see the Appendix. 
Dependent Variable: 

The dependent variable for all analyses is the 
percent rate of change of money compensation for 
all non-supervisory production workers in the 


5 Jt must be remembered that non-union sector does 


not mean there are no unions represented among these 
workers, but that these workers are relatively unorga- 
nized. See Rubin 1983, for further discussion of the 
rationale behind this bifurcation strategy. See also Griffin 
et al. 1982, who report, in footnote 5, an estimate of less 
than 10% unionization in the non-union sector. 

6 The analysis of compensation changes by sector 
differ somewhat from the aggregate economy model. 
Beginning with the original wage model, variables which 
theory and the extant literature led me to suspect might 
explain further the processes which move wages within 
sectors were systematically introduced. The models 
presented are the result of these exploratory analyses and 
are the most parsimonious. Much of these sector specific 
data are derived from that which Lewis (1963) provides 
by sector, and since Lewis’ data are aggregated by sector, 
the analyses are limited to a relatively high level of 
aggregation. 
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Figure 1. Mean Levels of Unionization and Strike Frequency by Sector, 1949--1976. 


Percent Unionized | Strike Frequency 
Non-Union ar Non-Union 
Year Union Sector Sector Union Sector Sector 
1949-50 53.85 9.05 165 ; .032 
1951-52 52.35 9.05 .180 . .029 
1953-54 55.90 9.20 .152 l .027 
1955-56 54.85 9.40 .142 .026 
1957-58 56.65 9.50 131 .024 
1959-60 55.88 9,02 124 : 021 
1961-62 54.97 8.41 124 021 
1963-64 53.90 8.25 . 122 ae : O19 
1965—66 52.54 8.25 .134 .020 
1967-68 52.12 8.18 J4 se 022 
1969-70 51.76 8.24 162, 023 
1971-72 52.33 8.02 147 | . 021 
1973-74 52.52 7.64 .156 020 
1975-76 52.97 7.61 154 620 


aggregate economy. The focus is on compensation 
since it is the most basic and contested component 
in distributional struggles between workers and 
their employers. For the sector specific analyses, 
the dependent variable is the percent rate of change 
of money compensation for workers in that sector. 
Independent Variables: 

Organization and Militancy. 

There are two major variables indexing the 
organization and militancy of workers, union 
density, i.e., the percent of the nonagricultural 
work force that is organized, and strike frequency, 
i.e., the number of strikes per thousand 
nonagricultural workers. ' 

Unionization is the dominant means by which 
workers organize their collective resources; hence, 
the general expectation is that there is a positive 


relationship between union density and the rate of ` 


change of compensation growth. However, this 
expectation is most unambiguous for the aggregate 
economy and must be tempered somewhat for the 
sector analyses. Though there is still a general 
expectation of a positive relationship between 
unionization and economic returns, the mecha- 
nisms whereby this relationship exists are a little 
different within the sectors. 

Workers’ employment in the unionized sector, 
rather than actual union density, may best capture 
union strength since changes in union membership 
in this sector occur primarily at the margin and 
may be a far less important indicator of union 
strength than the institutionalized presence of 
unions (Snyder 1975, 1977), especially when that 
presence does not exhibit substantial variation (as 
it does not generally in the post-war years). 
Consequently, though the union coefficient is 
expected to be positively associated with the 
change in hourly compensation, the relationship is 
not necessarily expected to be statistically signifi- 
cant. In order to test the speculation that sectoral 
location, rather than actual. union membership, 


may be the more appropriate, or at least an 
alternative, method of measuring union strength or 
power, models are presented first including the 
union variable and then excluding it.’ 

If the argument concerning the institutionaliza- 
tion of unions is valid, in the union sector the 
parameter estimates indexing the efficacy of other 
variables should be stable whether unionization is 
in the equation or not. This strategy provides an 
indirect ‘test of the: hypothesis that it is the 
institutional context more than the actual member- 
ship which is important for significantly increasing 
the rate of change of union sector compensation. 

Though there is little unionization in the 
non-union sector, there is reason to believe that 
union density should be able to increase the rate of 
compensation growth in that sector. In weakly 
unionized’ industries, where workers have been 
able to mobilize resources, unions should be 
successful in enhancing the economic retums to 
workers for the’ following reasons. Employers, 
fearing increased mobilization efforts on the part of 
their work force, may raise wages in order to 
prevent such organization. This is the well 
documented ‘‘threat effect’ (Throop 1968; Rosen 
1969; Ashenfelter et al. 1972; Martin and Rence 
1984). Moreover, Goldfield (1982) has shown that 
the labor movement is most vigorous precisely in- 


7 This hypothesis about the mechanisms by which 


unions enhance the economic well-being of workers has 
emerged from the exploratory analyses from which the 
sectoral models are derived. Throughout these analyses 
(unreported) a variable indexing union ‘density was 
included though the functional form of the variable 
differed (i.e., lag structure, first difference, etc.). 
Generally the observed relationships between union- 
sector unionization and union-sector compensation have 
been relatively stable. As a result, the data led me to 
reformulate the underlying dynamic, 
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those industries in which the acceptance of unions 
is still an object of struggle. 

As with organization, éxpectations for strike 
frequency must be tempered by the institutional 
context within which strikes occur. Generally, 
militancy should translate into‘improved economic 
conditions for workers.® Strikes are the dominant 
instrument of collective ‘working-class activity. 
The withholding of labor power halts production 
and creates potential threats to profitability. At the 
point of production, industrial militancy is the 
most accessible and powerful means by which 
workers can challenge capitalists. Moreover, 
where labor is highly unionized and collective 
bargaining agreements determine the wages of 
workers, workers can impose’ the greatest eco- 
nomic’ ‘hardship on employers not through expand- 
ing union membership (that‘ will not change a 
contract), but through a strike (which nay affect a 
contract), 

In the highly unionized sector, unions generally 
provide strike funds to defray the economic burden 
of a strike to workers. While not as high as their 
earnings, these funds provide an economic cushion 
for striking workers which makes it easier for them 
to engage in strikes. Moreover, in these capital- 
intensive industries the potential cost to an 
employer of a lengthy strike is much greater than 
in labor-intensive industries. Capitalists in these 
industries have sunk far more of their available 
capital into the productive forces. Idle productive 
capacity translates into a higher potential profit 
loss. Strike funds are high, the cost to employers is 
high, and the threat to jobs is relatively low. All of 
these characteristics potentially ease for workers, 
and increase for employers, the ‘‘costs’’ of strike. 


3 It is true that not all strikes are over wage issues. 
However, the highest proportion are, and even those 
strikes that are over union organizing issues often include 
(or inclided) wage demands (Montgomery 1979). For 
example, in the post-war period, the percentage of strikes 
over wage issues was, on the average, 52% of all strikes. 
Of course strikes: are not always necessary to induce 
employers to raise wages; often the threat of a strike is 
sufficient. Additionally, strikes may be defensive and, in 
some cases, as when employers have stockpiled goods or 
are trying to bust a union, strikes may work to 
employers’ advantage. 

Arguably, strike volume (persondays lost per 1,000 
nonagricultural workers) is an alternative measure of 
industrial militancy which could be included in these 
analyses (see Hibbs 1976, 1978, for discussion of this 
variable). There are several reasons why it is not. First, 
these data do not extend back beyond 1927. Hence it is 
impossible to make period comparisons. Literature on 
strike components (c.f. Wallace 1983; Skeels 1970; Stern 
1978) suggests that just as strikes have different 
components (frequency, size and duration, for example) 
these components mean something different, have 
different structural causes and therefore have different 
consequences. — 
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Thus, in the unionized industries, the frequency of 
strikes should be positively related to compensa- 
tion increases. It is here that the strike weapon 
should be most potent. It is the strike threat that 
‘“‘gives weight to union demands” (Mitchell 1980, 

p. 8) and it is in this sector, as opposed to the 
non-unionized sector, that workers can most afford 
to strike. 

For the non-unionized sector industrial conflict 
should have either a negative or non-significant 
relationship to compensation changes. The reason- 
ing here is consistent with earlier arguments: 
unionization appears important for the success 
(though not necessarily the occurrence) of strike 
action. In the absence of the historically institution- 
alized presence of unions, and where the labor- 
capital accord is not established, strike activity 
should be a relatively weak weapon in the hands of 
labor. Non-unionized, Or lightly unionized labor 
can far less afford the economic consequences of, 
particularly, prolonged strikes. Unorganized strik- 
ing workers are more easily replaced and ‘are, 
therefore, in a disadvantaged market position from 
which to make demands. Hence strikes are 
hypothesied to be ineffectual in the non-union 
sector. 


Macroeconomic Controls 


The research cited earlier pointed to the importance 
of controlling for macrceconomic conditions in 
studies of wage determination. Thus, these analy- 
ses include measures indexing the rates of 
inflation, unemloyment, recessionary years and 
employment conditions (particularly those in the 
union sector). Generally, most work on the 
determination of wage changes indicates that 
inflation (the percent change in the consumer price 
index) leads to wage increases. Unemployment 
(the percent of the nonagricultural work-force 
unemployed) and years in which there is a 
recession lead to a decreasing rate of wage change 
(Wachter 1976; Kahn 1979).9 In the aggregate 
economy analysis, loose labor markets should be 
negatively related to the rate of compensation 
growth. For unionized workers, low unemploy- 
ment translates into the following: fewer strike 
breakers are available, the cost of interrupting 
production is higher, and union strike funds 
increase (Kahn 1980, p. 234). Likewise, low 


9 Initial aggregate economy analyses were conducted 


using unemployment rates. These variables never at- 
tained significance. Under the assumption that for the 
aggregate economy a highly aggregated measure of 
market conditions might prave useful, recession was 
substituted. The variable does exert the expected effect. 
Because sector level data on unemployment are available, 
those data were used in the sector analysis. 
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unemployment enhances the bargaining position of 
non-unionized workers. Workers are more likely to 
quit unpleasant or low paying jobs given the 
opportunity. to find preferable alternatives. At the 
same time, during periods of high demand, 
employers have an increased incentive to maintain 
employment stability and, thereby, production. 10 
Under such conditions, they are more vulnerable to 
workers’ wage demands. Moreover, there may be 
wage spillover from unionized to non-unionized 
industries during expansionary -periods which 
serves to heightén the impact of high demand 
(Kahn 1979, 1980; Rosen 1969; Flanagan 1976; 
Wachter 1976). High unemployment reverses these 
conditions. The averaging effect across the econ- 
omy is expected, then, to be negative. 

The percent change in union sector employment 
included in the aggregate economy analysis, which 
reflects employment in the industrial “core,” 
tends to be associated with higher wages because 
the number of potential union members increases, 
and the number of workers covered by union 
contracts increases (Mitchell 1980). Additionally, 
the rate of union sector employment growth is also 
a possible proxy for economic growth and thus 
generally reflects the capacity of employers to 
improve the wages and benefits of their workers. 
The relationship between the lagged percent 
change in union sector employment and compensa- 
tion growth is, therefore, expected to be positive in 
the aggregate economy.!! The expectations for the 
direction and significance of macroeconomic 
controls within sectors is similar to the expecta- 
tions for those variables in the aggregate; the 
expectations for unemployment are the one discrep- 
ancy. 

A positive relationship between price and wage 
increases in the union sector is expected since one 
consequence of the labor-capital accord was the 
linkage of wage increases to price increases 
(however localized its actual implementation). 
Consistent with the establishment of the accord, 
and in order to avoid costly strikes and frequent 
negotiations, employers have attempted to estab- 
lish long term contracts which contain cost-of- 
living adjustments (COLA) that allow wages to 
respond to changed economic circumstances (Mitchell 
1980, p. 49). 

Though cost-of-living adjustments only charac- 
terize wage adjustments in the union sector, the 
absence of long term contracts in the non-union 
sector facilitates rapid adjustment of wages to 


10 This assumes no great exogenous shock to the labor 


supply; i.¢., a major influx of immigrants or changes in 
policy pertaining to who can work legally. 

1! This variable is specified with a one-year lag 
following Ashenfelter et al. (though theirs has a more 
complex lag structure). This variable does not exert a 


significant effect when specified contemporancously, | 


though the rest of the coefficients are stable. 
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market conditions (Mitchell, 1980). Inflation is, 
therefore, als> expected to enhance the rate of 
change of compensation in the non-union sector. . 
The union zector model also'includes the sector 
specific unemployment rate. There should not, 
however, be the negative relationship hypothesized 
in the aggregete economy analyses. Labor demand 
conditions should be less significantly, related to 
union sector wage changes since the union sector 
was, until quite recently, “‘less responsive to 
economic slack’’ (Mitchell 1980, p. 144). In fact, 
such a finding. would further attest, to union 
strength. l 
-h the nor-unionized, or “lightly unionized” 
sector, competitive supply and demand, conditions 
are argued -o be important for compensation 
changes. Wockers in these industries are far more 
vulnerable tc labor demand conditions than are 
their unionized counterparts; thus tight labor 
markets, i.e. low unemployment, are hypothesized 
to be associaced with an increasing. growth rate of 
compensatior. and loose labor markets to be linked 
to eee: rates of growth. 


State Intervention 


In the aggregate economy and sector specific 
analyses thers are a number of variables that index 
some of th2 political forces that affect both 
workers’ organizational potential and the possible 
economic cansequences of that potential. Recent 
research (Rubin et al. 1983; Wallace 1983; 
Wallace et al. 1985) points to the importance of 
labor law m structuring the possibilities and 
conditions of union organization and militancy. 
Labor law has had an indirect effect on workers’ 
ability to translate their organizational capacity into 
economic gains; it may also have a dirèct effect. 
~ Following Ashenfelter et al. (1972), the aggre- 
gate econonry analysis includes a dummy variable 
coded 1 for the year 1934, indexing the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The expected effect is 
positive for the following reasons. NIRA was the 
first piece of legislation which provided legal 
protection fcr workers’ right to bargain collectively 
and be represented by a bargaining unit of their 
own choosing. Additionally, NIRA legislated an 
increase in wages without a commensurate increase 
in hours. Though lacking enforcement ‘‘teeth,”’ 
and though it was eventually struck down, this 
legislation served to galvanize the organizational 
efforts of workers (Rubin et al. 1983). NIRA was 
subsequently replaced by the Wagner Act (1935) 
which included comparable provisions and enforce- 
ment mechanisms. 

The post-war sector analyses ieii a second 
variable indexing'a major piece of” labor legisla- 
tion, tbe Landrum-Griffin Act. Where NIRA was 
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movement, Landrum-Griffin has, arguably, been 
quite the opposite. !2 

Since the passage of Taft-Hartley in 1947, the 
Landrum-Griffin bill (1959) was ‘‘the worst defeat 
for organized labor in Capital Hill’’ (quoted in 
Bordy 1980, p. 232).!3 The Landrum-Griffin bill 
(formally the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act) has as its chief function govern- 
ment regulation of the internal affairs of unions 
with the express purpose of preventing corruption. 
It also, however, expanded the scope of unfair 
labor practices for which management could 
charge: unions (Brody 1980; Goldfield 1982; 
Wallace et al. 1985). Additionally, as did 
Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin curtailed strategies 
of protest, picketing, and organizing. As such, 
Landrum-Griffin is expected to inhibit compensa- 
tion increases through its qualitative weakening of 
the collective bargaining power of unions. Labor’s 


inability to prevent the passage of the hated . 


Landrum-Griffin Act, despite fairly massive mobi- 
lization, is an indicator of labor’s declining 
legislative strength and a general indicator of 
labor’s weakness in the post-war political economy 
(Goldfield 1984b). There is evidence that Landrum- 
Griffin exerts a direct pressure on union-sector 
wages.'* The expected relationship in the union 


12 See Burawoy 1983 for a discussion of the role of 
labor law in establishing ‘‘factory regimes.” See Wallace 
et al. 1985 for analyses of the role of labor law in 
containing strikes. 

13 There are two major justifications for including this 
variable. First, the post-war analysis began in 1949 and 
Taft-Hartley was passed in 1947. A second and more 
theoretical explanation is that Taft-Hartley was a piece of 
legislation that established the labor-capital accord and 
cemented the institutionalization of the labor movement. 
Landrum-Griffin was the major piece of legislation within 
the period of this study. 

Lawler (1981), in a study of construction industries, 
posited that Landrum-Griffin should increase wage 
spillover as a result of increased democratization of 
unions and the resultant enhanced sensitivity of union 
officials to the needs and demands of the rank and file. 
(See also Offe and Wiesenthal (1980) for a more 
theoretical treatment of this issue, particularly their 
discussion of the dilemma of size and power which 
unions face). As such, Lawler expected a positive direct 
effect; he found a negative direct effect which he could 
not attribute to -statistical artifact. He offers the 
interpretation that there has been a trade-off between 
democratization and union efficiency. In other words, 
since unions are more democratized, they are less 
efficient which shows up as a negative relationship 
between Landrum-Griffin and wages. Wallace’s (1983) 
research on the new militancy suggests an interpretation 
which links the new worker-insurgency to both protests 
of the rank and file against leadership and to the accord. 
Hence the observed effects of Landrum-Griffin, which 
Lawler claims are a loss of efficiency due to democrati- 
zation, may instead be reflecting tis increased worker 
restiveness. 
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sector is, therefore, negative. For the non-union 
sector, Landrum-Griffin is hypothesized to damage 
labor’s economic position primarily through its 
weakening impact on union organizational efforts 
(Goldfield 1982, 1984b; Brody 1980). A final set 
of variables indexing a portion of the state’s role is 
geared specifically towards market outcomes. 

The aggregate economy and union sector models 
include a variable indexing’ wage price controls. 
Though not the only form of state involvement in 
market relations, the wage-price controls are a 
clear example of how the state sets the terms by 
which workers can sell their labor power. Prelimi- 
nary analyses (not reported) included the two wage 
and price control variables prior research has 
shown are relevant to wage changes.!5 The 
analyses presented include only the Kennedy- 
Johnson wage and price controls. There should be 
a negative relationship between the controls and 
compensation changes. Since the wage-price con- 
trols are primarily relevant to the union sector, that 
variable is not included in the non-union sector 
models. Instead, a variable indexing the percent 
change in the minimum wage is included in order 
to tap one form of state involvement that is 
relevant to non-union-sector workers. 

One component of the accord was the establish- 
ment, in 1935, of the minimum wage which 
created a floor below which the wages of even 
some segments of the non-unionized labor could 
not fall. Since many jobs in retail trade and service 
(the latter of which is rapidly growing) are paid 
close to the minimum wage, as the minimum wage 
grows, non-union sector compensation should 
also, 16 


Capital Strength 
For the sector analyses, an additional control is 
added to the model: capital strength. In order to 


'S Exploratory analyses did not to detect an influence 


from the Nixon controls on aggregate wages at any time; 
thus only the Kennedy-Johnson wage and price controls 
are presented. Kahn notes that the evidence regarding 
their impact is ambiguous; he finds a positive impact of 
the Kennedy-Johnson guidelines. Others have argued that 
the impact is (or can be) negative. Mitchell, on the other 
hand, argues that the majority of government interven- 
tions in the economy are ‘‘centered on wages, especially 
on collectively bargained wages.’’ He goes on to say that 
more than anything else, the Kennedy-Johnson guide- 
posts were geared towards controlling wages more than 
prices (Mitchell 1980, p. 4; Reid 1981). 

16 Many of the wages in different ‘‘non-union’’ 
industries are close enough to the minimum wage to 
support the inclusion of the percent change in minimum 
wage as a control. For example, in 1975 the minimum 
wage for non-farm workers was $2.00/hr. The average 
wage in wholesale and retail trade was $3.73, in apparel 
3.03, in eating and dining $2.55. Data on personal 
services were not available in Statistical Abstracts. 
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effectively argue that there is a relationship 
between the variables of major interest and 
workers’ economic returns, it must be shown that 
these effects exist independent of employers’ 
financial ability to increase wages and benefits. 
Extant literature is unclear about the relationships 
between corporate economic strength and workers’ 
economic returns. The union sector analysis 
includes a measure of capital strength, profits, the 
expected effect of which is positive. Employers are 
more likely to grant higher wages when profits are 
rising in order to avoid the ‘‘severe opportunity 
costs oft a strike when markets are expanding 
.. . (Hibbs 1976, p. 1043). The non-union 
sector also includes the level of non-union-sector 
corporate profits as the measure of capital strength. 
The capital-labor accord was between Big Capital 
and Big Labor (O’Connor 1973; Bowles and Gintis 
1982; Bowles et al. 1983), hence there is less 
reason to believe that non-union-sector workers 
will experience wage increases as a result of 
increased capital strength. Expected then is a null 
relationship. !7 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents findings for the aggregate 
economy, estimated with Generalized Least Squares 
estimation techniques, for the entire period and for 
the two major subperiods (1902-1940, 1949-1976).!8 
Equation 1| reports the results for the aggregate 
economy total period analysis.'9 Union density, 


'7 In exploratory analyses a number of measures of 
capital strength were experimented with. Those presented 
are the ones which were most stable- Including assets in 
the non-union sector revealed similar findings as profits, 
but profits were retained in order to increase comparabil- 
ity between sectors. Likewise in the union sector only the 
percent change in profit consistently approached signifi- 
cance, hence the specification of a percent rate of change 
rather than merely level. It is also not unreasonable to 
think that where the accord is established it would not be 
the absolute level of profits that is important for how 
much compensation increases, but the rate of profit 
growth. In the non-union sector where there are generally 
lower levels of profit and slower rates of growth, the 
absolute leve] would seem to‘have more bearing in how 
much workers can claim. 

t8 This choice of 1902 is due largely to data 
constraints. Many of the data series begin in 1900 but 
lags on various variables cause a loss of years. Hence, for 
consistency, I begin all analyses that include the early 
period with 1902. For the period specific analyses I 
estimate the models for the 1902-1940 period and the 
1949-76 period. Where data allow, I have estimated the 
equations beginning in 1947 or 1948; the differences 
between those results and results from those equations 
estimated over periods beginning in 1949 were negligi- 
ble. 

1? Following Ashenfelter et al.. (1972), I experimented 
with. a number of socio-political controls: the percent of 
democrats in Congress; Party of the president; war year; 
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inflation, the NIRA dummy and the lagged percent 
change in union-sector employment- significantly 
raise the rate of money compensation growth. As 
hypothesized, the variables indexing recessionary 
years and the Kennedy-Johnson wage price 
guideposts inhibit compensation increases. Con- 
trary to expectations, strike frequency does not 
increase compensation growth.?! 

: With the exception of the strike-wage effect, the 
model operates as expected. Over the bulk of the 
twentieth century unions have improved the 
absolute economic position of workers in the 
ageregate and have done so independently of the 
conventional understanding of the ‘‘laws’’ of 
supply and demand. Finally, state policy has 
alternately helped (NIRA) and hindered (wage- 
price controls) workers’ economic struggles. 

Equations 2 through 4 present the basic model 
estimated in equation 1 for the two key subperiods, 
Equation 2 reports the results of the compensation 
equation for the 1902—40 period. Immediately 
obvious is the breakdown of the model. Here, 
market forces and employment conditions, rather 
than either organization or militancy move aggre- 
gate money compensation. The union-sector em- 
ployment variable still increases wages. This effect 
may reflect employers’ ability to pay higher wages 
in those industries more than it reflects union 
strength. In order to test this speculation directly, 
in equation 3 the percent change in corporate profit 
is included. The coefficient is positive and 
significant, a result which lends credence to the 


and election year. None attained significance and were 


deleted from further consideration. 

* In unreported analyses, unemployment, in its linear 
and non-linear variant, was used instead of recession. 
Neither effected significantly the rate of change of 
aggregate money compensation. . 

2i In unreported analyses for the post-war years (for 
which these data do exist), strike volume tended not to 
attain levels of statistical significance. Lagged one year it 
was occasionally significant and positive. Strike -fre- 
quency, however, was consisténtly significant in the 
hypothesized direction regardless of the lag structure (see 
below) in the, post-war analyses. These results suggest 
that for the issue in question it is the actual frequency 
with which workers strike, rather than persondays lost, 
that is of greatest importance in economic struggles. 

Following much of the literature in this area, models 
are presented with a contemporaneous lag structure on 
union density and strike frequency. I did, however, again 
in unreported analysis, estimate the models with various 
lags on both union density and strike frequency (i.e., at t, 
t--1, t—2) and did not reveal any consistent substantive 
difference for either variable. Hence since there is no a 
priori reason to choose one lag over the other and to 
maintain comparability with other research in this area, 
models are presented with a contemporancous specifica- 
tion. ; i 
72 I do not have data on sector-specific profits for this 
time period so have used, instead, aggregate profits. 
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Table 1. Determinants of Aggregate Hourly Money Wages for Non-Supervisory Production Workers (GLS) 


R? .756 


1902-1976 
Independent Variables (1) 
Union, .128** 
(.03) 
Frequency, ~3.385 
(7.16) , 
Inflation, ,526** 
: (.06) 
Recession, —1.609** 
(.68) 
%A Union Sector .127** 
Empleyment,_ (.05) 
NIRA 8.972** 
(1934-1) (2.67)* 
®A Profit, = 
Wage-Price —1.621* 
Guideposts (1.07) 
Constant 516 
(1.05) 
D-W 2.05 


* metric coefficient (standard error) 
> variable not in equation 
° coefficient divided by 10 

“** p< .01 (two-tailed test) 

* p= .10 (two-tailed test) 


speculation. NIRA is still strongly stimulative of 
wage gains.» 

Equation 4, which covers the post-World War 0 
years, presents a completely different picture and 
one that seems, at face value, irreconcilable with 
earlier results. In the post-war period, inflation and 
militancy appear to be the only forces which raise 
aggregate nominal wages. Over the entire period 
there is no real detectable trend in the occurrence 
of strikes. The results in this table suggest, 
however, that their efficacy in economic struggles 
does change. 

These posts-war results, though inconsistent 
with those for the aggregate economy, are 


233 Though Griffin et al. (1985) do find a positive 
union-wage linkage for this period, there are substantial 
differences between the two analyses which- might 
explain the discrepancies. First of all, the data Griffin et 
al. use come from a different source, are sector specific, 
and do not measure aggregate wage changes. Second, the 
period over which they estimate the model is different 
(1902-1928, though estimating equation 2, Table 1, for 
the 1902-1928 period does not alter the findings 
presented). Third, the controls included in the two studies 
differ substantially. Given the tenuousness of the data for 
these early years, changes of this magnitude could, quite 
plausibly, lead to descrepant findings. A final note, 
_ though, is that the union coefficients in equations 1 and 2 
of Table 2 are not significant, but are pone: as in 
Griffin et al.’s (1986) analysis. 


YEARS 
1902-1940 1949-1976 
(2) (3) (4) 
.095" .079 —.142 
(.08) (.07) (.175 
—7.712 —8.670 6.172*° 
(9.05) (7.94) (2.813) 
467** 714" 408" 
(.08) (.09) (.18) 
—1.941* — 561 — 300 
(1.18) (1.06) (.80) 
.195* 128" 024 
(.07) (.06) (.09) 
9.133** 6.157* am 
(3.27). (2.83) 
= 1.10 = 
(.25) 
— — —.366 
(1.00) 
1.476 1.195 3.87 
(1.50) (1.13) (5.44) 
.723 .184 491 
2.11 2.17 1.95 


consistent with theoretical expectations. They 
seem to indicate the changed relationships that 
characterized the U.S. political economy in these 
two periods. The stimulative effect of inflation, 
and the failure of labor demand (recession, 
unemployment, etc.) to decrease wages are 
findings which are consistent with the relationships: 
between ‘‘Big Labor’’ and capital in the post-war 
period. Inflation, as befare, increases the rate of 
change of wages. One consequence of the post-war 
accord was the inclusion of Cost of Living 
Adjustments (COLA) in union wage contracts, so 
this is a finding we would continue to expect 
despite changes in the political economy. At the 
same time, organized labor is largely insulated 
(until recent years) from fluctuations in labor 
demand; hence the lack of an employment or 
unemployment effect. Unexpected is the failure of 
the wage-price guidelines to attain statistical 
significance. 

Generally, then, the results reported in Table 1 
suggest that the earlier skepticism towards a single 
model of wage determination processes for the 
entire period is supported. The linkages betweeen 
labor’s organization, militancy and wage changes 
vary with the changing social structure of accumu- 
lation that characterizes the pre- and post-World 
War II years. At such a high level of aggregation, 
however, the complexity of class relations may be 
obscured. Moreover, the failure of unionization to 
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achieve statistical significance may, at first glance, 
appear to be counter-intuitive. It is argued that a 
less highly aggregated analysis will show that the 
institutionalization of unions that resulted from the 
post-war labor-capital accord created an organiza- 
tional context from which workers could, now 
effectively, agitate for higher wages. 

Table 2 presents GLS estimates of the sector 
specific determinants of the percent change in 
hourly money compensation for non-supervisory 
production workers in the. unionized and non- 
unionized sectors. Equations 1 and 2 of Table 2 


present the models predicting the change in union . 


sector wages. The results are largely consistent 
with expectations. While the coefficient indexing 
the wage changes associated with union density is 
positive, unionization in the unionized sector does 
not exert a statistically significant impact on the 
change in hourly compensation for nonsupervisory 
production workers. Strike frequency does increase 
compensation. This finding suggests that organized 
labor has the monetary resources and disruptive 
ability to flex its muscles effectively.24 When labor 
does so, it is apparently able to increase its total 
economic package (i.e. wages and fringe benefits). 
Inflation, as expected, increases wages. Unemploy- 
ment does not exert a significant impact on wage 
changes. These data are supportive of Flanagan’s 
(1976) speculations that unions target their wage 
increases independent of labor demand condi- 
tions .?5 

The percent change in union sector profits 
enhances the rate of wage growth, though the 
coefficient does not, in this’ equation, attain 
significance. As expected, the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and wage-price guidelines have a depressing 
effect on union-sector gains, though the former 
exerts the stronger effect. In the post-war period, 
government. involvement in industrial relations 
seems to benefit capital more consistently than 
labor, a finding: that: is.congruent with various 
historians’ accounts of post-war state-labor interac- 
tion (cf.. Davis 1980a, 1980b; Brody. 1980; 
Montgomery 1979). 

Equation 2 presents results for the identical 
model with one exception: union density is no 
longer in the equation. The results are generally 
comparable to those in equation 1. There is very 
little change in the magnitude of the coefficients 


24 Volume was substituted for strike frequency and it 
was significant and positive; there were no other changes 
im the estimated model. I also substituted strike volume 
for strike frequency in the non-union sector models and 
found it marginally significant and positive, a finding 
which suggests that as workers withhold their labor 
power, it may indeed be an effective weapon even in a 
largely unorganized context. ` 

Substituting other measures ‘of labor demand (i.e. 
the reciprocal of unemployment, recessionary years) does 
not alter this null result.’ « 
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and in the explained variance, and no change in 
their direction. The stability of these findings 
suggests that in sectors of the economy where 
unions are historically well established, mere 
employment in that sector translates into economic 
gains for workers (cf. Mitchell 1980 for a similar 
point). Quite simply, workers who work in the 
unionized sector often receive the same benefits as 
union members regardless of their membership 
status (Mitchell 1980). It is the historically 
institutionalized presence of unions and ongoing 
protection of workers in this sector that this 
presence provides, rather than membership in- 
creases at the margin, which seem to benefit 
workers. 

Overall, workers in the union sector seem to be 
able to use their major weapon, the strike, to 
improve their absolute economic position indepen- 
dent of labor demand constraints. Additionally, 
they appear to be, able to effectively link wage 
growth to inflation. State policy (e.g. wage-price 
guideposts and Landrum-Griffin) retards compen- 
sation growth. The discussion turns now to the 
determinants of the percent change in hourly 
compensation of non-unionized labor. 

Equations 3 and 4 of Table 2 present the 
economic, political and social determinants of the 
percent change in non-union money compensation. 
The findings in equation 3 strongly support earlier 
expectations. The adjusted R? is quite high (.860) 
and the results are stable despite changes in 
equation specification (i.e., inclusion of other 
political indicators, employment changes, different 
lag structures, etc.; data not shown). Union density 
increases the rate of change in money compensa- 
tion. Strike frequency does not reach levels of 
statistical significance. This is consistent with the 
discussion above which suggests that industrial 
conflict is ineffectual in the absence of the more 
highly mobilized resources: that exist in the union 
sector. 

Market forces operate as anticipated; that is, 
high unemployment, an index of labor’s weakened 
market position, depresses wages.” Inflation (as it 
did in the union sector), raises non-union-sector 
money compensation (cf. Mitchell 1980; Flanagan 
1976). The profits variable is positive and 
significant. This is an unanticipated finding and 
one that is quite robust. And, as expected, change 
in the minimum wage increases non-union sector 
compensation, while the Landrum-Griffin Act 
reduces the rate of change of money compensation. 
Equation 4 excludes the union variable. The 


--% Earlier analyses experimented with the contempora- 


neous unemployment rate. Unemployment, in these 
equations, was either’ non-significant or positive; the 
lagged value is, however, consistently negative - and 
significant regardless of other changes and is, thus, more 
appropriate and consistent with well-documented theoret- 
ical expectations. 
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Table 2. Determinants of the Percent Change in Hourly Compensation by Sector, 1949~76 (GLS) 











Union Sector Non-Union Sector 
Independent Variables (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Union? .018° — 631+ men 
(.25) (.39) 
Strike Frequency," .037** .037** .024 037 
(.01) (.015) (.06) (.04) 
Inflation, war” .318** .373* „385** 
(.14) (.08) (.06) (.06) 
Unemployment,* 141 .149 — _ 
(.18) (.13) 
Unemployment,...,* f — — —3.80* — .402* 
(.14) (.15)* 
%A Profits," .029 .028 + — — 
(.02) (.02) 
Profits,” — — .066°** .Q38°** 
(.02) (.02) 
Wage-Price Guideposts, —1.101 + —1.106+ -~ me 
l (.74) (.71) 
Landrum-Griffin, —9,743** —9,703** —1.591* ~1.306* 
(1.70) (1.57) (.67) (.66) 
A Minimum Wage — — .008* .007* 
(.004) (.004) 
Constant 2.93 —1.640 —1.492 4,272 
f (13.48) ` (2.67) (3.63) (1.33) 
R? .688 .703 .860 852 
D-W 2.27 2.27 2.03 1.91 


* these variables are Sector Specific 
b metric coefficient (standard error) 
° coefficient and s.e. multiplied by 1,000 
—variable not in equation 
** p < .01 (two-tailed test) 
* D = .10 (two-tailed test) 
+p s .20 (two-tailed test) 


direction and significance of the estimated coeffi- 
cients are stable. 

Generally, then, the results reported in Table 2 
demonstrate the necessity of a strong union 
presence for the empowering of strikes. The data 
also show that where unions -are historically well 
established, the rate of change of wages is 
relatively immune from labor demand conditions. 
Additionally, and consistent with prior research, 
these results suggest that even relatively unorga~ 
nized workers benefit from the presence of unions 
elsewhere in the economy, primarily through threat 
effects. The results suggest that if union density 
deepens in previously unorganized sectors of the 
economy, employers will increase the rate of-wage 
growth. Likewise if employers can afford to raise 
wages, they do. Thus, though non-union labor 
receives on the average, a dollar less per hour than 
does union labor, it benefits from the presence of 
unions in the economy. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


This research has examined the relationships 
among union organization, industrial conflict and 
the rate of change of compensation growth over 
time and across industrial sectors. The analyses 


support the hypothesis that it is the institutionaliza- 
tion of workers’ collective class capacities that 
translate into ‘increased economic rewards for 
workers’ participation in production. In times (the 
post-World War II era) and places (the unionized 
sector) where unions have been a well institution- 
alized presence, the rate of change in workers’ 
compensation is relatively protected from the 
vagaries of the market. In periods (the pre-war 
period) and places (the non-unionized sector) in 
which unions are not well institutionalized, 
workers’ economic compensation is more vulnera- 
ble to market condition. 

Perhaps even more interesting, and heretofore 
undemonstrated, is the differential efficacy of 
industrial militancy under these different institu- 
tional settings. This research has shown that in 
order for strikes to be an effective weapon in 
economic class struggles, unions must be a 
historically well institutionalized presence. In the 
absence of this presence, strikes do not enhance, 
and may actually damage workers’ conditions of 
economic well-being. Apparently, to brandish 
effectively its major weapon, labor must have its 
collective class capacities well mobilized. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
research in this study builds upon prior research. 
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Past research has shown that as insitutional settings 
change, the determinants of strikes do as well 
(Snyder 1975, 1977). Snyder, building upon 
economic and, particularly, resource mobilization 
theories of change, argued that as the structure of 
labor relations changed over time, so would the 
parameters affecting industrial conflict. This study 
has added to that by arguing that the consequences 
also change. Likewise, studies have shown that 
capitalism can be periodized in terms of factory 
regimes marked by distinctly different relation- 
ships between labor and capital (Burawoy 1983). 
The findings in this research have provided 
additional empirical support for this claim and 
have shown some of the consequences of class 
conflict within those regimes. This research has, 
then, built upon and added to the theoretical 
insights of both resource mobilization and class 
theories of social change. 

This study has also supported some of the 
methodological claims in both these literatures. 
First, these analyses highlight the importance of 
recognizing and identifying time-dependent pro- 
cesses and the ‘“‘substantive dimension’’ which 
create them (Snyder 1975: 275). Likewise, these 
results highlight the importance of Burawoy’s 
(1983) claims that the corporate sector is character- 
ized by ‘‘a distinctive dualism’’ in which the 
struggles between labor and capital are affected 
differentially by the interaction of the market and 
state policy. The analyses in this paper have 
clarified empirically some of the dimensions of 
that dualism. 

Finally, though, it must be stressed that these 
analyses are only preliminary. They are conducted 
at a high level of aggregation and only begin to 
provide a general picture of what are, ultimately, 
far more complex sets of relationships. Additional 
research within different industrial contexts and 
perhaps even more finely dissaggregated levels of 
analyses should better reveal the intricacies of the 
relationships between economic class struggle and 
its consequences. 


DATA APPENDIX 


All variables are annual observations pertaining to 
the United States. The variables which are dollar 
amounts are all in current dollars.. I use the 
following abbreviations in this appendix: HS, The 
Historical Statistics ofthe United States: Colonial 
Times to 1970 (1975); SA, The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States (annual); ERP, The Economic 
Report of the President (annual); NIPA, The 
National Income and Product Accounts: of the 
United States, 1929-1974 (1977); BEA, .U.S. 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, ‘“Survey of Current Business” (monthly); 
HLS, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics (annual); 
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AWS, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Analysis of Work Stoppages (annual); 

and DNU&EA, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, Directory of National Unions 

and Employee Associations (biennial). The U.S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 

publishes all of the above. 

1, Aggregate money wages: Total wages 
estimated from Lewis’ (1963) union and 
non-union-sector compensation data and 
annual earnings data: HS, NIPA, SA. 

2. Union and non-union sector compensation: 
Following Lewis (1963), unionized sector is 
defined as the following industry groups: 
mining, manufacturing, construction, and 
transportation, communication, and public 
utilities; the non-union sector is defined as: 
finance, insurance, and real-estate, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and services: Lewis 
(1963) HS, SA, NIPA. 

3. Inflation: Annual percent change in the 
Consumer Price Index: HS, SA. 

4, Recession: years officially designated. as 
recessionary, recession = 1: NIPA, BEA. 

5. Unemployment: Percent of the non- 
agricultural labor force unemployed: HS, 
SA. 

6. Union and non-union sector profits: Aggre- 
gate of industry specific corporate profits 
before tax: NIPA, SCB. 

7. Union and non-union sector unemployment: 
Percent of sector specific labor force 
unemployed: estimated series based on 
Lewis’ (1963) sector specific unemploy- 
ment estimates: HS. 

8. Wage-price controls: Dummy vanable with 
1 = years in which wage-price controls were 
in effect. 

9. Union density: Percent of the non- 
agricultural labor force who are union 
members: both variables HLS. 

10. Union and non-union sector union density: 
Percent of workers employed in the sectors 
who are unionized, aggregation of industry 
specific unionization in the union and 
non-union sectors: HLS, DNU&EA, SA. 
Missing years estimated with linear time 
trend and aggregate union data. 

11. Strike frequency: Strikes per 1,000 non- 

_ agricultural workers: AWS, HLS. 

12. Union and non-union sector strike fre- 
quency: Aggregation of industry specific 
strike data following 11: AWS. 

13. Minimum Wage: HS. 

14. NIRA: National Industrial Recovery Act, 
year of passage, 1934=1, all other years 
equal 0. 

15. Landrum-Griffin: Year of passage 1959=1, 
all other years equal 0. 
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16. Aggregate economy profits: Before tax 
corporate profits, in billions of current 
dollars, HS. Years before 1919 estimated 
from GNP in current dollars, HS, NIPA. 
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WORKER ATTACHMENT AND WORKPLACE AUTHORITY* 


CHARLES N. HALABY 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


This paper develops a sociological approach to worker attachment that differs markedly 
from the capital value model of labor economics and the job satisfaction/organizational 
committment approach of organizational psychology. Given that the worker’s subordination 
is a key structural feature of the employment relation, the paper argues that the experience 
of subordination, as shaped by institutionalized normative codes governing the organization 
of domination, ought to be a central feature of models of attachment. Drawing on Weber’s 
theory of authority, the paper holds that attachment is partly the outcome of a process 
whereby workers grade employer governance practices by reference to legitimating beliefs 
that prescribe proper modes of domination. Focusing on the American case, it is argued that 
this process of legitimation and attachment is governed largely by a belief in legality. A 
qualitative review of historical evidence suggests that, controlling for the economic rewards 
of work, the relationship between forms of governance and attachment over the last hundred 
years may be understood by reference to workers’ belief in legality. The findings of an 
exploratory analysis of data from a firm and a national sample of workers lends additional 
support to the approach. The evidence weighs in favor of an approach that links normative 
principles of domination to worker attachment. 


A distinctively sociological framework for the 
analysis of the bond that ties workers to their 
employers is notably absent from theory and 
research on the worker-employer relation in the 
U.S. Neither of the two major approaches that 
dominate the empirical study of worker attachment 
owes anything to a sociological conception of the 
nature of the worker-employer relation. On the 
contrary, the sociological analysis of attachment 
has evolved either in reaction to or collaboration 
with the conceptual constraints of the major 
approaches, and thus has been shaped by theoreti- 
cal principles not its own. 

One major perspective on worker attachment is 
the capital value (CV) approach underlying 
economic theories of job quitting (Parsons, 1972; 
Becker, 1975; Mortensen, 1978; Jovanovic, 1979b). 
The principal feature of this approach is that the 
connection of worker to employer is conceptual- 
ized in terms of the capital value of the pay 
relation governing the exchange of productive 
resources for economic rewards.! The second 
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1 “Capital value’’ has received varying interpretations 
in the economics literature. For Mortensen (1978) it is 
the capitalized future earnings deriving from the worker’s 
productivity; for Jovanovic (1978b) it is worker produc- 
tivity as determined by firm-specific skills and job 
quality. For our purposes there is no need to distinguish 
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Major perspective is the job satisfaction/organ- 
izational commitment (JSOC) approach pioneered 
by organizational and industrial psychologists 
(Porter and Steers, 1973; Locke, 1976; Mowday et 
al., 1982) and applied in numerous studies of 
turnover. The distinguishing. feature of this ap- 
proach is that attachment is treated as a non- 
instrumental, emotionally-charged, affective psy- 
chological bond linking worker to employer. 
Sociologists have had little trouble choosing 
between these two approaches.2 The highly 
restrictive CV model has been ignored if not 
rejected as a basis of sociological research, while 
empirical studies informed by the JSOC perspec- 
tive continue to mount (Kalleberg, 1977; Gruenberg, 
1980; Lincoln and Kalleberg, 1986). Such studies 
have expanded the boundaries of the JSOC model 
without really challenging it as a viable theoretical 
framework. 

This paper suggests that there is yet a third 
approach to attachment, and it does not lie in the 
middle. On the contrary, it is conceptually 
compatible with and may be joined to CV 
principles. This raises doubts about the direction of 
past research because core elements of this 
alternative perspective span both Weberian and 
Marxist theory, and are firmly embedded in 
sociological research on workplace authority rela- 


skills, productivity, and earnings, so ‘‘capital value’’ can 


refer to all three considered as a bundle characterizing the 
pay relation as a whole. 

? Exceptions include March and Mannari (1971), 
whose ‘“‘status enhancement’’ dimension is, roughly, 
capital value by’ another name, and Bielby and Baron 
(1983), whose analysis appears to me to be fundamen- 
tally compatible with CV principles. 
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tions. Two key features distinguish the “‘workplace 
authority’? (WA) approach. First, the bond of 
worker to employer is conceptualized in terms of 
the authority relation governing the employer’s 
control and subordination of workers. Expressions 
of ‘‘attachment’’—-including consent, resistance, 
and turnover are taken to represent the responses 
of workers qua subordinates to their domination by 
employers. Second, workers bring to the workplace 
not only a primary orientation to their role as 
subordinates, but also a set of normative codes 
specifying morally correct modes of domination. 
These normative beliefs establish a prescriptive 
baseline that workers use to grade the employers’ 
exercise of authority, and thereby set their levels of 
attachment. Within this framework worker attach- 
ment depends on neither “‘love’’ nor ‘“money,”’ 
but.on the perceived legitimacy of employer 
governance regimes. 

The WA approach is, then, just an adaption of 
Weber's theory of authority to the problem of 
worker attachment. Weber’s theory threads its way 
in and out of the foreground of much of the 
sociology of boss-worker relations, but has not 
been formally developed for the analysis of 
attachment.? This would appear to be a natural 
application of a sociological classic, yet empirical 
research on attachment has not systematically 
assayed the causal significance of worker beliefs 
about legitimacy, and there is only the vaguest 
appreciation of how legitimation processes may 
partially account for major historical and cross- 
sectional patterns of worker attachment. Selznick’s 
(1969) treatment of the rise of legal forms of 
industrial governance is a major advance in this 
direction, but unfolds at a high level of abstraction 
and remains removed from the analysis in 
attachment itself. Marxists (Edwards, 1979; Burawoy, 
1983) treading the same ground are more sensitive 
to the range of responses varying forms of control 
elicit from workers, yet eschew notions of 
legitimacy and ultimately retreat to the largely 
economic factors associated with CV theory in 
order to explain worker behavior. 

This paper sharpens the formulation of the WA 
approach and appraises its promise as a normatively- 
based sociological explanation of worker attach- 
ment in the U.S. The restriction to the U.S. is not 
incidental. In the first place, the power of the WA 
approach is most prominently displayed, if not 
always acknowledged or recognized, in works 
dealing with the historical evolution and contem- 
porary conditions of the American workplace 
(Gouldner, 1954; Selznick, 1969; Edwards, 1979). 


3 Even leaving aside the issue of attachment, work in 
this area is scarce. Dornbusch and Scott’s (1975) review 
of studies of organizational authority relations cites only 
three studies all dating before 1965—which, in a 
Weberian tradition, focus on subordinate legitimating 
beliefs. : 
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More importantly, Weber’s analysis of domination 
implies that processes of legitimation and attach- 
ment that urfold in the workplace may express in 
varying degrees the higher-order cultural codes and 
beliefs that govern the structure of dominance 
relations in the broader society. In particular, the 
connections that link at the level of structure 
workplace governance regimes and apparatuses of 
the state (Burawoy, 1983), may be drawn at the 
level of normative codes as well, and similariy 
require for empirical analysis attention to society- 
specific conditions. Finally, the American case is 
particularly zhallenging because of the fairly strong 
empirical association, both over and across time, 
among the capital value of jobs, forms of 
governance, and levels of worker attachment. If 
even here a plausible case can be made for a direct 
effect (capital value held fixed) of legitimation on 
attachment, then the WA approach may be 
empirically applicable to other cultural settings. 

The next section sets the stage by arguing that 
the WA and CV approaches together provide an 
analytical framework that is more sociologically 
compelling than the JSOC approach. The remain- 
der of the paper asks whether the WA model 
improves upon the explanation of attachment 
achieved br the CV model alone. The issue is 
whether higher levels of attachment accompany 
certain modes of governance because workers 
value such forms in their own right (value 
rationality), or because the jobs organized under 
such forms of governance enjoy an economic 
advantage (instrumental rationality). This is ad- 
dressed thrcugh a qualitative review of the major 
empirical regularities describing the relation be- 
tween governance regimes and various expressions 
of attachmeat, and through an exploratory analysis 
of available data from a large firm and a national 
probability sample of workers. 


APPROACHING ATTACHMENT 


No plausibl= theoretical grounds exist for suppos- 
ing that the WA approach could displace CV 
theory. On the contrary, classical and contempo- 
rary sociological conceptions of the worker- 
employer relation point explicitly to both the pay 
and authorty relations as the major structural 
features underlying employment in the public and 
private sec:ors of capitalist economies. This is 
neatly expressed by the concept of the employment 
contract: it is an agreemént whereby the employer 
pays the worker a wage and the worker yields to 
the employer a bundle of authority rights with 
respect to hs productive activities. The first formal 
statement of this conceptualization as against the 
narrow economic treatment of employment as just 
a pay relaton was given by Simon (1951), who 
argued that the employer’s subordination of the 
worker is what distinguishes a true employment 
contract from a mere sales contract. Weber had 
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observed that “‘the hiring of any kind of service for 
wage or salary . . . involves the subjection of the 
worker under a form of domination;’’ [italics 
added] and the same idea is at the heart of the 
Marxist theory of the labor. process: “‘In capitalist 
production, labor power is purchased, and with 
that purchase goes... the contractural right 
backed by legal force . .. to direct its use” 
(Edwards, 1979, p.17). This scholarly consensus is 
more than an academic convention: it reflects the 
true legal history of employment as a blend of pay 
and subordination (Selznick, 1969:132~35). 

Because the CV and WA approaches take the 
worker’s economic rewards and subordination as 
fundamental points of’ departure, they remain 
faithful to a coherent, higher-order sociological 
conception of employment, and thereby. bear a 
logical relation to attachment that would otherwise 
be missing. The most important theoretical impli- 
cation of this is that the sources of variation in 
worker attachment are forcefully delimited. CV 
theory conceptualizes the worker in his role as a 
maximizer of capital value, and locates the causes 
of attachment in states of the world that pertain to 
the pay relation and the relative value of worker 
skills, productivity, and earnings. The WA model 
conceptualizes the worker in his role as a 
subordinate in a system of domination, and locates 
the causes of attachment in states of the world that 
bear on the normative evaluation of the authority 
relation and the legitimacy of employer governance 
practices. By conceptualizing the bond that ties 
workers to their employers. in terms of the 
underlying structural relations, CV and WA 
models identify the forces shaping worker attach- 
ment. 

The simple strengths of these models . are 
highlighted by comparison to the JSOC approach. 
Even in its more elaborate incarnations (Rusbult 
and Farrell, 1983; Mobley et al., 1978;, Mowday et 
al., 1982), the JSOC approach is not structural: 
neither the pay nor the authority relation are 
logically integral to the approach. Rather, the 
approach conceptualizes the bond of worker to 
employer in terms of the affective ties engendered 
by the psychological costs and benefits of work, 
and thus is rooted in a model of individual 
psychology that is imposed on the workplace. 
Because its connection to employment is largely 
nominal, the JSOC framework does not forcefully 
entail or restrict the categories of work-related 
variables that may affect attachment. When it 
comes to specifying empirical models, analysts 
must leave the framework altogether (Lincoln and 
Kalleberg, 1986), or appeal to common sense lists 
of ‘basic job dimensions” (see Locke, 1976) and 
“‘categories of influences’’ (see Mowday et’ al., 
1982, p. 29). Without a framework from which to 
derive the work-related foci of appraisal that 
underly the satisfaction/commitment calculus, em- 
pirical models of attachment are rendered arbitrary. 
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These criticisms pertain only to the JSOC 
approach as a theoretical framework. Nothing here 
suggests that JSOC research ignores important 
correlates of attachment, only that it fails to 
theoretically situate them with respect to the 
structural core of the capitalist employment 
relation. This leads to analytical blind spots. For 
example, a major part of the appeal of the JSOC 
approach to sociologists has been as a vehicle for 
introducing infrinsic job rewards, as contrasted 
with. more mundane, pecuniary extrinsic rewards, 
to the analysis of work outcomes (e.g., Gruenberg, 
1980; and Kalleberg, 1977). Yet this distinction is 
not as neat as commonly assumed: no one seems to 
have noticed that the intrinsic dimension, which 
taps the extent to which a job fully utilizes a 
worker’s skill and ability {e.g., Gruenberg, 1980, 
p. 257), appears in CV theory as the quality 
component of capital value. Entirely different 
causal mechanisms are posited: intrinsically reward- 
ing jobs increase attachment via ‘‘self-actualiz- 
ation,” while “‘quality’’ jobs increase attachment 
via gains in productivity and earnings. Were the 
JSOC perspective not so deeply entrenched, the 
mechanism of theoretical choice for the analysis of 
attachment might be more obvious.* The choice is 
perhaps clearer when confronting the limited strand 
of JSOC research that attends to superior- 
subordinate relations as a ‘factor in attachment 
(Mowday, et al., 1982; Porter and Steers, 1973). 
This work is based on ad hoc characterizations of 

“styles of supervision,” emphasizes the affectual 
component of supervisory relations, and proceeds, 
in contrast to the WA model, without explicit 
attention to the special significance of the authority 
relation and cultural principles of legitimation. 
Compared to the WA and CV models, then, the 
JSOC approach ultimately obscures the structural 
forces and causal mechanisms that shape the bond 
of. worker to employer. 


FORMULATING THE WORKPLACE 
AUTHORITY APPROACH 


As discussed above, the concept of the employ- 
ment contract subsumes the key features of the WA 
and CV approaches, providing a unified, structurally- 


* The choice is not simply a matter of taste. The CV 


interpretation rests on a powerful body of economic 
theory; no equally powerful theory associates self- 
actualization with attachment. Marxist theory associates 
self-actualization with the full utilization of productive 
potential (Gruenberg, 1980), but not as a mechanism for 
producing attachment. For Marx capitalist employment 
precludes such a mechanism. Rather, it is CV theory that 
seems to come closer to Marx’s view that ‘‘What [the 
wage-worker] produces for hemself is wages . . . His 
labor has no meaning for him as weaving, spinning, 
drillmg, etc., but only as eee [author’s italics] 
(Alvineri, 1968, p. 107). : 
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based framework for the analysis of attachment. 
Yet the two approaches are not equal partners in 
this union: CV theory is more. sharply formulated 
and ostensibly enjoys more. empirical support 
(e.g., Parsons, 1977; Blau and Kahn, 1981). This 
section begins to restore the balance. 

To fix ideas, assume that attachment depends:on 
the net value of the worker’s current contract 
relative to alternatives. Let V indicate the overall 
value the worker assigns to his current contract, let 
K summarize his assessment of the contract in his 
role as wage-earner, and let C represent his 
assessment of the contract in his role as .a 
subordinate subject to the si 8 authority. 
Then we can write 


V = KO). . mee 


It is reasonable to conceptualize K as a reward 
associated with the capital value of the pay 
relation, and thus to assume 8V/K > Q: 
Conversely, C may be conceptualized as a cost 
associated with the experience of subordination, so 
that 8V/6C < 0. All of this implies that worker 
attachment is an increasing function of: the .capital 
value and a decreasing’ function of the authority 
cost of the current contract. i 

The concept of “‘authority: cost” captures "the 
idea that the worker takes the system of domination 
as expressed in the employer’s governance prac- 
tices as a dimension of value in its own right. 
Equation 1 states that the worker’s experience of 
subordination enters alongside: the capital rewards 
of work to determine the value of a contract. This 
should not be confused with other attempts to 
introduce ‘‘authority’’ to the analysis of workplace 
outcomes. Those efforts have been typically. 
couched in terms of the exercise of authority (Wolf 
and Fligstein, 1979; Wright; 1977), not the nature 
of subordination. It would also be a mistake to 
view ‘‘authority costs’ as a unique contribution of 
the WA model. Simon (1951) and Pencavel (1977) 
specify worker utility functions in which the 
worker’s wage enters as a reward factor and the 
worker's subordination enters as a cost factor. 
Williamson (1975), too, argues that the way the 
authority of superiors over subordinates gets 
expressed in employment transactions is an object 
of value separate from the economic value of the 
exchange. 

But these economists do not venture to develop a 
theoretical basis for authority costs. In contrast, the 


5 When the nature of subordination does surface in 


empirical studies of work, as.in the research of Kohn and 
Schooler (1982), it is reduced to the effect of close 
supervision on intellectual and psychological functioning. 
Such work differs from the approach proposed here 
insofar as it ignores how the experience of close 
supervision is shaped by normative beliefs regarding 
domination, and ignores how this experience in tarn 
effects the ‘‘value’’ of the contract. 
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WA perspective may be formulated in a way that 
firmly grounds authority costs, and thus worker 
attachment, in the Weberian theory of authority. 
The key proposition of that theory is that ‘‘every 
system of authority attempts to establish . . . the 
belief in its legitimacy . . . , and according to the 
kind of legitimacy claimed, the mode of exercising 
authority will differ fundamentally’’- (Weber, 
1964, p. 325). Yét-outside the world of ideal 
types, significant. departures from this scheme do 
occur.. First, the manner in which rulers exercise 
authority may be consistent with the kind of 
legitimacy claimed, but both may be at odds with 
the legitimacy beliefs of the ruled. Second, the 
legitimacy claims ‘and beliefs of rulers and ruled 
may. be roughly consistent, but the exercise of 
authority in ‘specific instances may violate legiti- 
macy principles. The concept of authority cost 
refers to the: experience of subordination in both 
these cases. In the. first case, high authority costs 
are systematic, while in the second they are more 
idiosyncratic. 

Applied to the workplace; this ERTE E A 
implies that workers assess the ‘costs of subordina- 
tion by appraising the legitimacy of employer 
governance practices: Since the normative princi- 
ples underiying legitimacy appraisals reflect what 
are more or less absolute values to workers, the 
failure of employers- to govern in accordance with 
valid principles represents a value foregone, or 
authority cost. From a sociological standpoint, it is 
crucial that normatively-grounded authority costs 
be kept analytically distinct from the economic 
disadvantages (or advantages) that may be imposed 
on workers by illegitimate governance practices. 
This is achieved in theory by tying the calculus of 
authority costs to legitimacy: economic self- 
interest is never a basis upon which subordinates 
ascribe legitimacy to an authority relation, and 
hence cannot be a basis for calculating the 
authority costs engendered by illegitimate gover- 
nance practices, - 


ne a 


p. 126) notes that Weber 
thought that self-interest may be a motive for maintaming 
a legitimate order in force, but not for attributing 
legitimacy to an order. Still, there is room for confusion 
here. First, the argument is not that the total effect of 
illegitimate governance practices on attachment does not 
depend on whether such practices yield economic 
benefits or costs. Rather, it is the authority’ costs 
engendered by illegitimate governance practices that do 
not depend on economic self-interest. With authority 
costs held fixed, illegitimate governance practices that 
lead to economic benefits (costs) should, according to 
equation I, increase (decrease) attachment. Second, 
economic self-interest may be implicated in claims of 
illegitimate governance practices, but such claims 
generate ‘authority ‘costs only by reference to normative 
principles.. -A - case- in point would’'bé charges of 
discriminatory employment practices made ‘by minorities. 
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Because of Weber’s influence, this logic of 
legitimacy and authority costs pervades, albeit in 
different forms and frequently as a background 
feature, much of the sociology of boss-worker 
relations in the U.S. Insofar as the legitimacy 
beliefs underlying attachment may represent an 
institutional specification of the normative codes 
governing the structure of dominance in the 
broader society, the application of this logic has 
usually departed from a more or less explicit 
recognition of the special significance of legal- 
rational principles in the Western Liberal State 
(Unger, 1976) generally and in the U.S. specifi- 
cally. As a principle of governance covering all 
aspects of the employer’s right to rule, including 
prominently the right to reward and discipline, 
legality subsumes the principles of universalism 
(equality and fairness), achievement, grievability, 
and due process.” The core idea is that an 
orientation of governance to formal rules and laws 
that affirm reason functions to minimize the 
subordination of the ruled to the arbitrary personal 
will of the ruler (Kalberg, 1980, Selznick, 1969, p. 
75-95). As an abstract ideal, legality is the 
antithesis of arbitrary, personal subordination: it 1s 
the only type of Weberian legitimacy that pre- 
cludes ‘‘arbitrariness’’ and ‘‘favoritism’’ as a 
matter of principle. Many sociological analyses 
make ‘‘arbitrariness’’ and ‘“‘favoritism’’ key con- 
cepts in the historical analysis of forms of capitalist 
governance in the U.S., yet fail to explicitly 
appreciate that such characterizations are critical 
largely by reference to principles of legality.® 

Suppose, then, that the legitimacy appraisals of 
workers are shaped primarily, if not exclusively, 
by a belief in legality. According to equation 1, 
this implies that, net of the capital value of the 
contract, workers who perceive governance as 


7 For some purposes it would be analytically profitable 
to distinguish the various dimensions of cultural values 
that comprise the constellation of principles here grouped 
under the rubric of ‘‘legality.’’ Space limitations force us 
to gloss over such complexities and work in broader 
strokes. 

8 “Arbitrary” means ‘‘depending on individual discre- 
tion and not fixed by law’’ (Merriam-Webster, 1985); 
“‘subject to individual will without restriction... ; 
uncontrolled or unrestricted by law’’ (Random House, 
1968). Selznick (1969, 11-18) gives an excellent 
discussion of the relation between arbitrariness and 
legality. Arbitrariness and its reduction by law is also an 
important if not celebrated component of Marxist 
conceptions of capitalist governance. Avineri (1968, p. 
43) has written that Marx saw the modern concept of law 
as a “‘limitation of arbitrariness [and] an expression of 
human freedom.’’ It is in this light that we should view 
Marx’s charge that ‘‘the capitalist formulates his 
autocratic power over his workers . . . purely as an 
emanation of his own will’’ [italics added]. Arbitrary 
Tule is also at the core of Burawoy’s concept of ‘market 
despotism.”’ 
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conforming to principles of legality will assign 
lower costs to their subordination and display 
higher levels of attachment. Conversely, when 
governance is perceived as expressing the arbitrary 
personal will of the employer, authority costs are 
increased and attachment is weakened. More 
simply, even with economic rewards held fixed, 
contracts are worth more to workers if they are 
embedded in a legal structure. The ‘‘authority-cost 
hypothesis’’ is offered as a partial explanation of 
historical and cross-sectional patterns of worker 
attachment in the U.S. 


Historical Evolution of Governance and 
Attachment in the U.S. 


The last century has witnessed a dramatic increas- 
ing trend in worker attachment in the U.S., with 
historically high levels of resistance, militance, 
and turnover from circa 1880 to the 1930s, 
followed by significantly lower levels since then 
(Edwards, 1979; Montzomery, 1979; Slichter, 
1921). The same period exhibits a major trend in 
industrial governance, with a shift away from 
control based on the despotic, arbitrary powers of 
employers (1880—1930s), and toward control based 
on legal-rational systems of rules (Edwards, 1979; 
Burawoy, 1983). The temporal covariation of these 
trends is a highly significant feature of the modern 
history of the employment relation in the U.S. The 
model of the previous section implicates two 
factors in its explanation. First, the rise of legality 
was accompanied by a real increase in the capital 
value of contracts, which itself had a direct effect 
on attachment. Second, the rise of specifically 
legal forms of governance: was causally significant 
in its own right because it brought industrial 
governance into closer conformity with the legiti- 
mating principles of workers, thereby reducing 
authority costs and increasing attachment. 

The latter explanation assumes that as early as 
1880 and the decades following, workers endorsed 
legality principles and thus experienced high 
authority costs in the face of the arbitrary nature of 
industrial governance systems around the turn of 
the century. Historical accounts support this 
assumption: from almost the start of industrial 
capitalism in the U.S., labor responded to arbitrary 
governance as as if it violated an established 
system of normative beliefs. Although title to 
property legitimated the employer’s right to rule 
(Clawson, 1980, p. 156; Perlman, 1928, p. 160), it 
could not legitimate his open-ended, sovereign 
power within the workplace: ‘‘Legally it was not 
clear that the employer’s property right gave him 
the authority to govern employees as he saw fit’ 
(Selznick, 1969, p. 137). Edwards argues that, 
even with the confounding effects of wage 
exploitation held constant, “‘arbitrary control’’ and 
‘‘favoritism’’ were persistent sources of worker 
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unrest and turnover throughout the period 1880—-1930s 
(also Montgomery, 1979, pp. 18-19, 103, 143). 
Buroway’s account buttresses Edwards, yet 
ultimately neither really explains why arbitrary 
control per se (net of wage exploitation) generated 
resistance (and, later, legal control, consent).? The 
authority-cost hypothesis explains worker resis- 
tance as a value-rational response to governance 
practices that violated the belief in legality. How 
did workers acquire and sustain a belief in legality? 
First, by 1880 union control of the labor process 
had itself taken on a legal, rule-based character 
(Montgomery, 1979, pp. 15-20; Perlman, 1928, 
pp. 262-72), so that worker subordination and 
exposure to such forms of governance may have 
provided an experiential basis for the belief in 
legality.!° Second, the American state (national 
and municipal) provided a significant’ if largely 
ideological and sometimes contradictory source of 
institutional support for legality principles in 


2 Although accounting for worker resistence is not 
Burawoy’s aim, his argument repeatedly invokes the 
proposition that ‘‘arbitrary’’ employment practices gener: 
ate resistance. Burawoy does not distinguish between the 
character of employment practices‘ and their economic 
consequences for workers, but he does seem to suggest 
that the arbitrary manner in which employers imposed 
economic costs on workers, and not just the costs 
themselves, were a factor in resistance. Yet there is no 
explanation of why arbitrariness should elicit such a 
reaction. Edwards is a different case: he is definitely 
interested in explaining worker resistance, and the 
persuasive logic of his opening argument is that arbitrary 
employment practices in their own right had an effect on 
worker resistance. But again the connection between 
arbitrariness and resistance -is invoked without explana- 
tion. Moreover, Edwards fails to carry his opening 
argument through to its conclusion, for he does not credit 
the decline in worker resistance that acccompanies the 
rise of legal forms of internal governance in the 1930s to 
a decline in arbitrary rule, but rather to the fact that 
legal-rational - governance ‘‘functions as an elaborate 
system of bribes’ (1979, p. 145). In other words, 
suddenly in the 1930s workers are willing to sell out for 
higher wages and future promotions. A less twisted 
explanation of the historical trend is the one offered here. 

10 By 1880 trade union governance of the labor 
process, as manifest in such fundamental features as 
‘work rules’? and ‘‘standard rates,” did have the 
character of ‘‘law.’’ For example, McCabe’s (1912) 
classic work on the standard rate observes that ‘‘it is 
‘standard’ because it rests uniformly and impersonally 
upon all members: of the union whom it is designed to 
affect; it is applied to the work ... , not to the 
individual member himself. The union does not rate each 
individual separately according to his personal qualifica- 
tions or circumstances, but fixes one rate as a standard 
for the group” [italics added). Obviously, work rules and 
the standard rate were defensive measures designed to 
protect and preserve the economic interests of labor. The 
conjecture here is that, as a by-product, this experience 
with law-like contro! instilled a belief in legality. 
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general and for their specification to the workplace." 
Buroway has traced the role of state interventions 
on ‘behalf of labor in bringing rule of law principle 
to the workplace, but his focus on legislative acts, 
especially during the 1930s, blinds his analysis to a 
much earlier, subtler, and more profound form of 
state intervention. After the Civil War, legal- 
rational principles were fast becoming institution- 
alized as the normative basis for dominance 
Telations in the whole of American society, and 
were, in the jargon of legitimacy research (Walker 
et al., 1986), authorized by the state not only for 
control of social institutions (Nelson, 1982; 
Skowronek, 1982), but for the internal governance 
of state employment relations. Civil service 
systems, which began to emerge in 1883, ex- 
pressed the state’s formal commitment to legality 
in the workplace at a time when industrial 
governance was a case of ‘market despotism.” In 
this light, labor’s belief in legality and its efforts to 
bring such principles to the workplace appear not 
as an aberration, but as part of the emerging fabric 
of American cultural codes of dominance.!2 The 
aberration, made all the more glaring by the efforts 
of employers to use “legality” and the courts in 
their struggles against unions (Tomlins, 1985), was 
piwa sector industrial governance. 


Collective Bargaining and Internal 
Labor Markets 


The legitimacy crisis in private employment 
relations contributed, first, to the institutionaliza- 
tion of collective bargaining, and later and 


11 The ideological power of legality was invoked by 


Frederick Taylor when he told a House Committee that, 
‘The man at the head of the business under scientific 
management is governed by rules and laws just as much 
as the workman is. . . [and] questions which are under 
other systems subject to arbitrary judgement [are 
eliminated] under scientific management (Bendix, 1974). 
12 I am not unmindful of arguments to the effect that 
workers and unions have historically resisted employer 
efforts to ‘“‘rationalize’’ the workplace and impose 
bureaucratic controls (Goldman and van Houten, 1977; 
Clawson, 1980). Three points are pertinent. First, if such 
arguments are meant to suggest that labor resisted 
employer efforts to legalize the employment relation, 
then they are, as generalizations, misleading. The bulk of 
the historical evidence points in the other direction: labor 
instigated the ‘‘legalization’” of internal governance 
against employer resistance. Why should it be otherwise 
when ‘‘legalization’’ has the effect of restricting 
managerial discretion and power? Second, in those 
instances in which labor ostensibly resists ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion,” care must be taken in determming whether what 
passes for ‘‘rationalization’’ is not really an employer 
effort to either extend managerial discretion or reduce 
“wages.” Finally, even by the arguments of this paper, 
workers should resist legal forms of control when what is 
gained in the reduction of authority costs is exceeded by 
what is lost in capital value. 
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indirectly, to the emergence of internal labor 
markets (ILMs). The positive, cross-sectional 
association between these governance arrange- 
ments and attachment (as indicated by voluntary 
turnover) is well known from work on dual labor 
markets. Nor is there any doubt that collective 
bargaining and ILMs are the major institutional 
mechanisms for bringing legality to the authority 
system of the workplace. But did the emergence of 
these forms in the 1930s and thereafter really hinges 
in part on the fact that workers value them for their 
legality, for the reduction in managerial arbitrari- 
ness they bring about, quite apart from their 
economic advantages? 

‘As concerns the struggle for unionization, 
industrial relations historians agree that an abso- 
lutely fundamental part of the attraction of 
collective bargaining to labor was as a ‘‘method of 
requiring that management be conducted by rule 
rather than by arbitrary decision’’ (Slichter, 1941, 
p. 1).!3 After the basic drive for union recognition, 
the primary organizing objective of labor was to 
restrict managerial arbitrariness and favoritism 
(Gordon et al., 1982, pp. 179-80; Montgomery, 
1979, p. 143). As concerns: ILMs, their introduc- 
tion may be viewed in part as an imitative effort by 
employers to secure some of the legitimacy 
advantages, including prominently reductions in 
turnover, accompanying the legality properties of 
collective bargaining (Vollmer, 1960; Freeman, 
1980}. Most recent sociological treatments miss 
the legitimacy dimension of ILMs, focusing 
instead on their capital-value advantages (e.g., job 
security, promotion ladders). Yet even Doeringer 
and Piore (1971, p. 29) saw fit to note the 
advantage deriving from the legality of ILMs: “A 
secondary factor augmenting the value of internal 
labor markets to the work force is the association 
of such markets with equity and due process.” 
Williamson (1975, p. 59), too, has argued that the 
“‘due process machinery” of ILMs is apt to be 
valued in its own right. 

Relevant empirical work is scarce, but three 
studies are noteworthy. First Farber and Saks’s 
(1980) study of votes in union representation 
elections affirms what is known to have been the 
case historically, namely, that workers may 


13 By the 1930s another factor that may have promoted 
a belief in legality had entered the equation in an 
important way. Slichter (1941, p. 2) observes that 
“between 1890 and 1940 the annual number of high 
school graduates increased thirty-fold. A large proportion 
of the new entrants into industry have completed a high 
school course and nearly all of them have had at least one 
or two years of high school. Workers of this kind expect 
management to be conducted in accordance with rules" 
[italics added]. Space does not permit us to explore the 
implications of this view for Bowles and Gintis’s (1976) 
thesis about the historical role of schooling in preparing a 
workforce that would acquiesce to capitalist control. 
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prospectively prefer unions because of their 
authority-cost advantages. They argue that their 
findings show that, economic benefits aside, a 
major source of attraction of unions to workers is 
the reduction in arbitrariness brought about by the 
web of rules collective bargaining imposes on 
industrial relations. Second, Freeman’s (1980) 
study showing that unions reduce quitting is of 
special interest because he specifically credits the 
union effect to exogenous worker ‘‘preferences’’ 
for *‘industrial jurisprudence’ and the grievability 
of employer decisions. Finally, Gouldner’s (1954, 
ch. 10-11) study of factory rules and worker 
consent lends support. According to Gouldner, the 
‘‘bidding rules’’ for promotion/transfer elicited 
consent because they reduced the employer’s 
personal discretion and eliminated favoritism, and 
were a rational compromise between the values of 
universalism and achievement. In contrast, the ‘‘no 
absenteeism’’ rule provoked hostility because it 
was viewed as an arbitrary expression of the 
employer’s personal discretion and it left room for 
favoritism in enforcement.!4 


ANALYTICAL ISSUES 


The evidence reviewed above secures a measure of 
plausibility for the authority-cost hypothesis, yet 
internal validity remains uncertain because the 
capital value of contracts is closely associated with 
the legality properties of governance arrangements. 
We therefore turn to a quantitative analysis of data 
for personnel of a large firm and for a national 
sample of the employed civilian labor force of the 
U.S. Neither data set was designed to measure the 
perceived legality of employer governance prac- 
tices, but together they allow for an adequate 
though not unambiguous representation of the 
fundamental idea. Fortunately, both data sets 
permit extensive controls on capital-value factors. 
Labor force participation and gender are controlled 
by restricting both samples to full-time employed 
males. This seems justified for an exploratory 
analysis. 


Measuring Attachment 


The concept of attachment must not be confused 
with “‘job involvement’’ (Lorence and Mortimer, 
1985) or ‘‘work commitment’’ (Del Vento Bielby, 
1984), which refer more to the relative significance 
of work as a life activity. As used here, attachment 
refers to the strength of the bond tying worker to 
employer, and may be defined as the probability 


14 Gouldner’s (1954, pp. 160-61) analysis of worker 


response to close supervision is also in line with the 
authority cost hypothesis. He argues that under- 
production and aggression were sanctions that workers 
meted out because close supervision violates the cultural 


norm of equality. 


izd 
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that a worker will voluntarily dissolve his contract 
with his current employer. Compared to other 
candidates, this definition is consistent with the 
framework developed above, affectively neutral, 
conceptually homogeneous, and conveniently mea- 
sured by common verbal or behavioral indicators 
of quit propensities. Furthermore, it pits thé 
authority-cost hypothesis directly against the CV 
approach, since the latter focuses almost exclu- 
sively on job quitting. Of course, quitting is also 
the major behavioral outcome studied within the 
JSOC approach, so common ground is established 
here as well. 


Model Specification 


In both data sets attachment is indicated by ordinal 
measures of quit propensities. Experiments ‘were 
conducted with various codings (linear, binary) 
and statistical models (linear regression, linear 
probability and binary logistic regress); all yielded 
qualitatively similar results. The statistical model 
settled on treats the observed ordinal responses as 
discrete categorical expressions of an underlying 
continuous distribution of quit propensities. Let 
quit propensities be determined by 


Qi = BX; + en 


wheré X; is a set of explanatory capital-value and 
authority-cost variables, B is a vector of parame- 
ters, and the e; are disturbances. Let the observed 
ordinal variable Q*,, j = 1,2,. . .m, have values 


determined by 
OF = jfa»;><O<g, 
where the a, are constants, with ag = —®, a, 


+o, andog < a; <... < a, Then the 
probability distribution of Q* is given by, 
P(Q* = j) = Fla; — B'X)— Foy; — BX) 
where F is the cumulative distribution function of 
the e;. If F is the cumulative normal, then this is 
the so-called ordered probit model (McKelvey 
and Zavoina, 1975; Winship and Mare, 1984). 
Following Cox (1970, pp. 103-104) and Mc- 
Cullagh (1980), assume instead: that F is the 
logistic cumulative distribution function, so that 
the probability model of Q* as a function of the 
explanatory variables is 
P(O* =j) = exp (ay — B'Xı) 
_ I + exp (ay — B'X;) 
exp (oy-+ — B'X) 


1+ expl- — B’X;) 

Estimation of the coefficient vector B and the 
cutpoints a, proceeds within a maximum likelihood 
framework. Tests of the, authority-cost hypothesis 
take Q = g(X;,) as the null model and Q = 
q(X,,X,) as the alternative, where the explanatory 
variables are partitioned into their capital-value and 
authority-cost components. 


ANALYSIS O7 FIRM SAMPLE 


The data in to male. ‘‘management’’ personnel 
of what at the time (1960) was the largest single 
enterprise of a major public utility holding 
company .in the U.S. A.75 percent response rate to 
questionnaires distributed to all personnel yielded a 
sample size of 1091 for all analyses. 

The dependent variable indicates the propensity 
to accept an offer from another employer. It is 
based on ‘the question: Suppose you were offered a 
job exactly like your present position with another 
company locased nearby but with a 20 percent 
increase in sclary. Would .you accept it? with 
responses on è four-point scale (‘‘definitely’’ to 
“definitely not’). This measure has several 
advantages in terms of internal validity; chief 
among them is that it eliminates a weakness. of 
virtually all qu.t research (Viscusi, 1980; Parsons, 
1972; Freemar, 1980) by controlling directly for 
variation among workers in their knowledge of the 
distribution of alternative contracts and their 
opportunity fcr forming contracts with other 
employers. 

As. with most CV research, the principal 
indicators of the capital value of the current 
contract are lirear and quadratic terms for salary 
and years of service with the firm. Age measures 
the length of a worker’s remaining work life, and 
ig used as an inverse measure of the expected 
long-run gains. from quitting (Viscusi, 1980; 
Burdett, 1978). The total number of positions held 
in the present frm (POSITIONS 1) and the number 
of positions held previously in other firms 
(POSITIONS?) are used as indicators of a 
worker’s location in his career trajectory. Note that 
the firm-specific nature of the sample and the 
dependent variable itself automatically control for 
many sources of variation in capital-value factors 
that economic research on quitting has controlled 
Statistically (e.s., region, industry, unemployment 
rate, alternative opportunities, etc.).!6 

The authority-cost variables are all based on 
worker percep-ions of governance practices as 
being in concormity with various aspects of 
legal-rational rale. The first, based on Selznick’s 


‘5 This item may also have a high degree of criterion 
validity in the sense that it would be highly correlated 
with responses tc an actual offer. I base this judgement 
on the fact the usual intention-to-quit items used by 
organizational psychologists tend to be highly correlated 
with actual turnover (Miller et al., 1979; Mobley et al., 
1978; David, 1974; and Steel and Ovalle, 1984). The 
item also has a High degree of construct validity insofar 
as it behaves with respect to capital value variables just 
like measures of actual quit behavior used in economic 
research. 

16 Preliminary analyses included measures of school- 
ing and domestc responsibilities (marital status and 
number of kids) but these variables were statistically 
inconsequential. 
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(1969, p. 186) suggestion that under rule of law 
cultural codes, a principal meaning of industrial 
justice and fairness is ‘‘having one’s abilities 
recognized” by superiors, is an index constructed 
from four items tapping the extent to which a 
worker believes his superiors neither recognize his 
abilities and what he can do, nor understand his 
problems and needs (NORECOG; a = .76). A 
second indicator pertains to the grievance-handling 
component of the legality ideal and is measured by 
a single-item, four-point scale of the extent to 
which a worker does not feel free to take his 
problems to his boss (NOGRIEV). The third 
variable is based on worker beliefs about the 
criteria of promotion. Under legality norms, 
favoritism signals unequal treatment and is a 
violation of the principle that achievement be a 
primary criterion for the distribution of rewards 
(Unger, 1975). The measure is a four-point 
Likert-type item (PULL), ‘‘In many cases pull and 
politics play a large part in promotion.” Finally, 
Unger (1976, p. 178) has argued that the rule of 
law ideal demands some form of participation in 
decision-making, and Weber has observed that 
“‘the belief in the legality of an order as established 
by voluntary agreement [italics added] is relatively 
ancient,” The measure is an item indicating a 
worker’s lack of ‘‘say’’ about how things are 
decided in his department (NOSAY). Because this 
variable may confound authority costs with the 
benefits of exercising authority, controls for 
hierarchical rank are introduced. 

Table 1 displays the maximum likelihood 
estimates of ordered logistic regressions for the 
propensity to accept an outside offer. The 
log-likelihood chi-square statistics at the bottom of 
each panel indicate that in each case the null 
hypothesis that all coefficients are zero is deci- 
sively rejected (p < :01). The first panel gives the 
model derived from CV theory, with the authority- 
cost coefficents constrained to zero. Although the 
t-ratios for the individual coefficients are dimin- 
ished by multicollinearity, the vector as whole is 
statistically significant and the coefficients are in 
the expected direction.!? The second panel gives 
the estimates of the authority-cost coefficients with 
the capital-value coefficients constrained to zero. 
This model does not represent any theory, but 
establishes a baseline for comparison. All the 
coefficients are significant and in the predicted 
direction, indicating provisionally that authority 
costs increase the propensity to quit to accept an 
outside offer. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
estimates for the full model. For both sets of 


17 Analyses based on linear and binary codings of the 
dependent variable gave much stronger results for the 
capital value set, with t-ratios mostly greater than two. I 
hasten to add that the results for the authority cost 
variables were hardly changed at all by different codings. 
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variables the previous remarks regarding the 
significance and direction of coefficients remain in 
force. The likelihood-ratio test on the vector of 
authority-cost coefficients yields a highly signifi- 
cant result (x7 = 148 > 13.3 = x%o)); the same 
test on the capital value vector yields a weaker but 
still sipnificant result (x? = 20 > 18.5 = y7o,). 

These findings gain a measure of credibility for 
the authority-cost hypothesis: workers who believe 
pull and politics govern promotion, who feel their 
superiors do not recognize their abilities, who do 
not feel free to discuss their problems with 
superiors, and who believe they have no say in 
decision-making, are more likely to say they would 
accept an offer from a different employer. We now 
consider alternative explanations for the effects 
here attributed to authority costs. 

First, the authority-cost coefficients might re- 
flect, albeit inversely, effects due more to the 
exercise of domination than to the costs of 
subordination. It is reasonable to expect that a 
worker’s beliefs about the firm’s governance 
practices will be affected by his position in the 
authority hierarchy. Furthermore, hierarchical rank 
may effect quit propensity because it is a reward in 
its own right, or because it captures sources of 
capital value not tapped by measured rewards. This 
reasoning is supported by the correlations (not 
reported) among the relevant variables.!® Under 
this hypothesis and a simple linear ee 
the model would be 


C; = mR; + uy 
Qi = eK; + go; + e; 


where R is rank, m < 0, g2 < Q, and the 
covariance between authority costs and quit 
propensity would. be mg, > 0. The presumably 
misspecified model of this paper is 


Qi = 6K; + bC; + vy, 


with the authority-cost coefficient, ba = gym > 0, 
spuriously reflecting the direct effect of rank on 
authority costs and quit propensity. 

Table 2 gives the results obtained when linear 
and squared terms for hierarchical rank were added 
to the full model. Clearly, rank does almost 
nothing to increase the explanatory power of the 
model. More importantly, it does not explain the 
authority-cost coefficients, which remain statisti- 
cally significant ‘and in the vicinity of their 
previous values. 

Another alternative has to do with the type of 
work performed. The effects here attributed to the 


18 Regressions of the dependent variable and each of 


the four authority cost measures on a second-order 
orthogonal polynomial in hierarchical rank in each case 
rejected the null hypothesis (ps.0001). The-signs of the 
coefficients were in the expected direction, with rank 
decreasing the likelihood of accepting an offer and 
decreasing the reported authority costs. 
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Table 1. Ordered Logistic Regressions for the Effects of Capital Value and eae Costs on the Acceptance of an 








Outside Job Offer. 
Capital Value’ Aitei Costs Full Model 

Independent Variables B B/s.e.(B) B . B/s.e.(B) B B/'s.e.(B) 
Capital Value í h 

Salary —.128 —3,76° —.054 ~—1.45 

i —.003 ` —0.29 —.002 —0.17 

Tenure —,014 —1.06 — 006 —0.45 

Tenure” — 002 ~—1.64 — 002 —1.76* 

Age — .008 - —0.97 — .007 —0.87 

POSITIONS! — (016 —0.56 — 007 —0.23 

POSITIONS2 ~.057 . —1.42 —.071 —1.74* 
Authority Costs l 

NORECOG .187 5.659 - „186 5.49° 

NOGRIEVE 235 2.73° .233 2.67° 

PULL .292 4.21° 261 3.64° 

NOSAY. .306 3.56° .259 _ 2.90° 
—2 Log Likelihood 2961 2833 2813 
Degrees of Freedom 1081 1084 -107 
2 (0D 34 (7)° 182 (4)? 202 (11)° 


^ The chi-square statistics pertain to the test of a null model including only cutpoint parameters against the fitted 


model. 
* p < 05; °p = .01; °p = .001 (one-sided). 


cost of subordination might be spurious if features 
of a worker’s job’shape both the propensity to quit: 


and perceptions of governance practices. Organiza- 
tional psychologists ‘have long’ thought that the 
duties and activities .. . of an individual’s 
particular job can have a significant impact on his 
decision to remain with ... the employing 
organization’’ (Porter and Steers; 1973, p. 161). 
By the same token, perceptions of governance may 
be affected ‘because different types of work elicit 
from employers different governance strategies 
(Williamson, 1982). Table 2 gives the results 
obtained when dummy variables for the major job 
classes of the firm were added-to the full model. 
The likelihood-ratio statistic (5.30) for the job- 
class parameters is nonsignificant. More impor- 
tantly, this alternative does ‘not explain the 
authority-cost coefficients, which remain significant 
and in the vicinity of their previous values. 


ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL SAMPLE 


The data for this analysis come from the 1977 
Quality of Employment: Survey. This survey used a 
national probability sample of persons 16 years or 
older who were working for pay twenty hours or 
more per week. The .analysis is based on the 
unweighted sample (N = 769) of full-time (30 or 
more hours per week) male workers under 65 who 

‘‘work for someone else.’’ 

The dependent variable indicates the respondent’ S 
propensity to search for a contract with another 
employer. The item reads: How likely are you to 


make a genuine effort to find a new job with 
another employer within the next year? with 
ordinal responses ‘very likely,” ‘‘somewhat 
likely,” ‘‘not at all likely.” Compared to the 
earlier measure of the willingness to accept an 
outside offer, this item is a less intense indicator, 
since it taps the early stages of a process that may 
or may not eventuate in the dissolution of the 
current contract. !9 

The QES permits a comprehensive representa- 
tion of the factors CV theory counts as important. 
The direct pecuniary value of the current contract 
is indicated by the logarithm of hourly wage 
(WAGE) and a 4-point scale of fringe benefits 
(BENEFITS). A dummy variable for supervisory 
status (SUP; 1 = yes, 0=no) is included to capture 
pecuniary or other: advantages that are associated 
with rank. Investment in firm-specific capital is, as 
usual, indicated by a second-order orthogonal 
polynomial for years of service (TENURE, 
TENURE’). The economic concept of job ‘‘qual- 
ity” is represented by a Likert-type scale for- 
whether the current job fully utilizes the worker’s 
stock of human capital (QUALITY1; a = .79), 
and a dummy variable for whether the worker has 
skills that are not being utilized on his current: job 
(QUALITY2; 1=no, O0=yes). Since worker pro- 
ductivity also depends on access to the means of 
production, an indirect measure of quality is an 


19 The crux of our earlier remarks (fn. 15) about the 


construct and criterion validity of the dependent variable 
pertain here as well. 
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Table 2. Ordered Logistic Regressions for the Effects of Capital Value and Authority Costs on the Acceptance of an 
Outside Job Offer, Controlling for Hierarchical Rank and Job Class. 


Hierarchical Rank Job Class 
Independent Variables 8 B/s.e.(B) B B/s.e.(B) 
Capital Value 
Salary —.040 —0.66° — .026 —0.51 
Salary? —.001 —0.02 .002 0.17 
Tenure — 006 —0.46 — .008 —0,54 
Temure* — 002 —1.72* — 002 —1.45 
Age — 007 —0.93 — 006 —0.73 
POSITIONS 1 —,006 —0,22 — 005 —0.17 
POSITIONS2 — O71 —1,74* — 071 —1,76* 
Authority Coats 
NORECOG 186 5.48° .187 5.48° 
NOGRIEVE .234 2.67° 235 2.69° 
PULL .260 3.62° 250 3.47° 
NOSAY .258 2.85° 231 2.54° 
Hierarchical Rank 
Rank — 028 — 025 
Rank* — 021 —0.28 
Job Class 
Top Manager — .260 —0.64 
Engineer 333 1.44 
Staff .149 0.68 
Foreman O84 0.39 
—2 Log Likelihood 2813 2807 
Degrees of Freedom 1075 1073 
x? (dfy* 202 (13)° 208 (15)° 


“The chi-square statistics pertain to the test of a null model including only cutpoint parameters against the fitted 


model. 
* ps .05; °p = .01; °p = .001 (one-sided). 


index of perceived adequacy of resources (AC- 
CESS: « = .72). The expected future capital value 
of the current job is measured by a four-point scale 
of perceived promotion chances (PROMOTION), 
and two indicators’ of job security ' (SECURITY, 
LOSEJOB). The possible gain from search is 
measured by two indicators of ‘the expected value 
of alternative contracts, namely age and a 3-point 
scale of perceived availability of jobs with similar 
income and benefits (ALTERNATIVES). Partly as 
a measure of opportunities and partly as a measure 
of the ability to finance job search, a dummy 
variable for whether or not (OTHERWRK: 1 = yes; 
O=no) the worker has another job is’ included. 
Finally, a race dummy (1 = white; 0 = nonwhite) is 
included to tap residual differences in either capital 
value or market choices.” 

The authority cost of the contract is tapped by 


22 Preliminary analyses included various measures of 
domestic responsibilities, including marital status, num- 
ber of dependents, and percent of household income 
accounted for by a worker's ata The effects of 
these factors, taken singly and as a group, were 
statistically’ inconsequential in the models estimated 
below. 


four variables. The first is a dummy variable for 
union membership’ or coverage by a collective 
bargaining agreement (NOUNION; 1 = no, 0 =yes). 
Unions definitely boost the capital value of 
contracts by improving wages, fringes, and job 
security, but these effects are presumably con- 
trolled by the measured variables described above. 
Any net direct union effect is taken to indicate the 
formal protections against employer arbitrariness 
afforded by a rationalized system of industrial 
jurisprudence (Freeman, 1980; Farber and Saks, 
1980; Slichter, 1941). A second measure is a 
two-item index indicating the extent to which the 
worker perceives the employer’s promotion prac- 
tices as universalistic and ‘‘fair’’ (UNFAIRPRO; a 
= .75). The third measure is an equity item for the 
perceived fairness to pay compared to others doing 
the same type of work (INEQUITY). “Vignette” 
studies for the U.S. (Jasso ahd Rossi, 1977; Alves 
and Rossi, 1978) suggest that normative judgments 
of equity are based largely on achievement 
principles. Finally, as, an inverse measure of the 
perceived impartiality of superiors, we use an item 
indicating the extent to which the worker believes 
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Table 3. Ordered Logistic Regressions for the Effects of Capital Value ard a Costs 0 on the Propensity to 








“Search to Quit. oP 
. Capital Value E E a Pull Model 
Independent Variables B B/s.e.(B) l B B¥s.¢.(B) B ı B/s.e.(B) 
Capital Value i a ie : 
WAGE — 271 —1.43 —.174 —0.87 
BENEFITS —.145 —2.83° 4 — .094 —1.73* 
SUPERVISOR 540 2.47° 3 386 - 1.70" 
TENURE —.075 —3,30°. — 083 —3,51° 
TENURE? 004 1.39: .004 1.70* 
QUALITY1 —.140 —2,34* — 132 2.07" 
QUALITY2 — 394 —2.02* — 378 1.89" 
ACCESS —.164 —3,12° —.109 —1,95* 
PROMOTION —,143 —1.38 032 © |’ (0.27 
SECURITY — 020 0.18 .031 ‘0.27 
LOSEJOB 604. 5.10° 673 1 5,379 
AGE —.030 —3.36° — 028 * —3,08° 
ALTERNATIVES 312 4.73° 314 4.65° 
OTHERWRK 357 1.63 Ald . -1.83* 
RACE — .803 —2,58° l —1.02 —3.21° 
Authority Costs k i 
NOUNION 924 4.98° 795 3,47° 
INEQUITY 482 4.12° 269 2.04* 
UNFAIRPRO 241 4.80? 198 2.65° 
FAVOR 086 1.10 108 1.14 
—2 Log Likelihood 930 1078 901 
Degrees of Freedom 692°: 703 688 
x? (dfy" 228 (15)° 31 (4)° 257 (19)° 


Cast ean E Re Nc ca a ca a 


model. 
*p s .05; p < 01; On < 001 (one-sided). 


his supervisor engages in ‘‘favoritism’’ (FA- 
VOR).?! 

Table. 3 displays the estimates of. the ordered 
logistic regressions for the probability of. ““search- 
ing to quit. " The first panel gives the CV in “I, 
with the authority-cost coefficents constrained to 
zero; the likelihood-ratio statistic is highly signifi- 
cant 62 = 288 > 38 = yx7o01). The middle panèl 
gives the’ authority-cost coéfficients! with the 
capital-value coefficients ‘constrained to. zero. 
Again, the likelihood ratio: statistic is highly 
significant (x? = 81 >,18.5 = y%o91) and all the 
coefficients are: in the expected direction—the 
higher the authority costs, the greater the propen- 
sity to ‘‘search to quit.” The coefficients of 
NOUNION, INEQUITY, and UNFAIRPRO are 
statistically significant, while that for FAVOR is 
greater than its standard error ‘and fits the- overall 
pattern. A qualitatively similar pattern is yielded 
by. the. full model. Likelihood-ratio tests on the net 
effect of the two sets of variables indicate that each 
makes a significant contribution to the explanatory 
power of the model: the chi-square values are 28. 7 


` 2} The item has a large number of missing valies 
because the question was posed only to ‘respondents with 
‘one supervisor: Replacing missing values’ with means 


saved cases, but left us with a fairly unreliable measure. 


í ' 4 


the. artes and capital-value vectors, ee 
tively., - 

. Although tae capital-vahie coen elenii are not of 
special interest, two points bear mentioning. First, 
most are in che, expected direction. More signifi- 
cantly, amorg the most powerful predictors | are 
variables that are implied by theory but usually not 
directly measured i in economic quit research. These 
include the measures of the availability of 
alternative jabs (ALTERNATIVES), of the likeli- 
hood , that. he current . contract will not be 
renewed (LCSEJOB), and of job quality (QUAL- 
ITY1, QUALITY.2,: and, ACCESS). To the extent 
that previous. research measures such factors only 
indirectly, if at all; the control of capital value 
achieved here, may be. better than usual. . 

Such stringent controls reduce the main threat to 
the inference that the relatively strong direct effect 
of NOUNION reflects the lower authority costs 
associated w.th legal-rational constraints on mana- 
gerial arbitreriness. Similar considerations secure 


the interpretetion. of.the moderate effect of. worker 


perceptions: -Df universalistic and fair promotion 


that variable actually captures the (capital- 
value) effec: of a’ worker’s perceived personal 


‘promotion chances, but the latter variable is 


4 
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included here (PROMOTION) and has no direct 
effect. Nor is it the case that the effect of fairness 
evaluations depends on one’s personal promotion 
chances: the effect of UNFAIRPRO (not reported) 
is the same regardless of whether a worker reports 
above or below average: personal promotion 
chances (t-ratio = .63). Finally, even with the 
controls, the coefficient of INEQUITY is positive 
and significant, and the coefficient of FAVOR still 
fits the expected pattern and is no weaker than 
before. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
In 1969 Philip Selznick bemoaned the psychologi- 


cal character of most studies of worker attitudes | 


and the dearth of systematic sociological research 
on the norms and experience of workplace justice. 
Nearly two decades later the crux of his remarks 
still apply to the study of worker attachment. Yet 
in an industrial society in which nearly the entire 
labor force works for someone else, subordination 
is a core condition of work life. It is not daring to 
suggest that the experience of subordination, as 
shaped by institutionalized normative codes of 
dominance, ought to be central to the study of 
attachment. Nor is it daring to suggest that a first 
effort in this direction might profitably depart from 
the net element of the master theory of authority, 
the belief in legitimacy. To this end, an approach 
is proposed that brings the experience of subordi- 
nation as shaped by worker legitimating beliefs to 
the forefront of analysis. For the American case, it 
is argued that attachment is partly the outcome of a 
process whereby workers grade governance prac- 
tices and calculate authority costs by reference to a 
belief in legality. 

The historical evidence and quantitative findings 
presented above begin to suggest the promise of 
the authority-cost hypothesis as normatively-based 
approach. Both bodies of evidence need to be 
viewed together as a whole pattern. The historical 
patterns confound to an unknown degree gover- 
nance with capital value; the quantitative analysis, 
based on data spanning different contexts and 
different measures of attachment, makes up for this 
with more rigorous controls. Alas, the authority- 
cost variables used in the quantitative analysis are 


something of a weak link, since they are not as 


sharply connected to various dimensions of 
legal-rational normative principles as one might 
wish. On this score, the historical evidence is 


somewhat stronger, providing a dramatic, unmis- 


takable shift between forms of governance that 
express precisely the relevant differences in 
normative codes. While these strengths and 
weaknesses may not cancel out, they strike enough 
of a balance to suggest the plausibility of our basic 
thesis. 

Both analyses assume that workers bring to the 
workplace a belief in the legitimacy of legal- 


Pi 
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rational principles of governance.? On this point, 
the evidence is largely inferential: the association 
between forms/perceptions of governance and 
attachment behave as if the assumption were true. 
Direct evidence from surveys of the legitimating 
beliefs of workers is scarce for even the last 25 
years, let alone the more distant past, but some 
suggestive findings do exist. Surveys (e.g., 
Centers, 1961, pp. 146-47; Wilensky and Edwards 
1959, 1959, Table 1; Blauner, 1964, Table 46) and 
"vignette studies’’ (Jasso and Rossi, 1977; Alves 
and Rossi, 1978) suggest that the vast majority of 
American workers endorse the achievement com- 
ponent of the legality ideel as the legitimate basis 
for the distribution of rewards. Selznick’s (1969) 
study of male employees in eight work organiza- 
tions shows 84 percent (with minor variation by 
education and occupation) reporting that ‘‘fair 
treatment’? by management meant ‘‘equal treat- 
ment for all’’ or ‘‘recognition of individual 
abilities,” suggesting a blend of equality and 
achievement principles. With regard to the general 


desirability of rules, Selznick reports that over 


eighty percent agreed that personnel decisions 
should be governed by objective rules that limit 


managerial discretion, with only modest variation 


by occupation, education, length of service, and 
union membership. 

Still, non-legal beliefs surely must also shape 
worker assessments of governance practices in 
specific sectors of the economy. Yet it is more 
plausible that belief has nothing to do with 
attachment than that an alternative belief system 
could provide a general explanation of the 
empirical patterns discussed here. Such a belief 
system would have to be widespread throughout 
the labor force in order to explain findings of 
analyses that make no allowance for variation 
among workers in the structure and intensity of 


22 The failure of this assumption to hold is not as 
devastating as it might first appear: Suppose that the 
“true” model for attachment is one in which perceptions 
of non-legal governance practice interact with the belief 
in legality, so that the parameter giving the effect of 
authority costs -on attachment is the coefficient of this 
interaction term. If all workers endorse legality princi- 
ples, then omitting a measure of belief in legality is of no 
consequence: the true model reduces to the model of this 
paper and our estimators are unbiased. To the extent that 
the proportion of workers endorsing legality is less than 
Unity, and assuming that perceptions of non-legal 
governance have no effect on attachment among workers 
who do not endorse legality, omitting an indicator of 
belief in legality imparts a downward bias to our 
estimators. Another possibility is that our perceptual 
measures of non-legal governance are shaped by and in 
some sense incorporate the belief in legality, so that a 
separate measure of belief is rendered largely superflu- 
ous. Something like this can be found in Kalleberg’s 
(1977) analysis of the effect on satisfaction of worker job 
values and perceived job properties. 


‘we 
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APPENDIX 

Variable Item Description 

NORECOG* Do you feel that the men above you in authority recognize your abilities and what you are 
able to do? (1=yes, I’m sure they do; 3=no, I don't think they do) 
Hou well do you feel that your immediate superiors understand your problems and recognize 
your needs? (1 = very much aware; 3=do.not knew very much) 

NOGRIEVE If you had a problem and you thought it might help, would you feel free to speak to the head 
of your department about it? (1 = yes, definitely; 3 3=no, definitely) 

NOSAY In general, how much do you personally have to zay about how things are decided in your 
department? (1 = great deal; 4= no say at all) 

QUALITY 1 My job lets me use my skills and abilities. (1=stongly disagrée; 4 = strongly agree) 
I am given a chance to do the things I do best. (1=not at all true of job; 4=very true) 

QUALITY2 Do you have skills from your experience and training that you would like to be using in your 
work but can’t use on your present job? l 

PROMOTION The chances for promotion are good. (1 = not at all true; 4 = very ue 

ALTERNATIVES About how easy would it be for you to find a job with another ainiye with CAMEE Y 
the same income and fringe benefits you now have? (1 = not easy at all; 3 = very easy) 

SECURITY The job security is good. (1 =not at all true; .4= very true) 

LOSEJOB How likely is it that during the next couple of years you will lose your present job and have 
to look for a job with another employer? (1 =not at all likely; 4= very likely) 

UNFAIRPRO Promotions are handled fairly. (1 =not at all true; 4= very true) 
My employer is concerned about giving ayon a chance to get ahead. (1 =not at all true; 
4= very true) 

INEQUITY _ How fair is what you earn on your job in copine to por doing the same type of work. 
(1 = more than I deserve; 4 much less than I deserve) 

FAVOR My supervisor treats some subordinates better tham others.’ (1 = not at all true; 4=very true) 


* This index included two additional items like those given but referring to the ‘‘men who run the company.”’ 


legitimating beliefs. Legal-rational principles are 
widespread, residing at the core of the normative 
structure of domination in the major institutional 
areas of American social life. 

Or so it seems. The fact is that ‘‘the direct 
empirical study of norms has not been one of the 
favorite research endeavors of sociologists” (Rossi 
and Berk, 1985) of work. There is virtually no 
research that systematically maps the nature and 
structure of beliefs regarding the proper exercise of 


domination in the workplace. This paper may help . 


provoke a sustained line of research in this 
direction because it links normative principles of 
domination to debates about the nature of worker 
attachment. 
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LABOR MARKET STRUCTURE, INTRAGENERATIONAL 
MOBILITY, AND DISCRIMINATION: BLACK MALE 
ADVANCEMENT OUT OF LOW-PAYING 
OCCUPATIONS, 1962~1973* 
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This study reanalyzes data on the intragenerational mobility of black and white men. The 
data are from the 1973 Survey of Occupational Changes in a Generation and refer to 
occupational mobility from 1962 to 1973, a period recognized for the improvement in the 
position of blacks in the labor market. Applying a segmentation perspective, the study 
focuses on black and white men initially employed in low-paying occupations. Particular 
attention is given to the roles of government employment, self-employment, and internal 
labor markets. Compared with the mobility of whites, black upward mobility is not only less 
frequent, but also more restricted in range of occupational and industrial destinations. 
Blacks seldom become managers, and few move from the periphery industrial sector to the 
low-skill but moderately well-paying positions in the core industrial sector. Blacks within 
the public sector do have substantial rates of upward mobility to nonmanagerial Pon 
The findings provide evidence of the importance of structural influences on mobility, and 

they counter the contention that discrimination against blacks was largely eliminated during 


the sixties. 


The changing position of blacks in the labor market 
has been subject to considerable controversy. As 
early as 1973, Freeman (1973) argued that there 
had been a ‘‘virtual collapse in traditional 
discriminatory patterns in the labor market,” whilé 
others have contended that racial discrimination in 
the United States remains severe.' Although 
intragenerational mobility is of particular interest 
for understanding the stratification process and for 
providing evidence of opportunity differences 
(Spilerman, 1977), black-white differences have 
received relatively little attention in research on 
intragenerational mobility. Recently, Hout (1984) 
argued for the dominance of a class effect over a 
race effect in the intragenerational mobility of 
black men during the period m to 1973. 

Featherman and Hauser (1978), an earlier 
analysis of the same data studied by Hout, found 
that the effect of first job on occupational status in 
1973 was similiar for blacks and whites.? 


*Direct all correspondence to: Marshall I. Pomer, 
Merrill College, University of California, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95064. 

I would like to thank Thomas Bailey, Carolyn Clark, 
Marcia Freedman, Garry Rolison, Sam Rosenberg, and 
two anonymous reviewers for helpful comments on 
earlier versions. This research was supported in part by a 
grant from the National Institute of Education (NIE-G-82- 
0050). 

l! See Farley (1984) and Darity (1982) for reviews of 
the literature. l 

2 Likewise Leigh (1978), working primarily from a 
human capital perspective, emphasized the similarity in 
black and white mobility during the late sixties. But see 
Rosenfeld (1980), who applied the Sorensen (1975) 
career dynamics model to longitudinal data on young 


These studies of intragenerational mobility rely 
on highly parsimonious models that encompass all 
levels of the labor market. Neither the log-linear 
model used by Hout, ror the status attainment 
model used by Featherman and Hauser, distinguish 
upward mobility from downward mobility. Thus 
the black and white mobility parameters may 
appear similar because a combination of high rates 
of upward mobility and low rates of downward 
mobility for whites are rendered equivalent to a 
combination of low rates of upward mobility and 
high rates of downward mobility for blacks. 

Proponents of labor market segmentation perspec- 
tives have sought to develop an institutionally 
sensitive framework to define mobility in relation 
to structural locations in the labor market.3 Tolbert 
(1982) distinguished core and periphery industrial 
sectors and eight occupational groups in his 
analysis of male mobility from 1966 to 1975, but 
he did not analyze blacks and whites separately. 
Rosenberg (1980), who operationalized the dual 
labor market model using occupations, compared 
black and white mobility from first job to job in 
1970. He found that whites were more likely to 


men over the period 1967 to 1973. Rosenfeld showed that 


whites reached their occupational status potential faster 
than blacks, while blacks reached wage potential faster 
than whites. 

3 Advocates of the notion of segmented labor markets 
have long argued that discrimination and de facto 
sepregation severely restrict the opportunities of black 
workers (Gordon, 1972). It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that there are substantial black-white differences 
in earnings functions by labor market segmant (Kaufman, 
1983). See also Hodson (1978) and Wright (1978). 
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move upward than blacks, though the differentials 
were modest. Examining upward mobility from a 
set of low-paying occupations to a mainstream 
stratum consisting of all occupations that are at 
least moderately well-paying, Pomer (1984 and 
1985a) found marked black-white differentials for 
the period 1965 to 1970. 

Drawing on the same data base used by Hout 
(1984) and Featherman and Hauser (1978), this 
study analyzes black-white differences in upward 
mobility out of low-paid occupations between 1962 
and 1973. The analysis further develops the 
segmentation framework of Pomer (1985a), who 
distinguished low-paid and mainstream occupa- 
tional strata along with core and periphery 
industrial sectors. In this study, the mainstream 
stratum is defined on the basis of both individual 
income and median occupational earnings, rather 
than soley on the basis of occupation; the core 
. sector is subdivided into government and private 
sectors; and upward mobility from the low-paid 
stratum to the mainstream stratum is decomposed 
into intersector, intrasector, and intraindustry 
. flows. In addition, following Lieberson (1980), 
who stressed the role of occupational niches in the 
assimilation of ethnic groups, special attention is 
given to managerial positions, craft positions, and 
self-employment. 

This paper is divided into three main sections. 
The first discusses factors that shape career 
opportunities and proposes hypotheses to be 
applied to the data. The second section describes 
the data and methods. The third section examines 
whether, and in what ways, patterns of upward 
mobility from 1962 to 1973 were less favorable for 
blacks than for whites. 


SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
MOBILITY DIFFERENTIALS 


Reliance on census-type survey data, the reduction- 
ist features of multivariate regression, and the 
influence of meritocratic thought have all tended to 
reinforce the individualistic view of social stratifi- 
cation. This view.focuses on variation in workers’ 
personal characteristics to explain inequality in the 
labor market. But analysts of social stratification 
have increasingly become aware that labor market 
structure shapes career advancement.* More specif- 
ically, a worker’s location in the labor market 
affects that worker’s access to other market 
locations. 

In addition, various social factors that extend 
well beyond the labor market, including social 


*4 Horan (1978) and Pomer (1983a) criticize the 
individualistic cast of the status attainment framework. 
See also Bielby (1981), who critiques Horan. Spilerman 
(1977), Kalleberg and Sorensen (1979), and Berg (1981) 
compare individualistic and structural perspectives in 
social stratification research. 
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networks and prejudice, influence hiring and 
promotion. Through associations and interactions 
inside and outside the workplace, workers develop 
formal and informal ties that are critical for 
learning about job opportunities and for securing 
preferential treatment in hiring and promotion 
(Granovetter, 1974). Insofar as these ties connect 
persons in low-paying occupations to those in 
mainstream occupations, they facilitate upward 
mobility. Numerous factors impede the develop- 
ment of such ties for blacks, including irrational 
antagonisms and aversions among workers, and 
residential segregation outside the workplace 
(Pettigrew et al., 1982). Managerial and craft 
positions may be especially inaccessible because of 
the reluctance of white males to share power and 
privilege. with persons with whom they lack 
cohesion and social affinity, and because of the 
resistance of white males to supervision by blacks 
(Bergman and Darity, 1980).5 


Public Sector 

There is support for the hypothesis that the public 
sector has’ been a site for black advancement 
beginning with the New Deal of the 1930s (Sitkoff, 
1978). By 1962, blacks had‘a substantial represen- 
tation in upper nonmanual jobs in the public sector, 
especially in comparison: with private industry 
(Hout, 1984, p. 316). This presence itself may 
have counteracted prejudice and facilitated contin- 
ued hiring and promotion. On passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, the federal government imple- 


-mented new initiatives to increase public sector 


employment of blacks, a policy supported by court | 
decisions concerning state and municipal govern- 
ment (Wallace, 1977). Also, from 1962 to 1973, 
public sector employment grew at nearly three 
times the rate of private employment, which 
further improved black employment possibilities 
(Hout, 1984, p. 316). 

Mainstream government jobs may have been 
inaccessible to workers initially employed in the 
lower end of the labor market. Brown and Erie 
(1981) suggest that government job opportunities 
are largely limited to professionals and other 
middle-class blacks. Hout (1984) concluded that 
blacks had more opportunities in the public sector 
than in the private sector. However, rather than 
identify government employment as a major source 
of advancement opportunities for low-paid blacks, 
he highlighted the low rate of downward mobility 
for black government employees. Even if low-paid _ 
blacks did advance to well paid government jobs, it 
may be that such advancement was restricted. 
Upward mobility to well paid jobs in the public 
sector may have been limited to blacks initially 


5 See also Arrow (1972): on rationally justified 


statistical discrimination on the part of the employer. 
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employed in the public sector because of the role 
of formalized or customary job ladders and 
because of the importance of contacts among 
government workers for learning about job oppor- 
tunities and obtaining favorable consideration in 


hiring and promotion. 


Core and Periphery Sectors 


It is useful to distinguish between a core industrial 
sector consisting primarily of capital-intensive 
firms that exercise market power, and a periphery 
sector consisting of labor-intensive firms that 


operate in highly competitive markets (Tolbert et- 


al., 1980). Many firms in the core sector have 
“‘internal labor markets’ whereby desirable jobs 
are accessed primarily by within-firm mobility 
(Freedman, 1976). Also, upward mobility may 


tend to occur without change of sector or industry 


because industrial boundaries may delimit social 
networks. Reflecting the relatively favorable occu- 
pational structure in the core sector, it has been 
found that mobility from the periphery to the core 
is associated with career advancement (Tolbert, 
1982). Although the data do not permit measure- 
ment of within-firm mobility, it is possible to 
measnre upward mobility within and between 
sectors, and to measure the amount of upward 
mobility without change of industry. 


Self-Employment | 


It has long been recognized that the rate of 


business ownership has been low for blacks (e.g., 
Myrdal, 1944). The scarcity of black employers 
may reduce black employment opportunity in the 
periphery sector due to the tendency for owners of 
small business to favor ethnic compatriots in hiring 
and promotion (Bailey, 1985). Although self- 
employment has played a major role in the 
economic advancement of immigrant groups (Light, 
1972), self-employed blacks may be impeded by, 
the lack of an entrepreneurial tradition. Blacks may 


also have difficulty in obtaining capital and may’ 


encounter consumer prejudice, in part due to the 
identification of blacks and their products with 
lower-class status. It is therefore hypothesized that, 
especially in comparison with whites, self- 
employment is an unlikely means of upward 
mobility for blacks. 

In sum, attention to labor market structure leads 
to the hypothesis that the mobility patterns of black 
males differ from, and are less favorable than, 
those of white males. Since the consequences of 
being black, including vulnerability to discrimina- 
tion, vary across structural locations in the labor 
market, it is also hypothesized that black mobility, 
compared with white mobility, is more confined to 
particular mobility channeis. 
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DATA AND METHODS 


The data are drawn from the 1973 Survey of 
Occupational Changes in a Generation, an aug- 
mented version of the monthly Current Population 
Survey (CPS) conducted by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. This is the only augmented CPS that 
provides data on employment in a specific year 
prior to the survey. For each surveyed male 
worker, occupation and industry were obtained for 
1962, income for 1972, and occupation and 
industry for early 1973.5 The years 1962 to 1973 
cover a period of economic growth during which 
public policy addressed the disadvantages of blacks 
(Haveman, 1977). ` 

The analysis focuses on black and white men 
employed in a low-paid stratum in 1962. The 
low-paid stratum consists of all occupations, 
excluding agricultura] employment, with median 
male earnings below $3500 in 1959 dollars.” 
Almost all of these occupations fall under the 
broad categories of operatives, service workers, 
and laborers. Because younger and older workers 
often have a casual attachment to the labor market 
due to schooling or retirement, the analysis is 
concerned only with paid workers ages 26 to 49 in 
1962 (37 to 60 when surveyed in 1973). Of the 
1645 observations, about one-third are blacks 
(546) and two-thirds white (1099).8 

A mainstream stratum is defined in order to 
measure upward mobility. Two criteria are used. 
First, the mainstream stratum is limited to 
occupations with median male earnings above 
$4500 in 1959 dollars.’ Based on this criterion, the 


6 The data were obtained using cluster sampling, with 


an over-representation of blacks and Hispanics (Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1978). The Hispanic supplement is not 
used in this study. It is not possible to use these data to 
study mobility of women since no data were collected for 
women on occupation and industry in 1962. For an 
analysis focusing on the lack of mobility for women, see 
Pomer (1983b). 

7 Unfortunately, retrospective data on income in 1962 
were not collected. Table 29 of U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1963) shows that high incomes are very rare for 
persons in occupations within the low-paid stratum. 

8 Although the data were collected in 1973, occupa- 
tions are coded in accordance with the 1960 Census of 
Population occupational classification scheme (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1972). The data on median 
earnings are from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963). A 
small number of workers are dropped from the sample 
because occupation, industry, or “‘class of worker” 
(private employee, government employee, or self- 
employed) are not reported for both 1962 and 1973. 

For purpose of defining the low-paid and mainstream 
strata, four large occupational categories are disaggre- 
gated by industry in accordance with Table 29 in U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1963). The four categories are: 
Clerical and Kindred Workers, N.E.C. (occupational 
code 370); Salesmen and Sales Clerks, N.E.C. (394); 
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mainstream stratum includes almost all profes- 
sional and managerial, most craft and sales, and 
about half of clerical and operative occupations, a8 
well as several protective service occupations and 
one laborer occupation (longshoremen). Second, 
the mainstream stratum is limited to workers 
employed year-round in 1972 with combined 
income from labor and capital above $6400. This 
income level is roughly the tenth percentile for 
non-farm, native-born, married white males (ages 
26 to 49 in 1962 and employed year-round in 
1972). Workers are classified as upwardly mobile 
if they move from the low-paid stratum to the 
mainstream stratum over the period 1962 to 1973. 

The low-paid and the mainstream strata are both 
subdivided into three industrial sectors: the core 
sector, the periphery sector, and the public sector. 
A worker is classified in the public sector if he is 
employed by a government agency, including 
educational and medical institutions. The core and 
periphery sectors are operationalized in accordance 
with Tolbert et al. (1980), except that Tolbert et al. 
included government employees in the core sector, 
whereas in this study they constitute a distinct 
sector. 

In Table 1, the workers in the sample are 
classified by sector of the low-paid stratum (origin 
sector). Most workers are initially employed in the 
periphery sector; about a third of blacks and a 
quarter of whites are initially in the core sector, 
and roughly a tenth of both blacks and whites are 
initially in the public sector.!° Blacks completed, 
on average, about one year less schooling than 
whites. For blacks, the sectoral means range from 
7.6 to 8.9 years of schooling, while for whites the 
means range from 8.7 to 10.3 years. The average 
age of workers in the sample is about 37 in 1962, 
with only small sectoral and black-white differen- 
tials, 1 

.The next section analyzes rates of mobility from 
the low-paid to the mainstream stratum. These 
rates are observed conditional proportions that may 
be interpreted as estimates of transition probabili- 
ties. Such statistics are easier to interpret than are 
parameter estimates for log-linear models (Pomer, 
1985b). Considered first is the overall rate of 
upward mobility from the low-paid stratum to the 


Operatives and Kindred Workers, N.E.C. (775), and 


Laborers, N.E.C. (985). 

10 The higher proportion of blacks than whites in the 
core sector of the low-paid stratum may be attributed to 
two factors. First, low-paid core sector positions stratum 
are disproportionately in service occupations. Second, 
blacks in the low-paid stratum are disproportionately 
employed as service workers. See Pomer (1984, Table 1 
and fn. 8). 

11 The statistics reported in the tables are not adjusted 
for the sampling weighting factor (Featherman and 
Hanser, 1978). Application of the weighting factors has 
little effect on the estimates. f 
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mainstream stratum. Subsequently, upward mobil- 
ity is disaggregated to take account of the distances 
traversed by upwardly mobile workers and to 
obtain data on the channeling of upward mobility 
between structural locations. 


RESULTS 


Despite the eleven-year time period encompassing 
the economic expansion of the sixties, most men in 
the sample do not gain access to the mainstream 
stratum. Nonetheless, the black-white differential 
is substantial: over 1 in 4 whites (28.2 percent) 
reach the mainstream stratum, compared with only 
about 1 in 10 blacks (10.6 percent). Though the 
observed time period is recognized as one in which 
the relative labor market’ position of black men 
improved, the black rate of advancement out of the 
lower end of the labor market is well below that of 
whites. 12 

Table 2 disaggregates upward mobility by level 
of’ income in 1972. As specified above, an 
individual income of at least $6,400 is required for 
‘‘mainstream - status.” To take account of the 
economic distances traversed by the upwardly 
mobile, income levels of $13,000 and $16,000 are 
also considered. The $13,000 level, ‘‘typical’’ for 
white men, is approximately the median 1972 
income for white men in the mainstream stratum. 
The $16,000 cutoff, a ‘‘moderately high” level, 
represents the seventieth percentile for white men 
in the mainstream stratum. 

Only 0.9 percent of blacks, compared with 7.3 
percent of whites, obtain a mainstream position 
with an income above $13,000. Still more striking, 
the rate of black advancement to the $16,000 - 
income level is only 0.2 percent, which compares 
with a 3.0 percent rate for whites. 


Upward Mobility Within and Between Sectors 


Both the low-paid and mainstream strata are 
divided into public, core, and periphery sectors. 
The black and white patterns of upward mobility 
within and between these sectors reflect the 
importance of labor market structure. 

Table 3 presents the rates of intrasector and 
intersector upward mobility. The first value in line 
2 of panel A, for example, indicates that 1.7 
percent of blacks originally in the core sector move 
to mainstream positions in the public sector, 8.5 
percent move upward within the core, and 1.1 
percent move to mainstream postitions in the 
periphery. The sum of these three rates, 11.4 


12 Because the sample was generated by cluster 


sampling, rather than by simple random sampling, the 
usual estimates of sampling variance for proportions— 
1-p\Vn—are scaled upward by a factor of 1.5 in 
computing standard errors and z-values. 
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Table 1. Age and Education of Workers in the Low-Paid Stratum, by Industrial Sector and Race* 


Black White 
Sector of Aw fae ae ED’ o ^e __ BD 
Low-Paid Stratum? Percent Mean Std. Mean Std. Percent Mean Std. Mean Std. 
Public Sector. 14.3 36.7 5.9 8.9 3.5 10.8 37.9 6.8 10.3 2.8 
Core Sector 32.2 374 6.9 8.1 3.3 25.7 36.6 6.6 96 3.3 
Periphery Sector 53.5 36.5 6.8 7.6 3.6 63.5 37.3 7.0 87 3.5 
All l 100.0 36.8 6.7 8.0 3.5 100.0 37.2 6.9 9.1 3.4 


* The sample consists of black men (N=546) and white men (N= 1099) between the ages of 26 and 49 and 
employed outside of agriculture in 1962 in occupations with 1959 median earnings below $3500. 


> See text for definitions of the three industrial sectors. 


e Age in 1962 
d Years of formal schooling. 
Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 


percent, is the total upward mobility rate for blacks 
originating in the core sector. The last value in line 
2 is the proportion who move upward within the 
core- without changing (3-digit) industry. 

All mobility rates in Table 3 are lower for blacks 
than for whites. The differential in the total rate of 
upward mobility is about 20 percentage points for 
both the core and periphery origins, with the black 
rates only about a third of the white rates. The 
black-white differential is lowest for the public 
sector, where the total black rate is about 
three-fifths the total white rate. 

Notwithstanding large black-white differentials, 
the mobility patterns of blacks and whites do have 
similarities. Most upward mobility occurs without 
change of industrial sector (the intrasector rates are 
nee than the intersector rates). Advancement is 


Table 2. Rates of Upward Mobility to the Mainstream 
Stratum" 


Income” Greater Than: 


$6,400 $13,000 $16,000 
Black Men 10.6%° 0.9 ; 0.2 

G6 5), 0.2). 
White Men 28.2 7.3 3.0 

(1.7) (1.0) (0.6) 


* An individual is classified as upwardly mobile to the 
mainstream stratum if his 1972 income exceeds $6400 
and the median earnings of his 1973 occupation is not 
very low (see text for details). The sample consists of 
black and white men employed i in the low-paid stratum in 
1962 (see Table 1). 

b Individual income in 1972 from labor and capital. 

° Rates of upward mobility are observed conditional 
proportions expressed as percentages, and are estimates 


of transition probabilities 
4 Numbers in parentheses are estimated standard errors 


scaled upward as specified in footnote 12, Based on these 
estimated standard errors, each of the three: black-white 
differentials is statistically significant ‘at the .01 level 
(z-value, adjusted for nonrandom sampling, less than 
—2.6). 


least likely for those originating in the periphery 
sector (the periphery origin has the lowest total and 
intrasector rates). In the core sector, most upward 
mobility occurs without change of industry. 

Although these similarities indicate channeling 
of both black and white mobility, the degree of 
channeling is greater for blacks. Thus the rates of 
intersector upward mobility are especially low for 
blacks. Moreover, intraindustry upward mobility 
accounts for a greater proportion of black than 
white upward mobility. For example, although 
whites from all origin sectors have substantial rates 
of upward mobility to the core sector, black 
advancement to mainstream positions in the core 
sector seldom involves a change in industry. To 
provide a summary measure of the degree to which 
mobility is channeled, an overall ILM (‘‘internal 
labor market’’) rate is defined by classifying 
intrasector mobility in the public sector with 
intraindustry upward mobility in the core and 
periphery sectors. At 5.5 percent, the black overall 
ILM rate accounts for over half of black upward 
mobility. 

The variation in black mobility rates further 
reflects the impact of location in the labor market. 
The total black rate of upward mobility varies from 
8 percent for the periphery origin to 21 percent for 
the public sector, while the total white rate varies 
from 26 percent to 35 percent. The black 
intrasector rates vary more than fourfold from 4 
percent in the periphery to 18 percent in the public 
sector, which contrasts with a less than twofold 
variation for whites. 


Schooling 


A variety of multivariate models were fitted to the 
data, yielding results similar to those reported by 
Rosenberg (1980) and Pomer (1984 and 1985a).}3 


'3 The statistical results ere available on request. 


Insofar as racial prejudice is a barrier in both classroom 
and workplace, a black’s ability to cope with such 
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Table 3. Rates of Upward Mobility Within and Between Sectors* 





A. Black Men 

Sector of Public Core 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector Sector 
Public Sector 18.0% 1.3** 
Core Sector 1.7 8.5* 
Periphery Sector 2.1 > 1.4* 
All 4.2 3.7* 
B, White Men 

Sector of Public Core 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector Sector 
Public Sector 18.5% 10.1 
Core Sector 2.5 24.1 
Periphery Sector 2.6 = 97 
All 4.3 13.5 


Sector of Mainstream Stratum 


Periphery ' 

Sector Total ILM? 
1.3 20.5 18.0 
1.1 11.4* 6.3* 
4,1* ` 7,.5* ‘1.7* 
2.1% 10.6* 5,5* 

Sector of Mainstream Stratum 
Periphery 
Sector Total ILM 
‘5.9 34.5 18.5 
3.9 30.5 15.3 
13.9 26.2 6.9 
10.5 ' 28.2 ` 10.3 


* Upward mobility is defined as movement from the low-paid stratum to the mainstream stratum. Each mobility rate 
is a percentage of black or white men from a specified sector of the low-paid stratum with a specified type of 


mainstream destination. See notes to Table 2. 


> The ILM (‘‘internal labor market’’) rate measures intrasector upward mobility in the public sector and intraindustry 


upward mobility in the core and periphery sectors. 


* The corresponding black-white differential is statistically significant at the .01 level (z<~2.6). 


** Differential significant at .05 level (z< —2.0). 


The fitted models have only modest explanatory 
power in accounting for the black-white mobility 
differentials. Consider, for example, the simple 
linear probability model for blacks originating in 
the periphery sector: 


Y = -5.77 + 1.75X, 


where Y is the probability of upward mobility 
(expressed as a percentage) and X is. years of 
schooling. Based on this model, if blacks in the 
periphery sector were,.on average, equal in 
education to whites (mean X = 8.7), then the 
black rate of upward mobility would be 9.5 
percent, which is still only about a third of the 
white rate.'4 The schooling results are little 
affected if a spline specification is used to allow 
for nonlinearity, and if age in years (or estimated 
years of labor market experience), socioeconomic 


prejudice would be important for both academic and 
economic success. Thus the estimated schooling coeffi- 
cients for blacks may be biased upward because the 
coefficients reflect capacity to cope with prejudice as 
well as the economic benefit of education. See Lieberson 
(1985) for further discussion of.the limitations of control 
variables in research on social stratification. 

4 The value of .R-square is only 5.5%, and the 
estimated standard error for the schooling coefficient is 
0.42. These are OLS estimates, which, given the 
assumption of a linear probability model, provide 
unbiased, though inefficient, parameter éstimates and 
standard errors that may be biased downward. — 


origin (Duncan SEI), and region (South vs 
non-South) are included as independent variables. 
Mainstream Managerial Destinations 

To provide evidence of institutional and other 
structural influences,. Table A in the appendix 
disaggregates the mobility flows by distinguishing 
four broad occupational categories. The first panel ` 
of. the table presents the intrasector and intersector 
rates of upward mobility to managerial positions ; in 
the mainstream stratum. Table 4 summarizes the 
large black disadvantage and also shows the 
important role of self-employment in white advance- 
ment to managerial positions. 

Blacks rarely advance to (mainstream) manage- 
rial positions, The rate of such mobility is only 0.6 
percent with none of the blacks in the sample 
obtaining managerial positions in either the core or 
public sectors. In contrast, the white rate of 
mobility to managerial positions is 7.0 percent, 
with substantial intraindustry (ILM) rates in both 
the periphery and core sectors, Whites who are 
initially self-employed become managers at the rate 
of 1 in 5, almost all without changing industry. 

Only two percent of blacks are initially’ self- 
employed, and none of these blacks obtain 
managerial positions. Nevertheless, even when the 
initially self-employed are excluded; the rate of 
mobility to managerial positions is far higher for 
whites than for blacks. Also, the total rates of 
upward mobility within and between sectors (Table 
3) ‘are little affected by dropping the initially 
self-employed workers from the sample. 
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Table 4. Selected Rates of Upward Mobility to Main- 


stream Managerial Destinations" 
A. Black Men 
Self-Employed All 
Managers Managers 
All 0.4% (0.4)* 0.6 (0.4)* 
Self-employed”? 0 (7.1)° 0 g.s 
B. White Men 
Self-Employed All 
Managers Managers 
All 2.6% (1.0) 7.0 (1.0) 
Self-employed 13.9 (5.0) 20.8 (5.9) 


* See Panel 1 of Table A in the appendix and the notes 
to Table 3. 
> In the sample, 12 blacks and 72 whites are initially 
self-employed in the low-paid stratum. cia ci ae 
managers employ other workers. 
© Standard error obtained by specifying a 0.5 cell 


uenky. 
* Corresponding black-white differential significant. 


at .01 level. 
*** Differential significant at .10 level. 


Mainstream Craft Destinations 

Mobility to mainstream craft positions is the most 
common form of advancement. It accounts for just 
under half of black and over two-fifths of white 
upward mobility. (See the first panel of Table 5 
and the second panel of Table A in the appendix.) 
For both blacks and whites, the highest rates are 
for intrasector advancement in the public and core 
sectors, and about two-thirds of the intrasector 
upward mobility in the core sector occurs without 
change in industry. 
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The overall black rate of advancement is about 
two-fifths the white rate (5.1 percent vs. 12.1 
percent), and all the intersector and intrasector _ 
mobility rates to mainstream craft positions are 
lower for blacks than for whites. Overall, about 3 
out of 5 blacks who obtain craft positions do so via 
ILM mobility, compared with about 2 out of 5 
whites. For whites, but not for blacks, there is a _ 
substantial degree of intersector mobility to craft 
positions in the core sector. 


Other Mainstream Destinations 


Mobility to mainstream positions in occupations 
classified as ‘‘professional and technical’’ is not 
common for either blacks or whites (Panel 3 of 
Table A), though it is more common for whites 
than for blacks. The overall rate for black men (0.5 
percent) is only about a third of the white rate. 
Finally, upward mobility to lower nonmanual 
(clerical and sales) and lower manual occupations 
(operative, laborer, and service) accounts for 


. almost half of black and about a quarter of white 


upward mobility (See Panel 4 of Table A, and 


` second panel of Table 5.) Although the likelihood 


of such mobility is similiar for blacks and whites 
(4.6 percent vs. 7.6 percent), the mobility patterns 
are highly dissimilar. Most mainstream destina- 
tions for blacks are in the public sector, while for 
whites most are in the core. A salient feature of the 
black mobility is the over 10 percent rate of 
intrasector upward mobility in the public sector. . 
The black-white differentials are high for 
intersector mobility. For example, the black rate of 
upward mobility from the periphery to the core is - 
less than a tenth of the white rate (0.3 percent vs. 


Table 5. Selected Rates of Upward Mobility to Mainstream Craft and Mainstream Lower Nonmanual and Lower 


Manual Destinations* 
Craft Destinations 
ILM 
Public Core i 
Sector Sector to Core All 
Black Men 6.4% 4,5 1.0** 5.1* 
(3.2) (2.0) (0.7) (1.1) 
White Men 10.1 8.5 3.7 12.1 
(3.4) (2.1) (0.9) (1.2) 
Lower Nonmanual and Lower Manual Destinations 
ILM 
Public Core Periphery 
Sector Sector to Core All 
Black Men 11.5% 23 0.3* 4.6** 
(4.4) (1.3) (0.4) (1.1) 
White Men 4.2 4.6 5.0 7.6 
(2.2) (1.5) (1.0) (1.0) 


* See notes to Table 3. 


* Corresponding black-white differential significant at .01 level. 


** Differential significant at .05 level. 
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5.0 percent). Reflecting the narrow channeling of 
black mobility, intrasector and intraindustry up- 
ward mobility is more important for blacks than for 
whites. 


CONCLUSION 


' This comparative study of the intragenerational 


mobility of black and white men tested two broad 
theses. First, labor market structure shapes: the 
opportunities of workers, in particular by channel- 
ing upward occupational mobility. Second, the 


constraining effects of labor market structure, ` 


including the channeling of mobility, are especially 
consequential for disadvantaged social groups. 

It was found that most prime-age men in 
low-paying occupations, whether black or white, 
did not experience substantial upward mobility 
during the period 1962 to 1973, an era of economic 
expansion. Nonetheless, there were marked 
black-white mobility differences indicative of 
dissimiliar opportunity structures. Upward mobil- 
ity to the broadly defined ‘‘mainstream’’ stratum 
was only about one-third as likely for blacks as for 
whites. Moreover, the upwardly mobile blacks 
generally advanced far less than did the upwardly 
mobile whites. Fewer than 1 in 100 blacks initially 
employed in the low-paid stratum, compared with 
1 in 13 whites, attained a level of income 
‘“typical’’ of white men; and fewer than 1 in 500 
blacks, compared with 1 in 33 whites, attained a 
“*moderately high” income level. Upwardly mo- 
bile blacks were limited almost entirely to manual 
or lower nonmanual occupational destinations, 
while whites commonly moved upward to manage- 
rial positions. Although important for whites, 
self-employment was not of major consequence in 
facilitating upward mobility of blacks. 

For blacks, as for whites, there was more 
advancement in the core sector than in the 
periphery sector, attributable in large part to the 
high rates of intraindustry upward mobility in the 
core. Not only did few upwardly mobile blacks 


change industrial sector, but also few changed © 


industry. Opportunities for blacks were best in the 
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public sector where the observed rate of intrasector 
upward mobility was actually higher for blacks 
than for whites. 

The findings do not prove discrimination, 
though they are consistent with the possibility that 
discrimination against blacks permeates the United 
States labor market. The limited extent of black 
upward mobility, coupled with the fact that black 
advancement is narrowly channeled, suggests that 
social factors, including discrimination, cause 
Many mainstream positions to be inaccessible to 
blacks. The findings provide support for efforts to 
identify and remove discriminatory barriers, espe- 
cially regarding managerial positions in all sectors, 
craft positions in the core and periphery sectors, 
and unskilled positions in the core sector. Al- 
though education may improve the employment 
prospects of individual blacks, educational pro- 
grams may be vitiated by discrimination in hiring 
and promotion. Also, as has long been recognized, 
national economic policy is likely to be critical 
(Tobin, 1965). Since the public sector offers the 
most opportunity for black advancement, reduc- 
tions in government employment are likely to be 
especially detrimental to blacks. 

The core-periphery industrial distinction has 
played a key role in advancing structural under- 
standing of inequality in the labor market (O’Connor, 
1973; Kalleberg and Sorensen, 1979). However, 
previous research, largely limited to cross- 
sectional analyses of the determinants of earnings, 
has brought this distinction into question (Hauser, 
1980; Zucker and Rosenstein, 1981; Hodson and 
Kaufman, 1982). The findings reported here show 
clearly the value of distinguishing core and 
periphery sectors. In particular, the very low rate 
of black mobility from the periphery to moderately 
well-paving but low-skill positions in the core 
suggests that prejudice and exclusion from social 
networks constitute barriers to black advancement. 
In sum, the segmentation framework developed in 
this study, in addition to its relevance to social 
policies for redressing social inequality, may have 


` special interest because it revives the disputed 


core-periphery distinction. 


APPENDIX 
Table A. Mobility of Black and White Men from the Low-Paid Stratum to the Mainstream Stratum* 


1. Managerial Destinations 
Sector of : Public 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector 


Blacks 0% 
Whites 3.4 


0 
0 
Blacks 0 
0 


Sector of Mainstream Stratum 
Core Periphery 
Sector Sector Total ILM 
0 0 0 0 
0 1.7 5.0 3.4 
0 0.6 0.6 0 
6.0 2.1 - $8.2 3.9 
0 0.7 0.7 0.3 
0.9 6.0 6.9 4.0 
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Table A. (Continued) 
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2. Craft Destinations 
Sector of Public 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector 
Public Sector 
Blacks ` 6.4% 
Whites 10,1 
Core Sector 
Blacks 0.6 
Whites 0.7 
Periphery Sector 
Blacks 0.3 
Whites 1.3 
3, Professional Destinations 
Sector of Public 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector _ 
Public Sector 
Blacks 0% 
Whites 0.8 
Core Sector 
Blacks 0 
Whites 1.1 
Periphery Sector 
Blacks 0.3 
Whites 0.3 
4. Lower Nonmanual and 
Lower Manual Destinations 
Sector of Public 
Low-Paid Stratum Sector 
Public Sector 
Blacks 11.5% 
Whites - 4.2 
Core Sector 
_ Blacks 1.1 
Whites 0.7 
Periphery Sector 
Blacks 1.4 
Whites 1.0 


2 See notes to Tables 1 and 3. 
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RACE, INSTRUCTION, AND LEARNING* 
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Racial differences in learning to read are explained by the application of a sociological 
model of school system, classroom, and instructional organiztion. Neither differences in 
individual background characteristics (aptitude and SES) nor variation in structural position 
(ability group assignment) alone suffice to explain why nonblacks learn more than blacks in 
a sample of 302 first graders. To account for such differences it is necessary to consider 
educational technology, the conditions and activities that constitute instruction. The results 
show that learning is produced through a set of technological conditions, primarily time 
spent in instruction and the coverage of curricular materials. These features of instruction in 
our sample differ in schools attended by blacks and in those attended by nonblacks, with 
black students being exposed to restricted learning opportunities orginating in district and 
school differences in the availability of technological resources. 


In a study of the social organization of classroom 
instruction and its impact on learning, nonblack! 
children were found to have performed better than 
blacks in learning words and in general reading 
achievement. Over the course of first grade reading 
instruction, nonblacks on the average learned a 
total of 430.5 words appearing in the curricular 
materials while blacks learned 223.2. Nonblack 
achievement scores (based on a test of general 
reading achievement not tied to the curriculum) 
average 18.9; those of blacks, 13.5. The correla- 
tion between race and word learning was 0.45; that 
between race and achievement, 0.33. There is 
nothing new here; racial differences in learning 
have been observed before (Coleman et al., 1966, 
Heyns, 1978; National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 1982; Ogbu, 1974). 

The standard literature provides two main lines 
of explanation for this phenomenon. The first 
draws attention to the characteristics of students, 
especially those related to socioeconomic circum- 
stances. Poor black families have been described 
as providing insufficient supervision and support 
for the school-related activities of their children, 


*Address communications to Robert Dreeben, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 S. 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 

This paper is a revised version of one presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, April, 1985. The work 
reported here is based on data collected from The Project 
on Classroom Organization, Instruction, and Leaming 
directed by Rebecca Barr and Robert Dreeben. The 
project was generously supported by the Spencer 
Foundation, and that support is gratefully acknowledged. 
We appreciate the helpful comments of Rebecca Barr, 
Noah E. Friedkin, Jacob W. Getzels, Larry V. Hedges, 
Morris Janowitz, Gary Orfield, and an anonymous 
referee. 

! The category ‘‘nonblack’’ is composed overwhelm- 
ingly of white children. It does contain, however, a small 
number of Asian children of varying nationality; for that 
reason, we did not label the category ‘‘white.”’ 
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not fostering the linguistic, conceptual, and 
educational survival skills that good school perfor- 
mance requires, and sending their children to 
school with greater disadvantages than those from 
less straitened circumstances (Clark, 1983; Lieberson, 
1980; Riessman, 1962). 

The second explanation fastens upon the schools’ 
own contribution to poor performance, especially 
among disadvantaged students. Because the school 
is believed to be a middle-class institution that 
reproduces the prevailing order of social domi- 
nance, children of the disadvantaged are dispropor- 
tionately exposed to flawed educational experi- 
ences. These include low teacher expectations for 
educational performance and assignment to lower 
ability groups and tracks that provide inferior 
instruction and limit future life chances (Apple, 
1979; Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Eder, 1981; 
Hollingshead, 1949; Oakes, 1985; Persell, 1977; 
Rist, 1970; Warner et al., 1944). 

It was not part of the initial study design to 
investigate racial differences in learning. But in the 
course of exploring the balance between individual 
influences on reading acquisition and those attrib- 
utable to instructional organization, it became clear 
that the usual explanation did not account for the 
racial difference in the sample. In particular, the 
findings of this study do not support the view that 
racial differences among first graders can be 
adequately understood as deriving from individual 
sociceconomic considerations, nor the view that 
the flaws of schooling visit their adverse effects 
selectively on the disadvantaged. Moreover, even 
though the findings implicate schooling in creating 
such differences, the kind of within-school discrim- 
ination described in conventional explanations does 
not account for what we found. 

As this paper reveals, the relation between race 
and learning results from differences in how school 
systems allocate resources that are ultimately 
employed in classrooms and in how teachers 
combine and use those resources to organize their 
classes and carry out instruction. The argument 
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centers on educational technology—the activities 
of classroom instruction— whose impact is indepen- 
dent of and greater in magnitude than that of 
individual circumstances and experiences; and on 
the allocation of resources, through the administra- 
tive hierarchy of school systems, to sustain that 
technology. 

The paper is based on a study of educational 
resource allocation and use in three Chicago-area 
school districts. It is tested with a multi-level 
design premised on the view that school systems 
are vertically integrated organizations, and that 
they are built around a technical core of activities. 
These activities depend on allocations of key 
resources—curricular materials, time, and student 
characteristics--from the central district office to 
schools and classrooms. They consist of teachers’ 


use of those resources to organize their classes and ° 


carry out instruction. This perspective differs from, 


though it does not necessarily contradict, familiar - 


views that attribute racial learning differences to 
the socioeconomic circumstances of individuals 
and their families and to the flawed nature of the 
schooling experienced by the disadvantaged. 
Because the technical work of schooling takes 
place in classrooms and in subdivisions of them 
(instructional groups), only a close analysis of 
classroom life can reveal the events and conditions 
that actually produce learning. Sociological models 
of school effects commonly examine the availabil- 
ity of resources and sometimes note structural 
conditions such as the presence of grouping or 
tracking. By contrast we focus on how resources 
are used and on what happens to children placed in 
different locations in the classroom structure. 


METHODS 


The study investigated 3 school districts in the 
Chicago area and within them 7 schools, 13 
classes, 50 instructional groups, and over 300 first 
graders. We selected the districts to reflect broad 
socioeconomic community differences. District I is 
located in a racially diverse inner city area, 
residentially partly integrated and partly segre- 
gated. It contains a wide socioeconomic range 
from well-to-do professionals, blacks and white, to 
families on welfare. One school (A) is racially 
integrated and socioeconomically diverse, the 
other (B) all black and serving a very poor 
population. District I is an all nonblack working 
class suburb. One school (C) serves a very poor 
area, the other (D) a lower middle-class area. The 
inclusion of School C in the sample makes it 
possible to compare all-black and all-white school 
populations, both living in conditions of poverty. 
District IH (containing the socially and economi- 
cally similar Schools E and F) is an affluent, 
all-nonblack suburb, and its inclusion enables us to 
compare students of privileged background under 
different educational regimes. 
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In each distict we selected schools with at least 
two first grads classes whose teachers agreed to 
participate in the study. We also tried to include 
schools that serve different socioeconomic popula- 
tions. These criteria identified the six schools 
studied in 1981-82. (A seventh, School G in 
District I, was added in 1982-83 to provide an 
additional all-black school; it contained only one 
class.) We included all children attending the 13 
classes. The sample characteristics enabled us to 
compare schools, classrooms, and groups that both 
resembled eech other and differed in social 
composition and also in the allocation and uses of 
resources. 

We observed each class 12 times over the school 
year (at roughly three-week intervals) for a full 


day, paying close attention to the activities entailed 


in reading instruction and to how long they 
transpired in whole class, instructional group, and 
individualizec settings. The observers? docu- 
mented the amount of curricular material covered, 
the membership of reading groups, and the 
difficulty of the reading curriculum presented in 
basal reading series and in other materials. A 
measure of aptitude (reading readiness) was 
obtained during the first week of school.? Tests of 
word learning, with the words sampled directly 
from the materials used in each class, were 
administered in December, March, and May; and a 
test of general first grade achievement* was also 


2 The observers were doctoral students in education, 


all of whom had public- or private school teaching 
nce. 

Aptitude was assessed by the Barr-Kibby Word 
Learning Tasks, (1981; Barr, 1971) a test of reading 
readiness. The test consists of two subtests of word 
leaming, one involving a whole word and the other -a 
phonics method. Six words in each subtest are taught to 
small groups o7 children over a 15-minute period one day 


- and are checked for retention the next day. The test uses 


methods of instruction resembling those used to teach 
reading. The phonics and sight word components are 
combined to provide a total readiness score. Test-retest 
reliability is 0.91 and 0.95 for each component; 
concurrent reliability with end of first grade reading is 
0.62 and 0.68 comparable to other readiness measures. 
Because some children in our sample were already 
beginning reacers, they reached the ceiling of the Word 
Learning Tasks. All children were then administered the 
Wide Range Achievement Test, Reading Section to assess 
word recogniton. The Word Learning Tasks and Wide 
Range Achierement Test scores were combined to 
provide a total measure of aptitude (or readiness). 

* First grade reading achievement was measured by the 
Interactive Reading Assessment System (Calfee and 
Calfee, 1982). While this test contains a large number of 
subtests, we employed only segments of it that measured 
proficiency i in contextual reading and reading comprehen- 
sion. The test was administered to each student 
individually, it presented .a series of passages, graded in 
difficulty, tha: each child read orally through the second 
grade level of difficulty and silently thereafter (if, of 
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given in May. Word learning and achievement 
tests were administered to each child individually. 
We also obtained measures of each child’s 
socioeconomic status (hereafter SES), age, sex,’ 
and race. (See Appendix A for a description of all 
variables and Appendix B for the correlation 
matrix.) 


ANALYSIS 


Following a line of conceptualization reported 
earlier (Barr and Dreeben, 1983), we determined 
whether the effects of individual characteristics 
(aptitude, race, and SES) on learning changed in 
magnitude when components of instruction were 
taken into account. Learning was treated in two 
ways: as general first grade reading achievement 
and as acquisition of curricular content. The 
former has come to be conventional in research on 
school effects; the latter by comparison remains 
less familiar and more problematic. 

Part of the school’s job is to expose students to 


curricular knowledge and skills so that they can be. 


learned. Assessing the extent of curricular learning 
means finding out how much of the material 
presented students acquire. The only way to 
discover whether students have learned what they 
are taught is to test them on what they have 
covered, either in its entirety or in sampled form. 
(We did the latter; the former being too cumber- 
some.) The underlying principle appears obvious: 
students exposed to more instruction in, say, the 
long and short sounds of vowels or word attack 
skills, should master that knowledge to a greater 
extent than those exposed to less. 

A methodological issue joined by this argument, 
however, is that the instructional influence, the 


course, a child got that far). Although the test was quite 
new at the time we used it and therefore lacking in the 
usual statistical documentation, it was conceptually 
appropriate for our purposes. Measures of reliability were 
ascertained for the six subtests we employed in a study of 
bilingual. children, (Hoover et al., 1984) with alpha 
values ranging from 0.61 to 0.90 on 11 samples (with the 
next lowest value, 0.73). No reliability measures are 
available for the test as a whole (with the subtests 
combined). As.to validity, most of the schools did not 
administer a standardized reading test at the end of first 
grade. School A, however, did use the Jowa Test of Basic 
Skills in its own testing program, and the results of that 
test enabled us to calculate the correlation between the 


IRAS reading comprehension score and the ITBS reading - 


grade-equivalent (r=0.81; 1=52). It should be noted, 
however, that the IRAS was individually administered 
(hence less subject to errors due to guessing common to 
multiple choice tests like ITBS), and also measured 
accuracy and fluency of reading in addition to compre- 
hension. 

SIn earlier analyses we found that age and sex 
differences do not contribute to the understanding of 
instructional effects on learning. 
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coverage of content, appears to be confounded 
with the learning outcome. This is because the 
measure of learning itself (words learned) can only 
be assessed relative to some amount of coverage.® 
There are both conceptual and empirical sides to 
the question of confounding. 

Conceptually, the instruction of the curriculum 
so that students can learn lies at the organizational 
heart of schooling (though clearly it does not 
represent the full scope af the educational agenda). 
Schools, families, and the State all have an interest 
in students learning what they are taught. That 
curricular coverage and learning are entailed in 
each other is precisely the nature of schooling. 
Nonetheless, the two are distinct phenomena: two 
students taught the same material might not learn 
the same amount of it. 

Empirically, the problem of confounding is one 
of showing whether coverage and learning are 
capable of independent variation. If it can be 
shown that despite the close organizational connec- 
tion between them they are free to vary, the charge 
of confounding loses much of its sting. Across the 
whole sample of classes, our evidence shows in 


general that reading groups that covered very 


similar amounts of material showed variation in 
word learning. A precise illustration is found in 


6 The core problem in ascertaining words learned is to 


derive a measure that takes account of the fact that 
different classes do not use the same curricular materials 
(basal readers) and that different instructional groups in 
the same class are reading at different places in the same 
materials. The problem is simplified in early elementary 
schoo] reading because the word can be appropriately 
taken as the unit of measurement. (At higher grade 
levels, stories might be the more appropriate unit; they, 
however, would pose a different set of difficulties.) 

The basal reading programs used in the seven schools 
introduced several new words in each successive story 
and retained those words in subsequent stories. To 
estimate the number of words each child learned, we 
organized the new words into lists in the order of their 
introduction. We then sampled every nth word of those 
each group had covered at the time of testing. N changed 
between 5 and 20 over the course of the year in accord 
with differences related to group coverage (greater in 
higher groups) and to the natural increase in the number 
of new words encountered with the passage of time. The 
tests contained about 25 sampled words. They were 
administered three times over the course of the year, and 
this study reports the number read at year’s end. 

To convert performance cn the sampled words into 
estimates of words learned, the percentage of sampled 
words read correctly was multipled by the number of 
words taught. Identical percentages of words read 
correctly could yield different results for words learned, 
depending on how many had been taught. This is an 
appropriate way to gauge the quantity of student learning 
within a bounded curricular universe. It reveals how 
much students learned out of what they were taught, not 
the total of what they learned in first grade. Our measure 
of general reading achievement, by contrast, is not 
confined to curricular boundaries. 
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two classes in the same school that used the same 
materials. Four groups in these two classes covered 
nearly identical portions of their texts. Despite the 
similar coverage, group mean word learning varied 
from 389.4 to 225.1, and the range of individual 
learning was even wider. This demonstrates that 
curricular coverage and word learning can and do 
vary independently. 

The first column of Table 1 shows that race, 
aptitude, and SES all contribute to the number of 
words learned, and together account for 66 percent 
of the variance in word learning. When aptitude 
and SES are held constant, nonblacks learn on the 
average 108.9 more words than blacks. Aptitude 
and SES account for 47 percent of the original 
207.3 word difference. The racial difference, 
however, remains large. The same two conditions 


reduce the racial achievement score difference 


from 5.4 to 1.7. 

In column 2, we introduce the effect of 
assigning children to instructional groups accord- 
ing to their aptitudes. Group mean aptitude is a 
measure of group composition shaped by the fact 
that teachers compose reading groups according to 
their assessment, made very early in the school 
year, of each child’s reading readiness (not 
according to our measure). Individual aptitude and 
group mean aptitude are strongly related (r = 0.86 
in the whole sample). The correlations range from 
0.58 to 0.90 in the 13 classes (they are 0.71 or 
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more in 11 of them), and indicate how heavily 
teachers rely on their assessments of children’s 
reading readiness in assigning them to instructional 
groups. 

Introducing group mean aptitude yields three 
results. 1. It substantially partitions the prior 
influence of apitutde into individual and group 
components and shows the latter to have a far 
greater effect on word learning. 2. It reduces the 
effect of SES. Most of this reduction is attributable 
to the fact that schools with higher status children 
contain groups of higher mean aptitude. Little if 
any of the status effect on learning works through 
grouping within classes, as Gamoran (1984) has 
shown. 3. The racial effect on learning remains 
undiminished. Whatever the impact of race on 
word learning, it does not occur because blacks are 
disproportionately assigned to low aptitude groups. 
These findings corroborate recent studies that find 
no evidence of racial bias in the assignment of 
students to reading groups (Haller, 1985: Sorensen 
and Hallinan, 1984). 

_ The difficulty of learning materials (column 3) 
represents a district influence on learning. Central 
office administrators purchase reading series for 
classroom use. The series reflect an assessment of 
what is appropriate difficulty for the range in each 
grade of student abilities represented in the school 
population, They also reflect cognizance of 
prevailing community standards for acceptable 


Table 1. Effects of Race and Other Variables on Words Learned (n= 302) Dependent Variable: Words Learned 


I u `’ 
Intercept ' ~ 40.96 —85.53 
Race B : .24 25 
b l 108.88*** 114.01*** 
(se) (17.16) (15.52) 
Aptitude 55 15 
9.98*** 2.77* 
(.71) (1.09) 
Socioeconomic status 24 13 
20.35*** 10.74** 
(3.54) (3.41) 
Group mean aptitude 53 
Re i 
(1.36) 
Material difficulty - 
Basal instruction time 
Material coverage 
R? 66 71 
* p<.05 
** o< 01 


+*** n< 001 


m Iy y 
—295.19 -335.65 — 184.88 
ea] 10 03 
100.56*** 44,24** 15.67 
(13.91) (13.93) (9.85) 
16 17 AT 
2.87%" 3.08*** 3.05%" 
(.97) (.86) (.60) 
14 10 01 
11.69%** 8.24** 1.05 
(3.03) (2.73) | (1.95) 
42 36 06 
8.854% 7.70%** 1.24 
(1.24) (1.11) (.85) 
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Agees 3246 .09* 
(.06) (.05) (.04) 
31 11 
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curricular content,: and recognition of teacher 
standards of what books are professionally accept- 
. able. 

However appropriate the selection, the series 
adopted is the one used at given grade levels in all 
schools for roughly a five-year period of official 
adoption. Some districts do not mandate a 


particular text but allow teachers, school by school . 


and (rarely) class by class in the same school, to 
select a text from an approved list. The latter 
occurred in District I but not in the others. Apart 
from differences in how the machinery works 
across districts, the central office, in selecting 
textbooks, plays a key role in acquiring a critical 
resource: the reading curriculum—its contents, 
skills, and activities. 

Series differ substantially in the number of 
words they contain and hence in the amount of 
curricular content they present to children. The 
basal reader used in District IH made 716 new 
words available, and some children in every class 
covered all of them. District H materials presented 
only 444 new words. In these two districts, central 
office decisions to acquire curricular resources set 
vastly different ceilings on opportunities to learn. 
In District I, five teachers used three different 
series that ranged in number of words from 388 to 
593. More is at issue, moreover, than simply the 
number of words because series with more words 
also contain more conceptually demanding stories. 
Because teachers seldom move beyond the curric- 
ulum for the grade, administrative decisions 
establish substantial differences in the difficulty of 
learning materials and in learning opportunities 
available to children. 

While it is possible that black children learned 
fewer words because of a ceiling on the amount 
they could be exposed to, that is not the case. 
Column 3 shows that while the difficulty of 
materials (indicated by the number of words 
available in the series) contributes to learning 
words, it has little bearing on racial differences in 
word learning. Although schools attended by 
blacks and nonblacks differ in the availability of 
curricular materials, that availability does not 
explain why blacks learned less than nonblacks. 
The presence of materials does not guarantee that 
students will be exposed to them, and for that 
reason we turn from the availability of resources to 
consider how they are used. 

Column 4 shows the effect of taking into 
account the time teachers spend on instruction with 
basal reading materials—reading orally and si- 
Jently, discussing background concepts and stories, 
and recognizing words on sight. As was true with 
the number of words available in textbooks, the 
number of minutes per day spent on basal 
instruction varies by district (70 minutes and 40 
minutes at the extremes); by school (a range of 1 to 
17 minutes separates schools in.the same district; 
39 minutes separate schools at the extremes across 
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districts); and by class (a 1 to 16 minute range 
separates classes in the same school; 40 minutes 
separate classes in a ratio of about 70:30 at the 
extremes across schools). In addition, given the 
time limits established at the central district office, 
sometimes expressed in official written guidelines 
and sometimes less formally, time actually spent 
on basal instruction falls under the teacher’s 
control. The stakes are large; a 10 minute daily 
difference, attributable to teacher preference or 
skill and the willingness of students to sit and 
learn, means substantially different amounts of 
reading instruction and curricular exposure over 
the course of a school year. 

Table 1 shows that time spent on basal reading 
makes a strong instructional contribution in 
learning words; it also accounts for a sharp 
reduction in the influence of race. The deficit 
experienced by blacks on the average becomes 
44.2 words, a decrease of over 75 percent of the 
original 209 word difference (and 50 percent of 
that shown in the previous column). ` 

In the last column we introduce the number of 
words covered over the school year. Coverage 
represents the instructional use of curricular 
materials, not just their availability. Adding word 
coverage markedly alters the explanatory contriby- 
tion of all conditions but one. While the impact of 
individual aptitude remains the same, the contribu- 
tion of SES vanishes, indicating that some of the 
lower SES children learned less because they 
covered fewer words. The effect of group mean 
aptitude also disappears because teachers establish 
groups in the first place to vary instruction 
according to their assessment of children’s reading 
readiness. The effect of basal instruction time 
drops sharply because teachers generally cover 
more words when they have additional time. Time 
retains a small independent effect on learning 
words, which probably relects time used for 
practice and the consolidation of prior learning. 

Most important, the relation between race and 
learning virtually vanishes. The racial deficit of 
15.7 words is both statistically and practically 
insignificant; it represents a difference of less than 
half a word learned per week. 

What drew our attention to the racial question 
was that we accounted for a substantial racial 
difference (beta=0.24 with aptitude and SES held 
constant) by taking the instructional use of 
educational resources into account. Organizational 
and technological considerations, far more than 
those related to children's attitude, socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and group assignment defined the 
conditions under which black and nonblack levels 
of learning became almost identical. 

Table 2 tells a similar story with first grade 
achievement as the dependent variable, but with 
some differences. First, with instruction taken into 
account, the effect of individual aptitude on 
achievement does not decline as much as it does 
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- Table 2. Effects of Race and Other Variables on Reading Achievement (n= 302) Dependent Variable: Reading 


Achievement 
I I 
Intercept . 3.01 1.65 
Race B .10 11 
b > 1.70** 1.86*** 
(se) (.58) (.54) 
Aptitude .69 35 
AGte* Ope 
(.02) (.04) 
Socioeconomic status 18 09 
i 56 ee* .26* 
(.12) (.12) 
Group mean aptitude 45 
f Aqrar 
a (.05) 
Material difficulty 
Basal instruction time 
Material coverage 
R2 68 73 
** n<.05 
** p<.01 
*** 0<.001 


with word learning (it declines by more than 
two-thirds with the latter, by one-half with the 
former). General achievement is more responsive 
to aptitude than to instruction, most likely because 
doing well on achievement tests, which are not so 
directly tied to curricular coverage, requires that 
children bring to bear intellectual resources that 
originate in their out-of-school experience. Sec- 
ond, instructional influences, time and coverage, 
both have significant effects on achievement, but 
in contrast to learning words, coverage adds 
nothing to variance explained after basal time has 
been included. Third, the effect of race on 
achievement declines and then vanishes with 
instruction taken into account. With both depen- 
dent variables the racial effect follows the same 
overall pattern. 

The standard: explanations for racial differences 
in learning do not hold up in this analysis any more 
than in the first. Both sets of findings point 
strongly to the influence of instructional condi- 
tions,. especially time spent in basal reading 
. instruction and in covering words. Black children 
appear to have ‘been provided with less time in 
basal instruction—the core activity of primary 
school reading—~and to have covered fewer new 
words, even when their aptitudes and the aptitude 
levels of their groups are held constant. 

Our results indicate that black children receive 
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inferior instruction, but that this educational 
inequality is not tied to ability grouping. It seems 
likely that the racial difference in learning is 
related to instructional conditions that lie between 
schools, because most of the schools in the sample 
were racially homogeneous. Indeed, word cover- 
age averaged 491.7 in the nonblack schools and 
260.4 in the black schools; children in the former 
received an average of 59.3 minutes of basal 
instruction daily while those in the latter received 
an average of 36.6. 

Racial differences in the conditions of instruc- 
tion were not so stark in School A, which 
contained the only integrated classes in the sample. 
Nonblacks in this school spent an average of 41.3 
minutes per day in basal instruction, blacks 42.7 
minutes. Nonblacks covered 496.4 words on 
average while blacks covered 457.4. The gaps in 
learning between nonblacks and blacks were also 
smaller in this school: nonblacks learned 418.7 
words and scored 22.4 in reading achievement; 
blacks leamed 337.5 words and scored 17.9 in 
achievement. This racial difference in word 
learning is less than half that in the whole sample, 
and the achievement gap is about 20 percent 
smaller. 

The racial differences in instruction and learning 
in School A might have been produced by ability 
grouping in this school despite the evidence based 
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on the whole sample so far presented. The 
intervening role of grouping could have been 
hidden in the previous analyses’ because we 
examined the two integrated classes together with 
11 racially homogeneous ones. We consider the 
within-class grouping question here. 

Teachers in Classes 1 and 2 (School A) formed 
reading groups in the same way as teachers in 
racially homogenous classes: chiefly on the basis 
of individual aptitude. No preferential treatment 
appears to have been accorded to either race. In 
Class 1, individual and group mean aptitude are 
correlated r = 0.82 among blacks and r = 0.76 
among nonblacks. In Class 2, the corresponding 
correlations are r = 0.91 and r = 0.71. These 
relations are similar to those found in the racially 
homogeneous classes. Once children are placed in 
reading groups, moreover, there can be no racial 
disparities in instructional time or coverage 
because all children in the same group are treated 
alike with respect to those instructional conditions. 

While nonblacks scored higher than blacks in 
word learning and reading achievement in both 
integrated classes, this gap is accounted for by 
initial racial differences i in aptitude and SES. Table 
3 shows that race exerts no significant effects on 
word learning or om achievement when aptitude 
and SES are controlled statistically.” Grouping did 
not create the racial differences in outcomes 
because the conditions producing those differences 
were present before the year began. 

We find no reason to dismiss the earlier 
conclusion that the racial differences in learning 
are only partly explained by aptitude and SES and 


7 Tables 1 and 2 cannot be entirely replicated here, 
because within classes material difficulty is invariant, and 
group mean aptitude and word coverage are nearly 
perfectly correlated, 
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cannot be attributed to grouping at all. In the 
intergrated settings, the racial gaps are smaller than 
in the whole sample and can be explained by 
reference to initial individual differences. In sum, 
blacks learned less than nonblacks in our sample 
mainly because of the instructional inadequacies 
prevailing in the all-black schools, inadequacies 
that originate in district- and school-wide resource 
allocations that are carried to classes and to 
instructional groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This study treated only a small sample of districts, 
schools, and classrooms; for that reason it would 
be foolhardy to generalize descriptively to larger 
populations of those units of educational systems. 
Based on our evidence, the racial differences we 
found initially do not appear to have come about 
because of deliberate racial discrimination. Such 
discrimination may occur, of course, in other 
places and in other circumstances. The aim here, 
however, is not to pronounce upon the state of 
racial differences in learning generally, but rather 
to show how children respond in similar ways to 
similar instruction independently of their social and 
psychological characteristics: reading aptitude, 
SES, and race. 

The formulation underlying the analysis has a 
conceptual (as distinct from a descriptive) general- 
ity that makes it possible to detect forces operating 
in district offices, schools, classrooms, and 
instructional groups that influence learning. It 
permits the identification of different combinations 
of conditions that account for varying patterns of 
learning. In this:study we showed that the original 
racial differences in learning actually reflected a 
particular configuration of general conditions that 
characterize ‘the ordinary operation of school 


Table 3. Effects of Race, Aptitude, snd SES on Words Leamed and Achievement in Class 1 (a= 29) and Class 2 


(n= 32) 
Dependent Variables 
Words Learned Achievement 
Class 1 Class 2 Class 1 Class 2 
Intercept —15.81 31.37 4.10 7.91 
Race B .04 ~,07 | ll 12 
b 11.96 —26.39 1.66 1.53 
(se) (40.02) (32,95) (2.06) (1.52) 
Aptitude 59 .76 14 58 
6.55*4* 10.74*** „45w 26EAN 
(1.55) (1.43) (.08) — (.06) 
Socioeconomic status .29 waa .03 ~ (30 
20.33 19.64" Al | .90* 
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R? 54 .74 61 65 
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systems. The same line of analysis could have 
provided evidence of racial discrimination if it had 
actually occurred. 

When the technology of instuction is taken into 
account, the initial racial differences in the first 
grade word learning and reading achievement 
between schools, between classes, and between 
groups become trivial in magnitude. This does not 
mean that racial differences have been ‘‘explained 
away.” It indicates, rather, that when black and 
nonblack first graders are exposed to similar 
instuction, they do comparably well. For example, 
blacks and nonblacks in the same reading groups in 
Classes 1 and 2 leamed about the same, and 
deviations from the pattern did not favor either race 
consistently. Moreover, blacks in the highest 
reading group of Class'2, whose mean aptitude 
slightly exteeded that of nonblacks in the high 
groups of Classes 11 and 12 (School F, District 
I), learned about 130 fewer words. This was 
because the instruction of the blacks (and of 
nonblacks in the same group) did not take them as 
far. There is no reason to believe, given these 
circumstances, that the Class 2 children would not 
have leamed as many words as those in the top 
groups of Classes 11 and 12 if they had had 
comparable instruction. Indeed, the level of 
reading achievement (as distinct from word 
learning) of the high group blacks in Class 2 (26.0) 
and of the high group nonblacks in Classes 11 
(27.7) and 12 (25.3) was virtually the same.® 

Despite the preoccupation of this paper with 
racial differences, the central issue is not race. The 
analysis has shown that black and white first 
graders learn to read in response to the same set of 
influences. There is a technology of instruction, 
with identifiable components, that works according 
to the same principles across the board. What sets 
the technology in motion is that in order to carry 
out reading instruction, first grade teachers ordi- 
narily attempt to cope with the diversity of 
individual aptitude among children in their classes 
by forming groups. Critical technological events 
occur when teachers judge the readiness of each 
child and use these assessments to form groups and 
assign children to them. The psychological infor- 
mation contained in the assessments becomes the 
basis for the formation of a new layer of social 


‘organization in classrooms. The groups become the 


units of instruction. Whatever the distribution of 
children’s psychological characteristics represented 
in a group, even when that range is substantial (as 
it often is), the teacher applies the same instruc- 
tional regime to all children in each group, 
irrespective of SES, race, aptitude, and other 


‘individual differences. 


8 As we noted earlier, general reading achievement is 


more responsive to individual aptitude than is word 
learning. 
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Resources for instruction—curricular commit- 
ments, textbook content, time allocations—origi- 
nate in part from higher levels in the school system 
and in part from teachers themselves (Dreeben and 
Barr, forthccming; Gamoran and Dreeben, 1985). 
Teachers apply these resources to groups based on 
standards ani preferences for appropriate instruc- 
tion, on their own skills (e.g., ability to use time 
constructively, to make a viable grouping organi- 
zation) within the constraints of resource availabil- 


„ity, on their inventiveness in overcoming such 


constraints, and on the distributions of student 
characteristics in classes and in the groups formed 
within them. Because the nature, amount, combi- 
nation, and ise of resources differ, teachers vary in 
the instruction of similar classes and of similar 
groups within classes, and also in the learning they 
produce. Despite these variations in circumstance, 
however, the technological principle underlying 
the formaticn and instruction of groups is the 
same. 

Our findings illustrate the power of the instruc- 
tional regime in reading? based on its greater 
responsiveness to mean group differences in 
aptitude thar. to individual psychological character- 
istics.!° This does not mean that children’s 
psychological characteristics are irrelevant to the 
learning process, only that the degree of their 
importance should be assessed in relation to the 
influence of instruction. We suspect, moreover, 
that over the sequential years of schooling, as such 
voluntary elements as choice of courses and 
homework mecrease, in contrast to the somewhat 
regimented quality of early reading instruction, the 
impact of students’ psychological characteristics 
on learning also increases. 

The evidence suggests that within classes, the 
mean aptituie levels of groups determines word 
coverage. However, group mean aptitude does not 
account for the racial learning difference in the 
sample because groups of similar mean aptitude 
between classes do not necessarily receive equiva- 
lent instruction (i.e., coverage). This is because 
between classes, schools, and districts, other 
considerations shape the relation between group 
mean aptitade and instruction. These include 


? Elementary school mathematics instruction, by 


contrast, appears far less responsive to the distribution of 
math ability în classes (grouping is not typically used); it 
tends to proceed according to the contents of math 
textbooks (Berr, 1985). 

10 The distribution of aptitude among these psycholog- 
ical characteristics is a key consideration. Earlier work 
(Barr and Dreeben, 1983, p.65) shows that the 
between-group correlation between aptitude and several 
measures of learning substantially exceeds the within- 
group correation between individual aptitude and 
learning. The 1981-82 replication shows the same pattern 
of findings. 
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primarily the availability and use of time and of 
curricular materials. 

In the all-black School B, for example, the 
teachers used relatively difficult materials but did 
not succeed in covering very much of them, even 
with the group that had the highest mean aptitude 
in the whole sample. This was caused in part by an 
insufficiency of time set aside by the teachers and 
by the school administration for basal reading 
instruction. The other all-black school (G), despite 
making more time available, used the least 
demanding materials and did not surpass the 
ceiling of opportunity they set. Thus, while it is 
true that coverage is proportional to group mean 
aptitude within classes, the absolute amount of 
coverage across classes varies to some extent 
independently of group aptitude; it is responsive to 
school- and district-wide allocations of resources 
and to teachers’ skills, beliefs, and preferences. 

When instructional differences correspond to 
race, racial differences in learning get produced. In 
our sample, racial differences in instruction and in 
learning did not occur within groups or even within 
classes when aptitude and SES were controlled. 
Individual differences in race became subordinated 
in importance because thay had little direct 
relevance to shaping the technology of instruction. 
The experience of schooling, as it occurs through 
grouped instruction, actually tends toward racial 
equalization, not toward racial differences. 


APPENDIX A. DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 
Aptitude: A measure of reading readiness based 


APPENDIX B. Correlation Matrix 


1 2 3 4 


1 Race 

2 Aptitude 22 
3 Socioeconomic status 38 
4 Group mean aptitude .23 


5 Material difficulty .18 22 39 
6 Basal instruction time .54 : ; 

7 Word coverage 44 60 = .76 
8 Word learning 45 59 .79 
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upon combined scores from the Barr-Kibby Word 
Learning Tasks (1981) and the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. 
Socioeconomic Status. A measure based on 
parental occupation. 9. professional, technical, 
kindred; 8. managers, officials, proprietors in large 
organizations; 7. higher white-collar, semi- 
professional; 6. managers, officials, proprietors in 
small organizations; 5. sales; 4. craftsmen, fore- 
men, public service, lower white-collar; 3. opera- 
tives, semi-skilled; 2. laborers, unskilled, domestic 
service; 1. unemployed, welfare. l 
Race: 0 = blacks; 1 = nonblack. 
Group Mean Aptitude: Mean aptitude of instruc- 
tional groups. l 
Material Difficulty: Number of different new 
(non-derivative) words available to be covered in 
basal reading books and in other reading programs 
in school. 
Basal Instruction Time: Average number of 
minutes per day spent on basal instruction (in sight 
word development, contextual reading, story 
discussion, and background concepts) in total 
class, group, and seatwork settings. 

` Word Coverage: Total number of words actually 
covered in reading instruction. 
Word learning: Number af words learned, calcu- 
lated from the proportion of words read correctly 
from a sample (drawn from the basal readers) 
multipled by the total number of words that had 
been taught. 
Reading Achievement: Score on the Calfee and 
Calfee (1982) Interactive Reading Assessment 
System. 


5 6 7 8 3 Mean St. Dev. 
.66 48 

22.70 12.11 

5.04 2.56 

22.73 10.35 

536.19 119.60 

47 49.77 15.74 
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THE SETTLEMENT PROCESS AMONG 
MEXICAN MIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES* 


DOUGLAS S. MASSEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


This report examines the process of integration and settlement among Mexican migrants to 
the United States using data specially collected from four Mexican sending communities. 
These data indicate that as migrants accumulate experience in the United States, social and 
economic ties are formed which progressively increase the likelihood of U.S. settlement. 
Over time, migrants bring family members abroad, make new friends, establish institutional 
connections, and obtain more stable, better paying jobs. As a result, less money is remitted 
home to Mexico, and more is spent in the United States. These trends give rise to a steady, 
cumulative increase in the probability of U.S. settlement. 


Americans have traditionally been ambivalent 
about immigration. During periods of labor 
scarcity, immigration is tolerated by the public and 
encouraged by the government, but during periods 
of unemployment means are sought to make 
immigrants return home. Between 1942 and 1964, 
for example, the United States government spon- 
sored the importation of some 4-million Mexican 
workers under the ‘‘temporary’’ auspices of the 
Bracero Program; and until 1968 the legal entry of 
Mexican immigrants was virtually unrestricted 
(Galarza, 1964; Keely, 1979). With the economic 
reversals of the 1970s, however, public opinion 
turned sharply against immigration. Restrictive 
laws were passed to limit the entry of new Mexican 
migrants, and growing attention was focused on 
border enforcement. 

In the years since 1970, federal policy makers 


have been surprised to discover that it is more - 


difficult to stop immigration than to start it. The 
‘‘temporary’’ migration initiated by the Bracero 
Program has become a permanent feature of 
American life. The United States now faces a 
growing Mexican population and mounting undoc- 
umented migration. Surprise at the persistence of 
immigration stems from a basic’ misunderstanding 
of the nature of international migration. It is not 
something than can be turned on and off. Rather, it 
is a developmental social process that unfolds 
according to its own internal logic, with its own 
momentum. This paper draws upon recent theory 
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to explicate a developmental model of migrant 
integration and settlement. The model is tested 
using data specially collected in four Mexican 
communities. Results show how temporary Mexi- 
can migrants are transformed, over time, into 
permanent settlers. 


THE PROCESS OF INTEGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT 


The view that Mexican migrants are temporary 
workers rather than’ permanent immigrants stems 
from the notion of migrants as economic beings, 
people divorced from a social setting and working 
exclusively for money. In deciding whether or not 
to migrate, Mexicans are hypothesized to make a 
rational calculation about the expected gains and 
losses from migration (Greenwood, 1978; Conroy 
et al., 1980; Chiswick, 1980). The obvious 
benefits are the high wages prevailing in the United 
States, while costs are not only monetary, but also 
stem from the very strong sentimental and personal 
ties that migrants retain in their home communities 
(Cornelius, 1978; Reichert, 1980). Balancing these 
costs and benefits, Mexican migrants are thought 
to opt for a strategy of temporary migration, 
maximizing short-term income and minimizing 
time away from family, friends, and culture. 
Thus, Cornelius (1978:24~28) argues that Mex- 
ican migrants are ‘“‘sojourners’’ rather than ‘‘set- 
tiers,” and their long-term impact on the United 
States will be less pronounced than their large 
numbers would suggest. He states that ‘‘while it is 
quite likely that the number of temporary Mexican 
migrants to the U.S. has increased substantially in 
recent years, . . . there is no evidence indicating 
that the number of new permanent additions to the 
illegal migrant population has risen dramatically” 
(Comelius, 1978:13). Overall, the evidence seems 
to support Cornelius’s view. In his own sample, 
temporary migrants outnumber permanent migrants 
by eight to one. Other surveys indicate that 
Mexican migrants generally remain in the U.S. a 
year or less (North and Houstoun, 1976; Bustamante, 
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1978; Ranney and Kossoudji, 1983); and several 
field studies have described entire communities of 
temporary migrants who regularly shuttle back and 
forth between Mexico and the Umited States 
(Wiest, 1973; Reichert and Massey, 1979, 1980; 
Reichert, 1981; 1982). 

However, the logic upon which the ‘‘sojourner’’ 
theses is based contains a basic flaw. The 
utilitarian conception of migrants as economic 
beings divorced from a social setting ignores the 
social context of migration. Migrants do not enter 
the United States and begin work within an asocial 
setting. Rather, they obtain jobs, housing, and 
support through a close network of social ties. As 
migrants seasonally commute back and forth for 
work, and build up time abroad, these social ties 
inevitably expand and ramify, binding them more 
closely to people and institutions in the United 
States and progressively drawing them into settled 
life abroad. . 

These considerations imply that the propensity 
to be a sojourner or a settler is not a fixed trait, but 
a variable that changes over the course of the 
Migrant career. While Mexican migrants may 
begin as sojourners, they are increasingly likely to 
become settlers the more trips they make to the 
United States and the more U.S. experience they 
accumulate. Although migrants’ interests initially 
are utilitarian—to achieve a target income and 
return home as soon as possible—they inevitably 
acquire social and economic ties binding them to 
U.S. society, ties that make permanent settlement 
progressively more likely. If recent surveys show 
short trip durations and a preponderance of 
temporary migrants, it is because none has 
controlled for migrants’ total U.S. experience. 
Given the recent upswing in migration, most 
Mexican migrants have only been migrating a short 
time, and have not had time to accumulate the 
social ties that draw them into longer residences 
abroad. 

Although several scholars have made the above 
case (cf. Bohning, 1972; Mines, 1981) the most 
complete theoretical treatment of the integration 
process has been by Piore (1979:52-65). For 
expository purposes, I divide the integration 
process into three basic phases, although:in real 
life the process is a continuous, ongoing develop- 
ment. In the initial ‘‘sojourner phase,’’ male 
migrants enter the host country to work without 
dependents. During this `stage they correspond 
most closely to the ideal of economic men. They 
are target earners seeking to maximize short-term 
income before returning home. The jobs they hold 
are unstable, and often seasonal. Most earnings are 
repatriated in the form of savings or remittances. 
They live a spartan existence, often sharing living 
quarters with other men and sleeping in shifts to 
save money. They work long hours and have little 
interest in social activites. They see themselves as 
members of their home communities and not as 


participants in the receiving society. Most of their 
contacts are restricted to other townspeople living 
and working nearby, and their lives are spent 
largely within the confines of an immigrant 
enclave, with no real ties—personal, institutional, 
or economic—to the host society. At this stage, the 
vast majority of Mexican migrants are undocu- 
mented. 

In the short run, there is no particular problem 
with this life. The migrant knows it will end, and 
he does not define himself with respect to the 
foreign context. The labor may be menial and life 
unpleasant, but he will retum home with a good 
deal of money, and with it he will be able to buy 
status and prestige in his community. However, 
migration has a way perpetuating itself, Satisfac- 
tion of the wants that originally led to migration 
tends to create new wants, and poverty is not 
erased by a single trip. Once migration has been 
experienced, :t becomes a familiar resource that 
can be employed again as needs arise. Migration 
alters tastes and expectations in ways that lead to 
more trips anc longer stays. 

As migrants spend more time abroad, either 
through continuous residence or repeated trips, 
they enter a “transition phase’’ during which the 
sojourner—sett.er distinction becomes increasingly 
problematic. An anomic social life becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain, and inevitably 
the migrant becomes more strongly emeshed in a 
web of social ties based in the United States. 
Social contac-cs with other townspeople become 
more frequent, and interactions with people and 
institutions outside the immigrant enclave multi- 
ply. As stays lengthen and trips become more 
frequent, enfcrced separation from family mem- 
bers becomes more difficult, and pressure to bring 
along wives and children grows. Many acquire 
legal residence documents, and as their experience 
grows, they get more stable, better paying jobs. 
With these changes, earnings increasingly are 
spent in the country rather than remitted home. 

In the final ‘‘settlement phase,” migrants come 
to see themselves as residents of the host society. 
They have been joined by wives and children, and 
they have developed widespread contacts with 
people and institutions in and out of the immigrant 
enclave. They have established links with formal 
institutions in the host society, such as banks, 
branches of government, and schools; and most 
have obtained legal residence documents. Earnings 
are spent primarily in the receiving country rather 
than in the home community. 

This theoretical scenario of integration and 
settlement, decived from the work of Piore (1979), 
is examined using data specially collected from 
migrants in four Mexican communities. Integration 
is considered with respect to four specific dimen- 
sions: personal ties, institutional connections, 
economic links, and spending patterns. Following 
the predictions of Piore, we postulate that growing 
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experience in the United States will be accompa- 
nied by: (1) an increase in the number and range of 
interpersonal ties based in the United States, (2) 
more connections to U.S. institutions, (3) higher 
earnings and greater stability of employment, and 
(4) a shift from investment in the home community 
to spending in the United States. These develop- 
ments bring a progressive increase in the likelihood 
of U.S. settlement, which is modelled directly 
using life table methods. 


DATA 


Data were gathered from representative samples of 
four communities—two rural and two urban— 
located in western Mexico, the most important 
source region for Mexican migrants to the United 
States (Samora, 1971; Dagodag, 1975; North and 
Houstoun, 1976; Cornelius, 1978; Jones, 1982; 
Ranney and Kossoudji, 1983). Of the two rural 
communities, one was a traditional agricultural 
town of about 6,100 inhabitants located in the state 
of Jalisco, and the other was a larger, more 
commercialized farm center of 9,900 situated in 
the state of Michoacan. Both displayed workforces 
that were overwhelmingly agrarian. In contrast, 
neither of the two urban communities had 
significant agricultural employment. One was an 
industrial town of 9,400 just south of Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second largest city, and the other. was a 
working-class neighborhood of 4,800 in Guadalajara 
itself. All four communities lie more than 500 
miles from the nearest border crossing, and over 
1,200 miles from California, where most migrants 
work, 

Data were gathered using a combination of 
ethnographic and survey methods. Within each 
community, a simple random sample of 200 
‘ households was drawn-—large enough to provide 
‘cases for analysis, yet small enough so that 


intricate, ethnographically informed interviews’ 


could be conducted. The questionnaire design was 
semi-structured and was applied in two phases. In 
the first phase, basic social and demographic data 
were collected on all household members. The 
second phase compiled a complete life history 
from household heads with migrant experience in 
the United States, and asked a detailed series of 
questions about their latest U.S. trip. If the 
household head had never been a migrant, but 
another member (typically a son) had, an abbrevi- 
ated history was taken. Interviews were conducted 
by three Mexican anthropologists and by assistants 
they specially trained for the project. 

Interviewing took place from November 1982 
through February 1983, but was concentrated in 
the months of December and January, when most 
seasonal migrants are back from the United States. 
However, since samples of returned migrants 
inevitably underrepresent those who have settled 
abroad, the four community samples were supple- 
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mented by an additional survey of 60 households 
residing in California during August and Septem- 
ber of 1983. Twenty households from the two rural 
towns and the industrial community were located 
using the chain-referral method (Goodman, 1961). 
A household was eligible for inclusion in the 
California sample if its head had been in the U.S. 
for three continuous years and was born in one of 
the towns. Out-migrants from the Guadalajara 
neighborhood were not interviewed because most 
household heads were born somewhere else. 

This report is based on data gathered from 440 
migrants interviewed during the second phase of 
the survey about experiences on their most recent 
trip to the United States. Of these, 66 percent were 
from the rural towns, and 34 percent were from the 
urban communities; 19 percent were documented, 
65 percent were undocumented, and 17 percent 
were Braceros. The median date of their last trip 
was 1975. A more detailed account of sampling 
methods and interviewing procedures, together 
with a justification of the research design, is 
presented in Massey (1985) and Massey et al. 
(forthcoming). 


RESULTS 


Interpersonal Integration 


The first aspect of integration to be considered 
concerns the acquisition of personal ties in the host 
country, and Table 1 shows the percentage of 
migrants reporting selected family and friendship 
connections within the United States by years of 
Migrant experience. The classic view of the 
Mexican migrant is of a young male travelling to 
the United States without family dependents 
(Cornelius, 1978:30); and consistent with the 
results of other studies (Massey and Schnabel, 
1983; Passel and Warren, 1983), this is exactly 
what the marginals of Table 1 show: 84 percent of ` 
rural migrants and 77 percent of urban migrants 
have neither wife nor children with them in the 
United States. 

However, considering the marginal distributions 
alone does not give a true picture of what is going 
on, since the tendency for family members to 
migrate increases with time spent in the United 
States. Consistent with expectations, the percent- 
age with spouses, sons, and daughters rises 
smoothly, almost monotonically, with U.S. mi- 
grant experience, as does the average number of 
relatives reported to be living in the United States. 
Among both rural and urban migrants with at least 
15 years of U.S. experience, around 43 percent 
report their spouses to be in the U.S.; and among 
rural migrants, a majority (54 percent) report 
having their sons along (among urban migrants the 
figure is 36 percent). The average number of 
relatives living in the United States doubles from 
10 or 11 among beginning migrants to 23 or 24 
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Table 1. Interpersonal Ties Within the United States by Years of Migrant Experience and Rural/Urban Origin: 


Migrants from Four Mexican Communities. 


Origin and Tie Under 1 1—4 
Rural Origin 
Family & Home Ties 
% with Spouse in U.S. - 3.6 10.4 
%Æ with Soa in U.S. 1.7 6.3 
% with Daughter in U.S. 1.7 5.3 
# Relatives in U.S. i 9.6 9.6 
Ties with U.S. Groups 
% with Chicano Friend 14.8 28.9 
% with Black Friend 7.4 11.1 
% with Anglo Friend 11.1 20.0 
% with Latino Friend 7.4 27.8 
Number of Migrants 66 121 
Urban Origin 
Family & Home Ties 
% with Spouse in U.S. 12.2 21.1 
% with Sonim U.S. - 7.5 21.1 
% with Daughter in U.S. 5.0 7.9 
# Relatives in U.S. 11.2 8.9 
Ties with U.S, Groups i 
% with Chicano Friends 39.0 52.6 
% with Black Friends 4.9 18.4 
% with Anglo Friends 17.1 31.6 
% with Latino Friends 29.3 36.8 
Number of Migrants 45 47 


Years of Migrant Experience 
+9 10-14 F Total 
18.6 26.0 44.0* 16.3 
11.6 40.0 54.2* 14.3 
7.0 36.0 45.8* 11.8 
17.2 25.4 30.5* 14.7 
45.2 58.3 58.3* 34.6 
23.8 8.3 25.0* 13.7 
38.1- 33.3 62.5* 26.9 
31.0 20.8 54.2* 25.6 
49 27 26 289 
25.0 44.4 42:9* 23.1 
14.3 33.3 35.7* 17.8 
17.9 33.3 35.7* 13.9 
16.0 14.8 24.9* 13.3 
64.3 - 75.6 85.7* 55.8 
10.7 12.5 35.7* 13.9 
35.7 25.0 71.5* 31.8 
39.3 25.0 78.6* 38.8 
32 12 15 151 


* Figure is significantly different from that in lowest experience interval (p<.05, one-tailed test). 


among the most experienced. In all cases, these 
increases are statistically significant. 

Another thing that naturally happens with the 
passage of time abroad is the formation of 
friendship ties with members of the host society. 
Table 1 also documents the gradual development 
of friendly relations between Mexican migrants 
and members of various U.S. ethnic groups. It is 
not surprising that, in general, the most prevalent 
social relations are with Chicanos (native Ameri- 
cans of Mexican descent) and other Latinos (who 
may themselves be Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants—see the marginal distributions): However, 
as the amount of time spent in the United States 
grows, the percentage knowing Anglos (non- 
Hispanic whites) increases quite dramatically, 
from 11 percent to 63 percent among rural 
migrants and from 17 percent to 72 percent among 
urban migrants. Indeed, by the time rural origin 
migrants have accumulated 15 years in the United 
States, they are more likely to be friendly with 
Anglos than either Chicanos or Latinos. There is 
also a mild increase in the tendency for migrants to 
be friends with American blacks, in spite of the 
high degree of residential segregation between the 
two groups (Massey, 1979) and the apparent 
disinclination of Mexicans to live near blacks 
(Lieberson and Carter, 1982; Massey and Mullan, 
1984). ' 


Thus, the data in Table 1 confirm the findings of 
prior research in showing that Mexican migrants 
are generally not well connected to U.S. society, 
but at the same they support Piore’s model of 
steady personal integration over time. The key 
factor reconciling the apparent paradox is total 
migrant experience. While new migrants have few 
social relations with U.S. groups, experienced 
migrants repat extensive connections to people 
both inside and outside the Hispanic enclave. 


Institutional Integration 

A second dimension of integration concerns the 
relative involvement of migrants with organiza- 
tions in the United States. As discussed above, an 
important par: of institutional integration into the 
United States involves movement from transitory 
seasonal employment to a steady, more sedentary 
job. Among raral origin migrants, this transforma- 
tion typically involves movement from agricultural 
to non-agricuitural employment. Table 2 shows a 
very marked shift in rural migrants’ sector of 
employment es U.S. experience increases. Among 
those with less than a year’s migrant experience, 
91 percent were farmworkers; but after 15 years 
this percentage fell to 38 percent, showing a clear 
transition from overwhelming agricultural to pre- 
dominantly non-farm employment. 
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Table 2. Indicators of Institutional Integration Within the United States by Years of Migrant Experience and 
Rural/Urban Origin: Migrants from Four Mexican Communities. 


Years of Migrant Experience 
Origin & Indicator Under 1 1-4 5-9 10-14 15+ Total 
Rural Origin 
% Nonagricultural Workers 9.1 30.6 46.9 44,4 61.5* 32.5 
% with Legal 1.5 5.0 10.2 44.4 69.2* 14.6 
% with Child in U.S. Schools 7.6 9.1 16.4 37.0 69.2* 18.0 
% Member of Athletic Club 6.6 9.5 20.8 23.1 16.0 12.7 
% Member of Social Club 1.6 3.4 8.3 7.7 16.0* 5.4 
% Ever Receiving: 
Unemployment 12.7 8.6 24.4 40.0 56.0* 20.5 
Foodstamps 0.0 2.2 0.0 12.0 16.0* 3.8 
Welfare 0.0 2.2 0.0 4.0 12.0* 2.5 
Social Security 0.0 3.2 0.0 4.0 28.0* 4.6 
Medical Services 22.2 35.5 69.0 64.0 80.0* 46.0 
Number of Migrants 66 121 49 277 26 289 
Urban Origin 
% Nonagricultural Workers 60.0 80.9 65.6 100.0 80.0 72.9 
% with Legal Papers 13.6 2.5 25.0 41.7 73.3" 28.0 
% with Child in U.S. Schools 13.3 10.6 21.9 33.3 53.3* 19.9 
% Member of Athletic Club 15.9 25.5 40.6 33.3 64.3* 30.2 
% Member of Social Club 2.3 4,3 3.1 0.0 7.1 3.4 
% Ever Receiving 
Unemployment 4.9 15.8 25.0 50.0 50.0* 20.2 
Foodstamps 7.3 2.4 7.1 0.0 14.3 6.2 
Welfare 2.4 0.0 3.6 0.0 28.6* 4.7 
Social Security 0.0 5.3 7.1 0.0 7.1* 3.9 
Medical Services 24.4 34,2 60.7 66.7 85.7* 44.6 
Number of Migrants 45 47 32 12 15 151 


* Figure is significantly different from that m lowest experience interval (p<.05, one-tailed test). 


In contrast, urban origin migrant workers are 
predominantly non-agricultural no matter what 
their experience category, although a sizeable 
plurality of those in the lowest experience class, 40 
percent, do engage in farmwork. This pattern 
occurs even though nearly all held non-agricultural 
jobs in Mexico, demonstrating the strong tendency 
for Mexicans to be channeled into agriculture, 
regardless of background (Mullan, 1984). In the 
next experience interval, however, there is a shift 
back to non-agricultural employment. 

Another crucial step in the integration process, 
particularly from the migrant’s point of view, is the 
acquisition of legal papers, which implies direct 
contact with the U.S. government. Most Mexican 
migrants begin going north without residence 
documents. As the migrant experience lengthens 
and ties to the United States solidify, a regulariza- 
tion of status becomes increasingly valuable. 
Whether or not a migrant plans to stay perma- 
nently, the ‘‘green card’’ provides security and 
ready access to U.S. employment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find a steady, 
sharp, virtually monotonic increase in the propor- 
tion of migrants having legal papers as the years of 
U.S. experience accumulate. Only about 2 percent 


of rural origin migrants and 14 percent of urban 
origin migrants with less than a year of U.S. 
experience have green cards, and most of these 
acquired their papers through a documented parent 
or sibling, using the family reunification provisions 
of U.S. immigration law. However, after 15 years 
of migrating to the United States, the vast majority 
of migrants have regularized their status—69 
percent of those from rural areas and 73 percent of 
those from urban areas. 

We saw earlier that increasing U.S. experience 
was accompanied by a growing presence of wives 
and children. This fact also has important ramifi- 
cations for institutional integration. Many children 
of migrants will be minors, and will therefore 
enroll in U.S. schools. Indeed, the percentage of 
migrants reporting a child in U.S. schools grows 
steadily as U.S. experience increases. Among rural 
migrants it rises from 8 percent in the lowest 
experience interval to 69 percent in the highest, 
and from 13 percent to 53 percent among urban 
migrants. 

As migrants spend more time in the United 
States; they also move farther away from the ideal 
of economic men by developing recreational 
interests. As the migrant experience lengthens, 


my 
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people become less concerned with earning money 
alone -and take more time for socializing. Member- 
ship in voluntary organizations therefore increases. 
Among migrants from the rural communities, the 
percentage reporting an affiliation with a U.S. 
social club rises from 2 percent in the lowest 
experience category to 16 percent in the highest, 
and from 2 percent to 7 percent among urban 
migrants, although the latter increase is not 
statistically significant. 

However, the most important integrative mech- 
anism is participation in U.S.-based soccer clubs 
(see Massey et al., forthcoming), especially among 
urban migrants, where membership in athletic 
clubs rises from 16 percent among those with the 
least experience to 64 percent among those with 
the most. In the industrial town, for example, 
participation takes the form of playing in a local 
soccer league. Every week migrants meet in a Los 
Angeles area park, where townspeople field up to 
four teams. This institution provides a ready means 
of keeping in touch with friends and relatives and 
introduces new settlers to the out-migrant commu- 


. nity. It is an important mechanism of social 


cohesion and community integration (see Massey 
et al., 1985). 

A topic of widespread interest to many in the 
United States is the use of social services by 
Mexican migrants. Without controlling for dura- 
tion of U.S. experience, studies generally show 
low rates of service utilization among immigrants 
(Avante Systems, 1978; Bustamante, 1977, 1978; 
Cornelius, 1978; North and Houstoun, 1976; 
Orange County Task Force, 1978; Van Arsdol et 
al., 1979; North, 1983). Among those services that 
are used by migrants, unemployment compensa- 
tion and medical facilities seem to be the most 
common. But when studies have controlled for the 
length of time an immigrant has been in the United 
States, a pattern of increasing use over time has 
been discovered (Blau, 1984; Simon, 1984). 

The service usage data of Table 2 are consistent 
with this prior research. Looking at the marginals, 
migrants generally appear quite unlikely to draw 
upon U.S. social services (only 2 percent to 6 
percent have ever received foodstamps, welfare, or 
social security); but consonant with earlier studies, 
some 20 percent have used U.S. unemployment 
compensation, and roughly 45 percent have used 
U.S. medical facilities. And as in prior studies, 
usage displays a pattern of increase over the years. 
Foodstamps, welfare, and social security show an 
erratic trend in service usage between 0 and 15 
years of migrant experience, followed by a sharp 
jump thereafter (in most cases these jumps are 
statistically significant). Nonetheless, even in the 
highest experience intervals, the percentage of 
service users never exceeds 29 percent. The 
percentages of migrants who have ever received 
unemployment compensation and medical treat- 
ment display more regular, crescive increases over 


the course of their migrant careers. After 15 years 
of migrant experience, the vast majority have made 
use of U.S. medical facilities (80 percent of those 
from rural areas and 86 percent of those from 
urban areas); and around half have received U.S. 
unemployment compensation (56 percent of rural 
origin migrants and 50 percent of urban origin 
migrants). 

In recognition of the intense interest that has 
been displayed in the use of public services by 
undocumented migrants, Table 3 is presented as a 
short digression from the main theme of the report. 
This table cross-classifies use of U.S. social 
services by legal status and years of migrant 
experience. In general, with the exception of 
medical services, undocumented migrants are very 
unlikely to use public services. Only around 2 
percent or 3 percent have ever used foodstamps, 
welfare, or social security, only 12 percent have 
had a child in U.S. schools, and only 14 percent 
have received unemployment compensation. In 
contrast, 83 percent report taxes being withheld on 
their latest U.S. job. 

Taking account of migrant experience, however, 
some interesting patterns emerge. Basic findings 
concerning undocumented use of foodstamps, 
welfare, and social security do not really change. 
No matter how much time undocumented migrants 
have accumulated in the United States, they are 
still unlikely to use these services. Therefore the 
significant increases reported for migrants in Table 
2 mainly reflect the ongoing process of legaliza- 
tion. On the other hand, the use of unemployment 
compensation triples from 10 percent to 33 percent 
as one moves from less than a year of migrant 
experience to more than 15. Over the same length 
of time, the proportion of migrants with children in 
U.S. schools quadruples, from 12 to 50 percent. 
Both increases are highly significant. But at the 
same time, the proportion with taxes withheld also 
increases steadily. Among undocumented migrants 
with less than a year of experience, only 68 percent 
have taxes withheld, but this percentage increases 
steadily to 100 percent in the highest experience 
category. 

Medical services are different from others in that 
they may be provided either publicly or privately. 
It is not surprising to find a marked increase, over 
time, in the percentage of migrants who received 
medical care in the United States. Sooner or later 
nearly everyone has need of a doctor. The figures 
range from 19 percent among those with less than a 
year in the U.S. to 78 percent among those with 
more than 15 years. Overall, the percentage ever 
using medical facilities is 40 percent. 

However, use does not necessarily imply service 
at public expense. The questionnaire also asked 
undocumented migrants how their U.S. medical 
bills were paid. Thirty-nine percent reported they 
paid the bills themselves, 34 percent said the 
service was covered by health insurance, 20 
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Table 3. Use of U.S. Social Services by Years of Migrant Experience and Legal Status: Migrants from Four Mexican 


Communities. 
Legal Status and Service Usage Under 1 
Documented Migrants 
% with Taxes Withheld 83,3 
% with Child in U.S. Schools 28.6 
% Ever Receiving: 
Unemployment 50.0 
Foodstamps 16,7 
Welfare 0.0° 
Social Security 0.0 
Medical Services 66.7 
Number of Migrants 7 
Undocumented Migrants 
% with Taxes Withheld 68.2 
% with Child in U.S. Schools 12.2 
% Ever Receiving: 
Unemployment 9.5 
Foodstamps 3.2 
Welfare 1.6 
Social Security 0.0 
Medical Services 19.4 
Number of Migrants 74 118 


35.7 


Years of Migrant Experience 

1-4 5-9 10-14 15+ Total 
92.3 88.2 96.4 92.4 
38.5 64.7 72.4* 54.8 
40.0 75.0 64.3 55.3 
6.3 0.0 18.8 17.9 13.1 
6.3 0.0 6.3 21.4 10.5 
6.3 10.0 6.3 28.6* 14.5 
70.0 93.8 82.1 75.0 

13 17 29 84 
85.0 91.8 94,4 100.0* 83.5 
6.8 15.9 15.0 50.0* 12.3 
24.1 13.3 33.3* 14.2 
3.7 0.0 11.1 3.1 
1.9 0.0 11.1 1.8 
3.6 1.9 0.0 0.0 1.8 
65.4 37.5 77.8* 40.3 

63 20 10 285 


* Figure significantly different from that in lowest experience interval (p<.05, one-tailed test). 


percent said their employer paid, 4 percent said a 
relative picked up the tab, and 3 percent reported 
some other arrangement. Of the 105 undocumented 
migrants who reported receiving medical attention 
in the United States, not one admitted to receiving 
treatment at public expense. 

Thus, these data do not suggest widespread 
abuse of publicly provided social services by 
undocumented migrants. The service most likely to 
be used by migrants is, understandably, education, 
which increases monotonically as migrants become 
More integrated into U.S. society and accumulate 
family dependents here. The one public transfer 
that is illegitimately used to any degree at all is 
unemployment compensation, where the usage 
level varies from 10 to 33 percent, depending on 
experience. But in each experience category, the 
percentage of undocumented migrants having taxes 
withheld far exceeds the percentage using services, 
a pattern that holds for documented migrants as 
well. 

To summarize the main theme of this section, 
then, indicators reveal an ongoing pattern of 
institutional integration among Mexican migrants 
to the United States, consonant with the predic- 
tions of Piore and others. As migrants make 
repeated trips and accumulate U.S. experience, 
they acquire a range of organizational ties within 
the United States. Over time there is a steady shift 
to non-agricultural employment, and a progressive 
acquisition of legal documents. As family ties 
expand, migrants are also more likely to have 
children in U.S. schools, and as social interests 


grow, they are increasingly likely to become 
members of a social or athletic club. As the 
integration process proceeds, migrants make greater 
use of social services, notably medical services and 
unemployment compensation. However, this in- 
crease does not signal an increase in abuse by 
undocumented migrants, but an increase in the 
relative number of legal migrants, who are entitled 
to use public services. 


Economic Integration 


The prior section demonstrated how migrants shift 
from agricultural to non-agricultural employment 
the more time they spend in the United States. 
However, urban jobs do not necessarily imply 
stability. In the urban sector, migrants tend to be 
employed within the secondary labor market, made 
up of a class of unstable jobs located in 
labor-intensive enterprises (Piore, 1979; Portes and 
Bach, 1985). Employers m these firms are subject 
to intense competitive pressures and attempt to 
maintain profits through a variety of tactics: 
keeping employees off official books, dealing 
strictly in cash, not paying taxes, and not 
conforming to minimum wage legislation. How- 
ever, over time migranis should experience a 
formalization of their economic status in the U.S., 
moving into more regularly taxed, better-paid jobs 
that comply with government regulations. 

The data of Table 3 generally support the notion 
of a gradual regularization of migrants’ employ- 
ment status over time. While those with little U.S. 
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experience are less likely to be paid by check or to 
have taxes withheld from their pay, and are more 
likely to earn less than minimum wage, after 15 
years of experience, all are paid by check and 
nearly all have taxes withheld. Moreovėr, even 
among those with the least experience the vast 


majority are in reasonably legitimate job situations: _ 


three-quarters report being paid by check and 
having taxes withheld; although a sizeable plural- 
ity, about one-third in each sector, did report 
earning less than the minimum wage. 

Trends in compliance with minimum wage law 
at first appear partially to contradict the picture of 
growing economic integration. While among 
non-agricultural workers, the percentage earning 
less than the minimum wage falls sharply after one 
year of experience, among agricultural workers, 
this percentage falls up to 15 years of experience 
but then increases. However, closer inspection of 
the data revealed that this increase stemmed from 
the continued labor-force participation of several 
elderly migrants with many years of U.S. experi- 
ence. All members of the 15+ experience 
category are above age 65 (indeed, one is 77), and 
they continue to do light agricultural work for 


minimal pay in order to accompany their families 


northward. 

The last two indicators of economic integration 
in Table 4 measure connections between ‘migrants 
and U.S. economic institutions—namely, banks. 
The more experience a migrant builds up in the 
United States, the more likely he is to have opened 
a U.S. bank account of one kind or another. The 
percentage of farmworkers with a savings or a 
checking account rises from 0 percent initially -to 
15 percent after 15 years. Among non-agricultural 
workers, the percentage with a checking account 


rises: from 11 percent to 15 percent, and the 
percentage with a savings account rises from 11 
percent to 29 percent. All these increases are 
statistically significant. 

The information in Table 4 is thus consistent in 
depicting an ongoing process of economic integra- 
tion among Mexican migrants to the United States. 
With growing U.S. experience, migrants move 
increasingly into jobs that conform to minimum 
wage law, that are paid by check, and that 
withhold income taxes. They are also more likely 
to establish formal connections to U.S. economic 
institutions. 


Spending Patterns 


In the early phases of migration to the United 
States, the migrant’s main social frame of 
reference is the sending community, and most 
earnings are sent home in the form of remittances 
or savings, There they enhance the social and 
economic status of the migrant’s family through 
the purchase of land, housing, businesses, or 
consumer goods (Reichert, 1981, 1982; Mines, 
1981; Pressar, 1982; Massey et al., forthcoming: 
Chapter 8). A sure sign that the settlement process 
is underway occurs when a migrant sends fewer of 
his earnings. back to the home community and 
begins spending more in the United States. In order 
to get at this dimension of the settlement process, 
migrants were asked a detailed series of questions 
about income, expenses, and work in the United 
States, and the resulting information is summarized 
in Table 5. 

Each economic eae has two panels of 
information. The top panel shows the components 


Table 4. Indicators of Economic Integration Within the United States by Sector of U. S: Employment: Migrants from 


Four Mexican Communities. 





Years of Migrant Experience 
Sector & Indicator Under 1 -14 5-9 ` 10-14 15+ Total 
Agricultural Workers S oS 
% Below Minimum Wage** 30.0 17.0 - 172 0.0 33.3 19.5 
% Paid by Check 77.0 93.2 94.3 93.3 100.0* 88.4 
% with Taxes Withheld 74.3 91.0 88.9 93.3 84.6 85.0 
% with Checking Account 0.0 11.6 0.0 0.0 15.4* 5,1 
% with Savings Account - 0.0 > 14.3 11.8 20.0 15.4* 9.5 
Number of Migrants 78 ` 93 37 15 13 236 
Nonagricultural Workers 
% Below Minimum Wage** 33.3 18.2 5.9 8.3 14.3 16.0 
% Paid by Check . - 75.9 88.4 95.3 86.9 100.0* 89.5 
% with Taxes Withheld 78.6 82.9 - 97 . 86.4 100.0* 86.8 
% with Checking Account . 10.7 68 . 118 22.2 37.5* 14.7 
% with Savings Account 10.7 . 8.5 21.2 17.6 29.2* 15.5 


Number of Migrants . 33 75 44 0 24 28 204 


* Figure significantly different from that in lowest experience interval.(p<.05, one-tailed test). 
** Includes only jobs held since 1965, reducing the n’s for the experience categories as follows. For agricultural 
workers from left to right the.n’s are 36, 56, 31, 13, 8, and 144. For non-agricultural workers the respective numbers 
are 27, 54, 39, 18, 16, and 154. 
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Table 5. Components of Annual U.S. Income by Years of U.S. Migrant Experience and Sector of U.S. Employment: 
Migrants from Four Mexican Communities, 


Sector and Component of Income Under 1 i4 5-9 10-14 15-19 Total 

Agricultural Workers ; 

Annual U.S. Income $935 $1,609 $3,309 $3,185 $4,647* $1,821 
Hourly Wage $1.39 $1.63 $2.06 $2.97 $4.17* $1.87 
Hours Worked/Week 41.0 43.3 47.8 38.3 39.8 42.7 
Months Worked/Year 4.1 5.7 8.4 7.0 _ 7.0* 5.7 

Annual U.S. Expenses $211 $356 $716 $1,194 $1,720* $461 
Food $147 $241 $518 $740 $1,389* $325 
Rent $64 $115 $198 $454 $331* $136 

Disposable Income $724 $1,253 $2,593 $1,991 $2,927* $1,360 
As % of Total 77.4 77.9 78.4 62.5 63.0 74.7 

Number of Migrants 78 93 37 15 13 236 

Nonagricultural Workers 

Annual U.S. Income $2,425 $3,375 $5,296 $7,260 $11,256* $5,101 
Hourly Wage $2.10 $2.24 $3.38 $4.00 $6.95* $3.34 
Hours Worked/Week 45.1 42.8 40.8 46.3 40.9 ' 42.9 
Months Worked/Year 6.4 8.8 9.6 9.8 9,9* 8.9 

Annual U.S. Expenses $579 $1,053 $1,965 $3,635 $4,672* $1,835 
Food $381 $612 $1,181 $2,581 $3,216* $1,186 
Rent $198 $441 $784 $1,054 $1,456* $649 

Disposable Income $1,846 $2,322 $3,331 $3,625 $6,584* $3,266 
As % of Total 76.1 68.8 62.9 49.9 | 58.5 64.0 

Number of Migrants 33 75 44 24 28 204 


Years of U.S. Migrant Experience 


* Figure significantly different from that in lowest experience interval (p<.05, one-tailed test). 


NOTE: All amounts in 1967 U.S. dollars. 


of gross annual income during the respondent’s 
most recent U.S. trip: hourly wage, hours worked 
per week, and months worked per year. The 
second panel shows the average yearly expenses 
for food and rent in the United States. These were 
ascertained from migrants’ estimates of the amount 
spent each month, on average, for food and 
lodging in the United States. These estimates were 
then multiplied by the average months worked per 
year from the top panel to give the yearly totals. 
Disposable income is computed as gross annual 
income minus annual expenses and is shown 
underneath the two panels in each employment 
sector. Since the data refer to the most recent U.S. 
job, which could have been held in a variety of 
years, all figures are expressed in 1967 U.S. 
dollars. 

Considering first the components of gross annual 
income, there is a rather steep rise in wages over 
the years of U.S. migrant experience. In both 
agricultural and non-agricultural jobs, wages roughly 
triple as one moves from those with under one year 
of experience to those with more than 15 years, 
although wages are consistently higher in the 
non-agricultural sector. 

Among farmworkers, hours worked per week 
increase up to a point, and then fall abruptly, 
peaking at about 48 hours among those with 5-9 


years of experience before falling to a more 
conventional 40-hour week thereafter. Months 
worked per year display exactly the same pattern, 
rising from 4.1 to 8.4 months between 0-1 and 5-9 
years of experience, and falling to 7 months 
thereafter. Thus, up to nine years of experience, 
economic motives apparently predominate, as 
migrants work on maximizing income by working 
long hours and more months. After this time, they 
ease up, working fewer hours and months for 
higher wages. The higher wages are more than 
enough to offset the shorter work time, so that 
gross income is maintained or rises steadily as 
years of U.S. experience accumulate. 

In the non-agricultural sector, hours worked per 
week behave somewhat erratically. Starting high at 
45.1, they fall to 40.8 in the experience interval 
from 5 to 9 years, rise to 46.2 years in the interval 
from 10 to 14, and then fall back again in the 15+ 
experience class. Months worked per year, how- 
ever, are more regular, displaying a steady 


increase from 6.4 to 9.9 over the range of U.S.. 


experience intervals considered. The increase in 
months worked combines with a rising wage rate to 
almost quintuple the annual gross income of 
non-agricultural workers from the first to the last 
experience interval. . i 

In every experience interval the gross income of 


no, 
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non-agricultural workers is considerably larger 
than that of farmworkers. Overall the former 
exceeds the latter by a factor of 2.8. However, the 
expenses of non-agricultural workers are also 
considerably higher, by a factor of four on 
average. Food and lodging for migrant farmwork- 
ers are often provided or subsidized by growers, 
while in cities, non-agricultural workers must 
make their own arrangements. However, even 
though the latter’s expenses are higher, the income 
differential is not significantly reduced. Instead of 
exceeding the income of farmworkers by a factor 
of 2.8, taking account of expenses reduces it to 
2.4. 

In both groups, expenses rise steadily with years 
of accumulated migrant experience. As wives and 
children join the migrants in the United States, 
household expenses naturally rise. Among farmwork- 
ers, these added expenses produce a decline in 
disposable income between the experience inter- 
vals 5-9 and 10-14, before recovering to a peak of 
about $3,000 in the highest interval. Among 
non-agricultural workers, disposable income does 
not decline, but it clearly stalls at the same point 
before peaking at $6,600 in the interval 15 plus 
years. 


viewpoint of our model of integration and 
settlement, give disposable income as a proportion 
of gross income. Among those just beginning a 
migrant career, over three-quarters of gross income 
is disposable in both agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors. That is, the quantity of money 
that migrants potentially have available to remit 
back to their home communities amounts to 77 
percent of their gross earnings. Farmworkers 
maintain this level up through nine years of 
migrant experience. Beyond this point, it falls to 
roughly 63 percent of gross pay as more and more 


of their earnings are spent on the upkeep of 


families in the United States. The share of 


The most important rows in the tabie, from the 


non-agricultural workers’ income potentially avail- 
able for remittance home falls immediately and 
rapidly from 76 percent in the experience interval 
0--1 to 50 percent in the experience interval 10-14, 
as the cost of maintaining families is much higher 
in urban areas and its growth over time exceeds the 
growth in migrants’ wages. In the highest 
experience interval, the share of non-agricultural 
income that is disposable recovers somewhat to 59 
percent. 

A more telling indicator of the settlement 
process is what happens to migrants’ disposable 
incomes. The questionnaire asked migrants to 
estimate the average amounts they saved and 
remitted home each month. The residual of these 
two quantities from disposable income provides an 
estimate of the amount spent in the United States 
on things other than food and rent. The percentages 
of disposable income devoted to each these three 
categories—savings, remittances, and spending — 
are presented in Table 6. 

Farmworkers begin their careers remitting or 
saving all of the disposable income they earn in the 
United States. As the years of U.S. experience add 
up, however, they save and remit less, and spend 
more in the United States. After 15 years of being 
migrants, they are spending 65 percent of their 
disposable income in the United States. Non- 
agricultural workers begin by spending 59 percent 
of their disposable income. Apparently much more 
spending is required to establish oneself in a city 
job, and of course there are many more induce- 
ments to spending for recreation and -pleasure. 
However, after one is established in the city, the 
relative amount spent falls by almost half. In the 
experience interval 1-4, non-agricultural workers 
spend only 34 percent of their disposable incomes. 
However, as with farmworkers this quantity rises 
rapidly and steadily thereafter, to 76 percent in the 
highest experience interval. 

Thus, spending patterns are also consistent with 


Table 6. Disposition of U.S. Disposable Income by Years of Migrant Experience and Sector of U.S. Employment: 


Migrants from Four Mexican Communities. 


Sector axd Disposition Under 1 1-4 
Agricultural Workers 

% Remitted 59.3 38.8 
% Saved 40.7 31.4 
% Spent 0.0 29.8 
Disposable Income $724 $1,253 
Nonagricultural Workers 

% Remitted 21.4 41.6 
% Saved 19.8 25.0 
% Spent 58.8 33.5 
Disposable ieie $1,846 $2,322 


Years of U.S. Migrant Experience 


5-9 10-14 15+ Total 
29.6 18.4 25.8* 39.4 
24.3 10.9 8.9% 28.8 
46.1 70.6 65.3* 31.7 

$2,593 $1,991 $2,927 $1,360 
17.6 17.8 6.0** 20.9 
25.8 13.8 17.8 20.4 
56.6 68.4 76.3%* 58.7 
$3,331 $3,625 $6,584 $3,266 


* Figure significantly different from that in lowest experience interval (p<.05, one-tailed test). 
** Figure significantly different from that in interval 1~4 (p<.05, one-tailed test). 
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the scenario of integration and settlement postu- 
lated by Piore. While income rises steadily as 
migrant experience accumulates, less of it is 
disposable and available for remittance home, and 
more is spent on support in the United States. 
Moreover, of the income that is disposable, 
increasingly small shares are saved or remitted to 
the community of origin, while the percentage 
spent in the United States steadily grows. In short, 
the migrant’s orientation steadily shifts from 
Mexico to the United States. 


The Settlement Process 
The above data on personal, institutional, and 


economic ties provide tangible evidence of a 
crescive settlement process operating over the 
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course of the migrant career. However, while this 
evidence is tangible, it is indirect. This section 
endeavors to produce a more direct measure of the 
settlement process using life table procedures on 
event history data gathered from migrants during 
the second phase of the survey. For each spell that 
a migrant spent in the United States, basic 
information was collected on the length of stay and 
the total amount of time he had accumulated in the 
United States, providing the raw information for a 
life table analysis of séttlement by total years of 
experience. These data are arrayed in Table 7. The 
experience intervals are labelled in column (1), the 
number of migrants reaching the beginning of each 
interval are in column (2), and the number 
“‘gettling’’ within each interval are shown in 
column (3). l 


Table 7. Life Table Analysis of Settlement Probabilities by Rural/Urban Origin: Migrants from Four Mexican 





Communities. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) C) (8) (9) 
Double Decrement Life Table ; ‘ation Single 
Origin and Settled Censored Decrement Table 
Years of U.S. Number of Migrants Migrants* for Settlement 
Experience Migrants N Q, N Q, ly d, Gx 
Rural Origin 
0 271 0 .000 123 454 1.00 .000 .000 
2 148 13 .088 36 243 1.00 .100 .100 
4 99 13 131 9 091 800 .124 138 
6 TI 12 .156 8 .104 .776 .128 164 
8 57 6 .105 1 018 649 .069 .106 
10 50 l1 .220 0 000 580 .128 .220 
12 39 6 154 1 026 452 070 156 
14 32 5 156 0 000 382 060 156 
16 27 7 .259 0 000 322 | .083 259 
18 20 2 .100 0 000 239 .024 100 
20 18 3 .167 0 000 215 .036 167 
22 15 3 .200 0 000 .179 .036 200 
24 12 1 .083 0 000 143 .012 083 
26 11 3 273 0 000 131 .036 273 
28 8 2 250 0 000 095 .024 250 
30 6 071 
Urban Origin 
0 150 0 .000 71 .473 1.00 .000 000 
2 79 14 177 4 O51 1.00 .182 182 
4 61 10 .164 3 .049 818 .138 168 
6 48 8 .167 2 .042 681 .116 170 
8 38 6 .158 1 .026 565 .090 160 
10 31 3 097 0 .000 474 .036 097 
12 28 5 .179 0 .000 429 077 179 
14 23 3 .130 0 .000 352 046 130 
16 20 pi .100 0 .000 306 .031 100 
18 18 2 wlll 0 .000 275 .031 lil 
20 16 5 313 0 .600 245 O77 313 
22 il 1 091 0 000 168 015 091 
24 10 6 .600 0 -000 153 .092 600 
26 4 2 .500 0 .000 061 .031 500 
28 2 l 500 0 .000 031 .015 500 
30 1 016 


* Observation occurred before migrant accumulated additional migrant experience. 
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There are several technical problems underlying 
this table. The first and most obvious is the 
definition of ‘‘settlement.’’ It is a notoriously 
slippery concept to define with respect to Mexican 
migrants. Even after many years of residence in the 
United States—complete with a house and car in 
California—families often make annual trips back 
to their home communities in Mexico. They may 


- even own land and a house there and play a role in 


community affairs; and if asked, they will swear to 
their intention to return permanently some day. 
Many do, others don’t. 

Table 7 adopts an arbitrary, yet reasonable 
criterion for defining settlement. A settler is a 
migrant who has lived for three continuous years in 
the United States. This definition excludes sea- 
sonal migrants who work six or nine months in the 
U.S. in successive years. It is a far more stringent 
criterion than most censuses use to define when 
someone has moved and settled. At the end of 
three continuous years, a person is considered 
“‘settled,’’ and the number of migrants settling by 
this definition generates the figures in column (3). 

A second problem concerns right-hand censor- 
ing of data. In the top line of column (5), 123 
migrants are listed as having been censored 
between the first and second experience interval. 
That is, 123 people began migrating, but did not 
accumulate more than 2 years of experience before 
the survey date. Of these people, some are retired 
migrants who made one or two trips many years 
ago and will probably never go again. Others are 
young men who began migrating fairly recently, 
but who had not yet returned-for additional trips at 
the survey date. Since retired migrants are not of 
interest in the present instance, we lump the two 
together as censored cases and consider them as a 
second decrement in a dougle decrement table. 

The two Q, functions for the double decrement 
table defined by settlement and censoring are 
presented in columns (4) and (6) of Table 7. These 
give dependent probabilities of settlement and 
censoring within each experience interval. Most 
censoring occurs in the first few experience 
intervals. The unadjusted probability of not going 
on to accumulate at least two years of U.S. 
experience is quite high, about .45, reflecting the 
combination of censoring and retiring among 
migrants. 

The results of greatest interest are presented in 
the last three columns of the table, which give the 
1,, ndx, and „qy functions for the associated single 
decrement life table of migrant settlement (Pollard 
et al., 1974). These functions are independent of 
the censoring process. The „qx column gives the 
independent probability of settlement within the 
interval between x and x+2 years of experience, 
and the 1, column gives the cumulative indepen- 
dent probability of not settling after x years of 
Migrant experience. Thus, 1~1, gives the cumula- 
tive probability of settling after x years, the value 
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of greatest interest here, which is plotted in 
Figure 1. 

The cumulative probability of settling is roughly 
linear between 2 and 18 years of experience, 
during which time it rises from .10 to .75, after 
which it decelerates and begins to approach 1.0 
asymptotically. While there are some differences 
between rural and urban probabilities, the settle- 
ment process is essentially the same. Settlement 
occurs at a somewhat more rapid pace among 
urban origin migrants. After 10 years of experience 
the cumulative probability of U.S. settlement is 
.53 for urban migrants, compared to .42 for rural 
migrants. However, from 10 to’ 24 years, the 
cumulative probabilities of settlement are quite 
close, and do not depart again until the last 
experience intervals, when the few urban migrants 
that still have not settled experience a high 
probability of doing so. After 30 years of U.S. 
experience, the chances are 98 percent an urban 
migrant will have settled and 93 percent that a rural 
migrant will have done so. 

These results provide direct evidence of a 
settlement process among Mexican migrants to the 
United States. As migrants accumulate U.S. 
experience and acquire an increasing number of 
social and economic ties: in this country, the 
probability of settling becomes ever more likely. 
Settlement appears to be an incremental process 
that occurs at a steady pace throughout the migrant 
career. Thus, if a migrant shuttles back and forth ` 
repeatedly over a period of years, behavior 
reported as common in several Mexican migrant 
communities (Cornelius, 1978; Mines, 1981; 
Reichert and Massey, 1979) the probability of 
settlement eventually becomes quite large. l 


CONCLUSION 


This study is based on small samples from four 
non-randomly chosen communities, and the statis- 
tical estimates derived here can in no way be 
extrapolated to represent quantities for Mexico as a 
whole. The data cannot help one estimate the 
number of undocumented migrants in the United 
States, the number using public services, or the 
number with children in public schools. What the 
data do provide, however, is a way of understand- 
ing and interpreting the social processes which 
generate these aggregate statistics. 

The foregoing results clearly confirm the model 
of migrant integration and settlement postulated by 
Piore (1979) and others. As Mexican migrants 
build up time in the United States, they become 
progressively enmeshed in a web of social. 
connections rooted north of the border. Over time, 
they form friendship ties with Chicanos and 
Latinos inside the Hispanic enclave, and with 
Anglos and blacks outside of it. Family members 
begin travelling with migrants to the United States. 
They become more involved with public institu- 
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Figure 1. Cumulative probability of settlement in the United States by years of U.S. migrant experience. 
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tions, and with informal organizations such as 
social and athletic clubs. At the same time, they 
acquire more stable, urban-based jobs that pay 
higher wages and conform more closely to federal 
employment standards. As incomes rise, the share 
of earnings sent home steadily falls as migrants 
shift their focus from Mexico to the United States. 
Over time, these changes give rise to a steady 
increase in the probability of long-term settlement 
among former seasonal migrants. 

This model of integration and settlement sug- 
gests that migration is an ongoing, emergent 
process that cannot be understood in ahistorical, 
synchronic terms. Rather, it is a developmental 
process with a strong internal momentum that, 
once set in motion, tends to develop in a 
characteristic way over time. Couching an analysis 
of migration’s potential impacts in terms of a 
sojourner—settler debate is therefore inappropriate. 
The tendency for migrants to be sojourners or 


i Š 


settlers is a socially determined variable that 
changes in a predictable way over the course of the 
migrant .career. While it may be true that recent 
Mexican migrants are sojourners who do not seek 
permanent residence in the United States, over 
time this pattern will change. _ 

The future of Mexican migration rests partially 
on the propensity for new migrants to make 
repeated trips. If the large number of people who 


became migrants during the 1970s and the early 


1980s display a tendency to return for successive 
trips, eventually many can be expected to accumu- 
late migrant experience and the social ties that 
accompany it. In fact, data from the four 
communities suggest that the probability of repeat 
Migration is quite high, and that it rises with each 
successive trip. Among rural migrants the proba- 
bility of making an additional trip rises from .77 
after one trip to .93 after nine, and from .59 to 1.0 
among urban migrants (Massey, 1985). 
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SETTLEMENT OF MEXICAN MIGRANTS IN THE U.S. 


Extrapolating from these findings, then, recent 
Mexican migrants seem quite likely to make 
repeated trips and to accumulate significant U.S. 
experience. As they do so, increasing numbers will 
be drawn into settlement in the United States. 
Through the ties of kinship and friendship these 
new settlers will, in tum, be linked to other 
potential migrants still in Mexico, providing them 
with direct access to jobs, lodging, and support. 
Each new settler creates a host of potential 
migrants with network connections in the United 
States, substantially reducing the costs for subse- 
quent entrants. As the costs drop, and new 
aspirants take up migration, social networks 
expand geometrically. Migration takes: on a 
self-perpetuating character as each new migrant 
creates a class of people with contacts in the 
United States, and each new settler becomes a 
central node in an extensive social network leading 


. to U.S. employment. 


Thus, the build-in momentum ihent in the 


‘social process of Mexican migration suggests that 


it will continue into the foreseeable future. Given 
the long history of movement between the two 
countries, the large numbers of people involved, 
and the extent to which institutions in both nations 
have come to depend on migrant labor, there is 
probably little that either government can do to 
alter this fact. Stopping the flow would entail huge 
costs, human and financial, that neither country 
seems Willing to pay. In spite of much political 
agitation in the United States, a significant change 
in immigration policy has not been forthcoming. 
It is important to recall that the present mass 
movement has its origins in the Bracero Program 
of the 1940s and 1950s. Before 1942, Mexicans 
had not entered the United States in significant 
numbers for more than 12 years. Now, some 45 
years after the United States began importing 
“‘temporary’’ Mexican workers, migration has 
become deeply ingrained into the economic ‘and 
social fabric of both countries, and the developmen- 
tal momentum of the migration process insures that 
it will continue for years to come. If there is a 
moral to this research, it is that in the long run, 
there is no such thing as temporary migration. 
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ATTITUDE SIMILARITY IN THREE-GENERATION FAMILIES: 
. SOCIALIZATION, STATUS INHERITANCE, 
OR RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE?* 
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This study examines hypotheses of attitude transmission across three ideological domains 
(gender roles, politics, religion) to access the adequacy of direct socialization, status 
inheritance, and reciprocal influence models in a developmental aging perspective. Data 
are from 2,044 individuals, members of three generation families, grouped to form 
parent-youth (G2-G3) and grandparent-parent (G1-G2) dyads. Results suggest, first, that 
there is little convergence of parent-child attitudes, with age when viewed cross-sectionally. 
Second, status inheritance processes do account for a substantial amount of observed 
parent-child similarity, but parental attitudes continue to significantly predict childrens’ 
orientations after childhood. Third, child influences on parental attitudes are relatively 
strong and stable across age groups, while parental influence decreases with age, although 
the exact pattern of influence varies by attitude domain. . 


For many years, social theorists have considered 
the role of the family in maintaining continuity in 
social ideologies over time (Engels [1884], 1967; 
Adorno et al., 1950; Parsons and Bales, 1955; 
Thomas and Znaniecki, 1958; Chodorow, 1978). 


‘The. resulting view of the family as conservative 
(for example, slowing the pace of social change) 


and monolithic (influencing individual beliefs in a 
forceful and consistent manner) perhaps reached its 
ultimate expression in the attempts of some 
revolutionary movements (such as in Cambodia or 
China) to break up generational ties in order to 
foster rapid social change. And, in fact, contempo- 
rary research on the intergenerational transmission 
of attitudes has shown that parents’ attitudes, 
especially mothers’ attitudes, are significant posi- 
tive predictors of children’s attitudes in adulthood 
(Acock and Bengtson, 1978; Bengtson, 1975; 
Dalton, 1980; Jennings and Niemi, 1982; Smith, 
1983). 

However, this typification of the family as 
conservative and monolithic in its influence on 
ideological orientations has come under increasing 
scrutiny among family scholars, as they point out 
the diversity of influences on children and the 
complexity of family relationships. In this study, 
we focus on two basic empirical questions: 1) How 
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much actual’ similarity in social ideologies i is found 
between American parents and children at different 
points across the life cycle?-2) What are the forces 
generating that similarity over the life course? 

To answer these questions, we first describe the 
traditional view: of attitude transmission derived 
from childhood socialization theory. Then we 
explore conceptual criticisms of the socialization 
paradigm from alternative theoretical perspectives. 
Finally, we empirically examine the dynamics of 
attitude transmission using responses to specific 
attitudinal scales from a sample of three-generation 
families. 


SOCIALIZATION THEORY AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL AGING 


Traditional conceptions of socialization have viewed 
the family, speficially parents, as the principal 
agent of socialization in childhood (Freud, 1933; 
Erickson, 1950; Heilbrun, 1965). One of the 
functions of the family is seen as the provision of 
stability and continuity to individual members. 
Families are thought to provide systematic social- 
ization through which children are taught the 
norms of the social order. Attitude similarity 
between generations, from this view, is the 
consequence of successful parental socialization of 
beliefs and values. Children learn their parents’ 
values, beliefs, and attitudes through both direct 
teaching and indirect observation, as part of the 
information and guidance that children either 
actively seek out (in the Piagetian sense) or 
passively accept (through social conditioning) in 
maneuvering their way through life. 

While childhood socialization theories do not 
directly address the issue of parent-child similarity 
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in adulthood,’ the implicit assumption of tradi- 
tional conceptualizations has been that childhood 
socialization is so intense, prolonged, and 
psychodynamically important that the attitudes and 
values formed in the family context persist well 
into adulthood (Chodorow, 1978; Campbell, 1969; 
Adomo et al., 1950). Thus, it might be expected 
that parents and children would continue to exhibit 
attitude similarity across the life course, and into 
later adulthood—though perhaps diminishing with 
time as the intensity of parent-child contact 
diminishes. 

This traditional approach to socialization has 
been challenged by scholars in recent years for 
- failing to address two important issues. First, from 
a macro-structural point of view, parent-child 
attitude similarity may be viewed more as the 
result of social forces that generate the inheritance 
of social status than as the product of individual 
psycho-social influence. One of the central issues 
in the interpretation of findings of parent-child 
attitude similarity is whether such similarity can be 
attributed to successful parental socialization, per 
se, or whether it has more to do with successful 
intergeneration transmission of class, race, reli- 
gious affiliation, marital status, and other promi- 
nent social statuses that structure life experience 
and mold social attitudes (Acock, 1984). What 
parents transmit may be social statuses, more than 
attitudes and values. In this way, similarities in 
social structural position may create attitudinal 
similarities between parents and adult children 
through a common-cause association (i.e., parents 
and children have undergone similar attitude- 
shaping experiences). 

The second conceptual challenge to an uncriti- 
cally traditional perspective of socialization is the 
possibility that similarity in attitudes between 
parents and children could equally be due to the 
influence of children’s attitudes on those of their 
parents, especially as children age. The traditional 
perspective on socialization focuses on young 
children and adults and ignores the possibility of 
variability across the life course by the age and 
developmental stages of the parents and children at 
each point in life (Hagestad, 1981; Featherman, 
1983). Proponents of an interactionist perspective 
(Bell and Harper, 1977; Lerner and Spanier, 1978; 
Bengtson and Troll, 1978; Hagestad, 1984) argue 
that children increasingly influence their parents 
with age, and that attempts to model intergenerational 


influence as a one-way process—flowing from’ 


parents to children—may be fundamentally errone- 
ous, since reciprocal effects occur. 

Only a few studies, however, have emprically 
tested the reverse influence process with respect to 


l This closely parallels Manheim’s (1952) notion of 
youths’ ‘‘fresh contact’ with the social order (see 
discussion in Bengtson et al., 1985). 
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social attitudes. Hagestad (1984) noted that about 
two-thirds of parents, and one-third of children, 

‘‘successful” influence by children in her 
three-generation sample. Angress (1975) found 
that mothers of radical college students changed 
their attitudes about cohabitation based on their 
children’s behavior. Chaffee et al. (1971) reported 
that adolescents influenced their parents’ television 
behavior. Curiously, studies of reciprocal influ- 
ence began in the literature on infant development 
(Lewis and Rosenblum, 1974), despite the fact that 
older children are presumably much more capable 
of altering parents’ stated beliefs or behavior. 

Very little is known about intergenerational 
attitude similarity across the lifespan or the forces 
generating similarity past childhood (Bengtson, et 
al., 1985). Some theorists emphasize the impor- 
tance of parent-child bonds across all stages of the 
life cycle (Shanas, 1979; Troll et al., 1979), 
implying that substantial intergenerational similar- 
ity exists across the life course. Others emphasize 
flexibility and change in parent-child relations at 
different stages of the life course. 

Theories of developmental aging (Bengtson and 
Kuypers, 1971; Hess and Waring, 1978; Moss and 
Abramowitz, 1982; Baltes, 1979; Rossi, 1980) 
suggest that parents and children have different 
investments in family relationships and different 
sources of power in family interaction as they 
move through the life course. For example, 
children in late adolescence may share few of the 


adult statuses that their parents hold and may be - 


facing the developmental tasks of independence 
and differentiation from parents? (Erickson, 1950). 
Such processes would suggest relatively larger 
absolute discrepancies between parents’ and adult 
children’s attitudes. This position implies that 
social status similarity? should account for rela- 


2 We refer throughout this paper to ‘‘social statuses’’ 


ocoupied by parents and children. Our use of this term is 
broad and inclusive, intending to cover family and 


community statuses as well as general socio-economic 
' status 


3 Although the developmental aging paradigm has 
proved to be a useful tool in the investigation of family 
relationships over time, it needs to be amended with a 
theory of social change. Elder (1974) has demonstrated 
the importance of looking at the impact of. social and 
historical changes on family functioning. Rapid social 
changes (revolutions, economic recessions, technological 
advances) may encourage adult children to increasingly 
look to non-parental sources of information and support. 
Improvements in health status and economic well-being 
may decrease the dependence of elderly parents on their 
children in the future. These historical changes may limit 
the impact of internal family dynamics in attitude 
formation. Unfortunately for analytic purposes, the data 
on three-generation families utilized in this research 
report are cross-sectional rather than longitudinal. As 
such, we have confounded historical (or cohort) effects 
and developmental/life stage effects. Therefore, our 
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tively less of the relationship between parents’ .and 
childrens’ attitudes at this point in the life cycle, 
since young adults have not yet attained many of 
the social statuses that inform their parents’ beliefs 
(few have married or become parents, many have 


- not finished their education and have had minimal 


opportunities for occupational achievement, etc:). 
With respect to the reciprocal influence between 
young adults and their parents, there is reason to 
believe that parental influence may still be quite 
strong at this stage, relative to child influence. 
From a social exchange perspective, the ability of 
parents and children to influence each other should 
be determined by the relative resources and 
rewards that each bring to the interaction. At this 
stage, parents have only recently relinquished their 
authority over their children, and young adult 
children may still rely on their parents for material 
support and guidance. Moreover, young adults 
have little of the experience or resources that 
would enable them to influence their parents’ 
attitudes. 

Turning now to middle-aged children and their 
elderly parents, a developmental aging perspective 
suggests: that a different set of dynamics may 
characterize their relationship. As youth age, they 
are.more likely to attain social structural position 
similar to their parents with respect to marital 
Status, income property ownership, etc. . By 
mid-life, children have achieved a variety.of adult 
social statuses. The life experiences generated by 
these adult roles are likely to replace direct parental 
influence in the modification of social attitudes. 


_ However, this similarity of adult social roles 


between the generations may lead to smaller mean 
differences in attitudes. between them. In other 
words, youth may gradually come to hold views 
more similar to their parents’ as they have children 
of their own, buy property, and obtain full-time 
employment, although their parents’ influence 
does not directly cause them to alter their beliefs. 
The respective developmental stages of middle- 
aged children and elderly parents suggest further 
that the pattern of influence between parents and 
children may change over time. Middle-aged 
children are in many ways at the height of their 
social power in industrialized western societies 
(Riley, et al., 1982). Aged parents in later life, on 
the other hand, may become more dependent on 
their middle-aged children for advice and.informa- 
tion than before, reflecting. both physical decline 
and a loss in social power. In this context, 


middle-aged parents may not view their elderly — 


parents as appropriate social referents. These 


ability to directly assess the impact of rapid social change 


on attitude similarity over the life course is limited. 
However, follow-up data on these families 12 years later 
are currently being collected and will be used to confirm 
or amend the findings discussed here. 
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factors suggest that adult children may increasingly 
influence elderly parents over time, while elderly 
parents’ influence on.their adult childrens’ attitudes 
may have. declined since mid-life.‘ 

“In summary, it can be said that traditional views 
on socialization have focused upon the process of 
influence from parent to child without adequately 
considering the impact of inherited social status, 
the possibility of mutual influence, and variability 
across the life course due to developmental aging. 
More recent literature suggests that attitude 
transmission may indeed be mutual and grounded 
in social and historical milieu (Elder, 1984). The 
degree of similarity and difference between parents 
and children will be affected by the dynamics of 
mutual influence and developmental change. Re- 
ciprocal influence will also be played out within a 
broader structural and historical context. l 

Keeping in mind the importance of both 
developmental change ‘and mutual influence, we 
have selected three attitudinal domains for study — 
religious ideology, political ideology, and gender 
ideology. Three ideological areas, rather than, one, 
were selected both to test the generalizability of the 
developmental aging perspective outlined here to a 
variety of social attitudes, arid to avoid heavy 
reliance on one particular content area in address- 
ing. broad conceptual issues in attitude transmis- 
sion. Although variability of, results across atti- 
tudes scales is discussed, it is not the primary focus 
of this paper. Empirical research on religious, 
political, and gerider ideology has tended to show 
both moderate intergenerational transmission and 
cohort effects of varying sizes. (Bengtson and 
Troll, 1978). Prior research on religious ideology 
has demonstrated ‘moderate to high parent-child 
agreement (Acock, 1984; Weiting, 1975; Hoge et 
al., 1982) and small but significant 'age cohort 
difference in religious, ideology, (Hyman, 1959). 
Although the literature on political socialization is 
too extensive to review here, studies generally 
indicate that transmission is moderate for political 
ideology (Jennings and Niemi, 1968, 1982). 
Finally, recent studies of gender role attitudes 
(Mason et al., 1976; Thornton et al., 1983) show 
that while attitudes across age cohorts have 


liberlized in the past 20 years, younger age cohorts 


have changed their opinions to a much greater 
extent than older age cohorts. Smith and Self 
(1980) report only minor transmission of , gender 


4. Rew prominent theorists have. made firm statements 


about the strength or endurance of dispositions socialized 
in childhood (Goslin, 1969). Most socialization theorists 
view socialization as a process begun in infancy and 
ending in death. However, the term ‘‘resocialization’’ is 
often used to refer to specific attempts to alter the content 
of earlier socialization. The presumption seems to be that 
socialized outcomes are relatively stable unless and until 
specific attempts at resocialization are made in adult- 
hood. 
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ideology from mothers to daughters in a college 
sample. Overall, these studies suggest significant 
variability in the impact of recent social changes on 
attitudes and attitude transmission in the three 
areas (social change most in the area 
of gender ideology, followed by political ideology 
and religious ideology). 

In the analyses to follow, we focus on three 
major hypotheses. The first hypotheses is that 
elderly ‘parents and their middle-aged children 
show ‘smaller mean differences across all three 
domains of attitudes than middle-aged parents and 
their young adult children. In other words, 
attitudes of parents and children converge with 


age. Both developmental aging and status inherit- 


ance explanations suggest smaller attitude differ- 
ences in older generation dyads, although tradi- 
tional socialization theory suggests larger attitude 
differences with age. Developmental theories 
emphasize the rebelliousness of youth as they 
attempt to separate and establish independence 
from their parents: As children move into adult 


roles and establish their independence, their need 


to differentiate themselves from their parents 
decreases. Traditional socialization theories, how- 
ever, emphasize parent-child contact and parental 
control of resources as the forces generating 
parent-child attitude similarity. To disentangle 
these effects requires further regression analysis. 

Our second hypotheses, therefore, is that 
parents’ attitudes continue to significantly predict 
children's attitudes, after controlling for children’s 
current social status. However, parental influence 
(controlling for social status) should be weaker for 
elderly parents than for middle-aged parents, 
reflecting the diminishing intensity of parent-child 
interaction. Conversely, the developmental trajec- 
tory of status inheritence suggests that status 
effects should increase with age, as children take 
on adult roles similar to those their parents held in 
adulthood. 

Finally, the possibility of reciprocal influence 
must be addressed, to insure that’ the causal 
direction of parental effects are correctly specified. 
The developmental aging perspective suggests that 
as children become older, they are better able to 
influence their parents. Therefore, our third 
hypothesis is that child influences on parental 
attitudes increase with age, while parental influ- 
ences on children’s attitudes decline with age. 

Three basic analyses are performed: 1) compar- 
ison of absolute differences between generation 


pairs on three attitudinal scales (political ideology, 


gender ideology, religious ideology); 2) regression 
analysis of parental attitude score on adult child’s 
attitude score, with and without demographic 
indicators of child’s social status; and 3) structural 
equation modeling of both parent and child attitude 
scores across successive generations. The first 
analysis addresses the question of whether parent- 
child similarity declines in successive generations 
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within families. The second analysis attempts to 
disentangle the effects of adult children’s social 
structural position (which may be quite similar’ to 
their parents’) from the effects of parental attitudes 
per se on adult children’s attitudes. The third 
analysis addresses the question of reciprocal effects 
in attitude transmission, controlling for the effects 
of social structural variables on individual re- 
sponses. This analysis compares the magnitude and 
significance of parent-child versus child-parent 
influence, and compares patterns of influence 
within dyads across generational positions in the 
family. 


METHODS 
Sample Selection 


The data for'this analysis are based on responses 
for 2,044 individuals drawn from a broader study 
of three generations conducted in Southern Califor- 
nia in 1973. The sample was drawn from a 
population of 840,000 members of a Los Angeles 
area health care plan (described in Bengtson, 
1975). To ‘be eligible for inclusion in the original 
sampling frame, members had to have been males 
over 65 with at least one grandchild between 16-26 


` years of age. Sample construction proceeded by 


sending questionnaires to all eligible grandchildren 
between 16-26, their parents, and related grandpar- 
ents in the original sampling frame. 77 percent of 
the grandparents (G1) had only one biological 
child respond; another 20 percent had two children 


respond. Among the parents (G2), 48 percent had > 


only one child respond, 35 percent had two, and 13 
percent had three or more. Although not a random 
sample, this sample does represent a wide group of 
individuals from various ethnic, economic and 
social backgrounds. The sample is generally 
representative of white, economically stable, 
middle- and working-class families. This sample 


` has an advantage over some other studies of 


three-generation families which have drawn their 
sample from among college students and their 
parents. The mean age of the grandparent genera- 
tion (G1) is 67.1. Mean age for the parent 
generation (G2) is 43.8, while mean age for the 
adult child generation (G3) is 19.7. 

Attitudes and opinions were measured in a 
self-administered, mailed questionnare which had 
a response rate of 70 percent (N = 2044) over-all 
3 generations. The questionnaires were mailed ‘in 
two waves: a period of six months elapsed between 
the mailing of the first and second wave. The 
religious and political items were measured on the 
first wave. Because the response rate on the second 
wave was somewhat smailer, the number of cases 
used in the construction and analysis of the gender 
ideology scale is somewhat smaller (N = 1585). 
Comparison of respondents and non-respondents 
on age, education, sex, and income revealed no 
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significant attrition bias between the two panel 
wayes. 


Dyad Selection 


Attitudes concerning three substantive areas ( polit- 
ical, religious and gender ideologies) were com- 
pared in order to determine the differences between 
parents and their children at different stages of the 
life-course in these areas. This was accomplished 
by the construction of dyad comparisons in which 
the summated scores of the children on these items 


` were subtracted from those of the parent. Because 


we are studying three-generation lineages, two 
types of dyads exist in this analysis. The first set of 
dyads consisted of first and second generation 
(G1-G2) parents and children (N=478); the 
second set, the second and third. generation 
grouping (G2-G3) (N= 1004). We are comparing 
the opinions and attitudes of grandparents (G1) 
with the opinions and attitudes of parents (G2), as 
well as comparing the opinions and attitudes of 
parents (G2) with those of -grandchildren (G3). 
Because-every child in the sample was compared to 
each. participating parent, some respondents were 
entered. into the analysis more than once (in the 
case of, families with more than one child or more 
than one parent responding to the survey). A total 
of 1482 dyads were constructed for the analysis. 
Approximately 45 percent of the dyads contain 
either a parent or child record that has appeared as 


such elsewhere in the remaining dyads. 30 percent , 


of the-dyads contain both a parent and a child 
record that have already appeared in the sample of 
dyads.. Approximately 9 percent of the dyads 
contain parent records that are replicated more than 
once. in other dyads in the sample. This over- 
representation of some dyad members presents the 
potential for attenuation of the distribution that 


might not occur otherwise. However, a similar 


sampling procedure was employed by Acock and 
Bengtson (1980) using these same data; they tested 
the degree to which such sampling-with-replication 
resulted in any increase or decrease in the level of 
predictivity and found it did not. 

. The lack of independence among the sampling 
units is a serious issue. However, each parent-child 
dyad is an unique unit of analysis that is not 
duplicated; even though one member may appear 
more than once in the total sample of dyads. Not to 


include the duplicated member dyads would also 
have the effect of underrepresenting large families - 


and two parent families, further jeopardizing the 


representativeness of the sample. The nature of the 


data collection process in this survey precludes 


„easy elimination of replicated member dyads. Such 


an elimination process would effectively halve the 
sample. 

| 
From the attitude and opinion items within the 
mailed questionnaire, three distinct scales, measur- 
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ing three substantive areas, were used. athe items 
in thése scales have a forced choice, Likert-type 
format with four response options that range from 


strongly agree to strongly disagree. Factor analysis 
was, used in order, to determine how the scales 


- would be constructed from these items: One 


advantage of this procedure is that scale score 
comparisons could be made in order to avoid, the 
attenuation of correlations that occurs when’ using 


- single-item, comparisons -(Bohrnstedt and Carter, 


1971). Once appropriate items for inclusion, were 
ascertained for each scale, scale scores were 
computed ‘by adding to relevant items together and 
dividing the result by the total number of items 
used. Thus, mean scores. are E across 
Gender Ideology Scale a i 

Out of 12 possible:questions that might have been 
included in the scale measuring, gender ideology, 
five had high factor loadings. These items and their 
factor loadings for the entire sample are: ‘‘Wives 
should obey their husbands” (. 62); “Men cannot 
respect. a fiancee who, has had sex’? (.45); 
“Husbands should have the main say in marriage” 
(.60); ““Womens’ lib makes. sense”. (.53); and 
“Women should, not have authority over men” 
(.45). Coefficient alpha was used as a measure of 
reliability for each of these scales—for the overall 
sample as well as for each generation. The alpha 
coefficients for the overall. sample, G1, G2, and 
G3, are .72, .62, .72, and .75 respectively. 

Because each generation represents a unique 
position within the lineage, factor coefficients by 
generation were examined as well. The factor 
loadings followed a similar pattern for each 
j 


Religious Ideology Scale 


The religious ideology scale (reflecting conserva- 
tive Christian opinions) contains four items with 
high factor ‘loadings. For the total sample, the 
factor loadings for each item are: Every | child 
should have religious instruction”’ (.66); “God 
exists as in the Bible” (.90); ‘‘The United States 
would be better if religion had more influence’’ 
(.78); and ‘“We are all decendents of Adam and 
Eve” (.76): Coefficient alpha for each generation 
for this scale is: .85 (G1), .85 (G2) and .83 (G3). 
a ve sample eee is .85. 


t 


Political Ideology Scale 

The factor Icadings for the five items in this scale 
are: ‘‘The United States should’ be ready to answer 

any challenge to its power, anywhere in the 

world” (.45); ‘‘Student demonstrators deserve 


strongest punishment possible” (.58); “‘Society’s 
most important task is law and order”’ (.66); “It is 
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a man’s duty to work; it is sinful to be idle” (.53); 
and ‘‘Most people on welfare are lazy; they just 
won't do a good day’s work and so cannot get 
hired’’ (.56). The alpha coefficients for G1 and G3 
are somewhat low (Gi=.62, G2=.72, and 
G3 = .66). However, dropping one item from the 
scale would have increased unreliability, so the 
entire five item scale was retained with total 
sample reliability of .67. Unfortunately, both this 
scale and the religious ideology scale contain only 
items that are worded in a conservative direction, 
raising the possibility that response biases exist. 

Mean scale scores by generation for each 
attitude scale are shown in Appendix 1. Note that 
N’s are somewhat smaller for the gender ideology 
scale, due to the lower response rate on wave B. 
Scores on all three attitude scales increase with 
generational position, indicating greater conserva- 
tism in older generational cohorts. Differences 
between the generations were statistically signifi- 
cant across the three scales (F = 47.56 for 
political ideology, F = 10.03 for gender, F = 
17.37 for religious ideology). 


Social Status Variables 


Factors that are assumed to influence one’s 
opinions and attitudes concerning religion, gender 
ideology, and’ political issues include certain 
measures of social status that can be used to 
describe an individual’s experiences and interests 
within society. It is assumed that the experiences 
implied by such variables as marital status and 
gender, for example, have an impact upon the 
attitudes and opinions that one holds regarding 
these issues. In this analysis, eight social status 
variables were used to predict differences in 
attitude and opinion between parents and children. 
These variables are: gender, age, marital status, 
number of children, occupational prestige, labor 
force participation, educational attainment, and 
income. The variables of labor force status and 
marital status were dichotomized into working or 
non-working and married or non-married. Occupa- 
tional prestige ‘was measured with Duncan’s 
occupational prestige scores. Educational attain- 
ment and income were both measured by ordinal 
scales, containing more than seven categories. 


RESULTS 

Trends in Generational Similarity 

Hypotheses 1 predicted larger. generational differ- 
ences between youth and their parents than 
between middle-aged adults and their parents. 
Inspection of Table 1 indicated that this was not 
true across the three scales. None of the dyad 
contrasts were statistically significant, meaning 
that there is no evidence from this table to suggest 


any convergence in attitudes between adjacent 
generations with age. Contrary to our original 
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Tabie 1. Mean Absoloute differences ‘between Genera- 


tional Dyads in 3-generation Families 
Political ID Gender ID Religious ID 
Grandfather/ .63 59 „64 
Father .06 .07 .07 
(75) (57) (80) 
Grandfather/ .64 16 69 © 
Mother .03 .07 .05 
(167) (114) - (161) 
Grandmother/ 65 55 .67 
Father 05 .07 .07 
(84) (57) (90) 
Grandmother/ .68 78 61 
Mother .04 05 .05 
(152) (123) (144) 
- G1-G?2 Total .65 .70 .65 
.02 .03 03 
(478) (351) (475) 
Father/ .66 iy .78 
Son 03 05 £04 
(206) (146) (209) 
Father/ 61 75 65 
Daughter .03 04 .04 
(246) (196) (251) 
Mother/ 57 .68 77 
Son .03 04 04 
(255) (177) (241) 
Mother/ 59 15 .60 
Daughter .02 04 .03 
(297) (228) (275) 
G2-G3 Total 60 73 .69 
.01 .02 .02 
(1004) (747) (976) 


Standard errors are reported under each mean. 
(N in parentheses) 


expectation, attitude differences appear to be of 
approximately the same magnitude whether one is 
looking at grandparent-parent (G1-G2) dyads or 
parent-adult child dyads (G2-G3). . 

It is important to note that this result may arise 
out of an unspecified cohort effect. Older cohorts 
may have entered adulthood with smaller parent- 
child differences than mcdern cohorts, but time 
since’ childhood has increased those parent-child 
differences until they equal the current parent-child 
differences of young adults. However, it is 
plausible that today’s young adults will also 
increase their parent-child differences as they age 
in the future. Longitudinal data, which will be 
available shortly from these same families, can be 
used to test this hypothesis. 

Table 1 reports the results of the first analysis 
for all three scales by generation and sex as well. 
In general, generational differences are modest in 
size, with means less than 1 on a maximum 
five-point scale. The largest aggregate differences 
of opinion between parents and children were 
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found for the gender ideology scale (.70 for G1-G2 
dyads; .73 for G2-G3 dyads). No consistent effects 
of sex composition on dyadic agreement across 
generations were found, supporting Acock and 
Bengtson’s (1978) earlier contention that few 
sex-specific influences exist in comparing attitude 
differences between generations. 


Status Inheritance 


The evidence from Table 1 demonstrating substan- 
tial intergenerational agreement should not neces- 
sarily be taken as evidence of strong parental 
influence across generational dyads. At this point, 
both methodological and substantive problems 
impede a straightforward interpretation of mean 
attitude agreement measures. Mean attitude agree- 
ment measures cannot conceptually address the 
issue of whether parents’ attitudes actually influ- 
ence their children’s attitudes (Acock, 1984). 
Obviously, mean attitude differences across gener- 
ations can obscure the variation among families in 
the extent of generational agreement. Therefore, 
we have refined our initial findings of intergenera- 
tional agreement by constructing regression models 
in which children’s attitudes are predicted as a 
function of both parent’s attitude and a set of 
variables describing the child’s own social sta- 
tuses. It should be noted that such a regression 
model allows for cohort effects between genera- 
tions on these attitude scores. 

All regression models have been estimated with 
LISREL, to incorporate a measurement model for 
parents’ and. children’s scale scores into the 
repression framework. In addition, regression 
models for G1-G2 dyads and G2-G3 dyads were 


insured that the factor structures for the attitude 
scales could be made invariant across all genera- 
tions, and that statistical tests could be performed 
to detect significant differences in regression 
coefficients across the two dyad types. 

The constrained measurement models for politi- 
cal, gender, and religious ideology fit the data 
quite well.> For the measurement model for 
political ideology, the overall coefficient of 
determination (R*) was .77 for G1-G2 dyads and 
.78 for G2-G3 dyads. For gender, the coefficients 
were .86 for G1-G2 and .93 for G2-G3 dyads. 
Finally, the measurement model for religious 
ideology produced coefficients of .99 for G1-G2 


5 The errors of measurement were not correlated by 
design in these models. LISREL modification indices 
showed only scattered error correlations that, if esti- 
mated, might improve model fit. These instances fit no 
pattern or a priori theory of measurement error (for 
instance, correlating one parent error term with a 
different child error term). 
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dyads and .97 for G2-G3 dyads. These models 
were tested statistically by constructing null 
models in which factor structures were not 
constrained across generations (Sobel and Bohrnstedt, 
1985). The resulting chi-square difference tests 
revealed statistically significant generational differ- 
ences in factor structure for political ideology (X? 
= 400, 12 df), religious ideology (X? = 53, 9 
df), and gender ideology (X? = 45, 12 df). We 
attach substantive importance to the findings for 
the political scale only, since the increments to 
chi-square for the other two scales are relatively 
small. Because of the theoretical importance of 
constraining factor loadings across generations 


-(Thomson and Williams, 1982), the constrained 
_ models were used in all analysis. However, these 


constraints are not empirically supported by the 
data for the political ideology scale, in particular. 

As is shown in the analyses to follow, greater 
generational agreement is generally synonymous 
with greater parental influence in these dyads, as 
measured by the amount of variance in children’s 
attitudes explained by parental attitudes. Table 2 
presents the results of the regressions of adult 
child’s attitudes on parents’ attitudes and adult 
child’s social status variables for the two dyad ` 
types, using LISREL to model the measurement of 
social ideologies. This insures that unreliability or 
measurement error does not attenuate the relation- 
ships between child attitudes, child status vari- 
ables, and parental attitudes. It is clear from Table 
2 that adding social status variables to the null 
model of parental influence alone results in a 
significant improvement in model fit. The decrease 
in chi-square was 266 for political ideology, 257 
for gender ideology, and 289 for religious ideology 


` (all with 28 df). 
estimated together in one LISREL model using the ._. 
option for multiple group data. This framework . 


Hypothesis two predicts that parental attitudes . 
should continue to significantly predict children’s - 
attitudes in these dyads. The significant impact of 
parental attitudes on adult children’s attitudes does 
persist across all three scales, even after controls 
for age, marital status, labor force status, educa- 
tion, number of children, and family income are 
added to the equation. It is clear from these results 
that parental influence is not reducible to the 
transmission of social status, although the coeffi- 
cients for parental attitudes drop with the addition 
of social status variables to the equation. Status 
transmission can account for some of the attitude 
continuity displayed across generations, but there 
are definitely family socialization effects that exert 
an independent influence on children’s attitudes 
past young adulthood. 

Hypothesis two also predicts that parental 
attitudes will have a stronger impact in G2-G3 
dyads than in G1-G2 dyads. Constraining the 
parental coefficients to be equal across dyad type 
produced an insignificant increase in the overall 
chi-square statistic for each model, indicating that 
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Table 2. Regression of Child’s Attitude on Parent’s Attitude and Child Social Status Variables _ 


Political Gender “Religious. 
Variables , 'G1-G2 G2-G3 _ G1-G2 G2-G3 G1-G2 G2-G3 
Parental 56e* 50+ 538K AOR 44am - J++ 37H. 324  5j*k  44** 59w 55x 
Attitude (54) (49) (5) (48) (40) (259 (3Y (630) G51) (44) -(58) (55) 
Age -.01 « 02 —,001 —.02 — 01 —.01 
: (—.08) (.17) (—.004) (~.09) (.04) (—.04) 
Labor Force (.03) .06** 01 .07** ~.01 .03" 
Status (.10) (.19) (—.02) (.14) (— .02) (iD ~ 
Education —.10* —.12* —,11** -154 - —,01* —.04 
a © (=.24) 3) ` (~.18) (—.24) (—.02) = (=.10) 
Income < —.003 00 01" 001 ~ OI 00 
(=.07) (.01) (—.16) (—.02) (—.13) (.02) 
Number of “02 ,.09** .08** 16 .05** .10** 
Children (.04) (.20) (11) (.23) (12). (.22) 
Marital ba 
Status —.05 —~.05* —.13* —.05 ~ 09" , ~.02 
(Maried=1)  (~.11) CAD | CAD (~.06) (~.20) (—.04) 
Sex 714s" 01 R K —.11 01 12** 
` (-.15) (.01) (—.12) (—.07) (.01) G12) 
R? 22 30 30 38 14 25 n 9 2B 28 34 .38 
Goodness of : ' t 
fit Index .936 : 953 912 ' 939 
X/df 1109/332 669/332 710/243 
*os .05 ; 
** ps .0l. 
(standardized effects in parentheses) 


the absolute size of the parental coefficient does 
not differ across older and younger dyads. 
Turning to Table 3, we separated the unique 
contributions of parental attitudes and child social 
status variables as a group to the explained 
variance in the attitude equations displayed in 
Table 2, Substantial differences were found in the 
predictive power of parental attitudes across scales 
and across generations. Controlling for social 
status, grandparents predicted parents’ scores less 
well than parents predicted their young adult 
children’s scores across all three attitude scales. 
The R° increments for G1 parental attitudes on G2 
children’s scores were .15, .04, and .14 for the 
political, gender, and religious ideology scales, 
respectively. The corresponding figures for G3 


children were higher, .24, .08, and .26, respec- 
tively. Conversely, social status variables indepen- 
dently predicted slightly more of the variance in 
G2 (parents’) scores than G3 (adult children’s) 
scores, for the political and gender ideology scales. 
While not definitive, these results suggest that the 
importance of parental attitudes as determinants of 
children’s attitudes decreases with age, while'the 
importance of social structural variables as deter- 
minants of attitudes only slightly increases with 
age. 
Looking at between-scale differences, one can 
see that parents’ scores were much more predictive 
of children’s scores forthe religious and political 
ideology scales than for the gender scale. The 
predictive power of parents’ scale scores seems to 


Table 3. Decomposition of R? into Unique Contributions of Parental Attitudes and Child's Social Status Variables 


Political 
Ideology 
G1-G2 
Parental Attitude 15 
Social Status Variables — 09 
Total R* , 30 
G2-G3 
Parental Attitude 24 
Social Status Variables .08 
Total R* .38 


Gender Religious 
Ideology Ideology 
04 14 
Al : 05 
.25 28 
08 26 
.07 04 
19 .38 
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complement the degree of parent-child similarity in’ 


scale scores: Parents’ scores predicted at least 14 
percent of ttie variance in their children’s religious 
and political attitudes, even after relevant social 
status variables were controlled. Yet, . parents’ 
scores explained well under 10 percent of . the 
variance in their children’s gender ideology scores. 


This is not overwhelming evidence of direct family -. 


influence on gender attitudes. In contrast, ‘social 
structural variables explain a roughly consistent 
proportion of the variance across attitude scales. 
For example, among G2-G3 dyads, social struc- 


tural variables explain 8 percent; 7 percent, and 7- 


percent of the variance in G3 responses for 
political, gender, and religious ideology respec- 
tively. For G1-G2 dyads, structural variables 


account for 9 percent, 11 percent, and 5 percent of 


the explained variance in scale scores...Clearly,. 


ee eee i 
influence where influence is low. 


nee eer 


Our last analysis addresses the reciprocal nature of 
the attitude influence process—both parent and 
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child influence. A path model describing the model 


of the influence ‘process estimated with LISREL is 


. shown in Figure 1. It is assumed that parents’ 


social statuses affect children’s attitudes ‘only 
indirectly through parents’ attitudes. These mod- 
els were initially estimated with and without 
correlated disturbance terms. The simple uncorre- 
lated model was more parsimonious in each case, 


_ © Examination of the normalized residual correlations 
indicates that this assumption is accurate for the older 


dyads; less so for the younger dyads. For instance, 
anr daa gle dee there is evidence that parents’ 
income and education independently affect political 
ideology. However, it is plausible that these parent — 
effects are proxies for unmeasured neighborhood or 
peer-group ‘influences on young adult's: political ideol- 
ogy. It appears that parent’s marital status may also 
independently influence religions ideology, although the 
mechanism through which this effect operates is open to 


speculation. Fimally, parents’ ‘employment status may ` 


independently affect young adults’ gender ideology, 
although the effect is weak and, we suspect, confined to 


mothers’ employment status. 


Figure 1. Model of Reciprocal Influence Between Generations 
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with corresponding increases in chi-square insignif- 
icant. ; 

Table 4 displays the unstandardized estimates 
obtained from LISREL models for each attitude 
scale. The decrease in chi-squares between the 
models in Tables 2 and 4 indicate that the 
reciprocal effects models in Table 4 fit the data 
better than the parental influence models of Table 2 
(X?=7,12,21, respectively, with 2 df). The 
pattern of results weakly supports hypothesis 3, 
that parent influences decline with age while child 
influences increase with age, controlling for social 
status. Large differences appear in the pattern of 
influence between parents and children across the 
three attitude scales and across the life-span. The 
results for political ideology best support hypothe- 
sis 3. In the younger G2-G3 dyads, parent 
influence on children is significant, while child 
influence on parents is not. However, in the older 
G1-G2 dyads this pattern is reversed —-middle-aged 
children significantly influence their parents’ 
political ideology but parental influence is insignif- 
icant at this stage. For gender ideology, child 
effects on parents’ scale scores appear significant 
in both G1-G2 and G2-G3 dyads, while parent 
effects are insignificant across dyad type. This 
pattern of influence ‘‘upward’’ through the gener- 
ations challenges long held notions about the 
impact of family socialization on gender attitudes 
in adulthood. The last attitude scale, religious 
ideology, shows reciprocal influence of parents 
and children on each other among younger G2-G3 
dyads, while older dyads show only child-to-parent 
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influence. We see that, once again, parent effects 
seem to become less significant with age. 

Within LISREL, the chi-square statistic repre- 
sents the ability of the estimated parameters to 
reproduce the original variance-covariance matrix 
of the input data. The degrees of freedom represent 
the number of free sample moments (variances and 
covariances) unused in the process of estimating 
the number of parameters included in each model. 
Because the samples used are relatively large, it is 
difficult to estimate models which reproduce the 
original data well, or pravide a ‘‘good fit.” None 
of our models in Tables 2 or 4 were able to 
reproduce the original data with a probability 
greater than .05. For each model, we report the 
ratio of chi-square to degrees of freedom. For all 
scales, the chi-square ratios suggest acceptable fits 
to the data (ratios ranging from 1.99 to 3.33). The 
LISREL-generated goodness-of-fit index is also 
uniformly high for all models (1.00 indicating 
perfect fit). In addition, model fit was assessed 
using Hoelter’s (1983) critical N method. This 
method determines the sample size needed to 
reproduce the data with a given model at an 
acceptable probability level. If that critical N 
exceeds 200 per group (400, in this case), then a 
given model fits the data reasonably well. Using 
Hoelter’s criteria, all the models produce accept- 
able fits to the data (CN=431, 530, and 601 
respectively). : 

To test the significance of differences in the 
influence process between younger and older 
dyads, models were estimated in which parent- 


Table 4. Models of Reciprocal Influence on Attitudes, Controlling for Own Social Status Variables, by Dyad Type 


Political 
G1-G2 G2-G3 
Parent Child 

Parent's 

Attitude — 21 ~— 43** 
Chiki’s Attitude .27** — 11 ~~ 
Age .01** — 00 — 00 02 
Labor Force. 

Status ~ 02 .03 —.00 .06** 
Education 
Income —.01* —.00 .00 — .00 
Number of 

Children —.01 .02 .03 .08* OS 
Marital Status —.02 -.06 —.01 — .05* 12 
Sex —.03 —,15** —,20** .01 |-.03 

x? (df) 1102(330) 

xratio’ 3.33 

Goodness-of 

fit index .93 .O4 

Critical N 431.41 

*p< .05, 


** p< 01. 






TPO c T s a gt m 2? 17 02 
s< 0200: = te 0A 0 


me — a 
.21** 649 n 285% 
.01* —.01 01 00 -.00 -.01 
— 01 .08**| 02 01 02 - .05** 


—,06* —.04** —.05* 
—.01* —.01** —.01%* 00 


07** 11** i5 01 O7* = .O5e*® 11% 
—19** —12 -.07 03 —.14** — 157% — 04" 
—.21* —.2""-—10 | 07 -.08 °° .03 ,14** 
657(330) 689(241) 
1.99 2.86 
91 
601.10 
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child effects, child-parent effects, or both were 
constrained to’ be equal across dyad type. Surpris- 
ingly few significant differences were uncovered 
among any of the attitude scales when constrained 
and unconstrained models were compared. For 
political ideology, the difference in chi-square 
between the fully constrained and unconstrained 
models was 1.76, with two degrees of freedom 
gained. Thus; no statistically significant difference 
exists between the’ size of the parent effect for 
younger and older dyads or between the size of-the 
child effect for younger and older dyads. In 
addition, both the child-parent and parent-child 
effects were significantly different from zero in the 
newly estimated constrained model. The best- 
fitting constrained model for political aeology. 18 
displayed in Table 5. ` 

For gender ideology as well, the most PEA 
nious model was the fully constrained: model in 
which both parent-child and child-parent effects 
were constrained to have equal éffects across dyad 
type. However, in this constrained model, only 
child: effects on parents were significant. Finally, 
the best-fitting model for religious -ideology was a 
partially constrained model in which only child-to- 
parent influences were set equal in the two dyad 
types. When parent-child effects were also con- 
strained, the difference in chi-square between 
models rose to 6.28 with only one degree of 
freedom gained. So, the difference in elderly and 
middle ‘aged parents’ influence on children’s 
religious ideology was significant. Only middle 
aged parents’ religious attitudes significantly shaped 
their children’s religious beliefs; elderly parents 
apparently did not exert a strong independent 
influence on their children’s religious beliefs. 

Looking across best-fitting models in Table 5, it 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that significant 
child-to-parent influence is more prevalent than 
parent-to-child influence. Child-parent effects are 
significant and equal across dyad types for all three 
scales. Parent-child influences are significant in 
younger dyads for political and religious ideologies 
only; for older dyads, it is political ideology alone 
that shows significant parent-child transmission. 


Table 5. Final Estimates of Reciprocal Effects! 








parent 
Political parent’s attitude — 
ideology child’s attitude .168* 
Gender parent’s attitude — 
ideology child’s attitude 23n 
Religious parent’s attitude — 
ideology child’s attitude i bi 
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DISCUSSION ` 


This research ^as examined three issues concerning 
the transmission of attitudes across generations. 
The first involves the amount of ideological 
similarity between parents and children across 
life-course positions, as this may reflect increasing 
Status ‘similacity or the resolution of parent- 
adolescent ccnflict. Second, causal mechanisms 
underlying apparent continuity across generations 
were explored. We wished to test the possibility 
that observed similarities in attitudes are due to 
social status 3imilarities and not to socialization. 
The third issue concerns the possibility of 
reciprocal influence. Intergenerational agreement 
cah not necessarily be taken as evidence of parental 
influence. sinze observed similarity may be due to 
influence of children on their parents. Data 
addressing these issues suggest some important 
modifications of existing socialization and devel- 
opmental aging theory. 

‘The first hypothesis suggested that parent-child 
attitudes converge with advancing age; specifically 
that G1-G2 dyads would show smaller attitudinal 
differences than would G2-G3 dyads. This hypoth- 
esis was no: supported by the data. Attitude 
differences w=re small throughout the generational 
pairs, and the differences observed were the same 
in the younger (G2-G3) dyads as in the older 
(GI-G2) dyads. Some differences were manifest 
across ideolozical domains, with gender showing 
the greatest contrasts. These findings suggest that 
an uncritical use of life-course position to predict 
varying levels of parent-child difference can lead 
to overgeneralization; substantial continuity is seen 
across different points in life represented in this 
study. 

The second hypothesis attempted to disentangle 
developmental aging and status inheritance as 
sources of atitude similarity. The hypothesis that 
parents’ attitudes predict children’s attitudes, after 
controlling for children’s social status, was con- 
firmed. However, the level of parental prediction 
drops with the addition of social status variables, 
indicating the importance of status transmission 
mechanisms. Ip should be noted that parents’ 


G1-G2 G2-G3 
child parent child 
379** — 379** 
= .168* — 
O74 — 074 
e wore — 
14 — Pe d ba 
m oy ed — 


1 Since social status effects were listed in Table 4, they are omitted from this table. 
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scores are more predictive of children’s scores on 
religious and political ideology scales than on the 
gender scale. Also confirmed was the crucial 
second part of the hypothesis, that the parental 
effect would decrease in importance with age; that 
is, parental attitudes would have a stronger 
influence in G2-G3 dyads than in G1-G2 dyads. 
But social status variables do not replace parental 
influence in scales where influence is low, nor do 
they increase in predictive importance with age, as 
measured by generational position. 

The principal conclusion of our second analysis, 
that parental attitudes exert an influence indepen- 
dent of social status inheritance, and that these 
effects, though diminished, exist past early adult- 
hood, can be taken with the results of the first 
hypothesis to suggest the continuing importance of 
influence processes across generational positions. 
However, observed parent-child similarity need 
not reflect parental influence, and indeed the 
life-course or developmental aging perspective 
points to reciprocal influence as the causal 
mechanism. The third analysis estimated LISREL 
models of reciprocal influence, testing the hypoth- 
esis that child influences on parental attitudes 
increase with age, while parental influences on 
children’s attitudes decrease with age. The data did 
not confirm this hypothesis. Child influences were 
significant and equal in magnitude across younger 
and older dyads for all three attitude domains. 
However, when significant parental influence 
existed among younger generational pairs, that 
influence did tend to decline among older genera- 
tional pairs. Gender ideology, the domain affected 
most by rapid social change, showed a pattern of 
only upward transmission from children to parents 
across the generations. 

These results, taken together, suggest that while 
the extent of parent-child attitude similarity 
appears relatively stable across successive genera- 
tions, the forces generating these similarities 
appear to change over time. Direct parental 
influence declines in older generation dyads, while 
social structural variables only slightly increase in 
importance as predictors of attitudes. However, 
child influences on parents are strong in early 
adulthood, and stay strong over the life course. 
This implies that social-structural similarities and 
child influence produce parent-child similarities 
later in the life course, while reciprocal influence 
may produce more parent-child similarity in 
younger generational dyads. 

The findings of this study suggest three 
conclusions concerning the family as an agent of 
socialization over the life course. First, it is 
important to recognize relational change beyond 
primary socialization. Evidence of. significant 
inftuence upward through the generations suggests 
that the family may act as an agent of change, not 
an impediment to change as is implied by many 
conceptualizations of family socialization. 
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Second, one must examine the causal mecha- 
nisms behind observed continuity or change in 
socialization outcomes, especially those structural 
or status similarities between parents and children 
that are often undifferentiated from ‘‘parental 
influence.” Status inheritance may be, as sug- 
gested by these results, an important alternative 
route to inter-generational similarity. 

Finally, variability in the impact of parent-child 
relations across social ideologies should be acknowl- 
edged. While religious and political ideologies 
clearly emerge as areas of strong independent 
family influence, gender ideology seems less 
affected by internal family dynamics. Perhaps 
fewer competing agents of socialization exist for 
religious or political attitudes, or perhaps these 
domains are less profoundly related to daily living 
than gender ideology, giving children little reason 


' to question their parents’ beliefs. It may also be 


true that parental influence weakens during periods 
of rapid changes in social behavior. Whatever the 
source, it is clear that the family is neither a 
monolithic nor necessarily conservative source of 
influence on attitudes or beliefs past childhood. 


Appendix 1. Mean Scale Scores for each ideological 
scale by generation 


61 62 ' 63 F 
Political 3.0 2.7 2.3 47.56* 
ideology (484) (661) (779) 
Gender 2.6 2.4 2.2 10.03* 
ideology (387) (518) (597) - -? 
Religious 3.3 3.3 2.7 17.37" 
ideology (479) (645) (754) A 

(N in parentheses) 


Appendix 2. LISREL factor loadings for each attitude 


scale (constrained to be invariant across generations) 


Item # Political Gender Religious 
1 1.00 1.00 1.00 
2 1.184 .692 2.094 
3 .056 -956 1.473 
4 1.390 T76 | 2.070 
5 1.310 965 — 


4; 
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Appendix 3. LISREL generated Error and Disturbance Terms for each lateat variable (fall models displayed in 


Table 4) 
Political Gender Religious 
P’s C’s P’s C's P’s C’s 
G1-G2 attitude attitude attitude attitude attitude attitude 
disturbance (psi) 107 186 -257 -409 .164 274 
E; 1.126 J04 > 1.070 .679 275 407 
Errors Ez .613 .696 1.292 873 148 .148 
of By 1.033 1.232 836 .670 350 374 
measurement Es .596 .617 -J42 559 455 925 
Es 853 .602 . RA 614 — — 
G2-6G3 
disturbance (psi) .162 1.28 .337 472 132 .147 
1 1.004 828 745 631 339 569 
Ez .633 871 .939 .659 .237 417 
E; 1.032 1.040 .676 718 .340 .605 
Ey 719 381 42 .655 465 567 
Es 574 .139 641 550 — — 
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STRUCTURE AS PROCESS: ORGANIZATION AND ROLE* 


SUSAN LOVEGREN BOSWORTH GARY A. KREPS 
College of William and Mary 


The paradox of action and order is the foundation of a developmental theory of organization 
and role. Organization is interpreted as a structural code composed of four elements: 
domains (D), tasks (T), resources (R), and activities (A). The four elements are individually 
necessary and collectively sufficient for organization to exist. Their emergence in time and 
space depicts four stages of organizing (1—4 elements present). A derived taxonomy of forms 
of association includes 64 possible combinations and permutations of elements culminating 
in 24 organizational forms. A structural dialectic is captyred in a normally distributed 
metric of these 24 types of organizing. Six midpoint forms imoly balance or tension between 
the forces of action and order. Detailed analyses of role-making and role-playing for these 
midpoint forms follow (38 cases of an original sample of 423 instances of organization from 
15 disaster events). Four criteria are developed to distinguish between role-making and 
role-playing. Marginal distributions of role variables point to an increase in role-playing as 
each additional element of organization is enacted. However, the progressive character of 
role-playing is conditioned by emergent improvisations. These improvisations are indicative 
of role-making. Role dynamics are analyzed on their own terms and also as they relate to 


properties of organizational elements, enacting units, and disaster events. 


ORGANIZATION, ROLE, AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Organization and role are conventional sociologi- 
cal concepts. Despite their heavy use as explicit 
expressions of social structure, both remain 
underdeveloped. Each, in its own way, represents 
structure as problem of action and problem of 
order. The problem of action is one of determining 
how social units are created and sustained by 
individual thoughts and behaviors. The problem of 
order is one of determining how individual 
thoughts and behaviors are shaped and controlled 
by social units (Parsons, 1938; 1950). So defined, 
these problems are unique yet reducible to one 
another (Alexander, 1982; Collins, 1985; Shalin, 
1986). Interpreted as social action, structure is in a 
constant state of becoming something else (Berger 
and Luckmann, 1966). But the new can never be 
divorced from what is already there (Warriner, 
1970). Interpreted as social order, structure is an 
` ever-present force, one analyzed on its own terms 
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(Mayhew, 1680; 1982). But what is always there is 
constantly transforming (Strauss, 1978; Giddens, 
1979), 

Expressed as either action or order, then, social 
structure is a1 unrelenting paradox. This paradox is 
best analyzed as a dialectical process (Rossi, 1983; 
Sylvan and Glassner, 1985; Shalin, 1986). The 
various dimensions of that process are revealed by 
streams of events (Stinchcombe, 1978; Collins, 
1981; Mayhew, 1982; Wallace, 1983). If organiza- 
tion and rcle are to serve as expressions of 
structure—-irdeed if they are to be seen as 
coterminous with it—their conception and measure- 
ment must be informed by dialectical reasoning. 
That is what is attempted here. Specifically, the 
paper examines these two concepts as interrelated 
processes iz the structural drama of disaster. A 
developmental theory of organization is summa- 
rized initially (Kreps, 1983; 1985a; 1985b; 1986). 
This is followed by a multidimensional conception: 
and measurement of role-making and role-playing 
at the origins of organization. The dialectic of 
role-making and role-playing is then modeled 
illustratively with data on 38 instances of organiza- 
tion which took place during the emergency period 
of natural disasters (Kreps, 1984). The paper 
closes with a summary of key points, and an 
argument fcr form of association as an essential 
bridge between individual and social unit. 


ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In disaster oc any other setting, structure is form of 
association that is conditioned by content of 
historical events (Wolff, 1950, on Simmel). Such a 
conception is impelled by the empirical reality of 
organization as process. Four elements —domains, 
tasks, resources, and activities—are individually 
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necessary and collectively sufficient for organiza- 
tion to exist (Weller, 1969; Kreps, 1978). Domains 
(D) and tasks (T) aré structural ends of organiza- 
tion. Resources (R) and activities (A) are structural 
means. Means-ends relationships involving (D), 
(T), (R), and (A) reveal organization as ever 
emerging and changing (Merton, 1957). The four 
elements depict Parsons’ idea of analytical realism, 
and their empirical patterning illustrates Weber’s 
notion of historical ideal types (Weber, 1949; 
Adriaansens, 1980). The indicated parenthetical 
letters serve as a structural code which can be used 
taxonomically to distinguish organization from 
other classes of social structure (Kreps, 1985a). 


The Structural Code 


Domains (D) are collective representatives of 
bounded units and their reasons for being 
(Durkheim, 1938). In the circumstance of disaster, 
domains translate actual or threatened impacts as 
spheres of collective action which distinguish 
direct participants from all others. Stated or written 
in communications at the boundaries of those 
spheres of action, domains identify organization as 
open system that has power and external legiti- 
macy (Thompson, 1967).! Tasks (T) are collective 
representations of a division of labor for the 
enactment of human activities (Durkheim, 1933). 
As such, they are vocabularies of collective action 
which give it focus and interdependence (March 
and Simon, 1958). Stated or written in com- 
munciations of those who enact them, tasks 
identify organization as closed system that has 
power and internal legitimacy (Thompson, 1967). 
As things, domains and tasks are independent and 
may precede or follow each other in the unfolding 
of organization. 

Resources (R) are individual capacities and 
collective technologies of human populations 
(Durkheim, 1933; Weber, 1968; Lenski and 
Lenski, 1982). Widely varying in both kind and 
quantity, resources provide objective and subjec- 
tive requisites of collective action (McCarthy and 


1 Locating instances of organization in disaster is 
critically tied to the identification of domains (Kreps, 
1985a). Whether before or after impact, many of them 
(c.g., providing victims basic needs, damage control) are 
not predesignated. Quite often there are multiple but 
independent enactments of the same domains. Thus, 
boundary specification is a continuing methodological 
concern because discrete instances of organization are 
linked to broader networks of social units, some of which 
are doing the same thing. In this sense, domain is akin to 
the ecological concept of niche. The latter points to issues 
of power and legitimacy of single units, or the population 
of organzation of which they are members. The focus 
here is on origins of member unit. We do not address the 
problem of determining population boundaries. Moreover, 
the theory proposed is developmental rather than 
evolutionary (Carrol, 1984). | 
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Zald, 1977; Gamson et al, 1972). Their presence in 
a process as things comes to be defined with 
reference to domains and tasks. However, their 
mobilization may precede or follow either of them. 
Activities (A) are the conjoined actions of individ- 
uals and social units (Alihan, 1938; Hawley, 
1950). As things, activities both enable and are 
constrained by domains, tasks, and resources. 
Accordingly, they are no more or less important 
than the remaining elements. The term conjoined 
rather than interdependent is used advisedly 
(Wallace, 1983). All means-ends relationships 
should be grounded empirically in the flow of 
communciations (Mayhew, 1980). To respond that 
there are always tacit understandings operating is 
only to beg questions about what they are and how 
they come into being (Garfinkel, 1967; Goffman, 
1981; Collins, 1985). 

Central to the theory, each element is analyti- 
cally distinct from the others and relates equally 
with structure as unit and as process. This means 
that (1) all elements are unique expressions of 
social structure, (2) their co-presence establishes 
the existence of organization, and (3) no pattern in 
their arrangement can be assumed. Accordingly, 
all logically possible combinations and permuta- 
tions of the elements are expressed taxonomically 
as forms of association (Kreps, 1985a). A derived 
64-cell taxonomy includes 4 one-element forms, 
12 two-element forms, 24 three-element forms, 
and 24 four-element forms. While only the 
four-element forms are sufficient for organization 
to exist, the remaining 40 types represent stages in 
its origins.” 

The examples that follow illustrate the ground- 
ing of the theory in case studies of organizing in 
the aftermath of disaster. Table 1 summarizes 
purposive samples of events, transcribed inter- 
views, and organized responses that we have 
developed from spadework with the archives of the 
Disaster Research Center.? It also summarizes a 


2 The conventional factorial approach for expressing 


possible combinations of elements must be amended to 
include permutations. As is shown below, the difference 
between four-element forms like A-R-T-D and D-T-R-A 
is analytically central. This is equally true for one-, two-, 
and three-element forms that formally represent organiza- 
tion in a state of becoming. There is also one remaining 
possibility—no elements present. By the logic of the 
theory proposed here, this condition represents the 
absence of structure. 

3 The theory and findings reported here are based on 
reanalyses of data collected sy the Disaster Research 
Center (formerly of the Ohio State University and now 
the University of Delaware). Disasters are not easy to 
research (Drabek, 1970; Kreps, 1981). The Center’s 
earliest studies—largely unstructured and descriptive— 
focused on the emergency period of selected natural 
disasters in the United States. The resulting several 
thousand interviews and documents are located in the 
Center’s well-maintained archives. Studies done between 
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Table 1. Events, Interviews, and Organized Responses: Total Sample and Role Analysis Subsample 


Role Analysis 
Total Sample Subsample 
Organized 0 ized 
Events Interviews Responses Interviews Responses 
1. Alaska Earthquake 
1964 250 92 13 7 
2. Hurricane Betsy (New 
Orleans), 1965 128 36 7 4 
3. St. Paul, Minn. Floods - 
1965 50 6 2 1 
4. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tornadoes, 1965 30 7 — — 
. 5. Central South Colorado l 
Floods, 1965 58 33 3 j 3 
6. Mankato, Minn. Flood, 
1965 22 4 3 1 
7. Topeka, Kansas 
. Tornado 1966 143 64 14 7 
8. Belmond, Iowa 
Tornado, 1966 13 7 1 1 
9. Jackson, Miss. Tornado 
1966 50 8 — — 
10. Fairbanks, Alaska 
Flood, 1967 l 98 56 13 5 
11. Oak Lawn, Chicago, 
‘Tl. Tornado, 1967 59 18 4 3 
12. Jonesboro, Ark. 
Tomado, 1968 35 22 5 1 
13. Hurricane Camille 
(Gulf Coast), 1969 70 36 9 4 
14. Minot, North Dakota 
Flood, 1969 37 16 2 1 
15. Fargo, North Dakota 
Flood, 1969 19 18 1 1 
Totals 1062 423 TT 39 


-~ I earthquake — 250 interviews, 92 organized responses 


— 198 mterviews, 72 organized responses 


6 tornadoes — 330 interviews, 126 organized responses 
6 floods — 284 interviews, 133 organized responses 


1963-74 are particularly relevant for our purposes 


because data were reported on a wide range of activities 
in an effort.to document what happened during the 
emergency period. The major strength of the original 
research was the attempt to document sequences of events 
in time and space. The archives which resulted provide 
an essential foundation for studying organization and role 
as interrelated processes. The major weakness of the 
archives is that one never knows where or even if useful 
data can be found. Considerable digging is therefore 
required. Our methodology, which is reported in detail 
elsewhere (Kreps, 1985b), involves comparative case 
studies of organizing as we are able to reconstruct them 
from spadework with the archives. From 1062 tran- 
scribed interviews with informant participants and 
hundreds of related documents (meeting minutes, after 
action reports, communications logs, news accounts, 
tape-recorded direct observations), a data file of 423 
instances of organization from 15 natural disasters has 
been constructed thus far. The findings on role dynamics 
reported in this paper have been developed from further 
data production on a subsample of 39 cases from the 
original data file. 


subsample of cases we have selected for more 
detailed analysis of role-making and role-playing. 
The rationale for the selection of the latter is spelled 
out in the next section. 


The Derived Taxonomy 


The first example provided is but one of many 
types which can be positioned in the taxonomy as 
one of 24 organizational forms. It is described as 
an A-R-T-D form, with the four letters of the 
structural code respresenting 1-4 stages of organiz- 
ing. 


A, A-R, A-R-T, A-R-T-D 


An organization of search and rescue emerges 
following an earthquake. The event takes place 
without forewarning, is regional in scope, 
destructive in magnitude, and its prompt and 
secondary physical impacts are over within 
minutes to several hours. The central business 
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district and a large residential area of a major 
city are seriously damaged. Immediately follow- 
ing impact many individuals who happen to be 
in or near these areas engage in joint actions 
related to search and rescue of victims (Activi- 
ties). A few of these early responders have 
search and rescue training. Within an hour many 
search and rescue teams converge on the 
impacted areas. Both formal and informal, they 
come from city agencies, other municipalities, 
the military, and several voluntary search and 
rescue groups (Activities-Resources). A task 
structure emerges among some of these disparate 
groups within several hours after impact, with 
prominent roles played by members of a 
mountain rescue group and members of an 
emergent ‘““damage control” group (Activities- 
Resources-Tasks). The legitimacy of an inte- 
grated search and rescue operation is not 
officially recognized by city goverment officials 


until about 12 hours after impact (Activities- 


Resources-Tasks-Domain). By then it is operat- 
ing, now formally, out of the city’s public safety 
building. Formal search and rescue actions 
continue for another 24-30 hours. 


The above example suggests a sequencing of the 
code that begins with activities (A), followed by 
the mobilization of key resources (A-R), which 
then leads to the development of a division of labor 
(A-R-T), and finally to. the establishment of a 
domain that is officially recognized and legitimated 
within the impacted community (A-R-T-D). Inter- 
preted as social action, people are observed 
creating social structure when routines have been 
disrupted. Still, there is no denying the importance 


of existing structure for what is happening. . 


Interpreted as social order, both established and 


emergent units are evidenced and can be described ` 


(sui generis) aS maintaining collective life when it 
is threatened. But although these units can be 
observed as fixed entities or things, they are being 
changed by human beings. The dialectic of action 
and order is symmetrical in the sense that the 
contradiction of each is the conduit to the other. 

The perfomance of search and rescue suggests 
that social action compels social order because 
things are happening before there are collective 
representations of what is going on. However, 
there are many different paths to the achievement 
of organization. A domain may be established (D) 
and tasks socially defined (D-T) prior to the 
mobilization of resources (D-T-R) and perfor- 
mance of activities (D-T-R-A). In this circum- 
stance social order compels social action because 
collective representations of what is to ‘be done, 
and how, constrain what takes place. A second 
example from the data file illustrates just such an 
arrangement of the four elements. The domain in 
this case is evacuation during a flood. 
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D, D-T, D-T-R, D-T-R-A 


Evacuation of a potential flood plain is 
enacted by a fire department prior to impact. A 
river runs through a large metropolitan area. A 
state police unit wires the city fire department 
with information that the river is at flood level, 
that flood waters are causing considerable 
damage upstream, and that flood conditions are 
expected to reach the city within several hours. 
‘A fire department communications operator 
contacts the fire chief who then puts the fire 
department on standby alert. The fire department 
is schooled in evacuation procedures through 
pre-disaster preparedness activities. After being 
notified by the operator, the fire chief goes to 
the site of the initial city police command post 
and informs police personnel of his intention to 
evacuate low lying manufacturing and residen- 
tial areas of the city. Following this discussion 
there is agreement that the fire department will 
handle the evacuation of selected low lying areas 
(Domain). Upon receiving additional informa- 
tion from the local police and water depart- 
ments, the chief decides to divide the fire 
department’s equipment and personnel into two 
sections, one on each side of the river, to ensure 
an adequate distribution of resources for both 
evacuation and fire protection. Working through 
the normal chain of command, he orders fire 
personnel to mobilize and relocate people and 
possessions below 1000 feet from the bank on 
each side of the river (Domain-Tasks). Fire 
department personnel and equipment are then 
deployed according to the chief’s dictates 
(Domains-Tasks-Resources). While the threat- 
ened population already has been warned of 
flooding via the mass media, fire department 
personnel move door to door in order to 
evacuate all residents m the selected lowland 
areas. There is sufficient time prior to flooding 
to both evacuate those threatened and recheck 
the areas covered (Domains-Jasks-Resources- 

_ Activites). Several threatened individuals choose 
to remain anyway, arguing that they must 
protect or secure their property. Some of those 
who remain are stranded. The evacuation of 
those stranded by high water is then accom- 
plished by using fire department boats. As 
conditions become more severe, larger boats are 
requested by the fire department and several are 
volunteered. The evacuation is terminated shortly 
after impact when all those stranded have been 
successfully evacuated. in the face of consider- 
able property damage, there are no deaths or 
serious injuries resulting from the flood. 


The range of forms of organization implied by 
these two examples can be conceived of as a 
continuum: with D-T-R-A or social order at one 
extreme and A-R-T-D or social action at the other. 
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Pure social order is the cradle of Weber’s 
substantively rational actor and formally rational 
unit (Kalberg, 1980). Pure social action is the 
cradle of Durkheim’s innovative individual and 
constraining moral order (Durkheim, 1933). Thus 
both extremes capture human being and social unit 
as object and subject of each other (Rossi, 1983; 
Sylvan and .Glassner, 1985; Shalin, 1986). The 
423 organized responses identified through archi- 
val analysis fall at various points on this 
continuum. Critical for the methodolgy, even 
though most of the cases (all but 52) were enacted 
by established units of various types (i.e., they 
existed before the disaster event) existence is not 
assumed for purposes of observing organizing 
processes.. In effect, the disaster event serves as a 
social catalyst for studying the orgins of organiza- 
tion (Dubin, 1978).. With respect to theory 
building, then, the life history of organization ‘is 
circumscribed by the event and its immediate 
aftermath. Within this time frame, many existing 
units do not act at all or do unconventional things. 
Thus, neither involvement nor its precise character 
can be taken for granted. By invoking the event as 
social catalyst, we do not deny the relevance of 
pre-event conditions for what takes place. l 
Table 2 summarizes the distribution of the data 
file. While there is greater evidence of order- 


Table 2. Organizational Forms: Total Sample Social 
Order-Social Action Metric 


, Number Number .of 
Organizational Logical of Units: _ 
Forms. Metric Forms Total Sample 
D-T-R-A 6(+3) ® 167 (6 
D-T-A-R ` 5 ' 
D-R-T-A 5 (+2) (3) 53 (59) 
T-D-R-A } .« 
D-R-A-T 27 
D-A-T-R 2 
T-R-D-A 4 (+1) (5) 4 (100) 
T-D-A-R = 
R-D-T-A 67 
D-A-R-T "4 
T-R-A-D 21 
T-A-D-R 3 (0) (6) EOM ‘ (39) 
R-D-A-T 12 
R-T-D-A 4 
A-D-T-R 1 
T-A-R-D = 
R-A-D-T 15 
R-T-A-D 2(-1) (5) 13 GD 
A-D-R-T i 
A-T-D-R a! 
R-A-T-D 13 
A-T-R-D 1 (-2) (3) 4 (22) 
A-R-D-T 5 oe 
A-R-T-D 0 (—3) (1) _ 5 (5) 

Totals (24) 423" (423) 
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driven forms, this is in large part related to the 
original data collection strategy of the Disaster 
Research Center.* Despite that data collection bias, 
the relevance of improvisation comes through 
dramatically. The D-R-T-A’' and D-R-A-T types 
point to the flexible nature of task performance, 
even when damain is enacted first. The R-D-T-A 
and other resources initiated patterns suggest that 
the coexistence of need and available resources can 
initiate organtzation in the absence of a domain. 
And all of the non-D-T-R-A or A-R-T-D forms (62 
percent) indicate that social order and social action 
are related in some rather subtle ways. Such 
subtleties appzar to be most pointed for those 39 
cases in the semple that fall at the precise midpoint 
of what is termed a social order-social action 
metric (Kreps, 1985a). 5 Here no simple judgment 
can be made ebout whether the six types so located 
are either action-driven or order-driven. The forces 
of action and order are in a state of complementar- 
ity or perhads mutual tension. The following 
example illustrates one of these six types. 


T, T-R, T-R-A, T-R-A-D 


Material resources are mobilized by residents 
of one community and provided to the victims of 


4 The DRC studies focused on the functioning of local 


agencies who had obvious responsibilities in disasters 
(¢.g., police and fire departments, hospitals, departments 
of public works, voluntary agencies). The result is that 
about 60 percent of the 423 cases in the reconstructed 
data file were enacted by such units. Reported on below 
ig & subsample of 39 cases from the total sample (see 
Table 1). About 47 percent of those cases (18) were 
enacted by the above types of units. For purposes of the 
analyses repor-ed in this.paper, those units normally 
expected to be involved in emergencies are distinguished 
from all’ others. The remaining cases in the subsample 
include 3 non-emergency public bureancracies, 2 private 
firms, 1 special interest’ group, 1 military unit, 2 
radio-televisior. stations, and 11 emergent organizations. 
Often fascinating accounts of the latter are recorded in the 
archives. Moreover, the original research teams fre- 
quently were able to isolate equally interesting accounts 
of the improvisations of existing social units, many of 
whom had no pre-determined involvement in the events. 
* The key requirement for constructing the metric is to 
capture all of the transitivities between D-T-R-A or social 
order and A-R-T-D or social action. This is done in the 
following way: At the social order end of the continuum 
D precedes T, 2, and A (3 points); T precedes R and A (2 
points); and R precedes A (1 point). Given one point for 
each conforming transitivity +2+1), D-T-R-A re- 
ceives a score of six, while at the social action end of the 
continuum, A-x-T-D receives a score of zero, Beginning 
at the social action end would simply reverse the scores, 
but not change the distribution in any way. By 
subtracting a constant 3 from each derived level of social 
order or social action, the resulting metric is +3 to —3 
with a 0 midpoint. This was done to highlight where 
balance or tension between social action and social order ` 
ig greatest. 
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another. An entire region is impacted by a major 
earthquake. Although several communities suf- 
fer serious damage, some are spared. Consider- 
able concern is expressed by residents and 
leaders of one unimpacted city about the 
adequacy of assistance being provided to a small 
and isolated town that was. devastated by 
tsunamis (giant waves) that followed the earth- 
quake. A joint meeting involving representatives 
from the unimpacted city’s chamber of com- 
merce, city government, and the trucking 
industry takes place on the fourth day following 
the event. A chairman is appointed and food, 
communications, and transportation committees 
are set up (Tasks), At least 50 people are 
mobilized (I'asks-Resources) for the collection 
of food and other commodities in the unimpacted 
city. Enough supplies for three trucks and one 
other vehicle are collected over the next few 
days. A core group consisting of the unimpacted 
city’s public works director, engineer, and 
building inspector, as well as a privately 
employed architectural engineer then transport 
the supplies to the impacted town which is some 
distance away. Leaders and residents of the 
devastated town have no knowledge of this 
assistance until it arrives on site. The core group 
meets with some members of the impacted 
community’s town council and offers the 
assistance (Tasks-Resources-Activites). The fol- 
lowing day the town council meets and formally 
requests the core group to take over the 
distribution of its own resources as well as 
perform other community functions (Tasks- 
Resources-Activities-Domain). 


This third example of origins involves the 
. development of a division of labor (T), the 
mobilization of critical mass of individuals (T-R), 
the presence of conjoined actions relative to that 
division of labor (T-R-A), and, finally, the 
legitimation of what is taking place by officials of 
the devastated town (D). Unlike the first two cases, 
neither ends nor means predominate. Tasks and 
domains independently express the entity quality of 
organization. Observe the discontinuity between 
them—e.g., activities could have been delayed 
until an on-site domain was established (a 
T-R-D-A form)--yet the continuity of both with 
pre-disaster routines. The process described re- 
flects the elusive relationship between action and 
order in structure. This relationship can be 
described more fully by adding the concept of role 
to the above processual approach to organization. 
To be precise, much can be learned about the 
interrelationships of organizing, role-making, and 
role-playing from further analysis of the 39 cases at 
the midpoint of the metric depicted on Table 2. 
That analysis follows. 
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ROLE AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In benchmark studies of helping behavior, Barton 
(1970) and Taylor et al. (1970) anticipated the 
relationship between organization and role pre- 
sented here. They argued, as have many others 
since, that disasters are strategic research sites for 
comparative studies of social structure (Quarantelli 
and Dynes, 1977). Questions about how social 
structure is created and maintained remain central 
to the field (Kreps, 1984). The above three 
examples of organizing, s well as a host of others, 
document the necessity of improvisation when 
communities are disrupted by the unexpected. The 
more severe the disaster, the more important are 
these improvisations for meeting the needs of 
victims. At the same time, response to disaster 
shows how critical community routines are for 
what occurs; achieving organization is impossible 
without them. The mutual reinforcement of the old 
and the new makes for an interesting puzzle. 

Role is an important piece in the solution of that 

puzzle. Just like organization, meaningful 
conceptualization of role calls for dialectical 
reasoning. Drawing on the traditions of symbolic 
interactionism and structualism, J. Turner (1978), 
Stryker (1980), and R. Turner (1985) nicely 
summarize action and order perspectives on role. 
In so doing, they show the need for a multidimen- 
sional approach to its conception and measure- 
ment. Those role theorists taking an action 
perspective emphasize the individual and role- 
making. Those taking an order perspective empha- 
size the unit and role-playing. Combining action 
and order perspectives, the concept implies at least 
the following: social expectations of behavior, 
action as defined within the traditions of voluntar- 
ism, and forms of association in which actions and 
expectations in some manner interrelate. While the 
median self and role-taking are relevant to all of 
the above (R. Turner, 1962; 1976; 1978), the 
empahsis here is on structural manifestations of 
person-role linkages (Weinstein and Tanur, 1976; 
Weinstein, 1977; Stryker, 1980). 
_ Because the 39 cases at the midpoint of the 
metric point to balance or tension between action 
and order, they provide potentially fruitful contexts 
for preliminary investigations of role-making and 
role-playing. Each enactment of organization is 
analyzed below as a four-stage process (1, 2, 3, 
and 4 structural elements enacted). The relative 
presence of role-making and role-playing is 
assessed independently at each stage. That deter- 
mined, role dynamics at progressive stages then 
serve as dependent variables with respect to 
physical, temporal, and social characteristics of 
their occurrences. 


Conceptualization of Role-Making and 
Role-Playing 


A set of four explicit criteria has been developed 
for purposes of making judgments about role- 
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making and Tole-playing as each element of 
RENAS is enacted. The first criterion is 
` termed inconsistency versus consistency of status/role 
nexus. The focus here is perhaps the most 
conventional structural conception of role (Linton, 
1936; Handel, 1979). Status is a socially recog- 
nized category of actors. As such it serves as a 
constraint on individual behavior. To some degree, 
therefore, social expectations shape the actions of 
and toward positionally labeled individuals. These 
expectations are referred to as roles. The consis- 
tency of the status/role nexus across pre- and 
post-disaster time periods is at issue with this 
criterion. Inconsistency implies a redefinition of 
appropriate . behavior (role-making dominates), 


' while consistency suggests an understood status/role 


connection (role-playing dominates). A college 
student directing faculty during an evacuation is an 
example of the former. A faculty member directing 
students in this same. effort is an example. of the 
latter. A mixture of both role-making and role- 
playing indicates some redefining of expectations, 
but also..a degree of stability from pre- to 

-The second criterion is discontinuity versus 
continuity of role linkages. This criterion gives 
pointed attention to the relational dimension of role 
(Mead, 1934; Strauss, 1978). When multiple roles 
of a post-impact response are not connected prior 
to the event (they would be with the student-faculty 
example), new role relationships must be created 
by the participants. Role-making is being evi- 
denced in this circumstance. On the other hand, 
role-playing dominates where pre-disaster linkages 
among roles are mirrored following .impact. 
Discontinuity is exemplified by volunteer station 
wagon owners providing ambulance service as 
directed by trained medical personnel. Continuity 
is evidenced by experienced ambulance drivers 
providing the same service. Neither role-making 
nor role-playing dominates when there is a mixture 
of discontinuous and continuous role relationships. 

The third criterion is unique role performance 


versus role boundary expansion. This criterion - 


gives pointed attention to voluntarism (Parsons, 
1938; Blumer, 1969; Giddens, 1979; Alexander, 
1982; Shalin, 1986). Role-making dominates when 
no collective representation of role enactment 
exists at a given stage. An example- would be 
spontaneous search and rescue by individuals who 
happen to be in or near a heavily damaged area. 
Role-playing dominates when such representation 
does exist. An example would be search and rescue 
at this same site by anyone having relevant 
training. Both unique role performance and role 
boundary expansion imply a contradiction. The 
latter may involve innovativeness (Turner, 1980), 
but expectations of action give it focus. The former 
is the purer form of creativity, yet it is driven by 
ultimate values (e.g., altruism). Evidence of both 
unique performance’ and role boundary expansion 
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indicates that meither role-making nor role-playing 
dominates. 

The final criterion is homogeneity versus | 
heterogeneity of roles. This criterion makes an 
explicit connection between role performance and 
organizing (Thompson, 1967; Barton, 1970; Taylor 
et al., 1970; Dynes, 1970; 1986). Specifically, it 
indicates whe-her role enactments are homoge- 
neous, heterogeneous with a defined task structure, 
or heterogenedus with an undefined task struc- 
ture. The first possibility suggests that roles are 
undifferentiated and stilt in the process of being 
defined. For instance, volunteers are providing 
sandwiches fcr victims. Each participant is in- 
volved in the entire process of preparing the food 
and each develops his or her own technique for 
doing so. Rol2-making dominates in this circum- 
stance. With increased specialization and a defined 
task structure, roles are established and behavior 
dictated by sccial control. Thus, as a production 
line for preparing sandwiches is developed, there is 
a shared understanding of appropriate role enact- 
ment at each step along the line. Here role-playing 
dominates and there is continuity of role perfor- 
mance as volunteers come and go. When roles are 
heterogeneous, but a task structure is not well 
defined, there is a mixture of role-making and 
role-playing. Such is the case when some sandwich 
makers are developing a rudimentary production 
line while oth2rs are not. 


Measurement of Role-Making and Role-Playing 


The archival materials on each of the 39 cases 
falling at the midpoint of the social order-social 
action metric have been re-examined for purposes 
of measuring role-making and role-playing. Each 
criterion in the set has been scored in the following 
way: 


Inconsistensy versus consistency of pre- and 
post-disaster status/role nexus: 
l = incorsistency of pre- and post-disaster 
status/role nexus, role-making dominates 
2 = mix of inconsistent and consistent pre- and 
post-isaster status/role nexus 
3=conststency of pre- and post-disaster 
status/role nexus, role-playing dominates 
9 = uncectain 


Discontinuty versus continutiy of pre- and 
post-disaster role linkages: 
= disccntinuity of pre- and post-disaster role 
linkages, role-making dominates 
2= mix of discontinuity and continutiy of pre- 
. and post-disaster role linkages 
3=continuity of pre- and post-disaster role 
linkeges, roles dominates 
9 = uncertain 


Unique role performance versus role boundary 
expansion: 
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1=umnique role performance, role-making 
dominates 

2=mix of unique role performance and role 
boundary expansion 

3=role boundary expansion, role-playing 
dominates 

9 = uncertain 


Homogeneity versus heterogeneity of roles 
1=roles homogeneous, role-making dominates 
2=roles heterogeneous with undefined task 
structure 

3=roles heterogeneous with defined task 
structure, role-playing dominates 

9 = uncertain 


As outlined above, a score of 1 for any 
particular criterion at a given stage indicates 
role-making. A score of 3 suggests role-playing. A 
mix of role-making and role-playing is given a 
score of 2 as the. midpoint between the two 
extremes. By then adding the scores across all four 
criteria, the totals range from 4 (1 point on each of 
the four criteria: role-making dominates) to 8 (2 
points on each of the four criteria: mix of 
role-making and role-playing) to 12 (3 points on 
each of the four criteria: role-playing dominates) 
for each stage of origins. Archival data were 
insufficient for role analysis in one of the 39 
midpoint cases. With four criteria at each of four 
stages of organizing for the remaining 38 cases, a 
total of 608 judgments about role enactments had 
to be made. The attempt with all criteria was to 
make clean empirical distinctions.® 

To illustrate the measurement of role, we use the 
previously described T-R-A-D form. Tasks (T) set 
off organization. Active involvement of local 
officials is evidenced, suggesting consistency of 
the status/role nexus for these participants. How- 
ever, other community members (e.g., -trucking 
personnel) also influence the establishment of 
committees, indicating inconsistency of the status/role 
nexus for them. The first criterion is therefore 
scored 2 or a mix of role-making and role-playing. 
Similarly, while local officials, in particular, 
exhibit continuity of pre- and post-disaster role 


6 A major methodological problem here is determining 
when there is a mix of role-making and role-playing. The 
archives do not generally provide clear documentation of 
what ail participants are doing at each stage of 
organizing. The more people involved, the greater the 
methodological problem. The result is imprecision in 
determining proportions of role-making and role-playing. 
In effect, we made judgements of a mix whenever the 
dominance of role-making or role-playing was not 
absolute as depicted in the archives. Given primary data 
collection designed with this approach in mind, greater 
precision about proportions of role-making and role- 
playing would be possible. But whether it is role or 
organization, attribute thresholds of presence are analyti- 
cally critical. Debates about these thresholds are therefore 
essential. 
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linkages, there was little or no continuity for many 
of those involved in settng up a task structure 
(e.g., an architectural engineer and truckers). A 
score of 2 on the second criterion indicates that 
neither role-making nor role-playing dominates. 
With respect to the third criterion, while familiar 
roles are being expanded by those involved in the 
city government and the chamber of commerce, 
other participants are enacting unique roles related 
to the emergency. For example, a bank president 
and an employee of an electrical firm are members 
of a core group which establishes committee 
subdivisions. The score is again 2 or mixed 
role-making and role-playing. With respect to the 
fourth criterion, the evidence indicates that a wide 
variety of roles are part and parcel of an emergent 
division of labor. Roles are being differentiated 
and well-defined, pointing to a score of 3 or 
role-playing. The aggregate score across the four 
criteria is 9 for the first stage of organizing. The 
score indicates that both role-making. and role- 
playing are being evidenced. l 

At the second stage a task structure exists and 
precedes the mobilization of personnel and equip- 
ment to carry it out (T-R). As in the first stage, 
there is a mix (score af 2) of inconsistent and 
consistent status/role nexus. The former is evi- 
denced by mobilizing volunteers to obtain food, 
fuel, and medical supplies at no charge from local 
venders. The latter is documented by the city 
manager requisitioning several city-owned trucks 
for picking up supplies and equipmerit. More 
people are now becoming involved in the response. 
The resulting mix (score of 2) of discontinuous and 
continuous role linkages is more apparent but less 
precise at this second stage as a sheer function of 
the number of partipants mobilized to obtain 
commodities. Some unique role performance 
continues to take place because confusion remains 
about precisely what the impacted community will 
need and how to get it. There is no evidence of 
attempts to contact officials from the devastated 
coastal town. Thus, notwithstanding the presence 
of a division of labor, many people are enacting 
new roles and improvising to do so. Others are 
operating within the constraints of roles defined at 
stage 1 (score of 2). Finally, a differentiated and 
well-defined task structure remains intact and 
viable at stage 2 (score of 3). The aggregate score 
across the four criteria is 9, again indicating a mix 
of role-making and role-playing. 

To conserve space we truncate stages 3 and 4 of 
this case. As the commodities are being collected 


.and transported to the disaster site (T-R-A), 


role-playing tied to the response becomes increas- 
ingly important. Much of what is happening is 
impelled by prior improvisation as well as shared 
values related to helping the devastated community. 
Continued role-making relates to contacts between 
a core group, the military, and an acting mayor. 
The aggregate score across the four criteria is 9 for 
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stage 3. Role-playing predominates at stage 4 
(aggregate score of 12). The key boundary 
spanning roles here link goverment officials of 
impacted to assisting communities. There is both 
consistency of status/role nexus and continuity of 
role relationships. There is no evidence of unique 
role performance at this point. Pre-defined tasks 
related to the distribution of commodities are DOW 
being implemented. 

We are dealing with organization as crescive 
chain of events. Accordingly, the contexts for 
judgments about ‘role-making and role-playing 
change as each additional element comes into play. 
Pivotal, of course, is establishing spatial and 
temporal discontinuity in the emergence of the four 
elements (Wallace, 1983). Certainly the greater the 
number of participants and the more circumscribed 
the emergence of organization in time and space, 
the more difficult it is to make diachronic 
distinctions. Yet all forms of association have life 
histories. It is important to grapple with defining 
precisely what these forms are and how they come 
into being (McKelvey, 1982). The theory pre- 
sented here is apropos of Stinchcombe’s (1968) 
distinction between the origins of systems and their 
maintenance. His focus is on the “latter and 
reciprocal causation (Faia, 1986). Our focus is on 
the former and stages of development (Kimberly 
and Miles, 1980). 


ILLUSTRATIVE MODELING OF 
ROLE-MAKING AND ROLE-PLAYING 


This section summarizes the results of exploratory 
modeling that informs a better understanding of the 
dynamics of organization and role. Role-making 
and role-playing at the origins of organization 
serve as dependent variables in a series of bivariate 
and multivariate analyses. Marginal distributions 
of composite role scores are summarized initially. 
This is followed by a discussion of possible 
correlates of role that have been measured from the 
archives. Statistical relationships between role 
scores and their correlates are then presented and 
discussed. 


Marginal Distributions of Role-Making and 
Role-Playing 


As measured above, role can be expressed as a 
continuum, with lower scores indicating greater 
degrees of role-making and higher scores indicating 
greater degrees of role-playing.” Table 3 presents 


7 The continuum can also be represented as a 
polytomous variable which subsumes three dimensions: 
role-making dominates; mixed role-playing and role- 
making; and role-playing dominates. For purposes of the 
illustrative modeling reported in the next section, we 
replicated everything presented there with different cut 
points to make sure that findings were not artifactual. 
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Table 3. Rale-Making to Role-Playing Distribution by 
Stage of Origins 


Role-Making and 


Role-Playing Scores Element Stages 
1 2 3 4 
4 — 2 — — 
5 5 — — — 
6 2 — 1 — 
7 4 — — — 
8 4 2 2 l 
9 2 5 6 — 
10 5 8 10 3 
11 4 9 9 12 
12 12 12 10 22 
Totals 38 38 38 38 


composite scores, by element stage, for the 38 
cases reported on in this paper. A score of 4 
represents role-making in pure form; a score of 8 
does the same for mixed role-making and role- 
playing; and a score of 12 indicates uniformity of 
role-playing. The marginals point to the increasing 
momentum of role-playing as organization is 
enacted. Notice the wider distribution of scores at 
the first stage (one-element form). In spite of the 
bias of the primary data collection (see footnote 4), 
18 percent of th2 cases give evidence of considerble 
role-making (scores of 6 or less); and 39 percent 
give evidence cf a substantial mix of role-making 
(scores of 8 tc 10). All role-playing at stage 1 
involves an extension of pre-disaster routines. 
However, subsequent role-playing (stages 2, 3, 
and 4) may have little to do with these routines for 
criteria 3 (role boundary expansion versus unique 
role performance) and 4 (homogeneity-heterogen- 
eity of roles of Eey participants). Here it is possible 
for role-playing to be completely circumscribed by 
the response and the event. 

Role-playing increases as organization comes 
into being. Yet interestingly enough, what might 
be termed ‘‘perfect role-making’’ (a score of 4) is 
documented twice during the second stage (2 
elements presert). The organizational forms of the 
two cases having scores of 4 are the same 
(R-D-A-T). Neither unit existed prior to the event, 
and both evidenced role-making at stage one 
(scores of 5 in both cases). This was followed by 
an increase in role-making associated with crystaliza- 
tion of domain. In one case, role-making resulted 
from public announcement of a domain before it 
was internally defined and legitimated. In the other 
case, a group cf volunteers created a domain that 
was then endorsed externally. These and many 


Given the negat:ve skewness in the data, the effort 


throughout was © create statistically manipulable mar- 
ginal splits that retained meaningful substantive distinc- 
tions (see Bosworth and Kreps, 1984). 
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other examples point to the rapidly changing 
circumstances of the emergency period. It is 
because each stage is examined independently of 
the others—and scores judged only in terms of 
those elements present—that the fluid nature of 
role dynamics can be captured. 

It is possible for role-playing to dominate early 
in the process, while role-making comes into play 
later on. As is suggested in later findings, much of 
this appears to be related to problems associated 
with the emergence of the elements. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the marked movement towards role- 
playing from the first to second stages, and at each 
subsequent stage, is associated with residual 
role-making. The blending of socially expected 
and improvised role performance is evidenced by 
the considerable mixing of role-making and 
role-playing (scores of 8-10) at both the second 
(39 percent) and third (47 percent) stages. Thus 
even as collective representations of what is 
happening become more clearly articulated in the 
flow of communications (Mayhew, 1980), circum- 
stances continue to call for flexibility and improvi- 
sation. By the final stage, when all four elements 
of organization are in place, role-playing takes 
over. 

Given the major skewness in the data, con- 
tinuum scores at each of the first 3 stages are 
recoded as trichotomies for stages 1 and 2, and a 
dichotomy for stage 3. At stage 1 scores are 
collapsed into three ordinal categories: those below 


Table 4. Correlates of Role-Making and Role-Playing 


CORRELATE TYPE 
Element Characteristics 
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the midpoint (scores of 4, 5, 6, 7) evidence greater 
to decreasing role-making and an increasing mix of 
role-making and role-playing (recoded 1, N= 11); 
scores of 8, 9, and 10 evidence greater to 
decreasing mix and increasing role-playing (recoded 
2, N=11); and scores of 11 and 12 evidence in- 
creasingly greater degrees of role-playing (recoded 
3, N=16). The higher the score, the greater the 
degree of role-playing. The same procedure is 
followed for stage 2 recoding (N’s of 2, 15, and 21 
respectively). Stage 3 has only one score evidenc- 
ing role-making. That score and mixed role- 
making and role-playing (scores of 6, 8-10, 
N= 19) are separated dichotomously from role- 
playing scores (11, 12, N=19). The predomi- 
nantly mixed scores are recoded 2 and the 
role-playing scores are recoded 3. The above 
recoding procedure creates reasonable marginal 
splits while still retaining the substantive integrity 
of the continuum (see footnote 7). Because of the 
small sample and dominance of role-playing at. 
stage 4, no statistical annlysis of the final stage is 
reported below. 


Correlates of Role-Making and Role-Playing 


Table 4 summarizes correlates of role and their 
measurement from the archives. The three general 
types are characteristics of (1) organizational 
elements, (2) enacting units, and (3) disaster 
events. While many variables are included on the 


MEASUREMENT 


First Appearing Element 
Timing of First Element 


Domaim Problem 

Task Problem 
Resource Problem 
Activities Problem 
Enacting Unit 
Characteristics 

Type of Enacting Unit 
Size of Unit 


Preparedness 

Complexity of Response 
Concern for Victims 
Social Network Relevance 


Number of Network Links 
Time Network Established 


Event Characteristics 
Length of Forewarning 


Magnitude-Scope of Impact 


R or A=0 (N=17); D or T=1 (N=21) 

Hours from Impact: 1~2=1 (N= 12); 3—24=2 (N= 10); 25~72=3 
(N= 11); more than 72=4 (N=5) 

No=1 (N= 20); Yes, Maintenance = 2 (N=9); Yes, Origins = 3 (N=9) 

No= 1 (N = 20); Yes, Maintenance = 2 (N=7); Yes, Origins=3 (N= 11) 

No=1 (N= 25); Yes, Maintenance = 2 (N=9); Yes, Origins =3 (N=4) 

No=1 (N= 12); Yes, Maintenance = 2 (N=7); Yes, Origins =3 (N = 19) 


Non-Emergency = 0 (N= 20); Emergency = 1 (N= 18) 

Number of Participants: 9 or fewer= 1 (N=6), 10-202 (N=11); 
21-50 = 3 (N= 10); Over 50=4 (N= 11) 

No Formal Preparedness = 1 (N=24); Formal Preparedness =2 (N = 14) 

4 or fewer Tasks = 1 (N= 17); more than 4 Tasks =2 (N=21) 

Not expressed in communications =0 (N = 15); expressed in 
communications = | (N = 23) 

Links: local, state, or national =0 (N = 25); Self contained at initiation = | 
(N= 13) 

None =0 (N= 13); 1-3 = 1 (N=19); more than 3=2 (N=6) 

Established prior to event=0 (N=21); Specific to the event=1 (N= 17) 

Metropolitan: No=0 (N= 14); Yes=1 (N=24) 

No disaster experience, few threats = 1 (N= 6); No disaster experience, 
several threats = 2 (N= 21); One or more disasters = 3 (N=11) 


Earthquakes = 1 (N= 7); Tornadoes = 2 (N= 11); Floods =3 (N= 12); 
Hurricanes = 4 (N = 8) 
Severity: Low =0 (N= 12); High=1 (N=26) | 
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list, they are by no means exhaustive. The table 
represents only what the Disaster Research Center’s 
archives have yielded thus far. Some correlates 
derive directly from the organizational theory 
proposed earlier. Others are informed by main- 
Stream disaster and organizational research. The 
archives are very uneven and difficult to work 
with. Often crude ordinal ranges are the best that 
can be extracted from the available materials. 
What is involved throughout, therefore, is prelim- 
inary theory building and not hypothesis. testing. 
Correlations among the 18 potential correlates are 
found in the appendix. Their relationships with 
role scores are discussed in the next section. We 
precede that with a brief examination of Table 4 
and our reasons for selecting the variables aayo 
there. 

Element characteristics include the sequencing 
of ends (D, T) and means (R, A) of organization, the 
timing of the first appearing element relative to 
impact, and any element problems occuring during 
the course of the response. With respect to 
sequencing, we felt that forms initiated by ends 
would evidence greater degrees of role-playing, 
and forms initiated by means would evidence 
greater degrees of role-making. Such relationships 
are consistent with the logic of action and order 
developed earlier. With respect to timing, disasters 
are non-routine events. Responses to them neces- 
sarily will be non-routine to some extent, regard- 
less of when they occur relative to impact. We 
suspected that those responses beginning immedi- 
ately before or after impact might reveal different 
role enactment as a simple function of the 
constraints of time. Finally, problems related to the 
four elements were recorded for the entire life 
history of the 38 cases examined.® The archives do 
not always provide sufficient information to 
pinpoint whether the problem took place at the four 
Stages of origins or sometime later. The scoring 
therefore tries to capture both the presence of a 
problem and the increasing likelihood that it 
occurred at origins. Organizational problems call 
for innovativeness. Perhaps the latter is revealed 
by role-making. 

Enacting unit characteristics provide profiles of 
the units themselves, their social networks, and the 
communities which surround them. The type of 
enacting unit (see footnote 4), size, disaster 
preparedness, and complexity of tasks depict 


$ For example, any questioning of the appropriateness 
of an enacting unit’s involvement in the event was 
recorded as a domain-related problem. Confusion or 
conflict about how things were being done was recorded 
as a task problem. Depletion of resources related to the 
response (e.g., damaged equipment or losses of person- 
nel) was recorded as a resources-related problem. 
Finally, disruption of activities (e.g., blocked access, 
overloaded communications, secondary impacts) was 
recorded as an activities problem. 
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organization es closed system of collective action 
(Thompson, 1967; Perrow, 1979). Size is a 
standard measure in organizational research (Hall, 
1982). Preparedness was documented by written 
disaster plans or formal training. The preparedness 
did not have to be tied to the type of event which 
struck the community. We thought that regardless 
of how vague preparedness was, the very exercise 
of it might increase role-playing during the 
emergency. Tae cut point on complexity (tasks) is 
arbitrary and reflects the fact that beyond the 
identification >f four tasks, precision about outside 
parameters brzaks down. The resulting distinction 
obviously is very crude. As can be seen from the 
earlier case descriptions, more general yet distinct 
tasks are represented in the archives. This is in 
keeping with Durkheim’s (1938) notion of collec- 
tive representations as vocabularies of action 
(March and Simon, 1958). 

Participant concerns for victims and the rele- 
vance, numbz2r, and timing of social networks 
represent the enacting unit as open system of 
collective action (Thompson, 1967; Aldrich, 1979). 
Concern for victims is a normative factor used to 
sustain interection among participants (Barton, 
1970; Dynes, 1970). The archives document such 
concern in bcth formal and informal communica- 
tions for some of the cases. We felt that altruism— 
as ultimate value—might be related to role- 
making. -Any instance of organization may be 
linked in varous ways to a broader network of 
social units. Three possibilities were examined. 
First, we determined whether the response was 
largely self-contained at origins or linked with 
other local, state, or national units. Second, we 
measured the number of network linkages, with 
precision about outside parameters breaking down 
at scores higher than 3. Third,.thoses cases where 
the networks were uniformly established after the 
event were distinguished from those where some to 
all linkages were established prior to the event. All 
three measures point to differences in the complex- 
ity of the social environment. We suspected that 
enactments within extant, larger, and new net- 
works would exhibit some strain toward role- 
making. 

Finally, we sought to distinguish differences in 
the type and disaster experience of the impacted 
community im which organizing took place. The 
distinction betveen metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
communities measures differences in their human 
and material ~esources. Disaster experience repre- 
sents differenzes in cultural heritage as that relates 
at least generelly to the circumstances of the event. 
Both measures point.to advantages in dealing with 
unusual circumstances of disaster (Wright and 
Rossi, 1981). We felt that the presence of those 
advantages might be reflected in role performance: 
role-playing because of a reduced need to impro- 
vise; role-making because of physical, social, and 
cultural wherewithal to do so if necessary. 
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Event characteristics highlight temporal, physi- 
cal, and spatial dimensions of impact (Dynes, 
1970; Perry, 1982; Kreps, 1984). Length -of 
forewarning measures increasing time to get ready. 
In order of listing, earthquakes, tornadoes, floods, 
and hurricanes indicated longer time lags between 
cues and impact. Our suspicion here was that time 
might provide an opportunity for innovation and 
role-making. Magnitude and scope of impact 
measure the severity of the event. Five of the 
events we studied were more massive in terms of 
their physical magnitude (deaths, injuries, and 
damages) and/or geographic scope of impact. 
Cases associated with these events were distin- 
guished from all others. Our thought here was that 
role-making would be impelled by the degree of 
physical and social disruption (Fritz, 1961; Kreps, 
1984). 


Patterns of Association Between Role-Making, 
Role-Playing and their Correlates 


Role-making to role-playing at the origins of 
Organization serves as the dependent variable in a 
series of correlation and regression analyses, 
broken down by stages 1-3 of organizing. To 
repeat, relative absence of variance precludes 
analysis of stage 4. The findings are presented on 
Table 5. The table does three things. First, it arrays 
all bivariate correlations that are statistically 
significant at the .10 level by stage. Positive signs 
reveal a strain toward role-playing. Negative signs 
indicate a strain toward role-making. Of the 18 
potential correlates of role-making and role- 
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playing 14 operate at one or more stages of origins. 
Those that do not (domain problems, resources 
problems, type of enacting unit, and magnitude- 
scope of impact) are indicated by dashed lines. The 
table then presents partial standardized regression 
coefficients for a second subset of correlates that 
meet a .10 significance criterion for adding 


‘variables to equations. The majority of coefficients 


identified is at the .05 level or better. While our 
interests are exploratory rather than predictive, the 
data reduction approach is reasonable given the 
relatively small number of cases (38) in the 
sample. In particular, stepwise techniques were 
employed in regression analyses to lower the ratio 
of variables to cases in equations. In effect, we 
tried to balance the search for insights with concern 
about Type I error. Finally, the variance explained 
by the subset of statistically significant partials is 
included for each stage. 

Stage I findings indicate that if the first element 
initiated is D or T (the latter for ali but one of 21 
cases), there is a much greater degree of 
role-playing. This suggests that the early presence 
of a collectively represented division of labor—or 
what might be termed shared communications of 
how a response is being enacted—provides a 
strong indication of the extent to which pre-disaster 
routines guide behavior during the emergency. 
Additional evidence of role-playing is associated 
with disaster preparedness, when the response is 
largely self-contained as opposed to linked with a 
broader social network at origins, and when the 
response takes place in metropolitan as opposed to 
non-metropolitan communities. 


Table 5. Correlation and Regression Findings: Role-Making and Role-Playing Continuum 


Stage 1 


Correlates r Beta 


Role Stagell 
Role Stage 2 
First ing Element 65 65 
Timing of First Element 

Domain Problem — m 
Task Problem 
Resource Problem ~ m 
Activities Problem 

Type of Enacting Unit — ~ 
Size of Unit 


Preparedness 

Complexity of Response 
Concern for Victims 

Social Netowork Relevance 
Number of Network Links 
Time Network Established 
Community Type 

Di : 


l 
BR 


Id 
BRESe 


I 


Length of Forewarning 
Magnitude-Scope of Impact sas 
Constant 1.53 


Reduced Form R? 42 


Stage 2 Stage 3 
Sig r Beta Sig r Beta Sig 
a 59 0606 41 
49 55 000 
001 40 26 
—.38  —.40 O01 
—,28 2 
—.33 —~.22 083 
39 32 007 
-.22 -—.23 062 
~ 22 
32 —.22 050 
23 
~49 -.24 051 
ae 
= 
1.88 1.99 
.61 .66 
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Disaster preparedness points to pre-defined role 
obligations which are called forth, by the occur- 
rence of the unusual. It appears that. at.this earliest 
stage of organizing, the increased clarity of role 
demands resulting from preparedness decreases.the 
probability of role-making. Still, it does not 
preclude the possibility of flexibility when 
unanticipated circumstances arise later on. Partici- 
pants in self-contained responses have fewer 
opportunities to redefine appropriate behavior. 
Thus, they are more likely to respond on the basis 
of established practices. Finally, the ratio of 
disaster impacts to remaining resources tends to be 
lower in metropolitan communities. Routines are 
less severely disrupted and emergency response is 
more likely to take place with reference to them, 

The findings also point clearly to the dynamics 
of role-making at stage 1. As noted on Table 5, the 
greater the likelihood of task contingencies at 
origins, the- greater the evidence of role-making. 
The correlation implies elemental attempts . to 
improvise a division of labor in the face of unusual 
demands. A similar strain toward role-making is 
evidenced when the task structure is more 
complex, when the social network of the enacting 
unit is emergent or larger, and when the broader 
community has been threatened or directly im- 
pacted before. The latter finding is perhaps the 
most interesting. Note from the Appendix that 
communities with more experience tend to have 
more severe events (r=.31). We conclude that 
while preparedness increases clarity about what is 
to be done (role-playing), experience serves as 
tacit cultural resource which enhances flexibility 
(role-making). There is ‘no question that both 
clarity and flexibility are needed during the 
emergency period. 

Obviously much has been made of largely low to 
moderate bivariate correlations. We think this is 
justified—particularly at this first stage in the 
process—in an attempt to empirically relate 
organizing with role. The key finding is the 
presence of ends (T or D) as first appearing 
element. It alone accounts for over 40 percent of 
the variance in role; no other variable meets the 
minimum requirement for inclusion in the regres- 
sion equation. At least at this first stage, then, the 
apparent result of ends as first element is enhanced 
clarity about what is happening. This same 
variable is positively related with type of unit 
(emergency-relevant), preparedness, and self-con- 
tained response (see the Appendix). The underly- 
ing pattern in such relationships is social order and 
role-playing. Ends as first appearing element is 
also inversely related with a number of variables 
which at this or later stages of origins seem to 
enhance innovation (complexity of tasks, length of 
forewarning, timing of first element, the size and 
newness of social networks, and community 
disaster experience). The underlying pattern in 
such relationships is social action and role-making. 
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Stage 2 findings indicate that role-playing at 
Stage 1 relates.strongly to its counterpart as the 
second. element of organization comes into play. 
This is documented at both bivariate and mutivari- 
ate levels. Recall from the marginals that role- 
playing is increasing at the second: stage. The 
forces of order are building momentum. Interest- 
ingly, the presence of ends as first appearing 
element cont.nues to show a positive association 
with role-playing. But it is far less powerful and 
does not make the regression equation. Prepared- 
ness and cccurrence of the response in a 
metropolitan community are no longer signifi- 
cantly correleted with role-playing. Only self-con- 
tained responses continue to show: a residual 
positive correlation; and one that: does not make 
the regression equation. . These findings suggest 
that pre-disaster routines remain important but their 
control weakens as organization unfolds. We 
conclude that these routines become less relevant 
as the unique: demands of the situation call for new 
forms of sccial action. Recall the substantial 
remaining mix. of role-making and role-playing at 
the second 3tage. What is implied here is an 
intriguing admixture of routine practices, emergent 
constraints, end continuing attempts to innovate. 

With regard to the latter, there is also consis- 
tency of role-making findings from stage 1 to stage 
2. Specificaly, task contingencies, more complex 
task structures and emergent social networks 
continue to 5e associated with role-making. But 
only the latter makes the regression equation. And 
while the number of social network linkages is no 
longer a statistically significant correlation, the 
direction of its relationship is consistent with that 
found in stage 1 (see Appendix). These findings 
again point to elemental attempts to improvise a 
course of action. What appears to be developing, 
however, is a facilitating mix of the old and the 
new as the response unfolds. In addition, partici- 
pant concern for victims is newly associated with 
role-making in both correlation and regression 
analyses. This finding recalls Durkheim's discus- 
sion of the moral order. Disaster disrupts the 
rational character of social routines and reveals 
their foundation in the non-rational social bond. 
The results are innovative attempts at organized 
altruism that are consistent with ultimate values. 

By stage 3 role-playing is becoming more and 
more eviden:. To repeat, however, much of it is 
specific to the response and not tied to pre-disaster 
routines. As noted on Table 5, the continuity of 
role-playing >etween stages 1 and 2 is sustained for 
stage 3. This is evidenced in both correlation and 
regression aralyses. With regard to the latter, stage 
1 role scores are dropped to eliminate problems of 
multicolinearity. Ends as first appearing element is 
again associeted with role-playing, but the relation- 
ship weakens further. The findings lend additional 
support for tie conclusion drawn earlier. Namely, 
pre-disaster routines are enmeshed with new 
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structural constraints and continuing oe 
tions: 

Two other variables—type of community ‘and 
size of enacting unit—are also associated with 
role-playing. The finding for the former is 
consistent with stage 1. Our interpretation there 
was that disasters are less disruptive of routines in 
metropolitan communities because of lower impact 
ratios. That conclusion is sustained. Size of 
enacting unit is newly appearing in both correlation 
and regression findings. In one sense, this is not 
surprising. The greater the number of participants, 
the greater the need for predictability about what 
they are doing. But what is surprising is the 
delayed appearance of what has become a standard 
variable in organizational research. Most studies of 
organization simply assume its existence. Our 


research illustrates how size impels organization 


developmentally as instrument of control. 

Other variables, some appearing earlier and 
some only now, help to unravel residual role- 
making at stage 3. Greater length of forewarning, 
task problems, activities problems, and greater 
time difference between impact and first appearing 
element are associated with role-making. The latter 
two variables also make the regression equation. 
These findings suggest that there is a continuing 
need to improvise as organization is enacted, and 
that time is a scarce resource for doing so. Notice 
also that preparedness is now associated with 
tole-making in both correlation and regression 
enalyses. At stage 1 it had been associated with 
role-playing. This finding supports the idea that 
preparedness has dual value. First, it increases 
clarity about what to do early in the process. 
Second, it is a resource for flexibility as 
crganization unfolds. In the latter sense, prepared- 
mess operates as tacit cultural advantage, in a 
manner similar to disaster experience. In Weberian 
terms, perhaps preparedness supports the require- 
ments of both formal and substantive rationality. 

Although not grounded in the nomenclature of 
role, this is precisely the argument made in an 
earlier monograph by Dynes et al. (1972). They 
noted, and this has been confirmed by several 
others (e.g., Rossi et al., 1982; Drabek et al., 
1983), that sensitivity to hazards is generally low 
at state and particularly local levels in the United 
States—until there is an emergency. The prepared- 
ness that takes place generally is not substantial. 
The primary reasons are the infrequency of events, 
the absence of resources and constituencies to 
promote hazard awareness and mitigation, and 
considerable uncertainty about how much of either 
is actually needed. Our findings suggest that a 
modicum of preparedness and experience can make 
a difference in the aftermath of the unlikely. It is 
possible that too much of either breeds false 
confidence. Comparative studies of response to a 
variety of hazards appear to be necessary. Such 
studies imply an important contribution of socio- 
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logical theory to public policy (Perrow, 1984; 
Short, 1984). 


SUMMARY AND FINAL COMMENTS 


We have argued that dialectic reasoning informs an 
interrelated theory of organization and role. 
Organization is defined as a structural code having 
four elements: domains (D), tasks (T), resources 
(R), and activities (A). An empirically grounded 
taxonomy specifies the origins of organization as 
falling on a continuum of order-driven to action- 
driven forms of association (D-T-R-A to A-R-T-D ). 
Four criteria then represent a multidimensional 
approach to role as organization emerges (1—4 
elements present). These criteria are empirically 
grounded for 38 instances of organization that 
point to balance or tension between action and 
order. Marginal distributions of role-making and 
role-playing evidence an increase in the latter as 
each additional element of organization is enacted. 
However, the progressive character of role-playing 
is embedded with improvisation and role-making. 

Role has been analyzed on its own terms and as 
it relates to a variety of correlates. The statistical 
analyses show role-making and role-playing are 
both unique and reducible to one another. Their 
respective uniqueness is most sharply demarcated 
when the first element of organization is enacted. 
The unusual circumstances of disaster disrupts 
social routines and requires new definitions of 
appropriate behavior. The role-making that results 
is associated with task contingencies, a more 
complex division of labor, greater disaster experi- 
ence in the impacted community, and larger or 
emergent social networks. However, such role- 
making does not preclude early reliance on 
community routines. Even as structure is being 
created to meet the unique demands of disaster, 
much role-playing is being evidenced as external 
force which molds the actions of participants. This 
is especially apparent when the first element of 
organization is T or D, when the response is 
self-contained rather than boundary spanning, 
when there has been formal preparedness, and 
when the broader community has ample resources 
with which to respond. 

Role-playing increases just as role-making 
continues with the unfolding of organization at 
stages 2, 3, and 4. Several relevant variables at 


stage 1 continue to operate at subsequent stages, 
and new variables come into play. Most notable of 


the new correlates are participant concerns for 


victims (role-making), the timing of the first 
element (role-making), activities problems (role- 
making), and the size of the enacting unit 
(role-playing). Finally, while preparedness had 
been associated with role-playing early in the 
process, it later shows some connection with 
role-making. This dual role of preparedness—one 
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that is captured developmentally—smacks of a 
balancing of formal and substantive rationality. 

To conclude, we have presented an exercise in 
conceptualization and measurement (Blalock, 1979). 
Our work suggests that a developmental theory of 
organization becomes more powerful by adding the 
concept of role to it. Whether the focus is 
organization or role, the requirement is conceiving 
and observing social process. Neither concept is 
more important than the other. Neither concept is 
necessarily micro or macro. In the end, all 
sociological concepts require descriptions and 
explanations of the forces of action and order. 
Therein lies the puzzle of social structure (Alexander, 
1982). 

Social structure is no more or less than streams 
of events. Any description or explanation of such 


events calls forth three unique yet reducible ' 


realities. The first is the human being, which is a 
convenient place to start, but not a more basic 
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building block than the others. The second is the 
social unit, which enables and is conditioned by 
the actions of ìuman beings in time and space. The 
third is the form of association, which is the 
linking mechanism between human being and 
social unit. Absent the human being and there can 
be no social uait. Absent the social unit and there 
can be no human being. Absent the form of 
association and there is no way to observe the 
paradox of the separate existence and mutual 
reduction of human being and social unit. It makes 
no difference whether the paradox is expressed as 
conflict or solidarity —both are omnipresent. Exploit- 
ing the paradox can lead to better understandings 
of what the world is like. Our modest directive is 
simply this: describe forms of association to 
capture the paradox of structure. Once described, 
explain these forms with reference to characteris- 
tics of human beings and social units who enact 
them. 
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USING ADJUSTED CROSSTABULATIONS TO INTERPRET 
LOG-LINEAR RELATIONSHIPS* 


ROBERT L. KAUFMAN 
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Boston College 


This paper extends the utility of log-linear analysis by presentiag a new way to interpret its 
parameters. We focus on explaining and trying to solve the interpretational problems arising 
from the difficulty of distinguishing between absolute and relative comparisons that are 
embedded in a set of log-linear parameters as well as in odds ratios constructed from the 
parameters. As a solution, we propose a technique for calculatmg adjusted crosstabulations 
from log-linear results. Our solution provides a more intuitive and comprehensible method 
for presenting and discussing results, especially for resolving the issue of absolute versus 
relative comparisons. As an illustration, we analyze a data set on unemployment, using 
polytomous dependent and independent variables. We utilize these results to highlight some 
of the problems of common odds-ratio interpretations of paramezers and to describe in detail 
the application and interpretation of the method of constructing adjusted crosstabulations. 


Log-linear analysis was developed as a more 
powerful technique for the analysis of multivariate 
tables of categorical variables. It was specifically 
designed to deal with some of the problems that 
plagued users of crosstabulations. One of the major 
drawbacks to the traditional crosstabulation ap- 
proach is the difficulty of controlling for the effects 
of more than a single other variable. This is often 
due to small sample sizes within cells of a 
crosstabulation entailing further control variables. 
In addition, since there is no direct test of the 
significance of the effect of a single independent 
variable, it is difficult to interpret the import of a 
series of crosstabulations of two variables within 
the categories of other control variables. Instead, 
there are as many test statistics as there are 
combined categories of the control variables. Thus, 
it is often unclear whether an effect is produced by 
an independent variable or through its interaction 
with control variables. 

Goodman (1970, 1972a, b) presented the first 
comprehensive treatment of log-linear analysis as a 
response to the problems of crosstabular analysis. 
About the same time, logistic analysis was 
developed as an alternative to crosstabular analysis 
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for the case where the dependent variable is 
categorical and the independent variables are 
interval (Bishop et al., 1975; Fienberg, 1980; 
Nerlove and Press, 1973).! Log-linear analysis, 
developed for the situation where all of the 
variables are categorical, overcame most of the 
problems of ccosstabular analysis. Log-linear 
analysis provides better and, more appropriate 
statistical tests. |t provides a global test for each 
independent variable rather than a series of tests as 
was the case for srosstabular analysis. In addition, 
the results allow for a test of main effects separate 
from interaction effects. Moreover, log-linear 
surpasses crosstabulation by simultaneously esti- 
mating the effects of multiple variables, much in 
the same way that multiple regression is an 
advance over bivariate correlation. 

But in the process of moving from the simplicity 
of a crosstabular analysis to the sophistication of a 
log-linear analysts something was given up. In 
contrast to crosstabulation, log-linear analysis 
suffers from a lack of intuitive interpretability of 
the results. By ar appropriate percentaging of the 
table by rows or columns, crosstabulations pro- 
vided a straightorward estimate of how. the 
distribution of tke dependent variable changed 
across levels of tte independent variables. On the 
other hand, researchers often find it difficult to 
interpret log-linear parameters and to communicate 
this interpretation intelligibly to readers who are 


! Regression is an alternative but has its own problems 


_ which tend to outwemh the potential advantages. First, it 


can be used only for a dichotomous dependent variable, 
although a polytomous dependent variable can be 
analyzed by performing a series of runs using different 
dichotomous contras. But regression analysis will have 
biased estimates of the standard errors due to heteroskedastic- 
ity if the dichotomous dependent variable is badly 
skewed which will often be the case and is almost 
invariably true for a 3eries of dichotomies made from a 


polytomy. 
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not well versed in log-linear analysis. As Davis 
(1984, 679-80) récently noted: 


Indeed, the thicket of coefficients, effect 
parameters, and log transformations which has 
sprung up since 1962 requires readers to possess 
intellectual machetes not available to most 
consumers of Sociology—students, public offi- 
cials, clients, and the majority of sociologists. 
Thus, at no time in the history of the field has 
there been a greater need for simple, garden 
variety ways to convey tabular results. 


This is especially true for the comprehension and 
presentation of higher order interaction effects. For 
example, many log-linear applications, especially 
the early ones, suffer either from a lack of any 
parameter interpretation or from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the results (see Swafford, 1980 for a 
number of examples). This is shown by the 
continuing flow of articles on the problems and 
issues of interpretation of log-linear parameters 
(Page, 1977; Daymont and Kaufman, 1979; Holt, 
1979; Wilson, 1979; Long, 1984). 

In response to these problems, Davis (1984) 
proposed a method for interpreting multivariate 
contingency tables that extends Rosenberg’s (1962) 
test factor standardization approach. Although its 
usage can be partly guided by log-linear results 
(e.g., in the decision to incorporate interaction 
effects), this method is really an alternative to 
log-linear analysis. It operates by successively 
removing the bivariate associations among the 
independent variables in order to produce a 
multivariate crosstabulation that represents only 
the net associations between dependent and 
independent variables. One of the disadvantages of 
this procedure is that researchers must create and 
discuss a crosstabulation which is as large as the 
original multivariate table, even though it only 
incorporates simple lower-order effects of the 
independent variables. The cumbersomeness of 
this approach grows exponentially with the number 
of variable categories (Davis’s full examples are of 
dichotomies only). Not only is the modeling of 
interactions awkward and complicated (especially 
for polytomies), it is not clear how interactions can 
be modeled into the procedure for creating net 
effects. 

In contrast to Davis (1984), most of the recent 
log-linear approaches to the interpretation issue 
have utilized an association model which attempts 
to model and estimate the effects of interval 
variables known, hypothesized, or constructed to 
underlie the ordered categories in a cross- 
classification (Duncan, 1979; Goodman, 1979a, b; 
Hout, 1983; Breen, 1984). But these approaches 
`~ leave unresolved the interpretation of the effects of 
nominal variables used in most models. Important 
for exploratory analysis is the ability to interpret 
the effects of the categories of variables, regardless 
of the underlying level of measurement. In such 
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cases, it is unreasonable to impose stringent. 


measurement and estimation assumptions on the 
independent variables. 

In this paper we attempt to extend the utility of 
log-linear analysis by presenting a new way of 
interpreting log-linear parameters. The focus is on 
explaining and solving the interpretation problems 
due to the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
absolute and relative comparisons which are 
embedded in a set of log-linear parameters and in 
odds ratios constructed from the parameters. Our 
solution provides a more intuitive and comprehen- 
sible method for presenting and discussing results, 
especially with regard to resolving the issue of 
absolute versus relative comparisons. We first 
present an example to explain the problems of 
parameter interpretation, which is later used to 


illustrate the new technique. In the following | 


section, the heart of the paper, we develop a novel 
way to present and understand log-linear parame- 
ters. This method is a return full circle to the 
simplicity of percentaged tables, but the method 
preserves one’s ability to interpret complex 
interaction effects from log-linear models. As we 
discuss below, log-linear parameters and odds 
ratios always express relative differences in effects 
because of their mathematical properties. Our new 
method provides a way to estimate both these 
relative differences as well as the actual absolute 
effects embedded in the log-linear parameters. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE ANALYSIS: 
THE STRUCTURAL CAUSES 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Throughout this presentation we use an analysis of 
actual data on unemployment as a concrete 
application of the proposed methodology. It is 
important to note that the variables included, their 
operationalizations, and the model to be estimated 
were all chosen for didactic and not for theoretical 
reasons. The variables and analysis are a pared 
down version of Schervish’s (1983) research on 
this topic, using data from the March Current 
Population Surveys for 1969 to 1978. The 
subsample chosen consists of white and black 
males ages 16-64, who are members of the 
experienced civilian labor force. The 341,568 
cases that met these criteria were weighted to 
represent the population sampled. The sample 
counts were then deflated by 25 percent to adjust 
for the nonrandom sampling design of the CPS. 
The resulting deflated sample size for the observa- 
tions used in the analysis is 228,011.9. 

The operationalization of the variables used for 
this example is presented in Table 1. The 
dependent variable is employment status (E); it is 
coded in four nominal categories representing three 
types of unemployment and a comparative cate- 
gory of employment. Three of Schervish’s (1983) 
six independent variables used to predict employ- 
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PRESENTING LOG-LINEAR RESULTS IN CROSSTAB FORM 


Table 1. Operationalization of Variables Used in the 
Analysis 
Vanable 


(E) Employment 
Status 


Categories 


(C) Class Segment 1. Semi-autonomous employees 


. Managers 
. Protected working class 
. Unprotected working class 


FYE YN 
$ 


{S) Economic 

Sector Competitive 
. Oligopoly 
State 


Other 


Peak 
Decline 
Trough 

. Recovery 


(B) Business Cycle 


SS. ee ee 


ment status have been kept in the current example. 
Class segment (C) has been collapsed from the 
original nine categories to the four reported in 
Table 1. Economic sector (S) is represented by 
four categories, collapsed from the original seven. 
The business cycle variable (B) is comprised of 
four categories. The four-dimensional table of 
counts is presented in the Appendix. 

The log-linear model chosen for presentation 
specifies a three-way or saturated relationship 
among the three independent variables, an interac- 
tion between economic sector and business cycle in 
their effects on employment status, and a main 
effect of class segment on employment status. In 
Goodman’s (1970) notation this model would be: 
(BCS) (BSE) (CE). The major consideration in 
selecting this model was to obtain one well-suited 
for didactic purposes. This required a model with a 
dependent variable involved in both a two-way and 
a three-way interaction. Judged purely on the 
grounds of statistical significance, the chosen 
model does not provide an acceptable fit. The 
likelihood ratio chi-square is 424.70 with 135 
degrees of freedom which might suggest the need 
for a more complex model. But making model 
choices just on statistical significance can lead to 
overly complex final models when the sample size 
is very large, as it is here, since large sample size 
per degree of freedom inflates the likelihood ratio 
chi-square. However, this model accounts for 93.9 
percent of the baseline chi-square? which suggests 


2 The baseline chi-square is the likelihood ratio 
chi-square for the model which saturates the relationships 
among the independent variables ‘and specifies no 
relationship between the dependent variable and the 
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that it is reasonable for these data. Table 2 presents 
the multiplicative parameters derived from this 
heuristic model which are used in the construction 
of the odds ratios discussed below and in the 
application of the new method discussed in the 
subsequent section. 


Odds-Ratio Interpretations of 
Log-linear Parameters 


The two-way parameters for the Employment 
Status by Class relationship can be interpreted by 
translating them into odds-ratio contrasts which 
describe how the odds for the categories of the 
dependent variable change corresponding to differ- 
ent categories of the independent variable. Table 3 
presents two types of odds-ratio contrasts to aid in 
this interpretation. A semi-generalized odds ratio 
contrasts a specific type of unemployment to 
employment by averaging the contrasts of the 
given class to the other three classes. These 
semi-generalized odds ratios are analogous to 
unemployment rates for the specific types of 
unemployment. Thus, the value of .2755 for 
lay-offs in the semi-autonomous class indicates 
that the odds of layoffs versus employment are, on 
average, only 27.6 percent of the odds of layoffs 
versus employment in any other class. Comparing 
down the layoff column in Table 3 shows that the 
odds of layoffs versus employment are smallest in 
the semi-autonomous class and greatest in the 
protected working class. Thus, we can say that the 
relative likelihood of layoffs is least in the 
semi-autonomous class, next lowest for managers, 
much higher for the unprotected working class, 
and very high for the protected working class. 

These odds ratios can also be compared across 
the row indicating the relative prevalence of the 
different types of unemployment for each class. 
The semi-autonomous and managerial classes 
show the same ordering of the odds of types of 
unemployment versus employment: quits are rela- 
tively most likely, followed closely by firings, 
with layoffs being much less likely. In contrast, the 
reverse pattern holds for the protected working 
class: layoffs are most prevalent, then firings, then 
quits. For the unprotected working class, quits are 
most prevalent, like the semi-autonomous and 
managerial class; unlike these classes, layoffs and 
firings are about equally likely with layoffs, on 
average, being slightly more likely. 

In addition, we can use generalized odds ratios 
which contrast (average) employment to all types 
of unemployment for a given class compared to all 
other classes, as an analog to an employment rate. 
The value of 2.50 for the generalized odds ratio for 
the employed in the semi-autonomous class 


independent variables. In this case, this baseline model 


would be (BCS) (Œ). 
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Table 2. Selected Multiplicative Parameters from the Final Model 


Employment Status by Class 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 
Semi-autonomous .637 955 981 1.675 
Managerial 157 94) 1.021 1.376 
Protected working 1,929 1.071 805 601 . 
Unprotected working 1.076 1.038 1.240 722 
Employment Status by Sector 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 
Competitive 895 1.082 1.263 817 
Oligopoly 1,290 844 899 1.023 
State 441 877 1.247 2.074 
Other 1.963 1.250 706 TT 
Employment Status by Business Cycle 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 
Peak .679 877 1,224 1.372 
Decline 857 859 1.113 1.219 
Trough 1.572 1.161 813 .674 
Recovery 1,092 1.142 903 .887 
Employment Status by Sector Business Cycle 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 
Peak 
Competitive 940 1.034 .992 1,037 
Oligopoly .800 1.011 1.138 1.086 
State 1.164 .993 -931 929 
Other 1.142 964 951 955 
Decline 
Competitive 1.173 958 941 946 
Oligopoly 1.042 988 1.001 970 
State 826 1.076 997 1.128 
Other 990 981 1.065 .966 
Trough i 
Competitive .998 1.044 965 995 
Oligopoly 1.271 940 94] .889 
State .839 940 1.202. 1.054 
Other 940 1.083 916 1.072 
Recovery 
Competitive 909 967 1.111 1.025 
Oligopoly .943 1.065 932 1.067 
State 1.240 994 896 905 
Other 941 976 1.077 1.011 


indicates that the odds of being employed versus 
unemployed are two and one-half greater, on 
average, in the semi-autonomous than in the other 
classes. At the other extreme, the protected 
working class has the lowest odds of employment 
to unemployment. On average, this odds is only 40 
percent of the odds of employment to unemploy- 
ment in the other classes. 

We stress again that this value does not 
necessarily indicate that fewer people in the 
protected working class are employed than unem- 
ployed, although this could be true. It means that 
the relative prevalence of employment to unemploy- 
ment is lower in this class than in the other classes. 
Using the two-way parameters and the odds ratios, 
there is no way to determine whether employment 
is only relatively lower or also absolutely lower for 


this class. Nevertheless it is important to know 
which of these is the case. As is shown later, our 
proposed method of crosstabular presentation of 
log-linear results provides precisely this informa- 
tion, 

The most straightforward way to interpret the 
three-way relationship of Employment Status by 
Economic Sector by Business Cycle is still in terms 
of calculating odds ratios. But the three-way 
parameters add another level of complexity to the 
interpretation process. The simplest presentation 
format is to calculate and present for each category 
of one of the independent variables odds-ratio 
contrasts which relate the dependent variable to the 
other independent variable. One can then examine 
the relationship between the dependent and one of 
the independent variables and can also see how that 
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Table 3. Odds Ratios for the Employment Status by Class Relationship 

Semi-Generalized Odds Ratios Odds Ratios 
Class Layoff Firing Quit Emplóyed 
Semi-autonomous 2755 A728 .4900 2.5018 
Managerial 4508 £6025 .6718 1.6677 
Protected working 4,7345 2.1605 1.4765 4045 
Unprotected working 1.7023 - 1.6226 2.0567 ` 5604 


NOTE: The semi-generalized odds ratios are generalized across the class variable, contrasting each class to all other 
classes; the specific contrast along the employment status dimension compares a type of unemployment to the category 
of employment. The generalized odds ratios contrast the category of employment to all three types of unemployment 
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3 


relationship changes PEA A the category of 
the other independent variable. 

Table 4 presents such conditional odds ratios for 
the interpretation, of the relationship between 
_ employment status and economic sector as this 
relationship changes with the phases of the 
business cycle. Generalized odds ratios are used as 


an analogy to an employment rate, while semi-. 


generalized odds ratios are used to compare the 
odds of a specific type of unemployment to 
employment for a particular sector versus all other 
sectors as an analogy to specific unemployment 
rates. 

Starting with the generalized odds ratios, Table 
4 indicates that the pattern of relative employment 


odds among industrial sectors remains the same 


- during each part of the business cycle. It is highest 


in the state sector, followed by the oligopoly _ 
sector, then the competitive sector, with the’ 
‘‘other’’ sector having the lowest relative odds of 
employment. But the magnitudes and the sector 
differences change with the stage of the business 
cycle. The relative: employment odds is greatest for 
the state sector during a decline (the odds of 
employment sre ebout four and a half times as 
large, on average, as in the other three sectors) and 
lowest during a secovery.: In contrast, both the 
competitive and oligopoly sectors show their 
highest relative employment: odds during peak 
periods. But the competitive employment odds is 


Table 4. Odds Ratios for the Employment Status by Sector Relationship for Each Stage of the Business Cycle 








Gg lized 
Semi-~Generalized Odds Ratios Odds Ratios. 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 
PEAK 
Competitive .9907 1.4488 1.6848 - 7447 
Oligopoly 9064 .7034 8959 1.2037 
State 1714 3469 5089 3.2089 
Other 6.4945 2.8384 1.3014 3466 
DECLINE 
Competitive 1.5043 1.4790 1.7749 .6325 
Oligopoly 1.4988 .7930 8778 9854 
State .0838 2980 4305 4.5312 
Other 5.2869 2.8613 1.4905 .3538 
TROUGH l 
Competitive 1,1338 1.5506 1.7160 .6920 
Oligopoly 2.1942 8335 .9080 8447 
State 0936 2725 .6046 4.0163 
_ Other 4.2944 2.8416 1.0611 4257 
RECOVERY 
Competitive 9622 1.3457 1.9902 .7295 
Oligopoly 1.1554 THY .7028 1.1685 
State 1931 3597 5008 3.0630 
Other 4.6499 2.6745 1.4238 3836 


‘NOTE; The semi-generalized odds ratios are generalized across the sector variable, contrasting each sector to-all other 
sectors; the specific contrast along the employment status dimension compares a type of unemployment to the category 
of employment. The generalized odds ratios contrast the category of employment to all three types of unemployment 
for each sector compared to all-other sectors. 
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lowest during a decline while it is lowest for the — 


oligopoly sector during a trough.: - . 

Interpreting the semi-generalized odds ratios is a 
more complex task. The relative prevalence of 
unemployment types in the state. and ;‘‘other’’ 
industries sectors does not change with the phases 
of the business cycle. In the state, quits are always 
most prevalent and layoffs least prevalent while the 
reverse holds for the ‘‘other’’ industries: sector. 
The competitive sector shows a fairly consistent 
pattern of relative prevalence of types of unemploy- 
ment across the business cycle (quits > firing > 
layoffs) with the important exception of a notable 
increase in the relative odds of layoffs during a 
decline. The oligopoly sector has the same relative 
prevalence of types of unemployment (layoffs > 
quits > firings), except during a recovery, but it 
also shows dramatic changes in the relative odds of 
layoffs across the stages of the business cycle. 

Comparing the relative odds of unemployment 
among the sectors reveals a somewhat P A 
pattern for each type of unemployment. 
pattern 'for firings parallels the ordering of ee 
by their “employment rates” (generalized ‘odds 
ratios): the relative odds of firings are lowest in the 
state, followed by the oligopoly sector, then the 
competitive sector, with the odds being much 
higher in the ‘‘other’’ industries sector. Layoffs 
show this same pattern during peaks and declines 
in the business cycle. A slightly different pattern 
for layoffs prevails during troughs and: recoveries, 
with the relative likelihood of, layoffs becoming 
larger in the oligopoly than in the competitive 
sector. The pattern for quits is invariant across the 
business cycle, with the relative odds of quits 
being lowest in the state, higher in the oligopoly 
and the ‘‘other’’ industries sector, and highest in 
the competitive sector. 

This section has offered a fairly typical discus- 
sion of the results from a log-linear analysis. As 
such, it can be used to ilhustrate a number of 
concerns about the use of odds-ratio contrasts, in 
the interpretation of the results. First, it is often 
difficult to explain log-linear results to a nontechni- 
cal audience. Readers who are not already 
well-versed in the concepts and logic of odds and 
odds ratios would be hard pressed to make much 
sense of the explanation of the findings. A second 
difficulty is that everything must be interpreted in 
relative terms since the parameters and the 
corresponding odds and odds ratios are explicitly 
defined in a relative metric. The absence of 
absolute scales and comparisons exacerbates the 
problem of explaining the results to a general 
audience. This often makes it difficult to know just 
what can be validly claimed from a particular 
result. For example, is it the case that one outcome 
is absolutely less likely than another? Only 
relatively less likely? Or both? A third problem, 
one commonly voiced by log-linear users is that 
the results are expressed in convoluted sentences 
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due to the need to repeatedly specify the explicit or 
implicit relative comparisons embodied in parame- 
ters and; odds ratios. Finally, given the conflating 
of relative and absolute effects, the danger of 
misinterpretation is .omnipresent. For example, 
based. on the employment status and class results 
presented in Table 3, we concluded that quits were 
the most prevalent type of unemployment in three 
of the four classes. As we demonstrate shortly, this 
relationship is true only.in a particular relative 
sense, and, without a more appropriate mode of 
pare this fact remains obscured. 


i. 


SIMPLIFYING THE RESULTS: USING 
PERCENT AGED TABLES 


This section T a icin of presenting 
log-linear results that overcomes, the - various 
problems just noted. We begin by describing the 
desired properties of a crosstabulation that provides 
the basis for our proposed method of presentation. 
We then present the method of constructing a table 
with such properties. We apply this method to the 
unemployment example and compare these results 
to the odds-ratio results to illustrate the exact 
nature of the problems of interpreting odds ratios. 

Consider the value of a crosstabulation of a 
dependent by an independent variable which is not 
in the metric of parameters or odds ratios. Instead 
the metric is in counts. which are scaled to the 
actual sample size. That is, the table represents the 
same number of cases that were used in the 
original multivariate analysis (and as are in the 
collapsed two-dimensional table). But these cases 
are distributed across the cells of this constructed 
table in such.a manner that they reflect the 
relationship between the dependent and indepen- 
dent variables that is specified by: the two-way 
parameters from the multivariate log-linear analy- 
sis. When subjected to a log-linear analysis, this 
constructed table would have the same two-way 
parameters for these two variables that resulted 
from the multivariate analysis of the larger table. 
Thus, the constructed table would have the same 
odds ratios as those one would have calculated to 
interpret the multivariate results. In other words, 
the gross effects in this table exactly reproduce the 
net effects of the independent variable on the 
dependent variable in the larger multivariate table. 

This table has a number of very useful 
properties. First, the two-way table can be 
percentaged either by row or by column for the 
purposes of interpretation. If one were to construct 
an analogous table for a three-way relationship (the 
dependent variable cross-classified by two indepen- 
dent variables), one could then examine the 
two-dimensional tables relating the dependent 
variable to one of the independent variables broken 
down according to the categories of the third 
variable. Such two-dimensional sub-tables could 
be percentaged by row or column within categories 
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of the third variable. Second, such a table of 
counts can be manipulated in whatever fashion one 
wants. But it still represents exactly the ‘same 
results as the net log-linear parameters. That is, it 
shows the relationship between the dependent and 
independent variables controlling for the effects of 
the other independent variables in the multivariate 
analysis. This is demonstrated by. the fact that this 
table has the same odds ratios as those from. the 
multivariate log-linear analysis. Third, such a table 
of counts or percentages is easier to:present and to 
discuss, and is: comprehended more easily by 
readers than are parameters or odds ratios. Fourth, 

this table can be compared to the observed 
two-dimensional contingency table (i.e., the two-. 
way table obtained by collapsing over the other 
dimensions) to see how the relationship changes 
after controlling for the effects of other variables. 
Finally, various measures can be easily- derived 
that distinguish absolute from relative differences. 


Creating a Two-Dimensional 
Adjusted Crosstabulation 


To construct such an adjusted crosstabulation of 
the dependent variable cross-classified by a single 
independent variable, it is presumed that there are 
no higher-order interactions in the log-linear model 
which involve the pair of variables together. Thus, 
the procedure discussed in this section can be used 
to interpret the employment status by class 
relationship but not the employment ‘status by 
economic sector relationship since there is a 
three-way relationship of employment status, 
economic sector, and business cycle. In the next 
section, we discuss the computation of such a 
three-dimensional adjusted table. 

Plackett (1974), using a result from Sinkhorn 
(1967), proves that there is a unique two- 
dimensional table of counts which corresponds to 
given marginal distributions for two variables and 
to a given table of odds-ratio relationships among 
the categories of the two variables. The technique 
of constructing this unique table is called a 
Deming-Stephan adjustment (Deming and Stephan, 
1940) or Iterative Proportional Fitting. The pur- 
pose of a Deming-Stephan adjustment is to change 
the distribution of cases within a contingency table 
in order to give the table pre-specified marginal 
distributions while maintaining the relative cell 
sizes (odds ratios) within the table (Deming and 
Stephan, 1940; Bishop et al., 1975, pp. 97-102). 
In other words, a Deming-Stephan adjustment 
maintains the relationship between the two vari- 
ables (as indexed by the odds ratios) while it 
adjusts the absolute cell sizes to match specified 
marginal counts (i.e., the number of cases in each 
category of the dependent variable and the number 


of cases in each category of the independent variable). 
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-Another way of conceptualizing this process is 
to consider using the table of predicted counts 
calculated from one’s final log-linear model. There 
are numerous two-dimensional sub-tables of the 
dependent variable cross-classified by one of the 
independent variables which could be taken from 
the full multivariate table of predicted counts. Each 
of these uncollapsed two-dimensional sub-tables 
represents the same odds ratios as do the two-way 
parameters, but the marginal distributions of the 
dependent and independent variables aré somewhat 
arbitrary as they are subject to complex con- 
straints. The procedure detailed below is equiva- 
lent to a readjustment of one such two-dimensional 
sub-table such that it is given an appropriate set of 
“reference” marginal distributions for the depen- 
dent and independent variables. 

There are several steps which must be taken’ 
prior to applying the Deming-Stephan adjustment. 
First, one must choose the marginal distribution of 
each variable which the procedure will reproduce 
in the adjusted crosstabulation. This choice is what 
establishes: , the ebsolute. scale for the effects 
represented. in the. table. A natural choice is the 
observed frequency in,.each category of each 
variable. This has the advantage of allowing an 
easy comparison -o the gross (i.e., uncontrolled) 
effects in: the original data. since both the net 
distribution and -gross distribution tables have the 
same marginal counts. 

Second, one maust create a specific two-way 
DATA ‘table of counts which has the desired 
marginal distributions. The count in each cell is 
irrelevant ‘as long as summing across rows or 
coliumns yields the desired marginal counts. Again, 
the natural choice is the observed two-dimensional 
table of counts -f one has chosen to use the 
observed marginal distributions to set the scale. 
But any table will work as long as it has the desired 
marginal distributions for the two variables. 

Finally, one mast construct a two-dimensional 
START table which has as entries the two-way 
multiplicative parameters for the dependent and 
independent variadles.? This table must be orga- 
nized in the same format as the DATA table. That 
is, the same variables must be used to define rows 
and columns and the categories for each variable 
must be in the same order. An example of DATA 
and START tables for the employment status by 
class relationship is presented in Table 5. The row 
and column totals for the DATA matrix are not part 


> An alternative way of specifying START values is to 


use any one of the uncollapsed two-dimensional 
sub-tables of the desendent variable by the independent 
variable taken from the full multivariate table of 
predicted counts. Each uncollapsed sub-table has pre- 
cisely the same odds ratios as could be calculated from 
the two-way parameters. 
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Table 5. Data and Starting Value Matrices for Creating the Employment Status by Class Adjusted Crosstabulation 


L. a ie 3 DATA MATRIX 

Class _ Layoff Firing  , Quit Employed Total 
Semi-autonomous 83.579 321.046 89.903 31675.340 32169.868 

155.392 541.143 : 172.437 36535.777 37404.749 
Protected working 2206.002 2923.478 «591.737 80520.875 86242.092 
Unprotected working . 802.507 2202.752 ,.. 756.849 . 68433.062 72195.170 
Total ` 3247.480 5988.419 '1610.926 217165.054 228011879 

l STARTING VALUES MATRIX 

Class Layoff ‘Firing C? Quit Employed 
Semi-autonomous .637 955 | 981. 1.675 
Managerial 757 941 1.021 1.376 i 
Protected working 1.929 1.071 805 1 

1.076 1.038 1.240 722 


Unprotected working _ 


of the input; they will be used later for comparison 


purposes. Note how the START table 1s constructed 
from the parameters presented in Table 2. 

Once the DATA and START tables are con- 
structed, it is a simple matter to perform the 
Deming-Stephan adjustment. It can be done using 
any log-linear program which allows the user to 
specify starting values (Bishop et al., 1975).* The 
results presented in this paper have been repro- 
duced using both ECTA. and BMDP (Release 
1983). The DATA table is, used, as „the table: of 
counts to be analyzed, the ‘START table is used to 
Specify starting (initial) values, and the table. of 
expected (predicted) counts is requested in order to 
obtain an OUTPUT table of net counts.5 A final 
aspect of the procedure is the specification. of a 
model of independence. This choice stipulates that 
effects corresponding to the model - of indepen- 
dence will be taken from the DATA table and: that 
all other effects will be taken from the START 
table. As a result, the OUTPUT table of expected 
counts will exactly reproduce both the one-way 
marginal distribution of each variable as contained 
in the DATA table and will. exactly reproduce the 
two-way relationship as specified by the START 
table. The crucial outcome is that all the modeled 
effects and controls from the larger multivariate 
aa a 


* It is also soba to perform this adjustment without 
using one of tbe. standard log-linear programs. The 
adjustment algorithm can be programmed fairly simply. 
For details of the necessary iterative operations, see 
Bishop et al. (1975, pp. 83-102), Deming and Stephan 
(1940, pp. 439-44), or Flenberg (1980, pp. 37-40). The 
results presented in this paper have been replicated using 


a FORTRAN program to perform the iterative adjust- . 


ment. 

5 It is recommended that the program convergence 
criteria be set stricter than the defaults by a couple of 
orders of magnitude in order to guarantee precision in the 
Deming-Stephan adjustment; i.e., change a default value 
of .01 to .0001. 


if. 


‘START table and are retained in the OUTPUT table 


of counts. This resulting adjusted crosstabulation 
can then be treated like any other table of counts. It 
can be percentaged however one wishes and can be 
contrasted to the observed two-dimensional table in 
order to compare net and gross effects. Fa 

To illustrate this procedure, the DATA and 
START matrices in Table 5 were used to construct 
the OUTPUT table reflecting the net distribution of 
employment status by class. The counts presented 
in the top panel of Table 6 are those from the 
OUTPUT table of expected counts from the 
log-linear analysis which performed the Deming- 
Stephan adjustment. Comparing the expected 
counts: (Table 6) to the observed counts (Table 5), 
it is readily apparent that each table has the same 
number.of cases in each row and each column but 
that the distribution of cases within rows and 
within columns has changed. _ 

The other two panels of Table 6 present two sets 
of row percentages from the table of expected 
counts. It is instructive to compare these results to 
those in Table 3 which use odds-ratio contrasts. 
There are a number of similar conclusions which 
can be drawn from these tables. Comparing across 
classes, both show that employment is highest 
overall for the semi-autonomous class, then the 
managerial class, then the unprotected working 
class, and last is the protected working class 
(compare the generalized odds ratio for employed 
to the percentage of each class which is employed). 
From Table 6, one can observe that the vast 
majority in any class are employed, a conclusion 
not possible to make using Table 3. If we compare 
specific types of unemployment across classes, we 
also draw the same conclusions from both tables: 
the semi-autonomous and managerial classes respec- 
tively always have the lowest unemployment 
likelihood, the protected working class bas the 
highest unemployment due to layoffs and firings, 
while the unprotected working class has the highest 
unemployment due to quits. 

But there is quite a difference in the conclusions 
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Table 6. Net Distribution of Employirient Statis by Class‘: re pann ge omi E AE ces, 
ee ee OUTPUT TABLE OF COUNTS 
Class ` Layoff <" Firing | | Quit _ -i Employed Total 
Semi-autonomous ` 99.362 `` 378.400 `i ` 109.887 " 31582.218 32169:867 
Managerial " 166.358 "§25.294 °: ` 161.127 _ 36551.971 37404.750 
Protected working “12 2136.257 ‘3012.841 °° 640.197 ` `` 80452.797' ' 86242.0092 
Unprotected working : 845.503 . 2071.884 699.714 «, . 68578.069 72195.170 
Total " 3247.480 ; - ++ ,5988,.419  1610.925 —  217165.055 228011.879 
_.) ROW PERCENTAGES l n 
Class Layoff Firing ‘Quit Employed l 
Semi-autonomous 3089 ' 1.1763 -3416 `, 98.1733 a: 
Managerial 4448 1.404 4308) | 97.7201 sa 
Protected working 2.4770 - ' 3.4935 7423: 93.2872 soa 
Unprotected workmg 1.1711 2.8698 .9692 94.9898 
f _ ROW PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED ` 7 
| l ____, ONLY Scie 
Class Layoff. . Firing Quit 
Semi-autonomous 16.91 : , '64.39 18.70 ? i 
erial 19.51 - 61.60 18.89 ' 
Protected working 36.90 52.04 :- 11.06 z T 
23.38 Dy 


about the prevalence of types of unemployment 
within classes. From Table 3 we concluded that 
quits were the most relatively prévalent form of 
unemployment in three of the four classes and that 
layoffs were the most relatively prevalent in-the 
fourth class. But these conclusions do not hold in 
an absolute sense: firings are the most common 
type of unemployment in each class as shown in 
Table 6. In fact, the ‘percentage ‘of quits is even 
lower than the percentage of layoffs, except ir in the 
semi-autonomous class. 

- Taken at face value, the interpretations derived 
from Table 3 and Table 6 appear irreconcilable. 
But the fact is that the two tables possess the same. 
set of odds ratios and must ‘have compatible 
interpretations. The problem lies in the relativity 
which is built into the odds ratios’ and parameters. 
From Table 6, we note that the odds of quits versus 
firings and of quits versus layoffs is extremely low 
in the protected working ‘class. In comparison 
against these low odds, then, the odds of quits are 
much higher in the other three classes. Similarly, 
the most common form of unemployment in the 
protected working class is firings (Table 6), 
although layoffs are relatively much more preva- 
lent in the protected working class than in other 
classes (Table 3). That is, compared to other 
classes, layoffs are much more likely in the 
protected working class, but they are not the most 
likely type in this class. 

Thus, just interpreting the parameters as odds 
ratios may lead to unintentional misinterpretations 
because there are multiple- relative comparisons 
embodied simultaneously in the parameters and 


adds ralos. ihis difficulty can be'surrhounted by 
using net tabular distributions. But the information 
provided by’ the odds ratios and parameters should 
continue to be examined because they most cleatly 
reveal: the complex patterns’ of relative differences 
comprising the relationship between variables. For _ 
example; just by examining’ the middle panel -of 
Table 6, it is hard to see that quits ` are ‘relatively 
much less’ likely and layoffs relatively much more 
likely in ‘the protected working’ class than ‘in other 
classes. This result3 from the tendency to think in 
linear terms and thus to look for large percentage 
shifts. But the meaning of a given percentage shift 
is dependent upon the base from which: it is 
changing. In log-linear terms a change of 1 percent 
from a base of 5 percent is equivalent to a change 
of 10 percent from‘a base ‘of 50 percent. That is, 
the difference bétween 6 percent and 5 percent is 
the same as the difference between 60 percent and 
50 percent; both show an odds of 1.20. 

Realizing the presence of relative differences led 
us to construct the bottom panel of Table 6 which 
shows ‘the share of total unemployment in each 
class due to each type of unemployment. While 
this panel clearly reveals the differing relative 
likelihoods of unemployment types by class, one 
would not necessarily see the need for such a table 


- if the parameters or odds ratios had not first been 
. examined, 


It may sometimes be useful to compare the gross 
(observed) distribution to the net distribution in 
order to assess the impact and importance of 
controlling for other variables. Such a comparison 
permits the identification of spurious relationships, 
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suppressor effects, etc. As is the case with any 
multivariate technique (e.g. regression analysis), 
such a comparison is model dependent. Thus, the 
contrast between gross and net effects might be due 
to errors in model specification rather than to the 
effect of partialling other variables. In the current 
case, comparing Table 7 to the middle panel of 
Table 6 shows that some of the between-class and 
within-class contrasts have been strengthened and 
some have been weakened. But, overall, the gross 
and net distributions describe a remarkably similar 
relationship between class and employment status. 
Such might not be .the case if more elaborate 
controls for gender, race, age, and education were 
modeled. And, in general, it 1s not possible to 
know in advance whether or not the net and gross 
effects will be similar. 


Creating a Three-Dimensional 
Adjusted Crosstabulation 


To interpret ‘three-way interactions, one must 
create a three-dimensional adjusted crosstabula- 
tion. The general procedure is similar to that 
utilized to create the two-dimensional net table but 
some of the details are different. Consider the case 
of two independent variables (X and Y) which 
interact in affecting the dependent variable (Z). 

- First, it is presumed that these three variables are 
not together involved in any higher order interac- 
tions. Second, one must specify a marginal 
distribution for each of the three variables that will 
be used in creating a three-dimensional DATA table 
of counts. The content of the DATA table depends 
on the choices made for specifying the ‘‘refer- 
ence’’ marginal distributions for X, Y, and Z. If 
one is choosing to use the observed X, Y and Z 
marginals as the reference point, then the DATA 
table is just the observed XYZ cross-classification. 
Otherwise, one must construct a three-dimensional 
table which has the desired reference marginal 
distributions. Third, one must construct a three-di- 
mensional START table whose entries specify the 
relationship between the dependent variable (Z) 
and the two independent variables (X,Y). These 
entries can be given by the two sets of two-way 
multiplicative parameters (for the XZ relationship 
and for the YZ relationship) as well as the set of 
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three-way parameters (for the XYZ relationship) as 
follows:® 
START entry, = Tauxzag x Tauyzgk) x 
; Tauxyzaj: 

From these entries one could calculate condi- 
tional odds ratios such as those presented and 
discussed earlier. For example, in calculating odds 
ratios for the XZ relationship within levels of Y, 
the Tau YZ parameters will multiplicatively cancel 
each other. 

The difference from the previous case is that it is 
also necessary to specify the relationship between 
the two independent ‘variables. To clarify this 
point, consider using the table of predicted counts 
calculated from one’s final log-linear model to 
interpret the XYZ relationship. From the full 
multivariate table of predicted counts, we could 
take numerous three-dimensional sub-tables of the 
‘dependent variable cross-classified by the two 
independent variables. Each of these uncollapsed 
three-dimensional sub-tables represents the same 
odds ratios and conditional odds ratios as do the 
two-way and three-way parameters for the XYZ 
relationship. But the marginal distributions of the 
dependent and independent variables as well as the 
association between the independent variables are 
somewhat arbitrary because they are subject to 
complex constraints. The procedure described 
below is equivalent to a readjustment of one such 
three-dimensional sub-table so that it is given an 
appropriate set of ‘‘reference’’ marginal distribu- 
tions for the dependent and independent variables 
and a: “‘reference’’ relationship between the two 
independent variables. 

Constructing the START table in the manner 
described above creates an implicit specification 
about the XY relationship. In particular, it is 
stipulated that X and Y are independent at the 
bivariate level (even though they are not indepen- 
dent at the trivariate level since there is a three-way 


© An alternative way of specifying START values is to 
use any one of the uncollapsed three-dimensional 
sub-tables of X by Y by Z taken from the full multivariate 
table of predicted counts. Each uncollapsed sub-table has 
precisely the same conditional odds ratios as could be 
calculated from the two-way and three-way parameters. 
The advantage of this alternative is that one need not 
perform ali of the multiplications of parameters in order 
to specify START values. 


Table 7. Observed (Gross) Distribution of Employment Status by Class 


Class Layoff 
Semi-autonomous 2599 ` 
Managerial 4155 
Protected working 2.5579 


Unprotected working 1.1116 


ROW PERCENTAGES 
Firing Quit Employed 
9978 2795 98.4628 
1.4466 4609 97.6770 
3.3899 .6861 93.3661 
3.0512 1.0483 94.7890 
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interaction of X, Y, and Z). If such an assumption 
is not desired, which is usually the case, then one 
must choose a different specification of the XY 
relationship. While there are many possible 
choices, it often: makes the most. sense to specify 
that the two-way XY relationship is exactly’ the 
same as in the observed data (i.e., as in the 
two-dimensional table of X by Y). oe 

One rationale for this choice relies on an analogy 
to regression analysis to which log-linear bears 
some conceptual and statistical resemblance (Good- 
man, 1972a). In regression, one estimates the-net 
effects of ‘the independent variables on the 
dependent variable while maintaining the bivariate 
relationships among the independent variables. 
That is, the observed. relationship among the 
independent variables’ is treated’ as given and 
immutable. By utilizing the observed XY relation- 
ship in creating the adjusted crosstabulations, the 
XY relationship is taken as a given. A second 
rationale is that this choice permits easy compari- 
sons of gross and net effects since both the 
observed three-dimensional table and the net 
three-dimensional table will have the same mar- 
ginal distributions as well as the same relationship 
between X and Y. Last, it is simple to apply this 
choice in this context. One need only decide upon 
the appropriate model to specify when doing the 
log-linear analysis which performs the Deming- 
Stephan adjustment. 

The most plausible alternative to the approach 
just described would be to utilize the two-way net 
relationship between the independent variables as 
specified by the two-way multiplicative parameters 
from the multivariate log-linear analysis. The 
major objection to this choice is that it may specify 
a somewhat arbitrary and unreasonable relationship 
between X and Y since most log-linear models 


would specify a higher order interaction among X, 


Y, and the other independent variables. That is, it 
is common practice in log-linear analysis to 
saturate the relationship among all the independent 
variables (Goodman, 1972a; Haberman, 1978; 
Knoke and Burke, 1980; Swafford, 1980). Thus X 
and Y would be interacted with all the other 
independent variables and using the two-way 
parameters could be misleading since they would 
be used in isolation from the higher order 
interaction effects. If one wanted to use this 
alternative, the calculation of the START table 
entries given above would be modified by 
including in the product the two-way multiplicative 
parameters for X and Y (i.e., one would also be 
multiplying by Tauxyyp). 

Once all the modeling decisions are made and 
tables constructed, one performs a log-linear 
analysis to do the Deming-Stephan adjustment. As 
before, the DATA table is used as the table of 
counts to be analyzed, the START table is used as 
starting values, and an OUTPUT table of expected 
counts is requested. 
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‘ If.one chooses to use the observed two-way 
relationship. between X and Y, then the model for 
this adjustment procedure should specify a: two- 
way relationship. between X and Y and a marginal 
(one-way) effect of the dependent variable: (XY) 
(Z). This model specifies that the three-dimen- 
sional OUTPUT table of expected counts has the 
same XY relationship and the same marginal 
distributions for X, Y, and Z as in the DATA table, 
but that all other relationships among X, Y, and Z 
are calculated according to the multiplicative 
parameters in the START table. That is, the XZ 
relationship and how it changes with Y and the YZ 
relationship and how it. changes with X are 


‘calculated from the multiplicative parameters in the 


START table. 

On the other hand, if one chooses to use the 
relationship between X and Y as specified by the 
two-way parameters, then the model for the 
log-linear run would specify a model of indepen- 
dence: (X) (Y) (Z). This specifies that the 
three-dimensional OUTPUT table of expected 
counts has the same marginal distributions for X, 
Y, and Z as in the DATA table but that all -other 
relationships among X, Y, and Z are calculated 
according to the sia ai parameters in the 
START table. 

Whatever choice is made in specifying the XY 
relationship, the table of expected counts can be 
used to interpret the three variable relationship: As 
before, this table can be percentaged in any manner 
and is easily compared to a table of gross 
relationships. Collapsing this table over any of the 
dimensions should be done only. with extreme 
caution since one would then be concealing how 
the collapsed two variable relationship changes 
according to the categories of the third variable. 
The three-dimensional table of expected counts 
should be used both to interpret the XZ relationship 
and how it changes with Y as well as to interpret 
the YZ relationship and how it changes with X. 

This technique of constructing net distributions 
bears some resemblance to the method of creating 
“‘purged’’ rates (Clogg, 1978, and Clogg and 
Shockey, 1985). The ‘‘purged’’ rate procedure is 
intended to create group-specific rates (e.g., 
period-specific unemployment rates) from which 
the effect of a composition variable (e.g. age) has 
been removed. The aim is to construct a table of 
rates from which the effect of other factors has 
been removed. The ‘‘purged’’ rates are calculated 
using multiplicative parameters from a saturated 
model. Our construction of net distributions is also 
intended to produce crosstabulations from which 
the effects of other variables are removed. But our 
procedure is applicable to unsaturated models 
while the ‘‘purged’’ rates technique is applicable 
only to saturated models. 

Our illustration for this situation is a re- 
interpretation of the employment status (E) by 
sector (S) by business cycle (B) relationship 
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estimated from the model (BCS) (BSE) (CE) 
described earlier. Table 8 presents the DATA and 
START matrices needed for the Deming-Stephan 
adjustment, assuming that the observed marginal 
distributions for employment status, sector, and 


business cycle and the observed sector by business ` 


cycle relationship (rather than the net log-linear, 
one) have been chosen to provide the ‘‘reference’’ 
points. The DATA matrix was constructed by 
collapsing the observed four-dimensional contin- 
gency table over the class dimension. The START 
table was calculated from the multiplicative’ 
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parameters in Table 2 using the formula given 
above. For example, the entry for the cell defined 
by firings during a trough in the state sector (.957) 
is the product of the parameters for: firings in the 
state (.877), firmgs during a trough (1.161), and 
firings during a trough in the state (.940). Using 
these tables for data counts and starting values, the 
model specified’ in the log-linear analysis to 
perform the Deming-Stephan adjustment’ . was 
(Sector, Business Cycle) (Employment Status). 
The first panel of Table 9 presents the OUTPUT 
table of expected counts from the adjustment 


Table 8. Data and Starting Value Matrices for Creating the Adjusted Crossabulation of Employment Status by Sector 


by Business Cycle 
DATA MATRIX 
Layoff _ Firing. Quit Employed 

PEAK . i 

Competitive 66.805 276.297 133.223 14361.402 

Oligopoly 83.721 181.079 80.354 15271.164 

State 7.385 39.081 21.551 6715.418 

Other 139.988 205.215 44.205 6066.934 
DECLINE 5 

Competitive 129.447 307.531 140.295 14299.848 

Oligopoly 178.040 224.967 83.544 15778 .566 

State 6.345 39.879 20.255 6932.234 

Other 172.034 230.650 50.874 6158.426 
TROUGH 

Competitive 165.020 385.667 91.551 7351.559 

Oligopoly 358.592 264.863 53.193 7445.508 

State 11.236 47.304 18.556 3711.240 

Other 219.030 263.383 25.377 2987.852 
RECOVERY a l 

Competitive 402.027 1349.918 450.030 38082.531 

Oligopoly 605.263 . 961.260 190.128 38066.918 

State 50.373 212.691 65.976 18151.359 

Other 652.176 998.638 ` 141.816 15784.164 

STARTING VALUES MATRIX 
Layoff Firing Quit Employed 

PEAK l 

Competitive „571 981 1.534 1,162 

Oligopoly 701 748 1.252 1.524 

State 349 .764 1,421 2.643 

Other 1.522 1.057 - 822 756 
DECLINE 

Competitive 900 .890 1.323 942 

Oligopoly 1.152 .716 1.002 1.210 

State 312 811 1.384 2.852 

Other 1.665 1.053 337 .679 
TROUGH 

ive 1.404 1.311 391 548 

Oligopoly 2.3577 921 688 613 

State 582 957 1.219 1.473 

Other 2.901 1,572 526 417 
RECOVERY 

Competitive 888 1.195 1.267 143 

Oligopoly 1.328 1.026 757 968 

State 597 .996 1.009 1.665 

Other 2.017 1,393 687 517 
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Table 9. Net Distribution of Employment Status by Sector by Business Cycle ` ` 











“To — ne anor . = — ramanea: - 
. ce eee a OUTPUT TABLE,OF COUNTS : TA 
„a0 toc, EDA, ooa >: Firing ee oe Quit. n Employed 
PEAK. - ir tie atare ora tay eg VERS N ah ee ©. fo ee 
Competitive -i | 73.864 ae wr 271.237 2. IWI we 14359.866 
Oligopoly fees 08 193.606 © 2 Fe 171,586" 83.977 `  15287.149 
State E t aat 9,269 Ti Jle 44.328 75 o ° 24108 i © §705.730 
Other : f } ¥ ¢ 128,320- T ty af tee 4 194.689 342 t = . 144.270 ` 7 7 6089.062 
DECLINE ` Le? g na rea a E ee i potii E Ad ee oe 
Competitive, c; o; 142926 2,5 5.) 308.778, |. 134.212 , 14291,205 
Oligopoly 75's! F -as7sz3 OF - t t 2389 8,523 15806.179 
Stare 62 Fae spt ter ROB: rs. i, te th 45.022 + 92.465: - “  6923.298 
Other, gy payi oa BE yaa =. | i 219.209 -50.955 p 6183.032 
TROUGH E, , 
Competitive 196.031 399.895 88.388 7309.485 
Oligopoly ; i h + tia r t 329.154, z` wf F i eros -256.999 t . 56.135 į ' i 7479.868 
State . 15.23 54,938 ; 20.462 >. 3697.643 
Other l = 218045 -258.129 _ 25.255 S 2994.213 
Competitive... 475.142 0. . 1396.899 433.062 37979.403 
Oligopoly 547.879 -924.742 _, 199.501 38151.446 
` State : - 67.903... .. 247.492 J. Baal- 18091.692 
Other . 645.891 974.520 140.531 15815,852 
ROW PERCENTAGES WITHIN STAGES OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE ` ‘' 
5 7 
PEAK : ‘ : ot s i' . , ry 
Competitive ` (4978 1.8685 8543 96.7794. 
Oligopoly 4713 1.0988 5378 t 97.8922 
State - -1366 +; 6535. .. 2554 an ‘ 98.8545 
Other 1,9875 3.0155 6857 94.3114 . 
DECLINE l o f 
- Competitive _ 9607 2.0755 9021 96.0616 
Oligopoly 9685 ` 1,3150 ' 5381 97.1784 
State 1133 6433 3210 98.9225 
Other 2.4003 3.3164 7708 93.5125 
TROUGH £ 3 
ve 2,4523 `. 5:0026 - 1.1057 91.4395 
Oligopoly + 4.0525 321642 ' 6911 92.0922 
tate 4037 1:4502 3401 97.6060 
Other 6.2376 7.3843 7225 85.6556 
RECOVERY are ae i a : fe” se . 
Competitive Z 1.1795 "+ 3.4676 . 1.0750 | 94.2719 
Oligopoly _ 1.3758 : "2/3221 5010 95.8012 
State ‘3674 11.3392 > .3967 97.8967 
Other ' . 3.6747 -, 5.5444 ' 7995 89.9814 
-yy te *4ROW PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
ONLY WITHIN STAGES OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
PEAK 
Competitive 15.46 58.02 26.53 
Oligopoly 22.36 52.13 25.51 
State 11.93 57.05 31.02 
Other 34.94 53.01 12:05 
DECLINE 
i 24,39 52.70 22.91 
Oligopoly 34.32 . 46.61 19.07 
10.51 59.70 29.79 
Other 37.00 $1.12 11.88 
TROUGH : 
Competitive 28.65 58.44 12.92 
Oligopoly §1.25 40.01 8.74 
State 16.86 60.58 . 22.56 
Other 43.48 51.48 5.04 
RECOVERY 
20.61 60.60 18.79 
Oligopoly 32.77 55.30 11.93 
State 17.47 63.67 18.86 
Other 36.68 55.34 7.98 
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analysis. The other two panels of Table 9 present 
two sets of row percentages used to interpret the 
employment status by sector relationship and how 
this relationship changes over the business cycle. 
Comparing the net employment rate (Table 9, 
middle panel) to its odds-ratio analog (Table 4, 
generalized odds ratios) demonstrates the added 
clarity of interpretation offered by the crosstabular 
presentation. In each period of the business cycle, 
the employment likelihood, using either odds ratios 
or the net percentages, is highest in the state 
sector, followed by the oligopoly sector, then the 
competitive ‘sector, with the ‘“‘other’’ industries 
sector having a much lower employment likeli- 
hood. Comparing the employment likelihood of 
given sectors across the business cycle, however, 
shows the advantages of Table 9 versus Table 4. 
Only the oligopoly sector evidences the same 
apparent pattern of rise and fall using the net 
employment rate and the generalized odds ratios. 
An examination of the other three sectors dramati- 


cally demonstrates the potential for misinterpreting - 


log-linear parameters and the odds ratios derived 
from them. For example, in comparing the results 
for the state in a trough versus a recovery, an 
uncritical reading of the generalized odds ratios 
may suggest that, compared to other sectors, the 
employment likelihood has dropped considerably, 
. while the net employment rate suggests that the 
employment rate is almost identical (slight in- 
crease) in both periods. Again, the explanation of 
such apparent inconsistencies lies in the relativity 
of the odds ratios. The employment rate for the 
state rose absolutely from trough to recovery, but it 
rose much less than in the other sectors; thus its 
relative likelihood fell. But both the absolute rise 
and relative fall must be uncovered in order to 
properly discern this relationship. As before, we 
‘find that both odds ratios and net percentages are 
necessary. Although calculations from the percent- 
age table could reveal both the absolute and 
relative patterns, the log-linear parameters and 
their associated odds ratios directly alert one to the 
relative differences. 

Turning to types of unemployment, again some 
apparent consistency and inconsistency appears 
between the interpretation of the net percentages 
and the semi-generalized odds ratios. If one 
compares the sector rankings with respect to the 
likelihood of a particular type of unemployment, 
the two sets of results communicate virtually 
identical interpretations. For example, the compet- 
itive sector always has the highest likelihood of 
quits, followed by the ‘‘other’’ industries sector, 
then the oligopoly, while the state has the lowest 
likelihood of quits, regardless of the stage of the 
business cycle. But there are seemingly substantial 
differences between the two presentation modes in 
the ensuing interpretation of unemployment within 
sectors. For example, an uncritical reading of the 
semi-generalized odds ratios (Table 4) for the 
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competitive sector and for the state sector suggests 
that quits are relatively the most likely type of 
unemployment in these sectors. But the net 
percentages show that quits in these two sectors are 
either least likely or second most likely on an 
absolute scale (see the second panel of Table 9). 
Relative to the other types of unemployment and to 
other sectors, quits are much more likely in these 
two sectors (see the third panel of Table 9) but they 
are not absolutely the most likely.: The clearest and 
most informative interpretation of; the prevalence 
of types of unemployment within ‘sectors, then, 
comes from utilizing information from both sets of 
results to illuminate both absolute and relative 
differences within and among sectors across the 
stages of the business cycle. It is not easy to see 
the relative differences in the percentaged table, 
and it is impossible to see the absolute differences 
from the odds-ratio table.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has reviewed the problems associated 
with the interpretation of log-linear parameters and 
the shortcomings of existing methods of interpreta- 
tion (especially the odds-ratio approach). And it 
developed and illustrated an alternative method 
which overcomes these problems. The method of 
creating adjusted crosstabulations should appeal to 
users of log-linear models for several reasons. It 
retains the key advantages of log-linear techniques 
over prior statistical methods in terms of the ease 
of modeling relationships, the ease of testing for 
different forms of relationships, and the ability to 
create simultaneous estimates of net effects. It also 
solves many problems of interpretation which have 
plagued log-linear applications. It overcomes the 
problem of relativity by providing a way to 
estimate absolute differences and effects while still 
utilizing parameters and odds ratios to signal the 
non-obvious relative differences. The presentation 
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can be readily extended for interpreting higher order 
interactions. For example, to interpret a four way 
interaction of a dependent variable (Z) with three 
independent variables (W, X, and Y), one would create 
four dimensional DATA and START tables. The DATA 
table would specify the desired marginal distributions, 
usually by using the observed WXYZ table of counts. 
The START table entries would be the product of the 
multiplicative parameters for the WZ, XZ, YZ, WXZ, 
WYZ, XYZ, and WXYZ relationships. One would also 
need to specify the relationship among the three 
independent variables. If one chose to use the observed 
relationship of W, X, and Y, then this would be 
accomplished by doing the Deming-Stephan adjustment 
with a model of (WXY) (Z). If one chose to use the net 
relationship of W, X, and Y, then the START table 
entries would need to include the WX, WY, XY, and 
WXY parameters and the model specified for the 
Deming-Stephan adjustment would be (W) (X) (Y) (Z). 
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of net distributions and percentages makes log- 
linear results and effects easier for the researcher to 
understand and to present, and easier for readers to 
comprehend. Finally, it permits a comparison of 
gross and net effects, allowing researchers to 
determine the extent to which relationships change 
in the face of controls for other important factors. 

Our presentation of the net distribution method 
has by no means exhausted the possible uses and 
manipulations ‘of adjusted crosstabulations: Many 
other modes of drawing contrasts and. making 
relative comparisons using these results are 


mind, is to compare the percentage distribution of 
a dependent variable in each category of án 
independent variable to the ‘‘total’’ percentage 
distribution ‘of the dependent variable. Such a 
calculation helps to illuminate the relative differ- 
ences between categories of the independent 
variable (see Schervish, 1983, for such an 
application). The results and calculations one 
decides to present from the net distribution tables 
will depend upon the specific research questions 
and hypotheses and upon one’s creativity in using 


feasible. One possibility, which comes readily to and presenting crosstabular results. 
APPENDIX 
Counts for Employment Status by Class by Economic Sector by Business Cycle 
Layoff Quit Firing Employed 

COMPETITIVE in PEAK l 
Semi-autonomous 1.567 12.326 5.148 ,948.173 

i 6.078 28.516 20.730 2968.709 
Protected working 34.615 89.911 37.439 3982.286 
Unprotected working 24.545 145.544 69.906 6462.235 
OLIGOPOLY in PEAK l 
Semi-autonomous .616 14.008 4.445 1993.428 
Managerial 3.036 9.539 6.493 2287.957 
Protected working 69.409 130.659 56.385 8289.256 
Unprotected working 10.660 26.873 13.031 2700.524 
STATE in PEAK l 
Semi-autonomous 2.488 2.975 7.034 2256.509 
Managerial 000 .000 1.790 676.506 
Protected working 2.366 7.680 2.850 1865.383 
Unprotected working 2.531 28.426 9.877 1917.027 
OTHER in PEAK 
Semi-autonomous 1.386 2.226 2.559 824.207 
Managerial 5.960 6.295 .000 692.662 
Protected working 99.458 138.415 25.202 2895.810 
Unprotected, working 33.184 58.279 16.444 1654.258 
COMPETITIVE in DECLINE 
Semi-antonomous 2.589 13.299 6.974 949.714 
Managerial 13.231 27.119 20.050 3033.175 
Protected working 63.194 107.435 41.364 4038.002 
Unprotected working 50.433 159.678 71.907 6278.957 
OLIGOPOLY in DECLINE 
Semi-autonomous 9.742 19.881 4.857 2054.150 
Managerial 2.731 12.697 6.442 2443.110 
Protected working 145.860 153.892 55.376 8472.419 
Unprotected working 19.707 38.497 16.869 2808.894 
STATE in DECLINE 
Semi-autonomous 625 6.535 3.944 2266.504 
Managerial 1.466 1.273 .792 708.314 
Protected working 1.422 13.050 3.577 1895.595 
Unprotected working 2.832 19.021 11.942 2061.826 
OTHER in DECLINE i 
Semi-autonomous 000 7.356 4.154 859.343 
Managerial 7.129 7.041 .688 684.022 
Protected working 131.287 153.803 23.118 2893.516 
Unprotected working 33.618 62.450 22.914 1721.549 
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l we 73s Layoff o Quit ° ! Firing: Employed 
COMPETITIVE in TROUGH | | a i 
Seri-autonomus ade 5,372 , 14.742 2.832, 504.926 
ial , 12.307 ,, 63.884 ` 11.916 -1829.212 
Protected working 90.652 ,, 130.257 -21,267 . `~ 1661.107 
Unprotected working | , 56.689 | | 176.784 55.536 , 3356.316 
OLIGOPOLY in TROUGH ide tah Rtas! ald. y 
Semi-autonomous - 10.426 16/565 - i * 74: « >" 1061.583 
Managerial 16,884 14.937. 1: §,§33:1> >° . 1185.372 
Protected working : . 298.279" 185.963 © ı 37.324 3742.005 
Unprotected working : 33.003 41.398 9.562 u -1456.552 
STATE in TROUGH =’. ee a NS E meaty 
Semi-autonomous ` «000 9.224 1.275 , 1245.748 
Managerial’ > ` i *,000 3.240 | 2504, 417.897 
Protected working 4.183, 11.441 t 3.429 79X816 
Unprotected working ` | 1.053 23.399 11.348., |, 1254.779 
OTHER in TROUGH. > >.. ea. 24 
Semi-autonomous 12.934 6.255 907° | 487.201 
Managerial -4117 6.193 .000 . . 352.432 
Protected working . 145,928 156.030.. 9.089 : .- 1167.488- 
Unprotected working 66.051 94.905 15.381 980.731 
COMPETITIVE in RECOVERY 
Semi-autonomous 9.082 58.165 11.029 2532.677 
Managerial 50.193 244.100 74.849 9238.003 
Protected working 192.967 384.545 84.008 8866.891 
Unprotected working 149,785 663.108 280.144 17444.961 
OLIGOPOLY in RECOVERY 
Semi-autonomous 19,980 73.611 10.107 5232.117 
Managerial 9,065 68.139 14.200 5957.372 
Protected working 501.625 658.022 129.692 19594.133 
Unprotected working 74.593 161.488 36.129 7283.298 
STATE in RECOVERY 
Semi-autonomous 11.562 39.854 13.848 6123.778 
j 1.391 15.124 644 2117.077 
Protected working 17.311 56.634 11.128 4055.511 
Unprotected working 20.109 101.079 40.356 5854.999 
OTHER in RECOVERY 
Semi-autonomous 5.210 24.024 10.016 2335.300 
Managerial 21.804 33.047 5.806 1943.984 
Protected working 407.447 545.743 50.490 6308.704 
Unprotected working . 217.715 395.824 75.504 5196.180 
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COMMENTS 


a nae! ee nae ae ra 
MARITAL COITAL FREQUENCY: cally during early marriage (James, 1981; Sen 
UNNOTICED OUTLIERS AND Gupta, 1969; Westoff and Westoff, 1971). Specif- 
UNSPECIFIED INTERACTIONS ically, we show that at marital durations of greater 
LEAD TO ERRONEOUS CONCLUSIONS* than two. years, neither period, wife’s age, 
Jou R. Kam J. Roan Une + Misband'a age, nor marital diration has any effet 

Carolina Population Center, The University of North 

Carolina at Chapel Hili 'Jasso' combines’ a fixed-effects approach with 


In a recent application of fixed-effects modeling, 
Jasso estimates age and period effects on marital 
coital frequency that take into account cohort 
effects. Although the application is an innovation 
for researchers interested in identifying net age and 
period effects, the results are in some respects 
problematic. Jasso claims that over the period 
1970-1975 (1) net of cohort and age effects, 
average marital coital frequency declined signifi- 
cantly by 50 percent (p < .01), and (2) net of 
period and cohort effects, coital frequency in- 
creased with wife’s age (p < .05). 

Both of these findings are difficult to reconcile 
with previous findings in the literature on sexual 
behavior. The negative period effect is inconsistent 
with findings for the 1965-1970 interval, which 
showed a significant increase in marital coital 
frequency (Westoff, 1974). It is surprising that in 
the 1970-1975 period this trend’ should reverse 


itself, especially since public opinion surveys at, 


the time showed that women’s attitudes about 
sexual behavior became more liberal (The Virginia 
Slims American Women’s Opinion Poll, 1974). As 
far as the wife’s age effects are concerned, Jasso’s 
findings contradict past studies that show a 
negative age effect for both wives and husbands, as 
well as negative marital duration effects James, 
1974; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953; Udry and Morris, 
1978; Udry, 1979; Udry et al., (1982). 

We believe that Jasso’s conclusions are mislead- 
ing for two reasons: (1) she did not check her data 
for outliers and, more importantly, (2) she did not 
notice an important interaction with marital 
duration. In the pages that follow, we show that 
dropping eight of 2,063 observations wipes out the 
significance of the wife’s age effect and reverses 
the sign of the husband’s age effect. We also show 
that Jasso’s negative period effect and positive 
wife’s age effect are artifacts of the well-known 
fact that marital sexual activity declines dramati- 


* Please address all correspondence to: Joan R. Kahn, 
Carolina Population Center, University of North Caro- 
lina, University Square 300A, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514-3997. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the helpful 
comments of David K. Guilkey, Willam M. Mason, 
Michael J. Moore, Ronald R. Rindfuss, C. Suchindran 
and Amy Ong Tsui. 
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nonlinear transformations to’ estimate age and 
period effects that are net of cohort effects. She 
claims that in past studies estimates of age and 
period effects were biased because they did not 
take into account the potentially compounding 
effect of cohort membership. (In light of the 
age-period-cohort [APC] identity, most studies 
simply ignored cohort membership.) Jasso pro- 
poses a model that both breaks the APC identity 
and controls for unobservable heterogeneity. The 
fixed-effects approach uses panel data to control 
for couple-specific, time-invariant (i.e., fixed) 
unobservable covariates. It is often referred to as 
dummy variable regression because the unobserv- 
able couple effects are captured by a series of 
couple dummies (i.e., one for each couple). 

The model underlying Jasso’s analysis is the 
following: 


(1) CFij = B, WAgey + B2 HAgey 

z Bs MARDUR;; T T PERIOD; 
+ ii WCohb; + y2 HCoh; 

+ Y3 MARDATE; + Oly Xi 

+ &D; + €jj 


1,2,...,& control variables. 


CF represents the coital frequency in the past four 
weeks for couple i in period j. WAge is wife’s age, 
HAge is husband’s age. MARDUR is marital 
duration, PERIOD is date of interview (either 1970 
or 1975), WCoh is wife’s birth cohort, HCoh is 
husband’s birth cohort, MARDATE is the date of 
marriage, Xj is a series of control variables (see 
Jasso, 1985), and D, represents the couple-specific 
dummy variables. (Note that all variables represent- 
ing dates, including PERIOD, have been coded in 
decimal years to reflect the actual month of 
occurence.) 

Equation (1) clearly cannot be estimated as 
written because of the age-period-cohort identity. 
That is, each of the age variables is a linear 
combination of PERIOD and the cohort variables 
(e.g., WAge = PERIOD — WCoh, HAge = 
PERIOD — HCoh, and MARDUR = PERIOD — 
MARDATE). To break the identities in equation 
(1), Jasso transforms the age variables by taking 
the natural logarithm of each. Her model becomes: 


(2) CF; = B1 InWAge,; + B2 InHAge; 
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+ B3 InMARDUR, 

+ q PERIOD; + yı WCoh, 
+ y HCoh; + y3 MARDATE; `` 
+ Oy Xin + àD; + éj 


Now, laWAge no longer equals PERIOD minus 
WCoh, 1nHAge no longer equals PERIOD minus 
HCoh, and inMARDUR, no, longer equals PE-, 
RIOD minus MARDATE.., . 

The log transformation breaks the APC identity, 
only if we can assume that higher, order terms are 
zero. Note that j in ‘the ‘above model, 


ms 
+ 


A =P- 
E 
It follows that since ; l 
f(A) = iP — ©), > a 
then la(A) = inP—C). ` 


Now, ine + ©), can be expanded img a a Taylor 
series approximation; 


= (P — ee —1/AP - C -Df 
+ IBP -C = 1P ...: 

in(A) = P—C ay + 1/20P - C-12- 
- BP -C- 1° +...) 


This is simply a reformulation of the APC identity. 


To break this identity, Jasso assumes that the 
` quantity in brackets (i.e., the higher-order period 
and cohort terms) 
Robb (1985) and Fienberg and Mason (1985) note, 
no transformation can break the APC identity 
without restrictions on the values of parameters 
(i.e., assuming some to be equal to zero). 

We have no immediate qualms about the log 
transformation; in fact, we tested the functional 


form of equation (2) using the .Box-Cox transfor-. 


mation and found it. to be reasonable (see 
Weisberg, 1980). However, we show that Jasso’s 
identifying restrictions (i.e., making all higher 
order terms equal zero)’ ‘lead to a serious 
misspecification of her model. 


{ 


equals zero. As Heckman and. 
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ts In theory, equation (2) is an estimable formula- 


tion of a fixed-effect age-period-cohort model. 


'* However, in pract ce, it is computationally intrac- 


table because of the large number of dummy 
variables ‘required. It has been shown that, when 
using only two weves of panel data; equation (2) 
can be estimated asing first differences (i.e., the 
model is ‘specified for each wave and then one is 
subtracted from th= other). 

Taking first diferences from equation (2), we 
have: 


(3) ACF; = Bi (A inWAge) + B2 (A InHAge,) 
+ B=(A InMARDUR) .. 
+N “A PERIOD) + ay (A Xix) 
l +Å, i SEA 


where' A signifies the change PENWERN time'l and 
time 2. 

' Note that the ai terms ‘as ' well':as the 
couplé-specific dummies drop out of equation (3) 
because their values remain ‘constant in ‘the ‘two 
waves. Each of the parameters in equation (3) can 
be interpreted as nat of both the cohort effects and ' 
the effects of the unobservable ’ couple-specific ` 
covariates. In breaking the -age-period-cohort 
identity, Jasso is still unable to estimate cohort 
effects; rather, she estimates age and period effects 
that are ‘not corfounded with | cohort effects. 
Specifically, she ` estimates equation (3) ‘for a 
sample. of, continiously married’ women inter- 
viewed in both 1970 and 1975 as part of the 
National Fertility Survey. As described above, she 
found significant age and period effects that 
directly contradict, past research. Column 1. of 
Table 1: presents Jasso’s results (Jasso, 1985, Table 
4). b y 
Troubled. by ker -substantive findings, we 
re-estimated equation (3) using the same data. 
Except for a sample size difference of one 
observation, we elmost perfectly replicated her 


Table 1. Fixed-Effects Estimates of the Determinants of Marital Coital Frequency 


(1) (2) 
Jasso’s | Our 
l Results Replication 
Period ~0).72*** —0.72*** 
Log Wife’s Age 27.61** 27.50** 
Log Husband’s Age —6.43 —6.38 
Log Marital Duration  —1.50%** ` —1.5])*** 
Wife Pregnant 3.7124 = 3.708% 
Child under 6 —0.56** —0,55** 
Wife Employed 0.37 0.38 
Husband Employed = ~1.28** u A ai 
R? .0475 .0474 
N 2062 2063 
*p< .10. 
**# p< .05. 


*** p< 0l. 


4 5) (6) 
(3) Drop 4 Marital Marital 
Drop 4 Miscodes & Duration Duration 
Miscodes . 4 Outliers <2 >2 
=—0.75*** — 67 *** —3.06** —0.08 
21.99* 13.56 29.49 ' —1.62 
1,87 7.87 57.89 —5.23 
=L LGS: “=| 56"*= “RSI 1.29 
Fae PY 6 tala 3.7404" —2.88*** —3.95* 
~-0,73*** ~—-0.68**= 2.914%" —0.55** 
0.17 0.23 0.86 0.02 
<>] 208% =] 10%" —4,11*** —0.38 
.0568 .0612 .2172 0411 
2059 2055 243 1812 
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results (see column 2 of Table 1). However, after 
applying standard regression diagnostic tech- 
niques, we found serious problems with outliers 
and specification error. First, in the 1970 wave, 
four observations were coded as 88, even though 
the missing code was specified as 99 in the 
codebook. We are fairly certain that the 88s should 
have been coded as missing since no other values 
was greater than 63. In fact, 99.5 percent of the 
sample had values less than 40. Furthermore, all of 
the cases with 88 in 1970 had coital frequencies of 
less than or equal to 10 in 1975, indicating that 
these couples were probably not highly active. 
Deleting the four 88-codes reduced the signifi- 
cance level on the wife’s age effect from p <.05 to 
p <.10, and reversed the sign on the husband’s age 
effect (see column 3 in Table 1). The fit of the 
model improved substantially from an R? of .047 
to .057. This in itself is not damning evidence 
against Jasso’s analysis, although it indicates that 
her results are sensitive to specific cases. To 
determine the potential influence of the other 
cases, we examined the studentized residuals! 
(Belsley et al., 1980; Bollen and Jackman, 1985; 
Weisberg, 1980) and found a handful of cases with 
extremely large residuals. The 88s had by far the 
largest studentized residuals, ranging between 10 
and 12. Four additional cases had studentized 
residuals between 3 and 7. An examination of the 
DFBETAs? showed that the omission of these 
observations resulted in large changes in the 
parameter estimates. These observations corre- 
spond to the four observations with coital frequen- 
cies of greater than 40 (i.e., they are at the extreme 
high end of the coital frequency distribution).3 
Since in regression analysis the emphasis is on 
generalizability of results, one should be especially 
skeptical of results that are unduly sensitive to a 
small number of observations (Bollen and Jack- 
man, 1985). We are convinced that the values of 
88 are keypunching errors and should therefore be 
omitted. We would not argue that the other coital 
frequency values over 40 were necessarily inaccu- 
rately reported. However, since they give undue 


1 The studentized residual for an observation is the 


OLS residual divided by the standard error estimated - 


without that observation. Belsley suggests that the 
studentized residual is distributed closely to a t-distri- 
bution with N ~ p — 1 degrees to freedom (where p is 
the number of variables in the model). 

2 The DFBETA indicates how an individual coefficient 
changes when a case is omitted. 

3 One additional observation had a value of coital 
frequency of greater than 40, but since its value in 1970 
was 63 and in 1975 it was 60, the first difference (i.e., 63 
— & = 3) was not unusually large. Of the other four 
observations with frequencies over 40, all had very large 
first differences (which explains their excessive influ- 
ences in the analysis). 
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weight to the far extreme of the distribution, we 
feel justified in omitting them as well. 

By deleting these four additional outliers, the 
results change significantly (see column 4 in Table 
1). The wife’s age effect is no longer significant, 
even with over 2,000 cases and at the generous .10 
level. The husband’s age effect switches sign from 
negative to positive, but remains insignificant. 
Finally, the fit improves from an R? of .0568 to 
.0613. Thus, we have shown that the inclusion or 
exclusion of as few as eight observations can have 
a profound impact on Jasso’s results. However, the 
fact remains that the period effect is still positive 
(though the coefficient is not significantly different 
than zero). 

Jasso rightly points out that coital frequency 
declines most rapidly early in marriage and then 
only moderately thereafter (p. 235). Figure 1 
shows the plot of coital frequency by marital 
duration for the sample in 1970 and 1975. (Note 
that by 1975 all respondents had been married for 
at least five years.) The steep dropoff in the first 
few years of marriage has been well documented 
elsewhere (James, 1981; Sen Gupta, Westoff and 
Westoff, 1971). This leads us to believe that a 
different process may underlie coital behavior early 
in marriage than later on, indicating the possibility 
that the relationship between coital frequency and 
its determinants may also be different (.e., 
suggesting the presence of interactions). 

We estimated the model separately for couples 
with 1970 marital durations of two or fewer years 
and more than two years and found strikingly 
different results (see columns 5 and 6 in Table 1). 
The negative period effect and the positive wife’s 
and husband’s age effects are confined to the first 
two years of marriage. Note that the model fit is 
considerably better in the first two years of 
marriage (R? = .2172 vs. R? = .0411), though 
this may be due in part to the small sample size. 
The difference between the two models is highly 


Figure 1. Coital Frequency by Marital Duration, 1970 
and 1975 





Coital Frequency (times in past month) 


g $ 
Korito! Guration (yaara) 


Source-Netionel Fectity Qurveys. 1070 & 1976 
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significant as evidenced by strong interaction 
effects (not shown). 

The interactions with marital duration mdicate 
that a very different process underlies the behavior 
of recently married couples than couples married 
for longer durations. However, we are convinced 
that the model for those with marital durations of 
less than two years is not interpretable. Recall that 
this subsample is restricted to couples married 0-2 
years in 1970 and, hence 5~7 years in 1975. The 
period effect for this group indicates the net effect 
of the passage of one year, holding all else 
(including marital duration) constant. However, 
when marital duration is held constant, there is no 
variability in period, other than the actual month of 
interview. (Note that period was coded in terms of 
the decimal-year of interview, so that an interview 
in March, 1970 would have a value of 70.25). 
Thus, the period coefficient captures the effect of 
being interviewed in January versus June of a year 
rather than the effect of being interviewed in 1970 
versus 1975. With no a priori theory of monthly 
variation in marital sexual behavior, we have no 
explanation for the significant negative period effect. 

We should note that these findings are in no way 
dependent on the omission of the 8 miscodes and 
outliers. We found that, whether based on 2055 or 
2063 observations, the strong interactions with 
marital duration persist. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the application of the fixed-effects 
model to the present problem must be limited to 
the couples married for more than two years and 
- not applied to newly married couples. 

In summary, after reanalyzing the same data 
used by Jasso, we come to the following altered 
conclusions: l 

(1) When outliers are removed, neither husband’s 
nor wife’s age is significantly related to frequency 
of intercourse, though period and marital duration 
effects remain. 

(2) When the model is respecified separately by 
duration of marriage, the age, duration, and period 
effects disappear for couples married more than 
two years in 1970 (88 percent of the sample). 

Jasso’s -only new finding to hold up after 
reexamination is the period effect, yet even this 
effect is limited to couples married for two or 
. fewer years in 1970. Futhermore, as described 
above, the period effect for this group has no 
` intuitive meaning. 

We are glad that Jasso has introduced us and 
other sociologists to fixed-effects models, since 
they are likely to have many useful applications. In 
addition, Jasso’s use of nonlinear transformations 
Clearly breaks the age-period-cohort identity, 
though not without making considerable assump- 
tions about higher order terms. We feel, however, 
that researchers should be especially skeptical of 
counterintuitive results. As we have shown above, 
as few as eight observations can have a profound 
impact on results. Futhermore, the model specifi- 
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cation can easily obscure the underlying behaviors. 
Thus, it is impcrtant to be extremely thorough 
before accepting new results that contradict all 
previous research. 
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IS IT OUTLIER DELETION OR IS IT SAMPLE 
TRUNCATION? NOTES ON SCIENCE AND 
SEXUALITY* 


(Reply to Kahn and Udry, ASR, October, 1986) 


GUILLERMINA Jasso 
University of Minnesota 


I argue that the estimates of the effects of spouses’ 
ages, marital duration, and contemporaneous 
period influences on martial coital frequency 
reported in Jasso (1985) are superior to the 
outlier-deleting estimates reported in Kahn and 
Udry (1986)—for chiefly one reason: If the 
outlying observations in question are indeed 
erroneous, as- claimed by Kahn and Udzry, ‘then 
(assuming correct specification) both the (full- 
sample) Kahn and Udry (1986) and the Jasso 
(1985) estimates are unbiased estimates of the 
underlying parameters; in contrast, if the outlying 
observations are correct, then only the Jasso 
estimates are unbiased, the Kahn and Udry 
estimates now reflecting biases associated with 
truncation of the dependent variable. The Kahn 
and Udry estimates on partitions of the sample, 
even ignoring the truncation bias, cannot be 
evaluated since the equations estimated do not 
represent the process proposed in their verbal 
argument (interactions with marital duration) but 
instead something quite different (interactions with 
date of marriage), for which no rationale is 
offered. 


PRELIMINARIES 


To properly evaluate the Kahn and Udry claims, 


which focus on statistical procedure and on earlier 
findings, it is necessary (i) to establish criteria for 
judging estimator performance, and (ii) to establish 
basic definitions of the terms in the substantive 
questions, so that previous research is not 
misinterpreted. 


Criteria for Judging Estimator Performance 


Given that changing the specification, the data, 
and/or the estimation rule can lead to sharply 
disparate results, the question arises: How does 
one judge empirical procedures? It would appear 
that most social scientists subscribe to the classical 
statistical criteria, such as the sampling-theory 
criteria of unbiasedness, consistency Gif unbiased- 
ness fails), and efficiency. It would appear also 
that the final test in scientific work is something 
like an intersubjectively ascertainable external 
reality —notwithstanding the fact that, as individu- 
als, investigators may be drawn to certain 


* Please address all correspondence to: Guillermina 
Jasso, Department of Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 
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numerical results which appear, variously, ‘‘intu- 
itively appealing’ cr ‘“‘appealingly counterintui- 
tive” or, conversely, may, like Kahn and Udry, be 
‘troubled by . . . substantive findings.” Rela- 
tively objective criteria such as those embodied in 
the classical properties-of-estimators literature op- 
erate to guard against too heavy a reliance on 
subjective judgments. 


Questions and Definitions . 


Since the phenomena under consideration are 
exactly linearly related and hence ordinary lan- 
guage may lead to unfortunate ambiguities, it is 
useful to review, as precisely as possible, the main 
questions of interest. 

1. Among intact U.S. married couples observed 
in 1970 and 1975, what is the relation between 
coital frequency (CF) and the passage of time? 
Letting ‘‘passage of time’’ denote the combined 
effects of all exactly linearly related relevant 
factors measured on the time dimension, Jasso 
(1985) provides three answers: First, the mean 
coital frequency per four-week period declined 
from 8.94 to 8.23 (Table 2), indicating a mean of 
the couples’ change in CF of —0.71 (Table 3). 
Second, not all couples experienced a decline; 41 
percent experienced an increase and 13 percent no 
change (Table 3). Third, holding constant’ the 
measured time-varying factors which both Jasso 
and Kahn and Udry zgree constitute the core of the 
relevant set and as well all, measured and 
unmeasured, time-invariant (across the observation 
periods) factors, the linear approximation indicates 
that the ceteris paribus effect of the passage of time 
is a decline per year of about .22 to .24 times per 
four-week period (Table 4). 

2. Among intact U.S. married couples observed 
in 1970 and 1975, what is the relation between 
coital frequency and each of the components of the 
passage of time? This question is as difficult to 
discuss as it is to answer, given that—notwithstand- 
ing literary attention to sleeper legends and time 
machines as well as physicists’ theoretical and 
empirical investigation of time dilation pro- 
cesses—-it is as yet outside the realm of direct 
human experience to observe, say, a given couple 
in which the aging of both spouses is not exactly 
linearly related. Ordinary language is ill equipped 
to convey the change due to wife’s advancing age 
had the husband’s age somehow remained con- 
stant. Terms such as ‘‘marital duration’’ and 
‘‘aging’’ appear at times to be used synonymously 
with what we have termed the ‘‘passage of time’’; 
a verb’s tense .(e.g., Kahn and Udry’s use of the 
past tense in their opening description of Jasso’s 
results) can lead to imprecise and misleading 
characterizations, Moreover, as sociologists have 
known since the pioneering work of Blalock 
(1966) and Duncan (1966), ordinary least squares 
(OLS) estimates of an equation containing a trio of 
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exactly linearly dependent repressors produces at 
most two estimates jointly containing the effects of 
the three elements of the trio; hence, such 
estimates may be interpreted as indicating the 
corresponding effects only if zero-restriction as- 
sumptions are imposed, that is, only if it is 
reasonable to argue that one of the three elements 
in the trio has no effect on the dependent variable. 
Thus, due to the constraints currently imposed by 
the phenomena, combined with the associated 
constraints of ordinary language and of statistics, 
interpretation of the results of demographic studies 
before Jasso (1985) is not always unambiguous. 
Jasso’s procedure explicitly eschews zero restric- 
tions; the estimates are obtained by (i) specifying a 
fixed-effects model so as to separate the time- 
varying from the time-invariant (including cohort) 
factors, and (ii) using nonlinear transformations in 
order to break the exact linear relations induced by 
the fixed-effects model in the time-varying factors 
measured along the time. dimension. Therefore, 
Kahn and Udry’s claim that Jasso’s results 
“contradict all previous research’’ would appear to 
be somewhat exaggerated. 

‘Further, it is noteworthy that the prevailing 
conjecture in the fields of medicine and allied 
clinical specialties, as among poets, novelists, and 
confessors—and observe that clinicians, poets, 
novelists, and confessors attend to the behavior of 
particular individuals over long periods of time—is 
exactly consistent with Jasso’s estimates.! In brief, 
the effects of age (pure age, not the passage of 
time) on sexual responsiveness are believed to be 
nonmonotonic (initially positive, subsequently 
negative) for both males and females; the curves 
differ, however, in both the shape and the timing 
of the maximum, the latter believed to occur rather 
early in the male (before age twenty) and rather 
late in the female (possibly as late as age forty). 
Discussion and some graphic quantification are 
provided in Kinsey et al. (1948, 1953), Boalt 
(1978), Gebhard (1978), and Kaplan (1986). Note 
that, even if this view is correct, it is not 
inconsistent with a process in which female 
physical decline, though similar to the male’s, is 
masked by diminution of sexual inhibitions 
(Gebhard 1978) and/or increased self-awareness 
(Kaplan 1986) and contraceptive competence; nor 
is it inconsistent with different processes in 
different societies and/or historical periods. 

With respect to the effects of marital duration, 
Jasso’s results are indeed negative and strongly 
statistically significant and thus, contrary to Kahn 


' Serious issues would be raised for the sociology of 
science were it the case that individuals who choose 
medicine as a vocation and individuals who choose 
demography as a vocation differ systematically in their 
basic views of human nature. 
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and Udry’s reading, do not contradict the previous 
work. 


ESTIMATION PROCEDURE I: OUTLIERS 


Outliers and Influzntials: Diagnostics and 
Treatment 


What is an outlie-? How can one tell whether an 
outlier (or, for that matter, any other observation) 
is influential? and what does one do about it? The 
problem arises because ordinary least squares, 
being a solution which minimizes the sum of 
squared residuals, thereby allows’ observations 
with large residuals to be relatively more influen- 
tial in the estimate of the slope. It is important to 
note that an outker—which Beckman and Cook 
(1983, p. 121) and Barnett (1983, p. 150) describe 
as an observation ‘‘that appears surprising or 
discrepant to the investigator’’2—is not necessarily 
influential and as well that inliers may be 
influential. Contrary to Kahn and Udry, the degree 
of influence depends on the residual and not on the 
value of a single measured variable. Detecting the 
presence of influentials is not as easy as noticing 
outliers, in part because ‘‘influence’’ has meaning 
only relative to a model, in part because detection 
is an iterative process, each perturbation poten- 
tially generating a new set of influentials, and in 
part because the available formal diagnostics, 
numerical (of which Hocking (1983) lists nine) as 
well as graphical, are sensitive to a variety of 
assumptions (e.g., about the number of outliers 
present in the deta), appear to target different 
aspects of the date, and are subject to ‘‘masking’’ 
and ‘‘swamping”’ processes (whereby some 
noninfluentials are falsely identified as influentials 
and some influentials are falsely absolved). (See 
Belsley et al. 1930; Cook and Weisberg 1982; 
Beckman and Cock 1983; Bamett 1983; Hocking 
1983; Weisberg 1983.) l 
Even if diagnostics unambiguosly indicate the 
presence of influeatials, the appropriate course of 
action is far from clear; alternatives include 
retention, downweighting, and, as Barnett (1983, 
p. 150) puts it, ‘‘tae extreme resort of rejection.” 
Given that, as Beckman and Cook (1983, p. 145) 
point out, ‘‘Little information is available on the 
performance of th2 usual least squares estimators 
in combination w:th rejection via formal tests,” 
statisticians’ misgivings about deletion (e.g., 
Freedman et al. (1978); Beckman and Cook 
(1983); Prescott (1983); Hocking (1983); Zellner 
(1984)) would app2ar reasonable.? Indeed, Belsley 


* The subjectivity of outlier identification and rejection 


is highlighted m Collett and Lewis (1976), who 
document both between- and within-individual variation 
in judgments concerning outliers and investigate the 
determinants of the cecision that a particular observation 
ig an outlier. 

3 See also Bollen and Jackman (1985, p. 538). 
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et al. (1980, 16) caution: ‘‘It should be obvious 
that an influential point is legitimately deleted 
altogether only if, once identified, it can be shown 
to be uncorrectably in error. Often no action is 
warranted, and when it is, the appropriate action is 
usually more subtle than simple deletion.”’ 


Outlier Deletion: Induced Sample Truncation? 


Consider now. the Kahn and Udry procedure. They 
begin by asserting certitude that the four rightmost 
values of CF are the result of keypunching errors 
and, based on the results from two diagnostics, 
proceed to obtain two sets of estimates, labeled (3) 
and (4) in their table, in which they eliminate from 
the sample, first, those four cases, and, second, an 
additional four observations.* To learn what effect, 
if any, these two procedures have on the properties 
of the obtained estimates, we write the estimating 
equation in two equivalent ways: 


(1.a) CFe = Bor + 2BxXae + Er 
t=1,T) 

(1.b) (CFg—CFy) = 2BiCXiio— Xr) + (2a — Ey) 

(i=1,,,N). 


Equation (1.a) represents the differential-intercept 
model, each couple possessing its own unique 
intercept Bj. Equation (1.b) is written in the 
first-differences version applicable in the case 
where the number of time periods T is equal to 
two. 

Now notice two things. First, Kahn and Udry’s 
specifications (3) and (4), by discarding the four 
largest observations of CF, have the effect of 
truncating the sample at a right limit of the 
dependent variable in equation (l.a). Second, 
Kahn and Udry’s specifications also truncate the 
dependent variable in (1.b), since the four cases 
with CF=88 correspond to the four leftmost 
values of first-differenced CF (less than or equal to 
—78).> 

Thus, it would appear that Kahn and Udry, by 
eliminating all cases where the dependent variable 
exhibits a value greater (or lesser) than a specified 


G=1,,,N; 


constant, have artificially, as it were, generated a’ 


new problem— sample truncation bias. This situa- 
tion, a special case of limited dependent variables 


4 Since the estimation procedure affects the precision 
of the parameter estimates and since readers may wish to 
know the quantitative estimate of the precision in order to 
guage statistical discernibility or to choose one-tailed or 
two-tailed tests, it would have been helpful for Kahn and 
Udry to report either the standard errors of the t-ratios 
(instead of the four-category significance variable, 
‘‘asterisk’’). Absent this information, it is difficult to 
evaluate Kahn and Udry’s claims that their procedures 
“wipe out. . . significance.” 

5 Additionally, if, as their discussion implies, specifi- 
cation (4) deletes the four observations with the next 
largest (in absolute value) first differences, then the other 
tail of first-differenced CF is truncated as well. 
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(of which valuable exposition is found in Maddala 
(1983)), arises as follows: When the sample 
contains only cases in which the dependent 
variable is confined to a specified segment of its 
range, there arises a correlation between the error 
term and the regressors. In the presence of such 
correlation, OLS estimates are biased. Therefore, 
if the outlying observations are correct, then all of 
Kahn and Udry’s specifications yield biased 
estimates of the underlying parameters. 


Outlier Retention: Errors in Variables? 


The foregoing makes clear that a high price—loss 
of unbiasedness—is paid for deleting cases which 
are in fact correctly measured if such deletion 
results in truncation of the dependent variable. We 
must now ask what price is paid by retaining 
erroneous measures. If the four cases reporting an 
“88” on CF in fact represent keypunching errors, 
as Kahn and Udry believe, how are Jasso’s 
estimates affected? The literature on errors in 
variables demonstrates that the presence of random 
measurement error® in the dependent variable does 
not affect the unbiasedness of the obtained 
estimates (Kmenta 1971). Ordinary least squares is 
designed, as it were, to withstand measurement 
error in the dependent variable. Thus, inclusion of 
erroneously-measured values of the dependent 
variable, even if it induces influentials, does not 
bias the parameter estimates. 

Therefore, if the outlying observations are 
erroneous, then both the Jasso and the Kahn and 
Udry estimates are unbiased, while if the outlying 
observations are correct, then only the Jasso 
estimates are unbiased. 

The argument for outlier inclusion based on the 
properties of the obtained estimates would appear 
to be decisive. Yet; to borrow Mr. Jefferson’s 
words, a decent respect for the opinions of fellow 
scholars dictates some elaboration of why, unlike 
Kahn and Udry, I have been willing to believe that 
the ‘‘88’’ measures may be correct. First, it is not 
true that, as Kahn and Udry state, ‘‘88’’ was the 
highest value observed in 1970; in the complete 
NFS sample of which the panel is a part, of the 
5981 women who were asked the CF item, two are 
coded ‘'98,’’ which according to the codebook 
denotes ““98 or more times’’ (and twelve cases are 
coded ‘‘88’’). Seconc, the data indicate a tendency 
for responses to the CF question (“‘In the past four 
weeks, how many times have you had inter- 
course?’’) to be multiples of four (Trussell and 
Westoff 1980). Third, it is widely believed that 
there are quite large individual differences in coital 
frequency (see, especially, Kinsey et al. 1948, 


6 Keypunching errors are approximately regarded as 


random. The social science enterprise would be in serious 
difficulty if one did otherwise. 
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1953). Fourth, it is widely believed that there are 
also quite large cultural/regional differences (Ford 
and Beach 1951); a probability sample from a 
nation of immigrants will thus exhibit this 
additional source of variation. Fifth, a figure of 
‘*88"’ represents a mean weekly figure of 22, 
which, in turn, represents three daily plus a weekly 
lagniappe— well within the bounds of the Aranda 
regimen and perhaps not warranting explusion 
from the overworld.® 


ESTIMATION PROCEDURE I: SAMPLE 
PARTITION 


Kahn and Udry propose that the determination of 
coital frequency differs systematically between two 
subsets of the population, those couples married 
less than two years and those couples married more 
than two years. Space does not permit analysis of 
their rationale—of why marital duration (rather 
than, say, an exogeneous variable or several 
variables) was selected as the criterion variable for 
the existence of different parameter regimes or of 
why they assumed discontinuous regimes or of 
why they fixed the number of regimes at two or of 
why they pre-selected the cutoff point or of why 
that pre-selected point was set at two (the statistical 
issues and formal tests associated with such 
decisions are reviewed in Judge et al.’s (1985) 
discussion of varying parameter models). Instead I 
show that their rationale would lead to equations 
different from the ones they estimate, that, in fact, 
their specifications (5) and (6) embody a rather 
different view one for which they provide no 
rationale. 

To see this, note that Kahn and Udry’s view that 
the process of CF determination differs between 
couples married less than two years and couples 
married more than two years would lead to 
partitioning the sample by marital duration; one 
subset would contain only observations in which 
marital duration is less than two, the other subset 
only observations in which marital duration 
exceeds two. But what they do is very different. 
Presumably due to unwillingness to relinquish the 
differential-intercept model (for good reason, in 
my view), they partition the sample not by marital 
duration but rather by date of marriage. Both 
subsets contain observations of marital duration 
larger than two; they differ only with respect to 
date of marriage. Thus, the specifications they 
estimate are based on the implicit argument that CF 
determination differs systematically between two 
groups of couples, those who married before 1968 


? For example, the normal regimen of the Keraki is 


once a week, while that of the younger Aranda is three to. 


five times nightly (Ford and Beach 1951). 

® This regimen sets the stage for Graham Green's 
classic seduction in his short story, “‘Chagrin in Three 
Parts.” 
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and those who married after 1968. I will not 
presume to make such an argument. However, 
observe that (ignoring truncation bias) interpreta- 
tion of the estimates obtained from Kahn and 
Udry’s specifications (5) and (6), given that no 
attempt was made to learn the regime-defining 
variables and cutoff points empirically, hinges on 
the reasonableness of the assumption that couples 
who chose to marry before 1968 differ in 
fundamental ways from couples who chose to 
marry after 1968. 


ESTIMATION PROCEDURE II: THE PERIOD 
EFFECT 


There is a straightforward way to check whether 
the period effects reported in Jasso (1985) embody 
a month effect: in equation (l.a) replace the 
decimal-year date-of-observation variable with an 
integer-year variable; or in equation (1.b) replace 
the (variable) time between interviews by the 
(constant) number of years between waves.’ Early 
versions of Jasso (1985) had integer-year in the 
specifications; its effect in the equations correspond- 
ing to the six published specifications ranges from 
—0.23 to —0.22 in the equations with the single 
passage-of-time factor and from —0.72 to —0.70 
in the equations with the decomposition—com- 
pared to estimates of —0.24 to —0.22 and —0.75 
to —0.72, respectively, obtained with the more 
refined coding. This almost perfect stability 
indicates that Jasso’s estimated period effects are 
not capturing a month effect but rather the 
contemporaneous influences associated with each 
of the two survey periods approximately five years 
apart. 
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"SCIENTIFIC SOFTWARE, a 


PO Box 536 Mooresville, IN 46158-0536 USA GID 831-6296 
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Oxford 


= Mixed Blessings 
Intensive Care for Newborns 
JEANNE HARLEY GUILLEMIN and LYNDA LYTLE HOLMSTROM, totli of Boston College 


“Mixed Blessings tackles themes of enormous complexity and high emo-ional intensity with a 
controlled balance that must be viewed as extraordinary.” —Irving L. Horowitz, Rutgers University. 
The first inside account of the dosed world of neonatal intensive care, this book focuses on the social 
context for medical decision-making in the sensitive area of newborn life. Based on first-hand 
observations in the U.S. and abroad, it explores the diverse experiences of both parents and involved 
hospital personnel 
1986 336pp. $26.00 


The Elementary Structures of Political Lee 2, ie 
Rural Development in Pahlevi Iran < o 
GRACE E. GOODELL, Johns Hopkins University 


In this study of the Dez Irrigation Project of the early 1970s-—a rural development sees sae 
by the World Bank and strongly supported by the former Shah—anth- ist Grace Goodell offers 
a moving and revealing look at life in a traditional Iranian village and Ife in one of the new model 
towns that replaced them. 


1986 352 pp.; photos $45.00 


ane Welfare State East and West 
RICHARD ROSE, Centre for the Study of Public Policy, se rh Satya and 
i RI, Centre for the Study of Contemporary Japan, University of 
a on the welfare strategies of the U.S., Japan, Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, and. ; 
Israel, these essays provide a unique, comparative examination of thedifferènt ways in w = 
modern democratic societies provide yea today. 


1986 288 pp. ae l E a ran 


a 
World Fertility Survey 

An Assessment of its Contribution 

JOHN CLELAND and CHRIS SCOTT, International Statistical Research Centre 


This volume follows the course of the ground-breaking survey of human fertility and , 
conducted by the World Fertility Survey between 1973 and 1984, a mcnumental a involved 
sixty-one countries and thousands ipa women of childbearing age. 


1986 820 pp.; 39 figs., tables $39.95 


New Technology at Work 
ARTHUR FRANCIS, Imperial College, London 


Drawing on research materials from North America, Britain, and Europe, this book PEN the 
social and economic impact of new technology on the workplace. Francis here unravels the 
relationship between new o Ae and such issues as employmert, the nature of work, work 
organization, job satisfaction, and the size, shape, and control of enterprises. 


1986 224pp. cloth $34.00; paper $12.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
Td order, send check or money order to: Humanities & Social Sciences Marketing Dept. 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue * New York, NY 10016 


mM 


Oxford 








The Politics of Victimization 

ROBERT ELIAS, Tufts University 

This useful text provides a comprehensive introductory overview of the study of victims and 
victimization. Considering victimization as a reflection of American society, Elias examines its link 
to the broad arenas of social, political, and economic relations and advocates a new victimology of 
human pe that embraces victims of both crime and oppression. 

1986 pp. paper $11.95; cloth $39.95 


Corporate and Governmental Deviance 

Third Edition ~ FG 

sort AN DAVID ERMANN, University of Delaware, and 

RICH J. LUNDMAN, Ohio State University. > 

The twelve a in T reader—nine of aani are nwo third A 

three. pects vetnmen viance: its origins, i 

satel plains a e of Ho to i Commuters iude James S. Coleman, Pe W. 
herman, Edwin H. Sutherland, Marshall B. Clinard, Gilbert Geis, Myron Glazer, Brent Fisse, and 

John Braithwaite. 

February 1987 288 pp. paper $12.95 


Perspectives on Population 

Edited by SCOTT MENARD, Memphis State University, and 

ELIZAB MOEN, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Filling a critical gap in the present market, this comprehensive, multidiscipli collection of 

ipsa Ss is specifically designed as a sourcebook on population. It includes articles from all major 

theoretical iss eat and from all levels of a tion from micro-decision making processes to 

macro-historica , covering the mai issues and current controversies in the field of 

5c aa tei studies today. i 
ebruary 1987 480pp. paper $16.95; doth $75.00 ' 


From Different Shores 

Perspectives on Race and Ethnicity in America 

_ Edited by RONALD TAKAKI, University of California at Berkeley 

From Different Shores presents essays on race and ethnicity in America written by such neoconservative, 
liberal, and leftist scholars as Nathan Glazer, Ron Takaki, Thomas Sowell, Robert Blauner, William 
Julius Wilson, and Charles Murray. Organized in a debate format, these essays sharply delineate the 
different ways scholars approach and understand inequality in our society. 

January 1 256 pp., paper $12.95 


, 


Islamic Values in the United States 

A Comparative Study . 

YVONNE YAZBECK HADDAD and ADAIR T. LUMMIS, both of the Hartford Seminary 

The religion of Islam has come to be one of the most prominent and rapidly-growing religious 
movements in America today. This EK hs of immigrant Muslims examines five Northeastern 
communities, providing a highly personalized look at what it means to be a believing, practicing 
Muslim in America at a time when Islam is under the critical scrutiny of international news. 
January 1987 192pp. paper $8.95; cloth $19.95 ` 


Theoretical Criminology 

Third Edition 

The late GEORGE B. VOLD and THOMAS J. BERNARD, Pennsytumia State University 

“The best treatment of criminological theory to date.” James A. Inciarci, University of Delaware. 
Now nded and brought fully up to date in a third edition, this comprehensive text covers a wide 
ae of criminology theories, from the traditional classical and positivis: theories to the recent 

conflict and Marxist theories. 

1985. . 384 pp.; 4 illus. $19.95 


Co-winner of the 1985 C. Wright Mills Award in Sociology—Now available in paperback 


The Inner Circle 

Large Corporations and the Rise of Business Political Activity in the US. and U.K. 

MICHAEL USEEM, Boston University 

“Perhaps the best glimpse yet into the internal workings of the corporate elite.” Con 

Sociology. This pot de ineates the “inner circle” of foe execu: who advise the hi a e of 
govemment in the U.S. and Britain and work to promote a political environment favorable to 


all business. 
1986 (cloth 1984) 246 pp.. paper $10.95; cloth $22.95 


Three Sociological Traditions 

RANDALL COLLINS . 

“The scheme of three traditions will change the way Teon is taught and thought.” — Norbert Wiley, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. This provocative intellectual history of oa discusses the 
development, nature, and influence of three major schools of thought: eim’s (ritual solidarity 
theory), Marx and Weber’s (conflict theory), and Colley, Mead, and Husserl’s (subjective social 


logy). 
CA paper $8.95 


Three Sociological Traditions 

Selected Readings 

Edited by RANDALL COLLINS 

This reader, prepared to accompany Three Sociological! Traditions, containsexcerpts and commentary 
on the three schools of sociol thought outlined by Collins. It includes an introductory essay and 
commentary on each piece in the collection, for the first ime bringing together and discussing the 
relationships among the three traditions. 

1985 224pp. paper $9.95 


Television 

The Critical View 

Fourth Edition 

Edited by HORACE NEWCOMB, University of Texas at Austin . 

On the third edition: “The preeminent collection of contemporary academic television criticism.” — 
Journal of Broadcasting. This book collects more than mny essays-—half of them new to the fourth 
edition—exhibiting the finest thinking on the subject of television. 

January 1987 592pp. paper $11.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
Tò request an examination copy, write on school letterhead giving full course i ion, including course name, 
level, expected enrollment, and your decision deadline, to: Callege Humanities & Social Sciences ing Dept. 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue « New York, NY 10016 
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§ Basil Blackwell 


Foucault 

A Critical Reader 

DAVID COUZENS HOY, ed. 
$45.00 240 pp. 0-631-14042-5 
$14.95 paper 0-631-14043-3 


The Problem of Altruism 
Freudian and Darwinian Solutions 
CHRISTOPHER R. BADCOCK 
$24.95 234 pp. 0-631-13814-5 


Telling the Truth 

about Jerusalem 

A Collection of Essays and Poems 
ANN OAKLEY 


$24.95 288pp. 0-631-14773-X 
$9.95 paper 0-631-14951-1 


‘The Quest for Excitement 
Sport and Leisure in the 
Civilizing Process 

NORBERT ELIAS and 

ERIC DUNNING 

$24.95 288 pp. 0-631-14654-7 


The Anthropology 

of Violence 

DAVID RICHES, ed. 

$45.00 288 pp. 0-631-14788-8 


A Polity Press Book 

Sociology for Everyone 
MARTIN JOSEPH 

With a Preface by Anthony Giddens 


$34.95 368 pp. 0-7456-0186-3 
$19.95 paper 0-7456-0187-1 


The Imprisonment 


of Women 

RUSSELL P. DOBASH, 
REBECCA DOBASH, and 
SUE BARNES-GUTTERIDGE 


$45.00 224pp. 0-631-14318-1 
$14.95 paper 0-631-14319-X 


Violent Transactions 
The Limits of Personality 


ANNE CAMPBELL and 
JOHN GIBBS, eds. 


$34.95 304 pp. 0-631-14633-4 


The Rice Economies 
Technology and Development 
in Asian Societies 
FRANCESCA BRAY 

$24.95 -272 pp. 0-631-14877-9 


Now Available in Paper 
Capitalism, Consumption 
and Needs | 

EDMOND PRETECEILLE and 
JEAN-PIERRE TERRAIL 

Translated by Sarah Matthews 

$15.95 paper 224 pp. 0-631-14959-7 


The Loneliness of the Dying 
NORBERT ELIAS 
$8.95 paper 104 pp. 0-631-15058-7 


A Polity Press Book 
Ancient Judaism 


Biblical Criticism from Max Weber 
to the Present 


IRVING M. ZEITLIN 
$12.95 paper 328 pp. 0-7456-0297-5 


Toll-free Ordering: 1-800-638-3030 
Write for our latest Sociology catalog and special discount offer! 


10 Basil Blackwell °° NewYox NY 1008 
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pil SPSS USERS GUIDE : 
Second Editon 
SP88 Inc. 1966 (918460-18-X) 
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965 pages -- 
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NEW SOCIOLOGY TEXTS FROM 


SOCIOLOGY 








INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIOLOGY tira Edition 


MICHAEL S. BASSIS (University of 
Southern Connecticut); RICHARD J. 
GELLES (University of Rhode Island); 

and ANN LEVINE 

A revision of a highly successful text, Bassis 
is comprehensive and an extraordinary value 
for your students. Published in paperback, 
and packaged with an accompanying study 
guide, Bassis offers quality at a price your 
students can afford. Available Spring 1987 


BE CORES EROI; 


A sociology text written by a sociologist for sociology students. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Fourth Edition 

JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN (Ohio State University) 
Retaining its lively, student-directed format and approach, this 
highly successful text covers the key topics of social psychology 
and relates them to contemporary issues in students’ own lives. 
Amailable now! 


DELINQUENCY AND JUSTICE 


Second Edition 

WILLIAM E. THORNTON, Jr. (Loyola University); LYDIA 
VOIGHT (Loyola University); and WILLIAM G. DOERNER 
(Florida State University) l 

Updated to include the most timely research available, this 
comprehensive introductory text provides a current and com- 
plete picture of juvenile justice, including extensive analysis of 
the sociological, biological, and psychological theories of the 
causes of delinquency. Amilable October 1987. 


ee 


i, 


THEY'LL USE... 


Seemed INTRODUCTION TO 
ia SOCIOLOGY 


Third Edition ` | 

DANIEL HEBDING (Community ae l 
of Philadelphia); and LEONARD GLICK . 
(Community. College-of Philadelphia) 


An exceptional value, this brief‘introduction 
_to the principles of sociology is the only text — 
available that contains the text, readings, 

and a Study.Guide in one inexpensive 

Paperoga i volume. ‘Available Spring 1987. 








. BUREAUCRACY IN’ MODERN SOCIETY Third Edition 

PETER M. BLAU (Quetelet Professor, Columbia University); and MARSHALL W. 
MEYER (University of California, Riverside) 

This revision of a classic text covers a range of topics from bureauczatic aiithority and 


_ structure to the impact of environments on organization, bureaucratic dysfunctions, 
-and bureaucratic administration. Available January 1987. 


DOMINANT ISSUES IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY Second Edition 
HOWARD SCHWARTZ (Radford University) 

Extensively revised to reflect the enormous changes in the health care system and 
the study of medical sociology over the past eight years, this comprehensive, read- 


able text/anthology provides in-depth coverage of the-most impor-ant health care ~ 
issues of our time. Available Spring 1987. | 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION Fourth Edition ` 

CHARLES R. SWANSON, Jr., (University of Georgia); NEIL C. CHAMELIN, wig 
Standards and Training Commission), and LEONARD TERRITO, Convery of 
South Florida) 
This bestselling introductory text follows the development of an investigation in 
chronological sequence, providing a logical framework for students. Lavishly illus- - 
trated, it offers comprehensive coverage of current research and many individual 

- case studies. 


RANDOM HOUSE & 


FOR EXAMINATION COPIES, please write on your ue letterhead to: 
College Review Desk, Random ae 400 Hahn Road tminster, MIŠ 21157. 
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ESSAYS ON 


INDIVIDUALISM 


Modern Ideology in 
Anthropological Perspective 
Louis Dumont 

Dumont’s Essays on Individualism is an 
ambitious attempt to put the modern 
ideology of individualism in a broad 
anthropological perspective. The result 
of twenty years of scholarship and inquiry, 
the collection represents an important 
contribution to Western society's 
understanding of itself and its place in the 
world. 

Cloth $27.50 304 pages 


FIRST WORLD 


NATIONALISMS 

Class and Ethnic Politics in 
Northern Ireland and Quebec 
Katherine O’Sullivan See 


First World Nationalisms is a major study 
of the origin, development, and dynamics 
of-ethnic separatist movements, using 
two richly textured case studies of 
Northern Ireland and Quebec. 

Paper $1L95 224 pages 

Library cloth edition $30.00 





PUBLIC OPINION & PAPER STONES 
COLLECTIVE ACTION A History of Electoral Socialism 


Adam Przeworski and 


The Boston School Johna Sprague 
a By analyzing the history of electoral socialism 
With a Foreword by from 1890 to the present in seven European 


i countries, Przeworski and Sprague explain 
Arthur L. Stinchcombe why no political party offering a socialist 

In this study of Boston’s protracted transformation of society has ever won an 
conflict over court-ordered busing in the electoral majority. 

mid-1970s, Taylor explains the dynamics Cloth $24.95 240 pages 9 line drawings 
of public opinion and the causes of 
collective action in racial politics. 
Cloth $25.00 256 pages 


The University of CHIC AGO Press 


8801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IL. 60637 
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Cambridge 
Building Democracy in Ireland 
Political Order and Cultural Integration in a Newly-independent Nation 
Jeffrey Prager. 
Prager examines the first decade of Irish independence in order to explain how the Republic of Ireland achieved 
a stable demiocracy. In so doing, ee ee 
da 


on the process of democratic consolidation in modern state- sat 
Hardcover $34.50 


Pathways in the Workplace 
The Effect of Race and Gender on Access to Organizational Resources 
Jon Miller 
Mille shows tat negotiation for workplace rewards is actualy fàr more complicated than itis thought ob 
lr AR ape par EA ER EEEE ES EAGEN A E fundamentally influ- 
enced by race and gender. He demonstrates that only white mal a fairly close correspondence 
_ between their bureaucratic “investments” spe ene ds ami 
ASA Rose Monagraph Series 
Hardcover $24.95 


. The Cooperative Workplace 
- Potentials and Dilemmas of Organizational Democracy and Participation 
PE O Whitt and J. Allen Whitt 
rovide the first evidence on how worker cooperatives are functioning today, and how industrial 
relations in the workplace have changed dramatically as workers have come to'own and run their own enter- 
' prises. Setting forth an original aod eer Opa they reveal the very real dilemmas and 
` tradeoffs that democratic work organizations face 
ASA Rase Monograph Series 
Coming in hardcover. 


The Strategy and Tactics of Dynamic Functionalism 

Michael A. Faia 

In this book, Faia challenges the view that functionalism should be rejected. He claims, on the contrary, that 
functional theories are in fact inherently dynamic, demand the highest methodological rigor, and also force 
sociology to transcend its infamous “paradigm disputes” by recognizing that the social sciencés have already 


achieved an “integrated methodological paradigm: 
. ASA Rose Monqgraph Series 
Coming in hardcover. 


The Social Organization of Speech and B Movement in 
` Medical Interaction PEY 


Christian Heath 

Heath examines a substantial collection E EE ET mei A Re E 
offers a micro-analysis of the visual and vocal aspects of the interaction between doctors and patients, throwing 
light on the systematics — the social organization — that underlies the seeming minutiae i ae 
Studies in Emotion and Social Interaction 


Coming in hardcover. 
At bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
800-431-1580 (outside New York State and Canada) 
: MasterCard and Visa accepted 
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Introductory 
SOCIOLOGY, Second Edition/Rodney Stark 


= A blockbuster revision coming in January! 


' SOCIOLOGY SHOWCASE SOFTWARE 


Cognitive Development Company and Wadsworth Publishing 

Company. Classroom Demonstrations by Rodney Stark 

- A pedagogical breakthrough in software developed especially for 
Rodney Stark’s SOCIOLOGY, Second Edition. 

THINKING SOCIOLOGICALLY/Sheldon Goldenberg 

SOCIOLOGY LABORATORY: Computer Simulations for 

Learning Sociology/ William Sims Bainbridge 

SOCIOLOGY: Concepts and Characteristics, Sixth Edition/ 

Judson R. Landis 

STRUCTURE AND PROCESS: Readings in Introductory Sociology/ 

Richard J. Peterson and-Charlotte A. Vaughan 

SOCIOLOGICAL FOOTPRINTS: Introductory Readings in 

Sociology, Third Edition/Leonard Cargan and Jeanne H. Ballantine 

SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAS: Concepts and Applications William Levin 


Marriage & the Family 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, Second Edition/Marcia Lasswell 
and Thomas E. Lasswell 

THE BLACK FAMILY: Essays and Studies, Third Edition/ 

Robert Staples 

THE INDIVIDUAL, MARRIAGE, AND THE FAMILY, Sixth 
Edition/Lioyd Saxton 


. THE MARRIAGE AND FAMILY WORKBOOK. Bud A. McClure 


and Robert M. Milardo 

WOMEN AND MEN IN SOCIETY: Crose-Caltural Perspectives on 
Gender Stratification, Second Edition/Charlotte G. O'Kelly and 
Larry S. Carney 

MARRIAGES AND FAMILIES: Making Choices Throughout the 
Life Cycle, Second Edition/Mary Ann Lamanna and Agnes Riedmann 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: Coping with Change/Leonard Cargan 


Social Research Methods & Statistics 

THE PRACTICE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, Fourth Edition/ 

Earl Babbie 

OBSERVING OURSELVES: Essays in Social Research/Earl Babbie 
THROUGH THE MAZE: Statistics with Computer Applications/ 
Margaret P. Jendrek 


SPSS" MADE SIMPLE/John Hedderson 
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the comnutment continues 





Gerontology 
AGING: Contimity and Change, Second Edition’ Robert C, Atchley 


SOCIAL FORCES AND AGING: An Introduction to Social 
Gerontology, Fourth Edition/ Robert C. Atchley 


AGING AROUND THE WORLD/Donald O. Cowgill 
THE ECONOMICS OF AGING, Third Edition/James H. Schulz 





Political Sociology 
ELITES AND MASSES: An Introdaction to Political Sociology, 
Second Edition/Martin N. Marger 


THE SOCIAL BASES OF POLITICS/Arnold K. Sherman and 
Aliza Kolker 


ESI 
Eo 
i Criminology 
| Tast published | EXPLORING CRIME: Readings in Criminology and Criminal 
Justice/Joseph F. Sheley 
AMERICA’S “CRIME PROBLEM”: An Introdnetion to 
Criminology/Joeeph F. Sheley 
EEEN 


ialized Texts . 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF CITIES, Second Edition/James L. Spates 
and Jobn J. Macionis 
RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: American and Global 
Perspectives/ Martin N. Marger 

EEN SOCIAL PROBLEMS: A Critical Thinking Approach/ 
Paul J. Baker and Louis Anderson 

EE COMPUTERS AND SOCIAL CHANGE: Information, Property, 
and Power/Jadith A. Perrolle `> 


CELEI RELIGION: The Social Context, Second Edition/ 
Meredith B. McGuire 


POPULATION: An Introduction to Concepts and lesues, 
Third Edition/John R. Weeks 
THE DEVIANCE PROCESS, Second Edition/Erdwin H. Pfuhl, Jr. 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR: A Social Learning Approach, 
Third Edition/Ronald L. Akers 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR/David L. Miller 


Wy Wadsworth Publishing Company 
(i Ten Davis Drive * Belmont, California 94002 





Social Studies 


France, Fin de Siécle 

Eugen Weber 

In this thoroughly engaging history 
of fin de siécle France, Eugen Weber 
describes ways of life as contempo- 
raries experienced them, bringing 
to life the paradox of material prog- 
ress and spiritual discomfort that 
characterized this era of great 
change. 

“(This book] is marked by wit and 
erudition, by provocative sugges- 
tions and turns of phrase... both 


The History of Statistics 

The Measurement of 
Uncertainty before 1900 
Stephen M. Stigler 

“This book tells in engrossing 
detail, laced with witty historical 
asides, how that logic of measure- 
ment we now know as statistics 
emerged and took shape up to our 
own century. In doing so, it illumi- 
nates processes in the growth of 
knowledge more generally. A sure- 
handed and beautifully written 


specialists and general readers will story .. . I enjoyed it greatly.” 

surely be attracted.” l — Robert K. Merton 
— Gordon Wright Belknap $25.00 

Belknap $20.00 

| Paper 

Why Hitler Came into Power Race and Manifest Destiny 

Theodore Abel The Origins of American 

With a new Foreword by Racial Anglo-Saxonism 

Thomas Childers Reginald Horsman 


In the vast literature of National 
Socialism, no more useful or reveal- 
ing testimony exists than Abel's 
analysis, based on the autobiogra- 
phies written by six hundred mem- 
bers of the movement in 1934. 
“Extremely interesting and signifi- 
cant.” — American Sociological Review 


$8.95 


Blacks and Whites 
Narrowing the Gap? 


Reynolds Farley 


“Farley’s book is an excellent exam- 


ple of careful scholarship and crafts- 
manship and emerges as one of the 
most important recent books on 
American race relations.” 


— Contemporary Sociology 
Soctal Trends in the United States 
$7.95 
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“A work of monumental scope. 
[Horsman] has permanently 
changed the accepted scholarly 
understanding of racial Anglo- 
Saxonism.” 

— Reviews in American History 
“The most lucidly written, compre- 
hensive portrayal of antebellum 
racial throught to date.” 


— The Yale Review 
$9.95 
Harvard 
University 
Press 
79 Garden St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


Paperbound / 560 pages (tent.) 
1987 

An.entirely new chapter on 
“Work-and Leisure.” the latest statistics and most current 
research, and an array of new boxed inserts on wide- 
ranging topics of current social interest. 


j 
ioa: 


YARANAN 


JAMES A. INCIARDI 

Hardcover / 816 pages (tent.) 

1987 

Introduces students to the realities of 


T 


justice 
documented throughout with real-life cases. 


SOCIOLOGY 

A Brief but Critical Introduction 
ANTHONY GIDDENS 

Paperbound / 182 pages (tent.) / 1987 


HUMAN ARRANGEMENTS 
An Introduction to Sociology 
ALLAN G. JOHNSON 
Hardcover. /-754 pages / 1986 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVAN PGs INC. 
College Department 
1250 Sixth Avenue, San Diego, CA 92101 
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COMING Ix Jancary— 


on the air and 
in the classroom 





The first comprehensive, 
multi-faceted history 
of the Movement 

that changed a nation 


Eyes On THE PRIZE 


America’s Civil Rights 
Years, 1954-1965 


Now, for the first time, the American 
Civil Rights Movement can be 
presented in the classroom in all its 
diversity through a unique new 
sourcework: EYES ON THE PRIZE. | 
Combining masterful research, inter- 
views with famous and little-known 
participants, historical documents 
and photographs, EYES ON THE 
PRIZE traces the movement from 
the Supreme Court decision on school 


desegregation to the triumphant 
Selma-Montgomery March and the 


signing of the Voting Rights Act. 
EYES ON THE PRIZE examines the 
roots of the movement, its major 
and minor events and characters, - 
and explores its effect on the 
nation’s future. 


EYES ON THE PRIZE 
“Ta Text 


Authored by Juan Williams and the 
Eyes on the Prize Production Team, 
with an Introduction by Julian Bond, 
this companion volume to the tele- 
vision series combines solid historical 
scholarship, in-depth analysis and 
commentary, and numerous illustra- 
tions and photographs into an incisive, 
readable history. 
0-670-81412-1 






256 pages $24.95 





THE READER AND GUIDE 


General Editors: Clayborne Carson, 
David J. Garrow, Vincent Harding, 
and Darlene Clark Hine. 
Editor: Toby Kleban Levine. Includes 
source readings, 
and analyses of course content for a 
twelve-week.course. Each chapter 
guides and develops one week’s in- 
struction in its coverage of the Civil 
Rights Movement from World War II 
to the present. 


0-14-009981-6 356 pages $12.95 


Eves On THE PRIZE 


TRE TELECOURSE 


Six one-hour programs (which will 
be broadcast on the PBS network 
beginning January 1987) and five 
audio-cassettes structured around 
the EYES ON THE PRIZE Text and 
Reader and Guide provide an 
unparalleled learning experience. A 
Faculty and Administrative Manual 
is also available. For telecourse details, 


contact: PBS Adult Learning Service, 


PBS Plaza, 1320 Braddock Place, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. 


Viking Penguin Inc. 


Academic Marketing Department, 40 West 23rd Street, New York, NY 10010 


New & Noteworthy... 


BECOMING ALCOHOLIC 
Alcoholics Anonymous and the Reality of Alcoholism 


By DAVID R. RUDY. Foreword by NORMAN K. DENZIN. This sociological study of the 
most famous self-help organization in the world shows how affi lation with A.A. parallels 
religious conversion and examines the organization's relationship to dominant models 
and theories of alcoholism. $7.95 paper; $19.95 cloth . & 


ARTISTIC STRATEGY AND THE 
RHETORIC OF POWER 


Political Uses of Art from Antiquity to the Present 


Edited by DAVID CASTRIOTA. Fourteen essays by scholars, critics, and artists exam- 
ine the uses of art—stressjrig. the. visual—to disseminate political messages in the 
Western world: The collection dernonstrates that the political a-t of the Western world Is 
a cumulative development in which-each period sets its distinctive TES on a-pre- 
served artistic inheritance; illustratéd. $25. 95° °° 


DEVELOPMENT AS COMMUNICATION 
A Perspective’ on india © 


By UMA NARULA: and W. “BARNETT: PEARCE. Practical as. well as theoretical, this 
study applies a 'systernatic communication theory to the 30-plus years of development . 
experience in: India. $19. 95 


TELEVANGELISM 
The Marketing of. Popular Religion 


By RAZELLE FRANKL. When Jerry Falwell makes foreign pcilicy statements and Pat 
Robertson can consider'running for the'presidency, it is evidext that the leaders of the 
electric church have mastered'a powerful medium from whict to sell their new form of 
fundamentalism. This timely book focuses on the commercial and political implications 
of the electric church. Coming in vapuary: $19.95 — 


ETHIOPIA ae 
The United States and the Soviet Union - 


By DAVID A.-KORN. This important new book traces events in Ethiopia over the last 
decade and shows how Ethiopia switched alliance from the United States to the Soviet 
Union, remaining firmly In the Soviet camp despite massive amounts of ald poured into 
the country by the United States and Its Western allies. Coming In January. $24.95 


BECOMING AMERICAN 


The Early Arab Immigrant Experience 


By ALIXA NAFF. ‘A masterly piece of writing, which is struc-ured firmly on research 
findings and original personal interviews, and which glows with intuitive understand- 
ing.’ — Dr. Afif Tannous..$19.95 | ; 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. AS, P.O. Box 3697, Carbondale, IL: 62902-3697 
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“The best analysis we have had so far 
of the causes of crime. -ruasan 
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Based on a systematic survey of a half : 
century of research, this comprehensive, $ nd. 
= Sl eaae study challenges prevailing \ \ j A ; 
eories of criminal behavior with the wf we TE - ae 
controversial yet persuasive argument that i y y mei 
crime is the product, not of social and 7 UMAN ly 
economic factors, but of individual choice. y 1.31: TS a 
i E Ì ee 
- “A giant step... = NA U eh bs 
An important book that will be the L Ww Bs S AY A at 
err point for discussions of the sub- . pa = ; sae i 
ject for years to come? ` >` DEFINITIVE STUDY wilt 
~The New York Times Book Review ee CRIME N 
“S - Hi 
ure to cause a sensation th 
> - É JAMES Q WILSON ih 
in the field.” Newsweek wert Roe 


l 
Erir Prose Peakremer of thea b degty, Harward taser ‘ 


TOUCHSTONE PAPERBACKS 
Samon & Schuster, Inc. 
A G+W Company 









“This work will surely be regarded as a landmark in the study of religious mythology and should be read 
by = bas with an interest in the social conditions influencing religion.” . 
— Robert Wuthnow, Princeton University 













The Cult of the Virgin Mary 
Psychological Origi 
Michael P. Carro 


Even today, when mainstream religion is said to be 
in decline, how many cults can boast anything compa- 
rable to the twelve million pilgrims a year who come 
to the Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe, or the four and 
a half million a year who go to the shrine at Lourdes? The 
Cult of the phe Mary probes the social origins of this 

_ widespread emotionally powerful devotion to 

Mary, a crucial difference between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestant traditions. Michael Carroll traces wor- 
ship of Mary to psychological and historical processes - 
that began in the fifth century. 


“This is imaginative and creative scholarship at its 
very best. Through an ingenious combination of 
historical sleuthing, oanalytic theory, and bold 
fe Michael Carroll makes sense of many of 
critical details of Mariolatry past and present.” 
—Alan Dundes, University of California, Berkeley 


Princeton University Press 41 william Street, Princeton, Nj 08540 
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New: from SYRACUSE | 


. HOW INSTITUTIONS 


z Mary Douglas 


© Mary Douglas lays the ground- g gi 
` work for a theory of insti- g sus 
tutions in the latest vol- , 
ume in the Frank. W: 
- Abrams Lectures series. ` 


160 pages, index Cloth.$19.95 . 
‘ Paper $10.95 


CA LYCANTHROPY 
. READER ` 


: . Werewolves in Western Culture ` 
Edited by Charlotte Otten 


“I found its combination of historical 
material, fiction, and modern medical 
comment very interesting. ... A 
worthwhile production.” 
—Christopher Hill 

344 pages, 9 illus., Cloth $32.50 
index Paper $14.95 


RATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Fred M. Frohock 
Foreword by Peter Winch 


192 pages, diagrams, Cloth $27.50 


index 





464 pages, index 


| UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘IRELAND SOBER, 
IRELAND FREE’ 


Drink and Temperance in 
Nireteenth Century Ireland 


Elizabeth Malcolm 


_ One of the most impor- 
tant works of Irish social 
history to appear in the last 
decade. 


370 pages, index - Cloth $27.50 


REVEAL AND > 

l . CONCEAL 
Dress in Contemporary Egypt 
_ Andrea Rugh 

How clothing reflects cultural expres- 
sion, both for individuals and groups. 


192 pages, 82 illus., Cloth $29.95 
index 


THE STATE, RELIGION, 
AND ETHNIC POLITICS 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan 


Edited by Ali Banuazizi 
and Myron Weiner 


' Cloth $35.00 


` SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
S Ae 1600 Jamesville Avenue. 
Syracuse, New York 13244-5160 
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California 


Mothers and Divorce 
Legal, Economic, 
and Social Dilemmas 


TERRY ARENDELL 

Foreword by Arlie Hochschild 

Based on a lively and absorbing series of inter- 
views, this book shatters many of our notions 
about how women fare after divorce; most 
women experience a significant deterioration 
in their economic and social status after: -7 
divorce. $19.95 ; 


The Railway Journey 
The Industrialization and 
Perception of Time and Space 


WOLFGANG SCHIVELBUSCH 
“This delightful, probing, and very quirky 
book ls, surprisingly, a pioneering work in the 
sociology and psychopathology of the railway 
revolution... What's more, it's a gas.” 

—Village Voice 
$30.00 cloth, $12.95 paper 


Communist 


Neo-Iraditionalism 
Work and Authority 
in Chinese Industry 


ANDREW G. WALDER 


“Here is a book that...smashes widely held 
ideas about communist bureaucracy... (and) 
rebuilds our understanding of contemporary 
China. ...By placing Chinese experience firmly 
and lucidly in comparative perspective, Walder 
helps us rethink non-communist enterprise as 
well.”—Charles Tilly 

$30.00 


Theories of 


Social Change 


A Critical Appraisal 


RAYMOND BOUDON 

Translated by J.C. Whitehouse 

“As Boudon links sociology to epistemology, 
philosophy and history of science, he should 
alter drastically the way sociological theories 
and methods are taught.”—-Comtemporary Sociology 
$35.00 


Reconstructing 
Public Philosophy 
WILLIAM M. SULLIVAN 


“A book that moves easily between philos- 
ophy and sociology, and illuminates both 
our present social condition and our, ability 
to think about it.” 

—Robert Bellah, University of California, Berkeley 
$8.95 paper 


Advertising the 


American Dream 
Making Way for Modernity, 
1920-1940 


ROLAND MARCHAND 


New in paper—“Advertising people are not 

the real subject...their product is, and what 

it shows about American life at the time.... 

Mr. Marchand has found a window with a won-: 

derful view of America between the wars.” 
New York Times 

$14.95 paper 





At bookstores or call toll-free 800-822-6657, Visa and MasterCard only, 
University of California Press e Berkeley 94720 
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62 W West 45 St., New York NY 10036 (212) 302-6740 


OUTSTANDING SCHOLARSHIP 


The Degenerates of Lake Tahoe 
A Study of Persistence in the Social World 
of Horse Gambling 


The illusion of Prison Reform 
Corrections in Canada 


HERBERT GAMBERG & ANTHONY THOMSON 
American University Studies: Anthropology / Sociology 5 
“[Reviews] Post-1945 efforts to reform the 
in Canada. . .concludes that the 
feature of the rison—its punitive 
quality—always comes back to haunt the 
reformer.” Jericho #39 1985 161 pp. $21.00 


Police Images of a City 


PETER McGAHAN 

American University Studies: p EEA AET 

Using St. John’s Newfoundland as his base, the 
impact 


growth of fringe areas. 1984 217 pp. $22.65 


ties with the American C.LA. 19 
` $42.50 - 


The Voice of the $$ 
A Mistery of the S$ Journal “Das Schwarze 
Corps” 


WILLIAM L. COMBS 
American University Studies: History I 


Valuable insights into the ideology of National 


a S a fe 


668 pp. 


Cultural imperialism and Exact 


Sciences 


_ LEWIS R. PYENSEN 


Studies in History and Culture I 

This major reexamination of the process of 

cultural i considers how German 

payee end astronomers came to:staff major 
research and teaching institutions in Argentina, 

Samoa and China, and the lasting influences of 

pa aay aes veges book 





New and Nofeworiny 
from st. Martins 


Extraor anary 
_Groups So: 








Extraordinary Groups 
AN EXAMINATION OF UNCONVENTIONAL 


-LLIFE-STYLES 


Third Edition : 
WILLIAM M. KEPHART, University of Pennsylvania 


This unique text brings basic sociological concepts to life through 
an exploration of seven unusual cultural groups: the Old Order 
Amish, the Oneida Community, the Father Divine Movement, the 
Gypsies, the Shakers, the Mormons, and the Modern Communes. 

The diversity of life-styles illustrated helps students gain insight into 


the cultures that-enrich-American society. 


Paperbound. 320 pages (probable). 
Publication: November 1986 ` 
Prepublication examination copies now available 


A Guide to Writing Sociology Papers 
THE SOCIOLOGY WRITING GROUP OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


A brief, clear, practical guide to writing sociology papers. The book 
takes undergraduate students from the initial step to the concluding 


stages of typing and proofreading the final draft. Includes four sam- 
ple student papers. 


Paperbound. 167 pages. 1986 ` 
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p The Sociology of Health and Iliness 


“| CRITICAL PERSPECTIVES 

1 Second Edition 

... | Edited by PETER CONRAD, Brandeis University 

‘2 "Y ROCHELLE KERN, Columbia Univers:ty, School of Public Health 
' | A wide-ranging anthology—extensively revised for this -new 
edition—that introduces students to the expanding field of the 
sociology of health and illness. The volume provides a critical 
perspective for examining the relationship between societal institu- 
tions and the American medical care system. 

Paperbound. 510 pages: 1986 





TECHNOLOGY Y 
AWD f ka ta : 

ite tees Technology and the Future 
wees ETES Fourth Edition 

ie | Fm, a -: ALBERT H. TEICH, American Association for the 

Advancement of Science 


A balanced, wide-ranging reader that offers the diverse views of 
scientists, engineers, philosophers, and policy makers on key issues 
in science, technology, and society. The Fourth Edition features a 
Sanwa. new section on using technology, with articles on innovations in 
ce ee national security, biotechnology, and information technology. 

Ma Paperbound. 394 pages. 1986 








To request a complimentary examinat.on copy of any of these titles, 
` please write to us on your college letterhead, specifying your course 
title, current text, and approximate enrollment. 


St. Martins Press 


Department JR- 175 Fifth Avenue « New York, New York 10010 SMP 
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“TEACHING SOCIOLOGY” 
Has Changed Channels! / 
en 


- Now an ASA Publication - 





“Teaching Sociology” publishes 
research articles, teaching tips, 
and reports on teaching sociolo- 
gy. The journal inchides shorter 
reports of class projects and iri- 
novations that were formerly 


published in the ASA “Teaching 
‘ Newsletter”. 


+ P ys 
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AININ 


Teaching Sociology SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
TT aaa : $13.00 for ASA-members 
Dr. Theodore C. Wagenaar, Editor _ $25.00 for individuals 
Manuscripts are Weloomed! (non-members) 

Send five copies, plus $10 $48.00 for institutions 
processing fee to: - (outside U.S. - add $3.00 postage) 
Dr. Theodore O. Wagenaar, Ettior 

"Teaching 

Department af Sociology 

Miami 

Oriori, Ohio 48066 


TO ORDER SUBSCRIPTIONS OR BACK ISSUES, SEND CHECK TO: 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1722 “N” ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 





: ` ; $5.00 members 
SPECIAL BACK-ISSUES AVAILABLE! $5% memben 


“The Use of Mass Media in Sociology Curricula”, Nancy Wendlandt Stein, special editor (val. 10:3, April 1983) 
“Applied Sociology”, Howard Daudistel, special editor (vol. 11:1, October 1983) 

“Recognizing and Rewarding Teaching”, Willam W. Mayri, special editor (vol 12:1, Octobez 1984) 

“Sex and Gender", Marcia Texler Segal, Catherine White Berheide, special editors (vol 12:3, April 1985) 
“Strengthening the Lower Division Curriculum”, Carla B. Howery, special editor (vol. 13:1, October 1985) 
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ASA-SPONSORED PUBLICATIONS 


PRESIDENTIAL SERIES 


These annual volumes, published jointly with the American Sociological 
Association, are collections of original essays derives from presentations at ASA 
Annual Meetings. Titles include... 


Societal Growth: Processes and Implications 
Amos H. Hawley, Editor; 1979 $19.95* 


Sociological Theory and Research: A Critical APR 
_ Hubert M. Blalock, Editor; 1980 . $29.95" 


ORDER FROM: The Free Press, 866 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 


Gender and the Life Course -$345 cloth* 

Alice S. Rossi, Editor; 1985 l l $15.95 paper* 

ORDER FROM: Aldine Publishing Company, 200 Saw Mill River ERORO 
Hawthorne, NY 10532 


“Individual Dan of the ASA are entitled toa i apecial discount; details are available 
from the ASA. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Each year, the Annual Review presents a comprehensive averview of recent 
research on some of the most important areas of sociology. Prepared by 
recognized authorities, these Reviews allow the sociologist to stay abreast of 
developments in the field that may not fall within his/her area of specialization. 


Volumes 1-11 (1975-85) Volume 12 (1986) 

U.S. price $27/volume* -U.S. price $31/volume* 
Elsewhere $30/volume* Elsewhere $34/volume* 
(Add 6% of net price for volumes shipped to California) 


ORDER FROM: Annual Reviews, Inc., 4139 El Camino Way, Palo Alto, CA 
94306 


“Individual members of the ASA are entitled to a special discount; details are available 
from the ASA. 





AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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EIGHT SOCIAL STUDIES | 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN LAST: The Plight of Poor Women in Affluent America 
Ruth Sidel (Hunter College). Sociologist and child welfare expert Sidel examines the feminization 
of poverty in America. “A concise, updated profile of the social and economic changes that have 
affected the lives of American women and children over the last twenty years.” ——AĦce S. Rossi, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst Viking. (Penguin Publication Date: February 1987) 

0-670-80973-X l 256 pp $16.95 


Cp | I WISH MY PARENTS UNDERSTOOD: A Report on the Teenage Female 
2 Lesley Jane Nonkin. Based on her eye-opening three-year study and on hundreds of interviews, 


lesley Nonkin clariftes the complex attitudes and concerns of importance to today’s teenage girts. 
0-14-008668-4 320 pp $6.95 








BRAVE NEW WORKPLACE 
4, Robert Howard. A searching look at Americas new corporate utopias. ‘Subjects the computerized 
oe een nena —The New York Times Book Review 
Books. 


Elisabeth 

0-14-009434-2 240 pp. $6.95 
THE TENTATIVE PREGNANCY 

4 Prenatal Diagnosis and the Future of Motherhood 
Barbara Katz Rothman (Baruch College, . Drawing on a wealth of research sociologist 


ene eel eevee ey aly ns eee Brandeis University Viking. E, 
0-670-80841-5 288 pp $1795 
‘gm -| YOUTH IN CHINA i 
Beveriey Hooper. A balanced, detailed report on the attitudes, aspirations, and problems of _ 





young people in post-Mao China—in contrast to the intense political commitment of their = J.’ 
0-14-008158-5 248 pp 62 
A) WOMEN’S BURNOUT | 
How to Spot It, How to Reverse It, and How to Prevent It 


“De. Herbert J. Freudenberger and Gail North. The authors of Situational Anxiety examine 
the dehitating burnout phenomenon that efeds women in all stuns.” ‘Packed with sensitive understanding 


of women’s psycho-social problems." ——Penelope Russlanoff, Ph.D 
0-14-00414-8 : 260 pp - $6.95. 





‘y.| THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE: Culture, Biology, and Human Nature 

yi David P Barash (University of Washington, Seattle). Writing in the tradition of Edward 0. 
Wilson and Stephen Jay Gould, socioblologist Barash contrasts humanity's rapid cultural evolution 

and slow biological evolution and discusses related issues from sexual behavior to aggression and war. “Will 

cause one to furiously think about the nature of human nature” —Ashley Montagu Viking. 

0-670-81025-8 368 pp. $18.95 


i. | AMUSING OURSELVES TO DEATH: Public Discourse in the Age of Show Business 
g8 Neil Postman (New York University). This persuasive book examines the effects of television 
culture on education, science, religion, journalism and politics. “He starts off where Marshall 
McLuhan lets off, constructing his arguments with the resources of a scholar and the wit of a raconteur.” 
——Cbrisiian Science Montior Elisabeth Sifton Books. 
0-14-009438-5 192 pp. $6.95 


VIKING PENGUIN INC. 
Academic Marketing Department, 40 West 23rd Street, New York, NY. 10010 
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Uncompromising statistics 


Mainframe statistical packages are mostly used 
out of habit. Microcomputer statistical packages are 
used just because they are available. It’s time to 
pick e statistical environment because it suits pour 
needs, whether it be on a micro or a mainframe. 
And it doesn't have to cost a lot. 


_ Statistical Software Tools is an integrated, 
interactive environment for database management, 
data analysis, estimation and inference. Without 
compromises. Available now for MS-DOS, Unix 
and VAX/VMS computers. 


Enter data interactively or transfer files directly 
from other programs. Full data manipulation capa- 
bilities and a convenient system file format. 


Tabulate data. One way frequency distributions. 
Two way and n way cross-tabulations with ordinal 
measures of association. Compute descriptive 
statistics. Regressions and regression diagnostics 
without hassle. Character plotting for all devices. 
Full graphics if you have a graphics card. 


Statistical procedures include ordered probit and 
logit, multinomial logit, maximum likelihood esti- 
mation for user-defined problems. Econometric 
estimation including simultaneous equations, Tobit 
models and random utility models. 








Journals of the 





elsewhere 










elsewhere 


institutions, $48 U.S./$51 elsewhere 





American Sociological Association 
American Sociological Review (Sheldon Stryker, Editor; Bi-monthly) 
ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $35 U.S./$40 elsewhere- institutions, $72 U.S./$75 


Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of Reviews (Barbara Laslett, Editor; Bi-monthly) 
ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $30 U.S./$35 elsewhere: institutions, $66 U.S./$69 


Journal of Health and Social Behavior (Eugene Gallagher, Editor: Quarterly) 
Social Psychology Quarterly (Peter Burke, Editor; Quarterly) 
Sociology of Education (Maureen Hallinan, Editor; Quarterly) 


Teaching Sociology (Theodore C. Wagenaar, Editor; Quarterly) 
Rates for all quarterly journals: ASA members, $13; non-members, $25 U.S./$30 elsewhere; 


Sociological Theory (Norbert Wiley, Editor; Semi-omnual) 
ASA members, $13; non-members, $19 U.5./$22 elsewhere; institutions, 524 U.S./827 elsewhere 


i722 N Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036 


Fully programmeble. User defined functions and . 
macros. Procedures including control loops. And 
much more. 


Powerful compuzing for those who know how to 
use it. Yet easy to use with a simple command 
language. All clearly and thoroughly explained in a 
User's Guide and Reference Manual. 


There is only ome feature which is limited. The 
price. Only $100 for the IBM PC and compatibles. 
Requires 384K RAM. 8087 numeric coprocessor 
recommended, Order from Dubin/Rivers Research, 
1510 Ontario Avenue, Pasadena, California 91103. 
Or call (818)577-8361. 


sst 


M8-DOB is a tradamart of Microeoft Corp. Unix is a trademark 
of AT&T Bell Laborstories. VAX is a trademark of Digital 
Equipment Corp. IBM ‘PC ls a trademark of International Dusi- 
nass Machines Corp. 


. Sheriff? is an analysis of the TV Western and how its popularity over the years has 


$29.95 tont) November 1986 160 pages (tent) 


EXAMINE THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL 
-IMPLICATIONS 

‘OF THE MEDI 


SOVIET PUBLIC OPINION AND IDEOLOGY 


Mythology and Pragmatism in Interaction 
Vladimir Shiapentokh 

According to the author — one of the first to conduct public opinion polls in the 
U.S.S.R. — the Soviet political system and history are based on myths, myths that -> 
conflict with recent economic drives. This is the first book to explore the conflict 
between ideology and pragmatism in the Soviet Union. 
$29.95 (tent.) September 1986 192 pages (tent.) 


WHO SHOT THE SHERIFF? 


The Rise and Fall of.the Television Western 
J. Fred MacDonald 
(Media and Society Series) 
This book is the first volume in the new Media and Society series. Who Shot the 






















been influenced by the prevailing political climate. By the author of Television and 
the Red Menace. 


CLANDESTINE RADIO BROADCASTING | 
Lawrence C. Soley and John S., Nichols = a ae 
Here`s the first interpretative history of the use of clandestine broadcasting in 


revolution and counterrevolution. This book describes In detail the major clandestine ' l 
stations- operating throughout the world since radio was first used as a weapon in 
political conflict, the organizations that operate the stations, and explains the political 
and military. context from which the stations emerge. 
$38.95 (tent) November 1986 288 pages (tent) 
Now in ‘paperback! oh 
VISIONS OF EMANCIPATION 
The Italian Workers’ Movement Since 1945 0 st 
Joanne Barkan . . hai \ : 
„$143. 96. September 1986 288 pages 
i ae Pal 4 r 
5 ; ae r > a Praeger PUBLISHERS ` ae =. Y eae? 
es ` ‘A Division of Greenwood Press, Inc. ~ ott . 
LAENE '8B8, Post Road West P.O. Box 5007 Westport, CT 06881 ain 
Mey | | | 5 
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Donald Palmer, Roger Friedland, and Jitendra V. Singh 
The Logic of-Business Unity - ee a = 797 
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Channeling Black Insurgency E 7 ie \ 812 — 
J. Craig Jenkins and Craig M. Eckert l Da 
Race In America ) ete uF 830 | 
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Effects of Ability Grouping : 842 
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VOLUNTARISTIC ACTION AS A DISTINCT CONCEPT: 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETAL 
CONSTITUTIONALISM* 


DAVID SCIULLI 
University of Michigan 


The meaning of voluntaristic action has remained in dispute for fifty years, and its 
implications for empirical research have never been established. The analytical 
components of voluntaristic action are specified, and its three related meanings 
discussed. Voluntaristic action is then subdivided into substantive norms and 
procedural norms, and the latter is worked into a new conceptual framework called 
societal constitutionalism. This framework rests on a synthesis of concepts from Lon 
Fuller, Jürgen Habermas and Talcott Parsons, Orienting hypotheses are proposed for 


empirical research. ` 


Talcott Parsons never established a connection 
between the concept of voluntaristic action and 
empirical research in comparative political 
sociology. Indeed, after fifty years of commen- 
tary and debate in which he himself engaged 
until his death in May 1979, the most important 
concept informing his early works of the 1930s 
and 1940s and broadly orienting all of his later 
works remains vaguely defined. For this reason 
among others, the concept is controversial and 
its importance for comparative research unclear. 
One purpose of this paper is to eliminate the 
concept’s vagueness. After reviewing the mean- 
ings attributed to voluntaristic action in the 
literature, the concept’s distinct analytical com- 
ponents and meanings are specified in Section 
II. Parsons’ writings are drawn upon directly. 
But by bringing greater clarity to Parsons’ 
original wording (1935, 1937) as well as to his 
later summaries, comments and elaborations 
(eg. 1968b, 1970a, 1974a, 1975a,b, 1976, 
1977b, 1978a), the concept is reformulated. 


* Please address all correspondence to David Sciulli, 
Department of Sociology, University of Michigan. 

In addition to ASR reviewers, several colleagues have 
contributed comments and criticisms on this paper. 
Robert Antonio of University of Kansas provided detailed 
written comments on an early draft. A second draft was 
presented both at University of Chicago and at a local 
theory group in Washington, D.C. In Chicago, helpful 
comments came from William Wilson, James Coleman, 
Donald Levine, Terry Clark, Wendy Griswold and 
Thomas DiPrete. In Washington, useful criticisms came 
from Charles Herrick, Gerald Mara, Keith Breclaw, 
Terry Russell and Jere Cohen. The final draft was closely 
reviewed in Washington, D.C. by David Jacobs of 
University of Oregon, and in Florence, Italy at the 
European University Institute by Anna Wessely of Eotvos 
University, Budapest, Hungary. Throughout these re- 
writes, I have been influenced generally by discussions 
with Jeffrey Alexander, Dean Gerstein, Cynthia Rutkowski, 
Ruth Wallace, William D'Antonio and Sharon Rogers. 


A second purpose of this paper is to use the 
reformulated concept to begin to specify contri- 
butions to empirical research in comparative 
political sociology. In Section IJ, Parsons’ later 
analytical distinction between individual actors’ 
internalized ‘‘normative motivations’’ and the 
‘‘normative orientations’’ which inhere in groups’ 
forms of organization is discussed. In Section 
IV, procedural norms and institutions are 
explicitly connected to the reformulated concept 
of voluntaristic action and to the distinction 
between normative motivations and normative 
orientations. Parsons himself never suggested 
these connections. The result, in Section V, is a 
new conceptual framework for comparative 
political sociology called societal constitutional- 
ism, and orienting hypotheses which begin to. 
move this framework to specific problem areas 
in Comparative research. ! 


1 See McCarthy and Zald (1977, pp. 1224~25) for an 
example of this strategy of moving from what they call 
orienting hypotheses or propositions to empirical hypoth- 
eses. For its justification, philosophers of science as 
varied as Kari and Paul Feyerabend. make 
equivelent distinctions. For Popper (1934, pp. 74, 
81-84), it is the distinction between scientists’ ''conven- 
tions’’ or established meanings for concepts and 
‘thypotheses,’’ or the distinction between ‘‘basic state- 
ments’? and ‘‘empirical singular statements.’’ Popper 
acknowledges, moreover, that this distinction is not 
really that sharp since ‘‘it is by no means clear what 
would be an empirical way of defining a concept.’’ For 
Feyerabend (1965, pp. 150-53), an empirical definition 
of a concept can only emerge from a “‘pragmatic theory 
of observation’’ which requires a pluralism of conceptualiza- 
tions or basic statements with each conceptualization (or 
orientation) being criticized in terms of others rather than 
more directly in terms of the data. Habermas’ communi- 
cation theory, as elaborated below, is consistent with 
these distinctions although he brings a procedural 
standard of ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘reason’’ into the debate which 
neither Popper nor Feyerabend propose. See Alexander 
1982a for a recent discussion of such issues in terms of a 
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I. THE DISPUTED MEANING OF 
VOLUNTARISTIC ACTION 


In 1939 Louis Wirth noted Parsons had failed to 
clearly present his concept of voluntaristic 
action: “‘Through the volume [The Structure of 
Social Action] . . . one looks in vain for any 
clean and concise statement of what is new 
about the voluntaristic theory . . .’* (Wirth 
1939, p. 402; also Bierstedt 1938). Many 
commentators since Wirth have insisted that 
Parsons’ concept is neither distinctive nor 
innovative. In their view, it is merely a 
synonym for normative action in general or for 
actors’ ‘‘free will’’ in particular. Indeed, the 
following definitions of voluntaristic action may 
be found in the literature, including Parsons’ 
later references to the concept: 

(1) Voluntaristic action as actors’ free will. 
This position is not claimed explicitly today 
(except in treatments of Parsons’ early works 
found in theory textbooks), but it remains 
associated with John Finley Scott despite his 
objections (Scott 1963, pp. 720, 724-25, 734; 
for the charge, see Turner and Beeghley 1974a, 
p. 49, and Gerstein 1975; pp. 11-12; for Scott’s 
denial, see 1974; p. 59). It remains a position 
that is nonetheless implied by a great many 
commentators, including many of those cited 
below; for instance, Alvin Gouldner suggested 
this position throughout his critical treatment of 
Parsons’ works (1970, pp. 141-43, 156, 
190-93). 

(2) Voluntaristic action as actors’ formal 
capacity for ‘‘voluntary’’ or self-initiated action, 
regardless of whether this capacity is realized in 
practice at any particular moment (Proctor 1978, 
pp. 44-47; Alexander 1978, pp. 178-81; 1982a; 
pp. 87, 96-98; 1982b, pp. 65-66, 79ff, 197ff, 
330ff; 1983a, pp. 98-99, 107-108, 112-14; 
1983b, pp. 25-26, 120-27, 214).? 

(3) Voluntaristic action as actors’ autonomous 
action which is always realized within and 
‘*balanced’’ by a context of constraints, whether 
ideal or material conditions (Tumer and Beeghley 


‘theoretical logic in sociology;’’ Alexander distinguishes 
between presuppositions and more detailed statements of 
fact. 

2 At least three meanings for the concept may be found 
in Alexander’s four volumes (as well as his 1978 article): 
(a) actors’ internalized ‘‘normative control’’ (eg. 1982a, 
pp. 81, 84, 96-112; 1983a, pp. 28-29, 58-59, 102, 113; 
1983b, pp. 24-25, 35-44, 119-50); (b) actors’ ‘‘volun- 
tary” responsibility or choice (eg. 1982a, pp. 87, 96-98; 
1983a, pp. 98-99, 107-108, 112-14; 1983b, pp. 25-26, 
120-27, 214); and (c} actors’ ‘‘motivation’’ (eg. 1982a, 
pp. 23-24; 1983a, pp. 39-40, 96, 107, 116; 1983b, p. 
31). For Alexander (1978), ‘‘formal voluntarism’’ is 
actors’ inherent capacity to volunteer to act in common, 
and ‘‘substantive voluntarism’’ is the empirical realiza- 
tion of that capacity. 
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1974a, p. 49, 1974b, p. 62; Gerstein 1975, p. 
12; Mayhew 1982; Münch 198la, pp. 722-23, 
727-28; 1981b, pp. 312, 348; 1982, pp. 773, 
776-77; again, Alexander 1978, 1982-1983; 
and also Parsons himself by the 1970s, eg. 
1974a, p. 56; 1975a, p. 108). 

(4) Voluntaristic action as actors’ autonomous 
action which is an inherently contingent or 
unstable factor in social order (again Gouldner, 
but especially Luhmann 1976, pp. 507-08, and 
Loubser 1976, pp. 4-5, 19). 

(5) Voluntaristic action as normative action, 
or as those factors in social action defined 
residually as not behavioral, conditional or 
material (Scott 1963; Cohen et al. 1975; 
Menzies 1977, Adriaansens 1980; Bourricaud 
1977, p.33; Johnsen 1981; as well as Münch 
and Alexander). 

None of the five meanings would satisfy 
Wirth’s call of 1939 to account for the concept’s 
distinctive and innovative contribution. If the 
concept is a synonym for “'voluntary’’ action in 
particular, then it becomes commonplace rather 
than being innovative. If it is a synonym for 
normative action in general, then it becomes 
redundant rather than being distinctive (see esp. 
Warner 1978, pp. 1319-20; and Parsons’ weak 
reply 1978a, pp. 1351~53).3 Because Parsons 
never provided the definition Wirth had re- 
quested, the best possible case for the concep- 
tual distinctions that he himself drew in the 
1930s must still be made.* 


3 It is interesting to note the many commentators who 
ignore the problem of defining or systematically 
discussing voluntarism, eg. Faris 1953; Swanson 1953; 
Bredemeier 1955; Cancian 1960; Wrong 1961; Bershady 
1973; Rocher 1975; Mitchell 1967; Barry 1970; O'Neill 
1972; Madge 1964, chap. 4; Kaplan 1968; Burger 1977; 
cf. Warner's approach to the problem by 1978, and 
Wiley’s expression of frustration by 1979. 

* Parsons had several opportunities to eventually 
answer Wirth, especially when responding later to critics 
(eg. 1974a, 1975a,b, 1976, 19778, 1978a) and also when 
offering retrospective summaries of his evolving concep- 
tual schemas (eg. 1968b; 1970a). Yet, Parsons perpetu- 
ated the pattern to which Wirth called attention: he 
remained vague in his later brief, direct references to the 
concept. On two separate occasions Parsons endorsed 
Gerstein’s view of voluntaristic action, but the latter does 
not bring any greater specificity to the concept than 
Parsons’ own wording: “By a fortunate circumstance, 
since the appearance of the last of the Cohen, Hazelrigg 
and Pope articles, there has appeared a highly relevant 
interpretative article by Dean R. Gerstein (1975). 
Gerstein gives a clear and accurate summary of this 
conceptual scheme as it was presented in The Structure of 
Social Action, of the uses to which it was put in that book 
and of its continuity with the later theoretical is 
ments involved in the ‘four-function paradigm’ . . 
[which] has been much used ever since (Parsons 1976, p. 
363 n. 2; also pp. 362, 362). Parsons’ second 
endorsement came in 1977 in his ‘General Introduction” 
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VOLUNTARISTIC ACTION 


Il. THE DISTINCT CONCEPT OF 
VOLUNTARISTIC ACTION 


1. Reformulated Analytical Distinctions 


In the 1930s Parsons not only coined the phrase 
“‘voluntaristic means-end schema’’ but also 
‘intrinsic means-end schema’’ and ‘‘symbolic 
means-end schema’’ (Parsons 1935, pp. 300-305; 
1936, p. 87; 1937, pp. 56ff, 133, 141, 109-18, 
257-64, 285-88, 383-90, 404, 565-66, 645, 
653-58, 673-77, 683-84). For him, actors’ 
social or collective action in practice is 
invariably comprised of some combination of 
these three ‘‘pure types’’ or sets of ‘‘analytical 
aspects.” Using his early references to each, but 
reformulating them to clearly account for each 
one’s distinctiveness, the concept of voluntaris- 
tic action may be specified: 


(1) The formally rational aspects of social 
action comprise the intrinsic means-end schema. 
It is distinguished by the interrelationship 
between (a) physical means which are instru- 
mentally effective and (b) empirical ends 
which are reducible to interchangeable and 
quantifiable physical units (such as utilities in 
economics). 

(2) The nonrational aspects of social action 
comprise the ‘symbolic means-end schema. It 
is distinguished by the interrelationship be- 
tween (a) symbolic means which are norma- 
tive (eg. rituals) and (b) meta-empirical ends 
which are transcendental or ultimate. 


Given the composition of these two polar types 
or complexes of analytical factors: 


(3) The voluntaristic aspects of social action 
are those which comprise a means-end 
schema distinguished by the interrelationship 
between (a). symbolic means which are 
normative but (b) empirical ends which retain 
qualities that are neither reducible to inter- 
changeable physical units nor attributable to 
transcendental matters of faith. 


Parsons’ point in coining a new term was that 
this third combination of analytical means and 
ends of social action is distinctive and also 
irreducible, (eg. 1935, pp. 298-99; 1937, pp. 
79, 81-82, 209-15, 221, 251-61, 486 n2, 645 
nl, 660-61). 


2, Formally Rational Action and 
Quantifiable Ends 


Parsons defined formally rational action nar- 
rowly—analytically—in order to establish a 
‘*grounding’’ or an incontrovertible point of 


to Social Systems and the Evolution of Action Theory 
(1977b, p. 2). 
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departure in the fece of contemporary normative 
and conceptual relativism (eg. 1935, pp. 
330-35; 1937, po. 432-33, 547-49, 564-66, 
574, 673). On the basis of this grounding, he 
varied both means and ends in order to 
methodically explore those aspects of social 
action which fall outside the ‘‘intrinsic’’ interre- 
lationship of meens and ends which character- 
izes the pure type of purposive-rationality. 
Parsons’ reasoning may be clarified by discuss- 
ing each of the three pure types. 

The ends of formally rational action are 
ultimately reducible to discrete physical units 
which are strictly interchangeable. Pushed to its 
*‘limiting case’’ as a pure type, each unit of 
purposive-rational action must be in principle 
separable from qualities which would distin- 
guish one from any other. This renders the units 
of the limiting case atomistic, interchangeable, 
and thereby quantifiable. In an age of normative 
relativism and mterest pluralism, actors’ (or 
researchers’) vezy possibility of recognizing 
purposive-rationel action in practice literally 
rests on whether the physical ends of certain 
enterprises can >e reduced to atomistic units 
which may be quantified without ambiguity and 
then attained causally or repeatedly by the use of 
strictly instrumental means. 

For instance, the distinguishing tastes, smells 
or appearances of different cuisines may be 
reduced to units of calories per serving or of 
bushels per acre. The latter units rather than the 
former qualities establish a basis for actors’ 
shared recognition of purposive-rational action 
in food production. By ‘contrast, actors’ subjec- 
tive opinions of qualities of life, including the 
qualities of cuisine, cannot establish a basis for 
actors’ shared recognition of rational action in 
practice—even :f these opinions are ‘‘quanti- 
fied’’ into ‘‘indices’’ of survey analysis. The 
indices of survey analysis (a) are never 
unambiguous and (b) can never be attained 
causally or repeatedly by the use of instrumental 
means. 

A distinctior must be drawn, therefore, 
between the quentification of empirical units in 
the world, wnich distinguishes purposive- 
rational action, and the quantification of actors’ 
subjective opinions of qualities of life. Research- 
ers seeking ‘‘testable theories’’ are quite aware 
of this distinction, and the following statement 
by Jack Gibbs (1972, p. 387) is typical: 


The most conspicuous limitation of the 
scheme is that it does not permit a theorist to 
make empirical assertions about relations 
among qualitative properties. No attempt is 
made to belittle that limitation by arguing that 
all sociolog-cal terms actually designate 
quantitative properties. The recognition of 
unit terms is in itself an admission of the 
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importance of qualitative properties, and the 
stipulation of referential formulas entails 
reference to qualitative units. The only 
mitigation is that virtually all sociological 
theories actually make assertions about rela- 
tions between quantitative properties of social 
units, even though the distinction may not 
have been recognized by the theorist. 


Two examples illustrate the distinction. The 
first also illustrates the interrelationship Weber 
had drawn between the norm of formal 
rationality and bureaucratization. Bureaucracies 
are inordinately easy to recognize, regardless of 
whether they are found in business, government 
or voluntary organizations. Following Weber’s 
account (1921, pp. 956-58), their characteristics 
may be formalized and rendered generally 
unambiguous. The performance of a bureau- 
cratic office, in fact, may be described and 
evaluated in terms of formally defined, discrete 
units, for instance in terms of the case-load it 
formally ‘“‘processes’’ per hour (or per day, 
week, month or year). These formal units may 
be recognized and measured by actors or 
researchers in common, quite apart from either 
officials’ or clients’ subjective opinions of their 
quality, that is, whether survey research finds 
that respondents think particular cases are 
genuinely well handled or not, or whether 
respondents think the office itself performs a 
genuine ‘‘service’’ to the community or not. 


Moreover, it is possible to explore how an` 


office’s efficiency may be increased in terms of 
these formal units and to entirely disregard the 
subjective opinions of officials as well as all 
considerations of community service. 

By contrast, and as the second example, there 
is a problem in simply establishing a shared 
recognition or definition of what a neighborhood 
is, and then, certainly, in describing and 
evaluating neighborhoods over time or across 
space (eg. Warren 1977). The qualities of 
neighborliness, and references to a residential 
unit as a neighborhood, are not reducible to any 
combination of formalized characteristics or 
discrete units of measurement, whether the 
residential unit’s rate of property taxes, trees per 
lawn, schools per capita, or residents’ income 
per capita, or even local crime rates. It is very 
possible for the most ‘‘neighborly’’ residential 
areas in a city to have a quite mediocre 
statistical record on every one of these scales 
without exception; it is just as possible for the 
most ‘‘anomic’’ residential areas to have 
exemplary statistical records on each without 
exception. Indeed, in order to explore how 
neighborhoods may be “‘improved’’ or ‘‘main- 
tained,” residents’ subjective opinions must be 
surveyed, and opinions, after all, may be 
genuine or they may be manipulated. Regard- 
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less, the question of neighborhood improvement 
or maintenance cannot be reduced to instrumen- 
tal improvements of the physical units of a 
residential area. It must include efforts to 
symbolize neighborliness and to assess actors’ 
subjective opinions of their own situation. 

In short, survey analyses may ‘‘measure’’ 
actors’ subjective opinions of the quality of 
cuisine, the quality of a neighborhood, or 
regarding other qualities of life. But regardless 
how these opinions may be distinguished, 
gradated and then counted, they remain subjec- 
tive opinions about qualities. Survey analyses 
simply reduce ‘‘controlled’’ opinions of ran- 
domly selected actors to discrete units, which 
are treated as atomistic and interchangeable 
‘‘indices’’ of opinion; but the ends in the world 
to which the opinions refer remain qualitative 
rather than somehow becoming reduced to 
discrete units of purposive-rational action. 
Indeed, the resort to survey analysis is an 
acknowledgement that the ends involved cannot 
be brought into the ‘‘intrinsic’’ interrelationship 
of means-end rationality. If neighborhoods 
could be instrumentally created, maintained or 
improved, why survey actors’ opinions? 

A final implication of Parsons’ analytical 
approach to purposive-rational action should be 
kept in mind: the intrinsic means-end schema 
cannot alone account for social action, or for 
actors’ nonauthoritarian social integration. Should 
actors share only a recognition of quantities of 
units and of instrumentally effective means of 
attaining them, their ‘‘social’’ action would be 
reduced to amoral competition. Only physical 
coercion and material sanctions could account 
for social order from moment to moment. 
Because Parsons, like Hobbes, carried this 
implication of purposive-rational action to its 
‘‘limiting case’’—a war of all against all—he 
concentrated on explaining the possibility of 
there being a nonauthoritarian social order. This 
is what led him to the non-rational aspects of 
social action, including voluntaristic action, and 
later to the distinction between procedural 
norms of shared orientation and substantive 
norms of shared motivation. 


3. Nonrational Action and Transcendental Ends 


Noninstrumental means are symbols or norma- 
tive patterns of action (to take extreme exam- 
ples, ritual prayers or devout ceremonies). 
Symbols and norms are clearly ‘‘outside’’ the 
narrow, intrinsic interrelationship of means and 
ends of purposive-rational action (1937, pp. 
S6ff, 133, 645, 653-58). When actors employ 
symbolic or normative means to secure quanti- 
ties of physical units, for instance, these aspects 
of their social action are neither efficient nor 
rational. Rather, the use of symbols or norms to 
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secure physical ends constitutes magic; magical 
practices dedicate symbols and norms to at- 
tempts to somehow instrumentally control worldly 
physical movements. 

By contrast, in the pure type of nonrational 
action proper, the ends of the collective 
undertaking are no longer worldly but are 
transcendental or ‘“‘ultimate’’ ends (spiritual 
salvation, as an example). Parsons insisted that 
the means to such ends are necessarily symbolic 
or normative and cannot possibly be instrumen- 
tally effective. 


In so far as the common system of ultimate 
. ends involves transcendental ends, it is then 


to be expected that it will be expressed in — 


common ritual actions. From the empirical 
point of view the question whether such 
actions in fact attain their ends is irrelevant, 
for there is no possible means of verification 
(Parsons 1935, p. 303; also 1936, pp. 86-87; 
1937, pp. 565-66). 


Once collective undertakings become dedicated 
to transcendental ends, it is no longer possible 
either for participants or for observers to 
determine whether means secure ends at all. It 
becomes utterly senseless to ask whether the 
means are instrumentally effective or not. If we 
ask, aS an example, what is the most efficient 
way to get into heaven, what could any possible 
social grouping prove is an ‘‘efficient prayer,” 
or an ‘‘efficient ritual’’? Parsons was clear that 
in the limiting case of symbolic actions actors 
must maintain strict fidelity to the integrity of 
symbols and norms, regardless of whether these 
means secure transcendental ends or not. In 
essence, the means of the symbolic means-end 
schema must become ends-in-themselves in 
order for the limiting case to be in evidence at 
all. This is why ‘‘moral authorities’’ oversee the 
strict honoring of ritual practices in fundamen- 
talist religious groupings (also Parsons 1937, 
pp. 429-41; cf. Habermas’ treatment of Peter 
Winch’s studies of Azande magic: Winch 1970, 
pp. 78-79; Habermas 1976, pp. 36-37; 1981, 
pp. 43-75; 1982, p. 270; and McCarthy’s 
comments 1978, pp. 317-33). 


4. Voluntaristic Action and Qualitative Ends 


Given this polarity between the strictly rational 
and the strictly nonrational, Parsons came to the 
third pure type of social action, the analytical 
complex of voluntaristic action. But he never 


5 By 1938 Robert Merton set up the ‘‘polar types’’ of 
“instrumental” societies and ‘‘ritualistic’’ societies, and 
then discussed anomie and deviance within the middle 
type of “‘mores and institutions’’ of modern societies. 
But this is even less distinctive and less innovative than 
Parsons’ direct references to voluntaristic action. 
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specified the analytical components that com- 
prise this distinct concept. As a result, he never 
clearly conveyed the term’s meaning. Regard- 
less, a two-step process of reasoning is implicit 
in Parsons’ writings of the 1930s which may be 
portrayed as follows: 


Rational Realm 
Rational Action: Efficient Means/Quantifiable 


(Empirical) Ends 


Residual Nonrational Realm 
Voluntaristic Action: Symbolic Means/Qualita- 
tive 
(Empirical) Ends 
(1) Substantive Norms: Normative Moti- 
vations 
(2) Procedural Norms: Normative Orien- 
tations 
Nonrational Action: Symbolic Means/Trans- 
cendental 
(Nonempirical) Ends 


In the first step, all possible analytical compo- 
nents of social action that cannot be reduced to 
the intrinsic schema of means-ends rationality 
fall into an enormous residual category. Parsons 
referred to this as the ‘‘realm’’ of the non- 
rational, or the realm of all that is non-intrinsic. 
In the second step, Parsons distinguished 
between two other analytical complexes or pure 
types of social action within this residual realm: 
nonrational action proper (that is, strictly 
symbolic action) and voluntaristic action. 

AS a pure type, voluntaristic action is 
distinctive within the nonrational realm. It alone 
revolves around aspects of social life that must 
remain both worldly and qualitative. Qualities 
of social life are normative practices which a 
group of actors recognizes in common as 
exemplary within their way of life, either as 
their shared duties or their shared aspirations. 
Being exemplary empirical qualities of families, 
schools, neighborhoods, communities, religious 
congregations, ethnic groups or nations, actors’ 
shared duties and aspirations are not reducible to 
quantifiable measurements or instrumental effec- 
tiveness. But they also cannot be readily 
elevated to transcendental qualities or to ulti- 
mate ends. A social group’s estimation of the 
exemplary duties or aspirations of a neighbor- 
hood, for instance, is not reducible to calcula- 
tions of residences per block or the market value 
or property taxes of housing; but the group’s 
estimation is also seldom attributed in modern 
societies to any sacred mandate eee 
‘*God’s will” or ‘‘natural law’’). 

To be sure, certain extant institutions in a 
modern society may still be honored as sacred in 
certain of their analytically distinguishable 
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aspects (eg. Arlington National Cemetary, or 
the Lincoln Memorial). But the point of 
Parsons’ analytical approach to social theory is 
that these distinguishable aspects fall within the 
symbolic means-end schema and, therefore, are 
not voluntaristic. To the extent that any set of 
actors shares a common recognition of the 
qualities of neighborhood, without purporting to 
tie these qualities to any sacred mandate, then to 
that extent the maintaining or improvement of 
the neighborhood remains a strictly voluntaristic 
enterprise. 

Voluntaristic action is comprised, therefore, 
of qualitative worldly ends as weli as the shared 
symbols and norms which allow actors to simply 
maintain a shared recognition of these ends. The 
shared symbols and norms allow them to 
maintain their shared fidelity to the integrity of 
the same qualities of life. Only actors’ shared 
recognition of and fidelity to the integrity of the 
same qualities of life allow them the (a) the 
possibility of recognizing and resisting their 
own inadvertent violations of their quality of life 
in practice due to systemic pressures of 
purposive-rationalization and functional differ- 
entiation, and (b) the possibility of recognizing 
restraining subgroups’ purposeful encroach- 
ments against the way of life by ‘‘arbitrary’’ 
exercises of economic, political or social power. 
To put this point about voluntaristic ‘‘pattern- 
maintenance’’ differently, only the maintaining 
of the integrity of some sets of worldly qualities 
of life allows actors in any modern society the 
possibility of being genuinely integrated in their 
social actions. If voluntaristic pattern- 
maintenance is not institutionalized, then actors 
become available for being manifestly or 
latently controlled in their social actions either 
by purposively-rational uses of coercion or 
calculations of material sanctions (the intrinsic 
means-end schema}, or by authoritarian or 
manipulative enforcement of nonrational confor- 
mity in belief and behavior (the symbolic 
means-end schema). 


5. Voluntaristic Action’s Three Meanings 


Given these analytical distinctions, Parsons’ 
writings of the 1930s may be reformulated to 
reveal three interrelated meanings of voluntaris- 
tic action. Taken together, they clearly distin- 
guish the concept from the more general 
category of normative action as such or the 
non-rational realm. Against the secondary liter- 
ature and also against Parsons’ own later 
references to the concept, however, none of the 
three meanings is tied directly to individual or 
collective actors’ free will, or their ‘‘volunteer- 
ing’’ to act in concert. Nor are any of the 
meanings tied directly to actors’ personal 
“‘autonomy’’ vis-a-vis either their given mate- 
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nial conditions or their internalized nonrational 
beliefs. Voluntaristic action refers to a distinct 
type of social action, and not to distinctive 
qualities of actors. 

First, because it is a pure type drawn from the 
residual realm of the non-rational, any manifes- 
tation of voluntaristic action in practice inher- 
ently restrains or mediates the most immediate 
expansion of purposive-rationalization into all 
areas of life. Because voluntaristic action rests 
upon and upholds the integrity of worldly 
qualities of life which are not reducible to 
instruments or mere utilities of exchange, the 
institutionalization of voluntaristic action in any 
society ‘“‘resists’’ the fullest realization of 
instrumental action. 


The voluntaristic conception of action implies 
that there is resistance to the realization of the 
rational norm . . . This problem of control 
[of a collective undertaking in pursuit of 
qualitative ends] tends to be met by the 
subjection of action in pursuit of immediate 
non-ultimate ends [that is, empirical qualities] 
to normative rules which regulate that action 
in conformity with the common ultimate 
value system of the community [that is, a 
sub-grouping of a society]. These normative 
rules both define what immediate ends should 
and should not be sought, and limit the choice 
of means to them in terms other than those of 
efficiency. Finally, they also define standards 
of socially acceptable effort. This system of 
rules, fundamental to any society ... is 
what I call its institutions. They are moral 
norms, not norms of efficiency (Parsons 
1935, p. 298-99; also, 1936, p. 79-80; 1937, 
pp. 74-79, 81-82, 209-15, 221, 251-57, 
261, 486 n.2, 645 n.1, 660-61). 


Given Weber’s view (1921, pp. 212-54, 
926-38) of the pressures of rationalization (or 
modernization)—including their contribution to 
the breakdown of actors’ shared substantive 
meaning, and the concomitant drift of social 
change toward greater and greater bureaucratiza- 
tion in enterprises of production and administra- 
tion—-one of Parsons’ most important but 
largely implicit early themes was that volunta- 
ristic restraints are essential in any contempo- 
rary effort to restrain these systemic pressures of 
breakdown and drift. Put differently, the 
maintaining of the integrity of institutions of 
voluntaristic action offers actors their only 
possibility of either instituting or maintaining 
nonauthoritarian social integration in modern 
societies, and thereby of ‘‘resisting’’ drift 
toward either breakdown or bureaucratization.§ 


© See Habermas 1981; chaps. 2-3 for a detailed 
critique of Weber's one-sided treatment of rationaliza- 
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Parsons’ reading of Weber in the 1930s 
anticipated Max Horkheimer’s reading in the 
1940s (1940, 1947; Horkheimer and Adorno 
1944) and Leo Strauss’s in the 1950s (1953, pp. 
35—80): If thought-experiments are entertained 
of (a) actors conforming without mediation to 
the intrinsic means-end schema or of (b) social 
changes adapting without mediation to systemic 
pressures of purposive-rationality [Zweck- 
rationalitat], the result could not be actors’ 
nonauthoritarian social integration. Rather, the 
result could only be what Parsons called 
normative entropy, what Horkheimer called the 
authoritarian state, and. what Strauss called 
nihilism. 


[Weber’s] rationality occupies a logical posi- 
tion in respect to action systems analogous to 

- that of entropy in physical systems. . . [I]t is 
the most fundamental generalization that 
emerges from Weber’s work, his conception 
of the process of rationalization. . . (Parsons 
1937, pp. 752-53; also, 263, 392, 624-35, 
675-76; 1935, pp. 295-96; cf. Alexander 
1983b; pp: 167-68). 


With this view in mind, Parsons related 
Durkheim’s and Pareto’s cyclical theories of 
social change, or their views of cycles of 
normative stability and periods of normative 
breakdown, to Weber’s view of rationalization. 
He saw these theorists ‘‘converging’’ upon the 
thesis of the inherently entropic systemic forces 
drifting modern societies toward arbitrariness 
and authoritarianism: 


It is essentially the process involved in 
Pareto’s process of transition from dominance 
of the residues of persistence to those of 
combination, equally in Durkheim’s transition 
from solidarity or integration to anomie. It is 
a process the possibility of which is inherent 
in the voluntaristic conception of action as 
such. Its complete absence from Weber’s 
thought would have given grave reason to 
doubt the accuracy of [Parsons’ convergence 
thesis and] analysis. But it 1s there (1937, pp. 
685-86, my emphasis; also p. 710; 1962).7 


tion, but see Kalberg 1980 and Burger 1976 for weaker 
cases in favor of Weber’s balance. Alexander 1983a on 
the relationship between ‘‘multidimensional’’ or balanced 
moments in Weber and one-sided moments. 

7 Menzies 1977, Habermas 1980 and many others fail 
to see Parsons’ theses of entropy and authoritarianism in 
1937, and they then wrongly see him ending up in the 
1960s and 1970s with a theory of systemic integration, or 
a ‘‘systems theory.” German theorists like Habermas 
generally read Parsons after an initial reading of the quite 
different concepts and theories of Niklas Luhmann, the 
German systems theorist. This gives German commenta- 
tors a particularly skewed reading of Parsons, given 
Parsons’ own cultural and intellectual roots in American 
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Thus, Parsons’ second and related meaning 
for his concert: Voluntaristic action (and the 
integrative social order that may be based upon 
it) is inherently contingent in practice. It is more 
difficult to establish or to maintain voluntaristic 
action within a social group or certainly across a 
society than either rational or nonrational action 
proper. In principle as well as in practice, the 
latter two pure types of social action are entirely 
consistent with authoritarian social control. By 
contrast, voluntaristic action again is distinctive. 
Actors’ shared recognition of and fidelity to the 
integrity of the same worldly qualities can never 
be completely reduced to their authoritarian 
social control ror to their shared internalization 
of substantive teliefs of symbolic action without 
voluntaristic action itself becoming either re- 
duced or elevated to another type of action. 

To be sure, voluntaristic action may well 
occur in practice within a social order that is 
authoritarian. But because it involves means and 
ends which arz worldly and qualitative, and 
because the ma:ntaining of the integrity of these 
qualities inherently ‘‘mediates’’ or restrains the 
most immediate encroachments of purposive- 
rational systemic forces into the fabric of social 
life, voluntaristic action offers modern actors at 
least the contingent possibility of maintaining or 
establishing an integrative social order. 

Parsons’ formulation of the contingency of 
voluntaristic social action and of nonauthoritar- 
ian social intezration was more radical than 
Niklas Luhmann (1976) and Jan Loubser (1976) 
appreciate, and more radical than Alexander’s 
views (1984) of contingency in interpersonal 
relations. Parsans agreed with Pareto’s most 
pessimistic positions. Any particular set of 
worldly qualites in social life can only 
temporarily secure actors’ shared recognition 
and fidelity, even among elites (to say nothing 
of the popular masses). The ‘‘drift’’ toward 
recurrent breakcowns of actors’ shared beliefs in 
the same substantive norms and the same 
substantive qualities of life is immutable (see 
Parsons 1962, 1970b for later statements of this 
same position). . 

As a result, Parsons accepted that particular 
manifestations cf voluntaristic action in practice 
are always essily disrupted. -Leaders who 
attempt to maintain the integrity of worldly 
qualities are repeatedly pressured to resort to 
authoritarian or instrumental means of social 
control in doing so, and to thereby abandon the 
distinctive mears-ends interrelationship of vol- 


pragmatism and the Anglo-American Common law 
tradition. To be suse, Parsons was heavily influenced by 
Continental theories. and approaches to social theory—but 
his work, unlike Luhmann’s, cannot be reduced to that 
influence. 
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untaristic action (1936; 1937, pp. 284-88, 402). 
As a pure type, therefore, voluntaristic action 
isolates the always continuing effort by modern 
actors to mediate the most immediate manifes- 
tations of rationalization. The only guarantees in 
modern social life are that breakdown of any set 
of mediations is immutable, and that nonauthoritar- 
ian social life is, at best, a contingent possibility 
and never an “‘equilibrium’’ that is systemically 
guaranteed. 


There are three logical possibilities of the 
general relation of a norm to the actual course 
of action. The first is the possibility that the 
mere existence of the norm, that is its 
recognition by the actor as binding, implies 
automatic conformity with it. The second is 
the opposite, that the norm is a mere 
manifestation, in the index sense, of the real 
[governmental or marketplace] forces govern- 
ing action, but has no [independent] causal 
significance at all. Action [which is consistent 
with the norm] is then an automatic process. 
Finally, there is the possibility that while the 
norm constitutes one structural element in the 
concrete action it is only one. There are 
obstacles and resistances to its attainment 
. . . The existence of this resistance and its 
(even partial) overcoming implies another 
element, ‘‘effort,’’ which has no place in 
either of the other two views (Parsons 1937, 
p. 251; also pp. 263, 285-86 and n.4, p. 288; 
1935, pp. 306-07; 1936, p. 80). 


Parsons’ footnote clarifies the passage some- 
what, but the trichotomy, respectively, of the 
symbolic, the intrinsic and the voluntaristic 
captures his meaning. 
To anticipate: the first of these possibilities is, 
so long as the norm is a genuine independent 
variable and not dependent, that taken in 
general by idealistic theories, the second by 
positivistic and the third by the voluntaristic 
theory of action. . . . (1937, p. 251 n.2). 


In this discussion of Durkheim, Parsons con- 
nected these first two meanings of voluntaristic 
action. Here he insisted that voluntaristic 
mediations of purposive-rationalization are in- 
herently non-ultimate and only contingently 
stabilized: 


The further these immediate ends [of volunta- 
ristic action] are removed in the means-end 
chain from the system of ultimate values [of 
strictly nonrational action] sanctioning the 
system of rules, the more the rules will tend 
to appear to the individuals subject to them as 
morally neutral, as mere conditions of action. 
And since the ends of the great majority of 
practical activities are very far removed from 
ultimate values, there is a strong tendency to 
evasion (1937, p. 401, my emphasis). 
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Given the concept's first two meanings, its 
third meaning is Parsons’ own acknowledge- 
ment that his work of the 1930s is limited. His 
first schema was not ‘“‘scientific’’ but itself 
voluntaristic. For Parsons, it offered sociologists 
a conceptual framework that may—as a possi- 
bility and not as a guarantee — advance empirical 
research into the foundations of nonauthoritarian 
social integration. But Parsons insisted that his 
framework would have to be substantially 
reformulated and supplemented with other 
analytical concepts in order to possibly guide 
empirical research, 


r 


The main framework of the present study 
may, then, be considered an analysis of the 
structural aspects of systems of action, in a 
certain sense their ‘anatomy.’ . . . Though 
all structures must be regarded as capable of 
analysis in terms of a plurality of analytical 
elements, and hence the two types of analysis 
{definition and specification] are closely 
related, it does not follow that only one 
choice of elements is possible in the analysis 
of a given concrete structure . . . But this 
very possibility of different choices of 
elements explains why it is not advisable to 
attempt to jump directly from an outline of the 
structure of action systems to a system of 
elements. It is on the former, not the latter, 
level that the writers treated here [Marshall, 
Pareto, Durkheim and Weber] converge 
almost explicitly upon a single system 
(Parsons 1937, p. 39; also pp. 38-41; 1951, 
chap. 1). 


I. LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PARSONS’ SOCIAL THEORY 


The three meanings of voluntaristic action open 
the way to reconsidering later developments in 
Parsons’ theory construction. By the mid-1950s, 
for instance, he distinguished between (a) 
““normative motivations,” or actors’ internaliza- 
tion of substantive norms and (b) ‘‘normative 
orientations,'’ or actors’ recognition of the 
integrity of procedural norms (Parsons and 
Smelser 1956; by as early as 1937 and 1939 
Parsons had distinguished between motivational 
and institutional ‘‘narmative patterns’’). By the 
early 1960s, and eventually under the direct 
influence of Harvard legal theorist Lon Fuller 
(see note 9), Parsons emphasized the importance 
of what he called ‘‘procedural institutions” in 
maintaining the integrity of qualities of social 
life that may restrain or mediate authoritarian 
pressures of purposive-rationalization (eg. 1962, 
1968a, 1969a, 1971, 19770). 
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1. Normative Motivations and 
Substantive Institutions 


Aside from unfortunate tendencies in The Social 
System (1951) which he repeatedly criticized 
and corrected in subsequent publications, Par- 
sons did not follow liberal theorists by positing 
that nonauthoritarian social order results conve- 
niently from systemic social forces, such as the 
invisible hand of the market (Sciulli 1984, 
1985a). Rather, by the mid-1950s (eg. Parsons 
and Smelser 1956) and certainly by his essays 
on authority (1958), law (1962a,b), influence 
(1963b) and power (1963a), Parsons developed 
implications of voluntaristic action’s distinct 
combination of analytical components. But he 
did so inadvertently. Because he had never 
specified the concept’s analytical components in 
the beginning but operated all along on the basis 
of a much vaguer sense of its distinctiveness, 
Parsons’ later development of the concept’s 
implications were more the inadvertent product 
of his general rigor as a theoretician than either 
an explicit or even implicit argument on his 
part. He never drew detailed connections 
between his works of the 1950s, 1960s and 


1970s and his concepts of the 1930s. There is no ` 


evidence in his writings, moreover, that he 
realized he was directly developing the implica- 
tions of the concept of voluntaristic action. 

In light of the above reformulation of 
voluntaristic action, the connection between 
Parsons’ later theory construction and his early 
concept may be drawn explicitly. Parsons 
continued to share points of departure with 
Pareto, Durkheim and Weber, but, as always, 
he converted them into his own terminology: (a) 
groups in modern societies are ineluctably 
pluralistic or “‘functionally differentiated’’; (b) 
authorities must control or respond to actors’ 
competing substantive beliefs and groups’ com- 
peting material interests in order to maintain 
social order; (c) but many beliefs and interests 


once shared by authorities have themselves . 


become more and more differentiated, and 
thereby rendered ambiguous by group bargain- 
ing within elite groups themselves; and, thus, 
(d) rather than constituting one overarching 
value system of unambiguous meanings shared 
by elites or other influential actors across group 
divisions, actors’ substantive beliefs and mate- 
rial interests are always potentially divisive and 
conflictual in modern societies. 

These points of departure already repudiate 
the received wisdom codified in survey text- 
books that Parsons’ work represents a ‘‘consen- 
sus theory’’ of social order. Indeed, the 
inescapable theme of Parsons’ early distinction 
between nonrational action and voluntaristic 
action as well as his later work on functional 
differentiation (to say nothing of ethnic, reli- 
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gious, and regional differentiation) was that 
actors’ commenality of substantive beliefs has 
been irreversitly fragmented. ‘‘For a modern 
society there is no possibility of uniformity in 
roles, personal:ties, and styles of life; tolerance 
of diversity must exist in a pluralized environ- 
ment” (Parsons and Platt 1973, p. 199). As was 
the case with symbolic rituals in traditional 
societies underzoing modernization, contempo- 
rary actors’ shared recognition of what fidelity 
to substantive rorms and institutions of volunta- 
ristic action means is itself rendered increasingly 
ambiguous due to increasing functional differen- 
tiation. 

Manifestatiors of divisions in substantive 
beliefs come readily to mind. First, the very 
forms and practices of family life in the United 
States today hare become so variegated that the 
‘‘traditional’’ two-parent nuclear family consti- 
tutes less than one-third of all households. 
Second, the increased politicization of curricu- 
lum issues in public schools and of book 
purchases of school and public libraries reflects 
heterogeneity in groups’ socialization processes 
and in actors’ internalization of substantive 
beliefs (for popular discussion, Fine 1985: chap. 
8;. for a scholerly treatment, Ravitch 1974). 
Third, the populations of most modern societies 
have, if anything, become more multiethnic due 
to decolonization and labor immigration; this is 
especially apparent in the once relatively 
homogenous countries of the continent— Brit- 
ain, France and Germany. 

In short, it dozs not seem possible to specify 
substantive qualities of French, British or 
German nationalism, or of the ‘‘American way 
of life’’ which are clearly exemplary, rather than 
ambiguous or controversial. Moreover, it seems 
unlikely that there are substantive qualities of 
life which allow actors or researchers to at least 
unambiguously specify when a social order is 
based increasingly upon latent coercion or 
manipulation (which may be legitimated elector- 
ally) and when it is based increasingly upon 
actors’ genuinely nonauthoritarian social integra- 
tion. This being the case, Parsons asked: how is 
actors’ nonauthocitarian social integration into 
any modern society a possibility, or is social 
order always reducible to manifestly or latently 
coercive social control? 


2. Normative Orizntations and 
Procedural Institutions 


Actors’ fragmentation in substantive beliefs, 
groups’ pluralism in material interests, and 
institutions’ continuing differentiation in func- 
tions are given conditions of modern societies. 
They set the backdrop for what can be called the 
problem of recognition in comparative political 
sociology: on wha: generalizable or ‘‘grounded’’ 
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basis can researchers (or actors) simply recog- 
nize when exercises of collective power in the 
economic, political or social orders are becom- 
ing more or less arbitrary and authoritarian, or 
more or less integrative? Parsons rejected liberal 
theorists’ response, as well as the implicit basis 
of typologies in comparative political sociol- 
ogy—that the presence or absence of liberal- 
democratic institutions such as elections, com- 
peting political parties, and the state’s 
acknowledgement of actor’s formal rights re- 
solves the problem of recognition. 

The alternative that is contained within 
Parsons’ writings, and the point of departure for 
societal constitutionalism, is that the integrity of 
voluntaristic procedural norms and institutions 
ultimately accounts for whether authoritarian 
social control or nonauthoritarian social integra- 
tion is increasing within any modern society. 
The presence of voluntaristic procedural norms 
and institutions in any modern society is a more 
irreducible precondition for actors’ nonauthoritar- 
ian social integration in practice than the 
presence of liberal-democratic institutions and 
practices. The latter may in principle legitimate, 
and have historically legitimated, arbitrariness 
and authoritarianism in the economic, political 
and social orders (Arendt’s theme 1951, applied 
to Europe of the 1920s and 1930s; Lowi 1969 
and Habermas 1973a for updated versions 
applied to contemporary advanced societies). 

But what are voluntaristic procedural norms 
and institutions? As a first approach, they may 
be considered in residual or negative terms. 
Given the reformulation of the concept’s 
analytical components, these norms and institu- 
tions cannot be reducible to quantifiable eco- 
nomic calculations, or to the quantifiable ends 
of bureaucratic and democratic practices. All of 
the latter are consistent with the intrinsic 
means-end schema (respectively: profits, 
caseloads, votes) rather than being irreducibly 
voluntaristic. Whether efficient production, ad- 
ministrative effectiveness or even democratized 
participation are increasing or decreasing are 
issues which in principle are quite distinct from 
the issue of whether exercises of collective 
power are becoming more or less arbitrary or 
authoritarian. A bureaucratic-authoritartah re- 
gime may be popular (that is, it may be 
legitimated electorally); it may also be effective 
and efficient. Its initial exercises of arbitrary 
power, therefore, may remain latent (as the 
enforcement of unquestioned but also unneces- 
sary material sanctions, or as the manipulation 
of symbols) rather than being manifest (as 
physical coercion). 

By contrast, procedural institutions which 
remain voluntaristic or which remain tied to 
irreducibly qualitative means and ends inher- 
ently restrain arbitrary power by their very 
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presence in any modern society. Regardless of 
the substantive enterprises being undertaken 
within them, voluntaristic procedural institu- 
tions restrain both purposeful and inadvertent 
exercises of arbitrary collective power anywhere 
in society as the pluralist ethnic groups and 
interest associations are independently adapting 
to or attempting to resist systemic pressures of 
purposive-rationalization within their function- 
ally differentiated social arenas. In short, as 
long as the integrity of procedural voluntaristic 
institutions is being maintained, a generalizable 
‘normative orientation’’ of restraint frames the 
groups’ and associations’ policy competition as 
well as the drift of systemic social change 
generally. As long as their integrity is being 
maintained, each group’s and each association’s 
very formulation and articulation of its members’ 
substantive beliefs and material interests is 
already restrained or mediated (since, at mini- 
mum, none of them violate the integrity of 
procedural norms). On the basis of this mutual 
restraint or normative mediation, actors’ genuine 
integration into national institutions becomes a 
possibility in practice as opposed to their mere 
social control by national institutions. 

Defined more positively, distinctively volun- 
taristic procedural norms and institutions in- 
clude: (a) what Lon Fuller called ‘‘procedural 
legality,” (b) what Parsons called ‘‘collegial 
formations,” and (c) what Jlirgen Habermas 
calls ‘communicative action’ or ‘‘procedural 
reason.’’ These concepts were independently 
formulated by each theorist. They were also 
formulated at different levels of analysis: 
Habermas’ concept is an idealized aspiration, 
or, as he says, it marks an “‘unreal situation,”’ 
whereas Fuller’s and Parsons’ concepts may be 
and in fact have been realized in practice in 
modern societies. Regardless, these three con- 
cepts may be interrelated or synthesized into a 
single conceptual framework without any of the 
concepts thereby being distorted or reified; 
taken together, they constitute the new concep- 
tual framework of societal constitutionalism. 


3. Parsons and Procedural Institutions 


Whether the integrity of voluntaristic procedural 
norms and institutions is being maintained or not 
provides empirical researchers as well as 
pluralist actors with the generalizable or grounded 
basis upon which they may address the problem 
of recognition. It establishes an updated 
‘Archimedean point’? or an unambiguous 
threshold of institutionalization. This threshold 
allows actors and researchers to recognize 
whether any particular social order, apart from 
its popularity or efficiency at any given 
moment, ig based upon actors’ genuine social 
integration or upon actors’ social control. 
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Moreover, it allows them the possibility of 
specifying moments of arbitrariness or authoritar- 
ianism within the economy, government or 


‘social life without reducing this issue either to 


the Europocentric standard of whether extant 
institutions of liberal-democracy are present or 
absent in a particular case (Sciulli 1986b for a 
critique), or to the even more relativistic 
standard of whether exercises of collective 
power benefit particular sets of social interests. 

From the early 1960s to his death in 1979, 
much of Parsons’ work revolved around two 
issues.® First, regardless of the various substan- 
tive social functions that may be performed 
within and by it, a certain ‘‘procedural institu- 
tion’’ or ‘‘form’’ of organization inherently 
restrains aay exercises of power, as long as 
the integrity of the form is itself being 
maintained. Parsons called this the ‘‘collegial’’ 
form of organization, as opposed to the three 
alternatives he referred to as the competitive, the 
bureaucratic and the democratic forms of 
organization. Second, to the extent that contem- 
porary professions engaged within either the 
economic, political or social orders maintain the 
integrity of this collegial form, then to that 
extent (a) they not only maintain their own 
professional integrity and autonomy, despite 
pressures of bureaucratization and commercial- 
ization, but (b) they also establish the social 
bases upon which actors’ nonauthoritarian social 
integration may be possible more generally. 

But problems come to the fore in Parsons’ 
treatment of collegial formations and what he 
also called ‘‘procedural institutionalization.”’ 
How can pluralist actors or researchers recog- 
nize when a professional enterprise is maintain- 
ing the integrity of the collegial form and its 
inherent normative orientation of restraint on 
arbitrary power? In what respects are collegial 
formations distinct from the other forms of 
organization? Is there some relationship between 
Parsons’ treatment of collegial formations and 
the reformulated definition of voluntaristic 
action which helps to clarify and specify the 
former concept? 


IV. FROM VOLUNTARISTIC ACTION TO 
SOCIETAL CONSTITUTIONALISM 


Although he was directly influenced by Lon 
Fuller, Parsons did not explicitly link Fuller’s 
procedural approach to law to his own increas- 


8 On politics and interest groups, see 1958, 1963a, 
1966a, 1969a, Parsons and Gerstein 1977; on organiza- 
tions and professions, Parsons and Platt 1973, Parsons, 
1970, pp. 55-57, 61-62, 1974b; on norms and values, 
1963b, 1968c, 1969b, 1973a, 1978; on law, 1962, 
1968a, 1977c; on social change, 1964, 1966b, 1970b, 
1971, 1973a, 1975b; and on stratification, 1970c. 
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ing emphasis on the different normative orienta- 
tions which -nhere in different forms of 
organization.? Parsons’ implicit thesis, how- 
ever, was tha: the integrity of ‘“‘procedural 
legality” in Faller’s sense can be expressed 
organizationally only within and through colle- 
gial formations. His concept of voluntaristic 
action had to be reformulated above so that its 
analytical components and meanings could be 
specified. But the direct linkage between 
Puller’s procedural approach to shared social 
duties and Parsons’ work on professions, 
normative orientations, and the collegial form 
has to be explicitly formulated for the first time. 

Fuller’s principles sharply distinguish colle- 
gial formations from all other forms of organi- 
zation. This brings gréater clarity to Parsons’ 
later work than Parsons himself provided (esp. 
Parsons and Platt 1973; Parsons 1969a, 1971, 
1977a). Indeed, once the procedures and the 
formation are explicitly interrelated, they consti- 
tute the threshold of procedural institutionaliza- 
tion which separates bureaucratic-authoritarian 
social control from nonauthoritarian social 
integration. The inherently voluntaristic effort 
by modern actors to simply maintain (or, 
certainly, to establish) this procedural threshold 
was in part what Parsons meant by the 
‘‘pattern-maintenance function,” In order to 
convey the importance of his ‘‘procedural 
turn,’’ in fact, he renamed that part of the 
pattern-maintenence subsystem the ‘‘fiduciary 
subsystem. ’’!° 


? Lon Fuller was the Harvard legal theorist who 
increased his influence in the 1950s and 1960s through 
colloquys with H.L.A. Hart over the foundations of 
legality, as well as with Ernest Nagel over the limitations 
of legal positivism or the attempted reduction of law to 
the effectiveness of enforcement of social control. By 
1964, in the first edition of The Morality of Law, Fuller 
presented the most systematic treatment of Common law 
principles to be found in that vast literature, and it 
remains so today. By 1966-67, Fuller and Parsons were 
team-teaching a seminar on Law and Sociology at 
Harvard Law School (see Dean Cavers’ introductory 
remarks to Parsons 1968a). 

I0 The evolution of Parsons’ choice of terms in 
eventually arriving at the ‘‘fiduciary subsystem” and also 
at ‘‘collegial formations’’ may be read as a convenient 
case study of his general development as a theorist, and 
in particular how his theorizing eventually took a 
‘procedural turn’’ and thereby acquired a ‘‘critical 
edge.” By exploring what Parsons meant by ‘‘procedural 
institutionalization’” in the late 1970s, and especially the 
importance he plac2d on the interpretation function of 
law as opposed to its enforcement function, Parsons’ 
thinking may be traced by exploring how he changed his 
terminology in attempting to convey his understanding at 
each point. As examples, Parsons separated the problem 
of enforcement of sanctions from the problem of value 
conflict by 1939 (1939, p. 47), and by 1956 he separated 
the former also from both bargaining framed by rules 
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1. Procedural Legality: Normative Means of 
Societal Constitutionalism 


Lon Fuller (1969) insisted on differentiating 
between: (a) the procedural qualities which 
distinguish the norms and social duties of any 
nonauthoritarian social enterprise (that is, ‘‘pro- 
cedural legality’’), and (b) the instrumental 
effectiveness with which social control may be 
imposed upon actors by bureaucratic administra- 
tion. Fuller’s thesis was that if actors’ nonauthoritar- 
ian social integration is to be a possibility in 
practice, those who exercise collective power 
within any of the functionally differentiated 
domains of a modern society must, at minimum, 
be restrained by the same set of eight procedural 
norms. For Fuller (1969; pp. 46-84), social 
duties enforced within any functional domain of 
a modern society which are integrative rather 
than authoritarian: 


1) are comprised of general statements, rather 
than ad hoc dictums; 

2) are publicized or made available to all 
affected; 

3) are (with few exceptions) prospective, 
rather than retroactive; 

4) are clear and understandable, at least to 
those trained in rule-making; 

5) are free from contradiction or demanding 
opposite actions from the citizenry; 


(Parsons and Smelser 1956, pp. 104-105) and actors’ 
internalization of shared norms (Parsons 1956). Only a 
schematic overview of Parsons’ uses of ‘‘fiduciary’’ and 
‘collegial’ can be provided here. On the term 
‘fiduciary,’ Parsons first referred to “fiduciary influ- 
ence’? in his 1963 essay on influence (1963b, pp. 
421-22), but it offers no clear connection to his later 
formulations. He refers to influence oriented to the 
interpretation of norms in the same essay, but he does not 
yet term it fiduciary. By 1966 Parsons talks of 
‘interpretive responsibility’’ (1966a, pp. 321~22) and of 
the ‘‘associative subsystem’’ (1966a, pp. 340ff). By 
1969 he finally uses the term ‘‘fiduciary’’ in the way 
employed through the rest of his works (1969a, pp. 
S08ff; cf. 1971, p. 26; 1975c, pp. 387-88; 1977c, pp. 
35if; Parsons and Platt 1973, pp. 8, 18ff, 45ff, 125ff, 
142ff). The term ‘‘collegial formations’’ first appears in 
Parsons’ writings in 1969 (1969a; pp. 508ff) but he 
restricted its reference to college faculties rather than 
drawing the connection to the professions, intellectual 
networks, and Common law courts and boards. By 1971 
the broader usage comes into his work (eg. 1971, pp. 
O8ff; Parsons and Platt 1973, pp. 127-28, 142ff, 151-52, 
284ff). Parsons’ work on the professions, of course, 
dates back to among his earliest publications (eg. 1939, 
1952). There is no discussion of professions in The 
Structure of Social Action (1937), aside from Parsons’ 
references to Weber’s view of professions as a calling 
(1937, p. 506). The term does not appear in the index. 
Two years later he published an essay titled “The 
Professions and Social Structure,’’ which he reprinted in 
Essays in Sociological Theory. 
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6) are possible to perform by the citizenry; 

7) are not frequently changed; 

8) and, finally, are congruent with the actual 
administration of the rules. 


Actors’ behavior can be controlled purposive- 
rationally or instrumentally, regardless of whether 
they otherwise recognize, understand or accept 
how they are being ordered to behave. That is, 
bureaucratic administration may violate any or 
all of these eight procedural norms and yet 
remain effective in social control and also 
maintain the integrity of the bureaucratic form. 
By contrast, if actors are to remain genuinely 
integrated, or if they are to recognize and accept 
any shared responsibility for bearing the same 
sets of social duties despite their remaining 
differences in substantive beliefs and material 
interests, then the social duties in question must, 
at the very minimum, remain consistent with the 
eight procedural restraints. Law-makers’ fidelity 
to these specific procedural norms, therefore, 
allows actors to simply recognize and under- 
stand, and then to possibly accept, which social 
duties they will bear in common. 

Moving Fuller’s point to the analytical 
distinctions of Section II, pluralist actors’ shared 
recognition of the same sets of social duties is 
itself a voluntaristic project rather than one that 
is purposive-rational. Their shared recognition, 
after all, is directed to qualities of life beyond 
calculations of efficient production or effective 
administration. Indeed, if actors’ behavioral 
conformity is not simply controlled by govern- 
mental sanctions or by strict calculations of 
material advantages, but if it can no longer be 
based upon their internalization of the same 
substantive beliefs and motivations, then it can 
only be accomplished through a ‘‘mediation’’ of 
norms which are irreducible to actors’ mutual 
interpretation of shared social duties. Whether 
any set of social duties remains consistent with 
or encroaches against the integrity of this 
mediation, then, is something that even the most 
pluralist actors can recognize as a common point 
of departure in determining the merits of the 
proposed social duties. 

Fuller’s point remains well taken: On what 
basis other than the maintaining of the integrity 
of the most irreducible qualities of mutual 
interpretation may pluralist actors simply recog- 
nize in common (a) what their shared social 
duties are and (b) whether collective power is 
being wielded arbitrarily or responsibly in any - 
given instance? Pluralist actors are differentially 
effected in substance by any exercise of 
collective power. As a result, their mutual 
interpretation of its effect can seldom be based 
immediately on whether each of their substan- 


tive interests were harmed or benefitted. But . 


actors may share a sense of the procedural - 
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_ integrity of any exercise of power because this 
standard overarchs all of their remaining differ- 
ences in beliefs and motivations. 

For Fuller, regardless of actors’ remaining 
and increasing differences on matters of sub- 
stance, the eight procedural restraints specify 
the most minimal normative threshold within 
which collective power may be reasonably and 
responsibly exercised as such. The eight quali- 
ties establish a procedural threshold separating 
authoritarian from integrative uses of social, 
political or economic power which may be 
recognized in common by any set of actors (a) 
regardless of their different substantive beliefs 
and material interests and (b) regardless of their 
society’s cultural tradition or their regime’s 
ideology. Put differently, the qualities establish 
a procedural threshold which justifies actors’ 
rebellion as reasoned and responsible whenever 
power-holders encroach against the integrity of 
the restraints. 


2. Collegial Formations: Qualitative Ends of 
Societal Constitutionalism 


It is a fundamental tenet of societal constitution- 
alism that substantive enterprises undertaken 
within what Parsons called collegial formations 
may vary greatly from society to society, and 
from functional domain to functional domain, 
but these enterprises must maintain fidelity to 
Fuller’s eight principles in order for the integrity 
of the collegial form to be maintained at all. If 
the procedures are violated as substantive goals 
are being attained (whether goals of efficient 
production, effective social control, or even 
egalitarian distribution), this will inadvertently 
but ineluctably trans-form the collegial enter- 
prise into either a bureaucratic or a democratic 
form of organization. 

The collegial form is in evidence, in varying 
degrees of integrity, within the extant universi- 
ties, private and public research centers, profes- 
sional associations, intellectual, literary and 
artistic networks, courts, legislatures, public 
boards, and commissions of modern societies. 
These enterprises are neither strictly bureau- 
cratic nor democratic but are ‘‘professional.”’ 
But it is the integrity of the collegial forma- 
tion—rather than any unmediated substantive 
duty or substantive ideal shared by individual 
professionals in their training or in their 
practice—which ultimately institutionalizes the 
integrity and autonomy of any professional 
enterprise in the face of contemporary pressures 
of commercialism, bureaucratization, and the 
lobbying of special interest constituencies. This 
point is addressed in Section V. By contrast, 
corporate executives, bureaucratic agents, and 
elected officials may blatantly and systemati- 
cally violate Fuller’s eight principles as they, 
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respectively, increase profits, process clients’ 
claims, and accommodate interest demands, and 
yet the integrity. of their bureaucratic or 
democratic ferms of organization may nonethe- 
less be main-ained. The integrity of the latter 
formations, after all, may be demonstrated by 
quantifiable indices of ‘‘success.”’ 

Rather than seeing the connection between 
collegial formations and procedural integrity, 
however, Parsons merely defined the former 
negatively or residually as nonbureaucratic and 
nondemocratiz. The following exemplifies his 
treatment: 


The absenc2 of fiduciary responsibility for the 
performances of a differentiated set of societal 
functions makes [the other] structural types 
inappropriaie to the academic case. Markets 
and bureaucracies do not have fiduciary 
responsibilities, and democratic government 
is not functionally specific enough for the 
academic system (Parsons and Platt 1973, p. 
129). 


Societal constitutionalism moves beyond Parsons’ 
direct references to collegial formations, there- 
fore, by drawing a direct connection to Fuller’s 
threshold standard of lawfulness. Moreover, a 
tripartite definition of collegial formations may 
be provided, based in part on Parsons’ broader 
discussions of the ‘‘fiduciary responsibilities’’ 
of ‘‘professional associations.’’ This definition 
crosses three levels of analysis: the empirical, 
the ideal-typical and the analytical. 

(1) As an empirical rule-making or delibera- 
tive body, a collegial formation issues written 
opinions and/cr operates in face-to-face sessions 
open to public or peer appraisal. 

(2) As an idzal-typical form of organization, a 
collegial formation honors the integrity of 
Fuller’s procedural principles. The principles 
are not only irreducibly necessary to perform the 
function of in:erpreting social duties (as Fuller 
argued). They are also necessary to maintain the 
integrity of collegial formations’ distinctive 
normative orientation of restraint on bureau- 
cratic authoritarianism. 

(3) As a set of analytical social functions, 


.collegial formations perform two functions of 


procedural restraint mecessary to maintain 
nonauthoritarien social integration: First, their 
continued presence in a society helps to 
maintain the integrity of all extant rule-making 
bodies against pressures of drift toward either 
bureaucratization or democratization (levelling). 
But, second, even the most pluralist actors 
within collegial formation nonetheless share an 
interest in seeing that the integrity of the 
procedural framework is upheld by as many 
rule-making ard rule-enforcing bodies as possi- 
ble. 


A... major characteristic of associational 
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[collegial] organization . . . is the impor- 
tance of procedural institutions. Although 
particularly significant in the legal system, 
this also permeates the processes of as- 
sociational [collegial] decision-making, both 
at the level of representative bodies and at that 
of membership participation (Parsons 1971, 
pp. 24-25; also, eg. 1964, pp. 510ff; 1977c, 
pp. 41-42; and esp. Parsons and Platt 1973). 


The two analytically defined goals of collegial 
formations are not simply posited. Nor are they 
moral obligations which rest upon the altruistic 
motivations of members of collegial formations. 
Rather, they are the most irreducible institu- 
tional interests consistent with maintaining the 
integrity of the collegial form as such, and they 
specify the formation’s distinct normative orien- 
tation. This orientation is manifested in practice 
in two ways. 

First, if the integrity of the formation is 
maintained, substantive programmes undertaken 
within or by collegial bodies must remain 
consistent with fidelity to Fuller’s procedural 
norms. Regardless of collegial formations’ 
functional differentiation as well as their members’ 
remaining differences in substantive beliefs and 
material interests, therefore, professional enter- 
prises which maintain the integrity of the 
collegial form share a distinctive and overarch- 
ing normative orientation of procedural integ- 
rity. As a result, collegial formations inherently 
restrain arbitrary encroachments of collective 
power and institutionalize nonauthoritarian so- 
cial action. 

But this normative orientation and the integ- 
rity of the formation must today be purposefully 
maintained and institutionalized by profession- 
als and their associations. Pressures of purposive- 
rationalization are continuing to fragment all 
actors’ substantive beliefs, including those of 
individual professionals. Should research cen- 
ters, for instance, subordinate their fidelity to 
procedural integrity to pressures to maximize 
profits or to comply with bureaucrats’ or 
executives’ directives, then their collegial form 
will be replaced by the more efficient and more 
effective bureaucratic form. But the research 
enterprise thereby becomes increasingly vulner- 
able to arbitrary exercises of power in the face 
of marketplace or bureaucratic pressures. In 
Section V, the example is discussed of research 
divisions within pharmaceutical companies de- 
stroying or tampering with drug test results due 
to such pressures. 

Second, the membership of collegial forma- 
tions is always ‘‘available’’ to respond to 
encroachments of arbitrary economic or political 
power anywhere in society. Regardless of their 
functional differentiation in substance and regard- 
less of their level of political consciousness at 
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any given moment, the membership remains 
oriented by shared norms of procedural integ- 
rity. Moreover, their own autonomy and integ- 
rity as professionals is indirectly threatened 
whenever power-holders exercise power arbi- 
trarily in any sector of society because the next 
exercises of arbitrary power may be directed 
apainst the integrity of collegial formations at 
their work sites. In short, the membership of 
collegial formations inherits the historical func- 
tion of procedural restraint that had been 
performed by the more amorphous ‘‘bourgeois 
public? in the latter’s rebellion against the 
arbitrariness of absolute monarchy. But mem- 
bers of collegial formations bear an even greater 
responsibility today. They must extend this 
function of procedural restraint from the arbi- 
trariness of governmental actions to the arbitrari- 
ness of socioeconomic changes under the 
unmediated systemic pressures of purposive- 
rationalization. 


3. Habermas’ Communication Theory: The 
Grounding for Societal Constitutionalism 


Being irreducible or minimal preconditions for 
the practice of nonauthoritarian social integra- 
tion, Fuller’s procedures and Parsons’ formation 
are interrelated with Habermas’ grander vision 
of actors’ ‘‘emancipation’’ from manipulation 
and their resulting ‘‘commumicative action.” 
Indeed, Fuller’s procedures and Parsons’ colle- 
gial form bring greater specificity to Habermas’ 
vision than Habermas himself has provided. The 
irreducible voluntaristic qualities specify a 
threshold of procedural integrity which must be 
honored by any groups of actors who aspire to 
realize ‘‘communicative action’’ in practice. In 
this way, the eight procedures and the collegial 
form constitute the link between theory and 
practice (and empirical research) which Habermas 
acknowledges (1971, 1981, 1982) he has been 
unable to establish. 

But, on the other hand, Habermas’ communi- 
cation theory “‘grounds’’ the voluntaristic qual- 
ities of nonauthoritarian social integration against 
possible charges that they are relativistic or 
Europocentric. Habermas’ critique of Neopositiv- 
ism and resulting communication theory place 
Fuller’s eight procedural restraints within a 
standard of reasoned social action that is not 
only ‘‘more comprehensive’’ than the narrow 
norm of purposive-rationality but which is also 
far more generalizable and sophisticated than 
the Common law tradition upon which Fuller 
draws directly. Habermas’ communication the- 
ory grounds the collegial form as well, once the 
latter is seen to be tied to procedural integrity in 
Fuller’s sense. By demonstrating that Fuller’s 
and Parsons’ specifications of the procedures 
and the formation which characterize nonauthoritar- 
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ian social integration are consistent with Habermas’ 
communication theory, societal constitutional- 
ism secures a grounded but nonetheless worldly 
rather than idealized procedural threshold which 
sharply separates actors’ social integration from 
their social control in any modern society. 

First, communicative action in ‘Habermas’ 
sense involves the elimination of actors’ manip- 
wated or distorted acceptance of unnecessary 
social controls. But communicative action 
cannot possibly be realized by a social group 
which is not itself already upholding the 
threshold comprised of procedural integrity and 
the collegial form.) To be sure, social groups 
which maintain fidelity to this procedural 
threshold will not necessarily or automatically 
progress toward communicative action in 
Habermas’ sense. But groups which aspire to 
eventually realize communicative action must 
institutionalize both procedural legality and the 
collegial form by their own actions. 

Habermas is familiar with Parsons’ work (eg. 
1980). But he is unaware of Parsons’ ‘‘proce- 
dural turn’ and of his concepts of collegial 
formation and fiduciary responsibility. Habermas 
is completely unfamiliar with Fuller’s works. 
Moreover, he fails to appreciate the potential 
generalizability of Common law principles 
(Sciulli 1985b for an extended discussion of 
Fuller and Habermas), and, certainly, to see the 
interrelationship between collegial formations 
and procedural integrity. !? 

The second point, that Habermas’ work 
grounds Fuller’s principles and Parsons’ work 
on collegial formations, is more complicated. 


t!i By 1971, Habermas clearly and unhesitatingly 
acknowledged that he could not bring his communication 
theory to the political practice of groups (also 19738; pp. 
130-43; 1974, pp. 186-88; 1981, p. 43; 1982, pp. 220, 
232-33, 251-54, 261-63). He simply conceded that he 
had to restrict himself to in relations and 
“‘therapeutic critique’”’ (also 1968, chaps. 10-12; 1971, 
pp. 28-32, 37-40; 1981, pp. 20-21, 41-42). Habermas 
has never argued, suggested or intimated that his earlier 
works (eg. 1962) can offer him any assistance in making 
the linkage to political practice. Commentators, exegetes 
and critics have yet to offer Habermas a viable proposal 
for the linkage (for excellent collections of essays 

ing Habermas’ theory, see Thompson and Held 
1982, Geraets 1979, O’Neill 1976; for widely admired 
secondary treatments of Habermas, see especially 
McCarthy 1978, Bernstein 1978, 1983, and Dallmayr 
1974, 1976. 

12 Marxism’s unsophisticated treatment of law is 
merely exemplified by Lukacs’ 1920 essay ‘‘Legality and 
Illegality.” In my view, the best treatment of law by a 
Marxist remains a very early essay written by Marx 
himself (1842). Marx’s reasons for absolutely dismissing 
the legitimacy of state censorship are completely 
consistent with the Common law tradition and Fuller's 
work, but completely inconsistent with Marx’s later 
writings and certainly with that of Marxists ever since. 
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How Habermas has managed to paint himself 
into his self-acknowledged theoretical corner of 
separating theory from practice can only be 
broadly disctssed here. His preeminent concern 
has been (ez. 1965) and remains to escape 
normative and conceptual relativism. In his 
view, any radical theory lacking ‘“‘grounding,’’ 
or remaining based upon relativistic concepts of 
emancipation or exploitation, is ultimately a 
*‘dogma’’ or a prejudice divorced from reason 
(eg. 198la, chap. 4; 1982, pp. 226-27; 1983). 

In essence, Habermas came to his communi- 
cation theory by methodically eliminating possi- 
ble competing groundings against relativism. In 
particular, he eliminated Neopositivism’s pro- 
posed grounding of a ‘‘copy theory of truth.’’? 
Against the letter, Habermas insists that the key 
to understanding how science corrects errors or 
misinterpretations of ‘‘fact,’’ and how science 
thereby approaches ‘‘truth,’’ is to explore the 
degree to which scientists’ communication 
communities maintain their own integrity. To 
the extent that scientists’ ‘‘argumentation’’ or 
*“*discourse’”’ is freed from manipulation and 
distortion, then to that extent science maintains 
integrity as an institutional enterprise. It is 
thereby literally able to recognize and advance 

truth’’ as an enterprise. 

His alternative to copy theories of truth, 
therefore, is what he calls a ‘‘consensus theory 
of truth.” Habermas’: point is that if the 
characteristics of’ actors’ ‘‘nondistorted’’ com- 
munication could be specified, then this ‘‘ideal 
speech situation’ would constitute a limiting 
case standard of intersubjective ‘‘truth.’’ This 
standard must ‘‘mediate’’ any access actors may 
possibly have to objective truth or to protocol 
statements wich purport to copy objectively 
true events. Particular scientific enterprises may 
be described and evaluated, therefore, against 
this limiting cese of consensus in order to reveal 
‘‘manipulation’’ of research results or even 
‘‘systematic distortion’’ in the direction being 
taken by research proposals generally. 

Habermas i3 adamant that the “substantial 
unity of reason’’ has been shattered in modern 
societies. Actors cannot, therefore, share unmedi- 
ated access to common sets of objective facts 
(this is a majcr theme for Habermas by 1981, 
but it was also his point of departure in 1965 and 
1968). Moreorer, he dismisses Marxists’ pre- 
sumptions that they somehow know how to 
dis-alienate relations of production and yet 


13 See Karl-Otto Apel (1972) for an excellent essay 


‘ctiticizing Neopositivists’ ‘methodological solipsism.”* 


See Habermas (1968, 1973c and 1982) for his criticism 
of Neopositivists and their substantive ideals of scientific 
truth; Radnitzky (1968) for a masterful overview of this 
vast literature; and Bernstein (1978, 1983) and Apel 
(1980) for updates of the criticisms. 
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avoid authoritarianism, and he dismisses 
Weberians’ presumptions that they know what 
substantively rational action is in practice. For 
Habermas, only actors’ fidelity in practice to 
idealized procedures of ‘‘discourse’’ allows 
either actors or researchers to recognize in 
common whether a society’s or a group’s 
substantive normative beliefs are themselves 
more or less reasoned, or more or less 
manipulative. 

But Habermas has in this way painted himself 
into a corner. First, he can never posit that any 
group’s way of life or pattern of normative 
beliefs is reasoned or communicative in all of its 
particularity. Should he ever do so, he would 
have to explain how he gained access to this 
substantive judgment without his own views 
having been filtered through the procedural 
framework of genuine agreement. That is, he 
would end up returning to a copy theory of 
truth, or, worse, to a dogmatic social theory 
(Bernstein 1978, 1983 and Dallmayr 1974, 1976 
each stress the tension Habermas faces in 
attempting to overcome both relativism and 
dogmatism). By contrast, if the procedural 
framework cannot be bypassed by Habermas or 
anyone else, then particular characteristics of 
any group’s substantive way of life must be 
explored in detail in order to determine which 
ones in particular are inconsistent with or 
encroach against the integrity of the procedural 
framework. 

Second, Habermas has painted himself into a 
comer because he is left with an idealized 
procedural standard of completely ‘‘uncon- 
strained’’ discourse as his basis for describing 
and evaluating details of institutional and social 
changes. But the latter remains so complex in 
their details that neither he nor his critics or 
proponents offer the slightest hint regarding how 
these idealized procedures may be used by 
actors or researchers to specify the comparative 
legitimacy or reasonableness of any society’s 
extant institutions at any given moment (see 
Geraets 1979, and Thompson and Held 1982 for 
two excellent collections containing exchanges 
between Habermas and questioners). Rather, the 
theory results in Habermas’ absolutist critique of 
all extant institutions as manipulative or distort- 
ing. It is not surprising to be told that extant 
institutions fail to uphold the integrity of 
idealized procedures; but it is surprising to be 
told that, as a result, a ‘‘legitimation crisis’’ is 
immanent (Habermas 1973a, 1974). 

Fuller’s procedural principles and Parsons’ 
collegial formation emancipate Habermas from 
the comer into which he has painted himself. 
They do so, moreover, without jeopardizing the 
advances Habermas has clearly made beyond 
copy theories and beyond the groundless 
presumptions of Weberians and NeoMarxists. 
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Fuller’s term ‘‘procedural legality” already 
suggests its consistency with Habermas’ more 
idealized principles. But Fuller’s standard of 
procedural integrity remains a set of social 
duties which are irreducible to the possibility of 
actors’ nonauthoritarian social integration as 
such. By contrast, Habermas’ procedural stan- 
dard is strictly an ideal or an ultimate social 
aspiration. Fuller’s procedural restraints are, 
therefore, irreducible thresholds that must be 
crossed whenever actors aspire to realize any 
grander ideals of nonauthoritarian social action, 
including Habermas’ ideal of communicative 
action. 

In the 1950s and 1960s Fuller was criticized 
for proposing a normative or nonscientific 
theory of law. He was also criticized for simply 
elevating the Common law tradition, which is 
historically distinctive to Anglo-American coun- 
tries, to some purported general theory of 
nonauthoritarian social order. But in the 1980s, 
Habermas’ critique of Neopositivism and result- 
ing communication theory provide Fuller with a 
theoretical grounding which secures his work 
from such criticisms. In order for critics to 
dismiss Fuller today, and, by extension, to 
dismiss Parsons’ work on collegial formations, 
they mush show (a) either that the eight 
procedural restraints or the collegial form are 
inconsistent with the aspiration of Habermas’ 
communication theory, (b) or that a copy theory 
of truth or of reasoned action is a possibility 
such that Habermas’ communication theory or 
some equivalent conceptual framework of ee 
cedural ideals may be jettisoned. 


V. SOCIETAL CONSTITUTIONALISM 
AND NONAUTHORITARIAN 
SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


1. The Problem of Recognition 


Societal constitutionalism rests on the synthesis 
of procedural concepts provided by Fuller, 
Parsons and Habermas. The result, however, 
goes beyond each of their contributions. Soci- 
etal constitutionalism specifies a threshold of 
procedural institutionalization which sharply 
separates instances of social order based upon 
actors’ integration from instances in which 
social order is based upon actors’ social control. 
This threshold is simultaneously voluntaristic, 
irreducible and grounded. 

(a) Voluntaristic. Once present in a modern 
society, societal constitutionalism’s threshold of 
procedural institutions (of collegial formations 
and procedural integrity) inherently restrains - 
arbitrary exercises of collective power, regard- 
less of the substantive conflicts that otherwise 
remain or even increase within the society. 
Whether procedural integrity or the integrity of 
the collegial form can be maintained in the face 
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of these conflicts, moreover, can never be 
‘‘overdetermined” by systemic social changes 
of modernization or by continued pressures of 
purposive-rationalization. Rather, the project of 
maintaining procedural institutions’ integrity 
restrains or mediates these systemic changes and 
pressures, and the success of this project of 
mediation remains always voluntaristic or con- 
tingent. Its ends are irreducibly worldly but 
qualitative (that is, the maintaining of collegial 
formations). Its. means remain symbolic or 
normative (that is, the restraints of procedural 
legality) rather than being instrumental (as 
effective enforcement alone). Given the sys- 
temic pressures of purposive-rationalization, the 
bases of social order even within advanced 
liberal-democratic societies can be expected to 
be only possibly integrative. Societal constitu- 
tionalism specifies when integration is a possi- 
bility in practice, and when it is giving way to 
increases in social control under systemic 
pressures. 

(b) Irreducible. Being a threshold which 
differentiates between the possibility of social 
integration and the pressures of social control, 
societal constitutionalism’s procedural institu- 
tions may or may not be “‘crossed’’ during a 
modern society’s institutional development. But 
these institutions must be present in order for (a) 
actors’ nonauthoritarian social integration to be 
a possibility in practice, or for (b) researchers to 
be able to distinguish between actors’ nonauthoritar- 
ian social integration and their manipulated or 
latently coerced social control. If the threshold 
is not crossed in practice, if collegial formations 
and procedural integrity are not in evidence in a 
modern society, then nonauthoritarian social 
integration is not a possibility in that society — 
regardless of a regime’s ideology or of a 
society’s cultural heritage of substantive beliefs 
and rituals. 

(c) Grounded. Being grounded theoretically 
(on Habermas’ critique of Neopositivism and 
resulting communication theory), societal 
constitutionalism’s threshold escapes relativism 
and dogmatism. It offers researchers and actors 
a generalizable rather than Europocentric basis 
for describing and evaluating the integrative or 
authoritarian actions of extant institutions, 
whether in the West, the Third World or the 
Eastern bloc. 

Rather than resting on reductionist claims, 
societal constitutionalism’s procedural threshold 
presupposes that the practice of social, political 
and economic life in modem societies remains 
invariably substantive. Rather than downplaying 
the material bases of competition and conflict, 
societal constitutionalism presupposes that plu- 
ralist actors’ unmediated agreements on issues 
of substance are more likely the product of 
manipulated social control than of reasoned or 
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mutual understanding. The first orienting hypoth- 
esis of societal constitutionalism is that collegial 
formations must be present in at least some 
sectors of a modern society in order for 
arbitrary power to possibly be restrained in 
either the sociopolitical or socioeconomic or- 
ders, and in order for genuinely integrative 
social action io be a possibility in practice. 

The very presence of procedural institutions 
of societal constitutionalism inherently restrains 
social, political and economic actions in any 
society from >ecoming arbitrary or authoritar- 
ian, or from tecoming reducible in principle to 
purposive-rational enterprises of social control. 
No other se: of institutions performs this 
function of restraint by its mere presence in 
society, or regardless of its performance in 
substance. As a result, societal constitutionalism 
addresses the problem of recognition in compar- 
ative political sociology. It specifies a set of 
procedural ins:itutions and norms more funda- 
mental to nonauthoritarian social integration 
than extant institutions and practices of liberal- 
democracy. This means societal constitutional- 
ism specifies ʻa) instances of authoritarianism 
within liberal-democracies as well as (b) possi- 
bilities for democratic or integrative practices 
within nonliberal or nonmarket societies. 

In particular. Fuller points out that violations 
of the eight prccedural restraints tend to become 
cumulative in practice. Any sustained violation 
of any one of the restraints by actors wielding 
collective powz2r moves the violator across a 
threshold of reasoned and responsible action 


' separating integrative social action from im- 


posed social control. Once this step is taken, 
subsequent viclations seem more and more 
unavoidable: 


[I]nfringements of legal morality tend to 
‘become cumulative. A neglect of clarity, 
consistency, or publicity may beget the 
necessity for retroactive laws. Too frequent 
changes in the law may nullify the benefits of 
formal, but slow-moving procedures for 
making the law known. Carelessness about 
keeping the laws possible for obedience may 
engender the reed for a discretionary enforce- 
ment which :n turn impairs the congruence 
between official action and enacted rule 
(Puller, 1969, p. 92). 


This suggests a second orienting hypothesis for 
empirical research in comparative political 
sociology. The procedural threshold of societal 
constitutionalisra analytically separates in- 
stances of noncuthoritarian social integration 
from instances of authoritarian social control, 
regardless whether liberal-democratic institu- 
tions and practices are otherwise present in a 
society or not. Finally, a third orienting 
hypothesis applizs to the comparative study of 
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professions: The procedural threshold of soci- 
etal constitutionalism analyticalty separates 
instances of autonomy and responsibility within 
professional practice from particular instances 
of encroachments by commercial pressures, 
bureaucratic commands or constituencies’ lob- 
bying. These orienting hypotheses may be 
specified through concluding illustrations. 


2. Toward Empirical Hypotheses of 
Societal Constitutionalism 


Turning first to the comparative study of 
societies, it is not self-evident that ‘‘left-wing’’ 
regimes uniformly encroach against a particular 
set of the eight principles of procedural integrity 
or that ‘‘right-wing’’ regimes uniformly en- 
croach against a different particular set. Indeed, 
societal constitutionalism suggests that the 
left-right dichotomy, as well as any immediate 
concentration by comparativists on the class 
composition of different regimes and social 
orders, should be counterbalanced by a prelimi- 
nary examination of the extent of integration or 
control within a society. By exploring which 
sets of the eight procedural principles are 
violated by particular social orders, regimes or 
institutions, a new typology can be expected to 
emerge which crosscuts the old left-right 
dichotomy and which thereby calls received 
ideologies into question. 

More importantly, this research orientation 
can be expected to sharpen empirical issues. As 
one preliminary example, there is no reason to 
presume that countries in the Eastern bloc (say 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Romania) 
each violate the same set of restraints of 
procedural integrity. Nor is there reason to 
presume that professions in each Eastern bloc 
‘country are equally subjected to bureaucratic 
decrees which encroach against the collegial 
form (for example, would East Germany be 
exceptional in this respect?). Rather, there may 
be certain professions in certain sectors of these 
societies which may already be organized within 
nascent collegial formations, and which may 
operate with a significant degree of autonomy 
from the state (Burawoy and Lukacs 1985 have 
already raised such issues regarding laborers in 
Hungary; their work suggests a comparative 
study of professions’ autonomy which includes 
Hungary is in order). 

Societal constitutionalism orients researchers 
to view collegial formations as genuine bases of 
actors’ nonauthoritarian social integration even 
in societies where liberal-democratic institutions 
and practices are not in evidence. Given this 
orientation, studies of the relationship between 
nascent collegial bodies and broader opposition 
groups in Eastern bloc countries may result in 
predictions of particular changes in political 
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institutions or of increased levels of social 
turmoil (that is, empirical predictions, rather 
than more general references to a ‘‘new class’’ 
bearing a common substantive interest, eg. 
Konrad and Szelenyi 1979; Gouldner 1979). At 
minimum, by exploring how Eastern bloc 
countries differ in these respects in practice, 
individual countries as well as particular sectors 
within particular societies may be placed across 
a spectrum of types of social order, ranging 
from (a) strict authoritarian social control to (b) 
nascent formations of nonauthoritarian social 
integration to (c) institutionalized enterprises of 
autonomy and integrity. In itself, this typology 
exposes possibilities for nonliberal (or ‘‘social- 
ist’’) ‘‘democracy’’ in practice which have been 
obfuscated due to the Europocentric presupposi- 
tion that only liberal-democratic institutions and 
practices can be nonauthoritarian or integrative 
(Schmitter 1983), But it also specifies instances 
of increasing manipulation or latent coercion in 
social life in Eastern bloc countries, rather than 
concentrating strictly on whether state agencies 
are increasingly resorting to physical repression. 

A second example of likely empirical research 
in the comparative study of social orders may 
also be mentioned. There is no reason to 
presuppose that countries in Latin America 
which hold elections are governed in less 
arbitrary or less authoritarian ways than coun- 
tries which do not. There is no reason to - 
presuppose, in particular, that either Cuba or 
Brazil is more authoritarian than Mexico. 
Societal constitutionalism can be expected to 
draw important distinctions within the model of 
‘“‘corporatism’’ that has emerged from the 
empirical study of Latin America and the Iberian 
peninsula (eg. Malloy 1977; Pike and Stritch 
1974). Aside from the relatively sharp distinc- 
tion between pluralism or interest groups’ 
competition for influence (in the United States) 
and corporatism or rigid hierarchies of noncom- 
petitive group influence (in Latin America), the 
major contribution of the corporatist literature to 
date has been Philippe Schmitter’s distinction 
(1974, 1982, 1983) between ideal types of 
‘“*societal corporatism’’ and ‘‘state corporat- 
ism.” In essence, in societal corporatism 
interest groups and especially labor unions were 
founded independently of the state, and are 
thereby treated as potentially critical sources of 
pressure on state policy-making. By contrast, in 
state corporatism the most influential social 
groups in each sector of socioeconomic activ- 
ity—the “‘peak associations’’— were founded by 
the state, directly or indirectly. They are treated 
as mechanisms by which the state controls, 
initiates and anticipates demands within the 
socioeconomic order. 

But why is it not possible for state-created 
interest associations to develop enough auton- 
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omy in time to restrain arbitrary power by state 
agencies (or by private companies in the 
socioeconomic order), and thereby to ‘‘resist’’ 
authoritarianism? Why is it not possible, 
conversely, for independently created interest 
groups to lose autonomy in time, and thereby to 
provoke or even to initiate arbitrary power by 
state agencies or by companies? These are 
empirical questions, but they raise the problem 
of conceptual relativism in comparative political 
sociology: (a) Is authoritarianism simply reduc- 
ible to the non-liberal-democratic? (b) Is it 
possible for arbitrary power to be restrained in 
sociopolitical and socioeconomic orders that are 
clearly not liberal-democratic? (c) How may 
increases or decreases in manipulation or latent 
uses of coercion be recognized in any modern 
society, or how can researchers recognize when 
power is being used arbitrarily even when it is 
being popularly acclaimed? 

These questions move beyond the corporatism 
literature to date. But they also move beyond the 
Europocentric assumption that authoritarianism 
may be defined residually, as the non-liberal- 
democratic. By contrast, these same questions 
fall squarely within the conceptual framework of 
societal constitutionalism. Regardless of an 
interest association’s independence from the 
state either at its founding or later in its 
development, societal constitutionalism’s empir- 
ical hypothesis is to the degree any enterprise 
establishes and maintains the collegial form of 
organization and thereby honors the integrity of 
procedural legality, that enterprise inherently 
restrains arbitrary power and simultaneously 
establishes a social basis for broader move- 
ments of nonauthoritarian social integration. 

Turning finally to the comparative study of 
professions, Bernard Barber has recently ex- 
plored a tripartite definition of trust and applied 
it to professions (as well as to other contempo- 
rary institutions). Aside from the general 
expectation that the natural and ‘‘moral’’ social 
orders will persist, Barber argues (1983, pp. 
Off) that trust involves the expectation that (a) 
actors will be technically competent in their role 
performances and (b) actors will honor ‘‘fidu- 
ciary obligations and responsibilities, that is, 
their duties in certain situations to place others’ 
interests before their own.” Barber defines 
professional roles and behavior in related terms. 
For him, professions revolve around ‘‘three 
essential variables, each somewhat independent 
of the others: powerful knowledge, considerable 
autonomy, and a high level of fiduciary 
obligation and responsibility both to individual 
clients and to the public welfare’’ (Barber 1983, 
pp. 135-36). The expectation of actors’ techni- 
cal competence is clearly recapitulated by the 
first variable of professional roles and behavior, 
that is, powerful knowledge. But the expecta- 
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tion of actors’ fiduciary responsibility is amended 
by Barber’s discussion of professions since he 
refers both ta professionals’ autonomy and to 
their fiduciary responsibility. 

Each of these definitions may be sharpened 
and brought closer to detailed empirical re- 
search, given the analytical distinctions dis- 
cussed above. First, technical competence or 
powerful knowledge may be largely reduced to 
quantifiable ends and instrumental means of 
purposive-rational action. To the extent that 
professionals have also developed expertise in 
describing and evaluating empirical qualities 
affecting their clients’ lives, however, then 
these judgmen:s remain analytically voluntaris- 
tic rather than being reducible to purposive- 
rational calculations. But the maintaining of 
reason and responsibility in professionals’ prac- 
tical judgments then becomes tied to the quality 
of colleagues” descriptions, evaluations and 
oversight of perticular professional’s actions in 
serving their clients’ interests. The latter, in 
turn, hinges an whether the integrity of the 
collegial form and the procedural threshold are 
being maintained to mediate professionals’ 
exchanges. 

Second, and more importantly, societal con- 
stitutionalism specifies whether the autonomy of 
a professional enterprise is increasing or decreas- 
ing in any given instance. The fiduciary 
responsibility borne by professional enterprises 
to honor the integrity of the procedural threshold 
and their own collegial form distinguishes these 
enterprises as professional, as opposed to 
enterprises which are strictly commercial and 
those which are strictly bureaucratic. 
Professionals’ most irreducible fiduciary respon- 
sibility, therefore, cannot be either to clients or, 
certainly, to the public welfare; nor can it be to 
each other as individual professionals. Their 
most irreducible fiduciary responsibility is to the 
integrity of the rormative orientation which they 
share with each other regardless of their diverse 
motivations. At minimum, professionals must 
bear mutual responsibility for recognizing and 
accepting the restraints of procedural integrity in 
order to thereby (a) maintain the integrity of 
their distinctive form of organization and to (b) 
maintain the integrity of the qualitative judg- 
ments which ineluctably enter into the practice 
of any professional enterprise. Substantive 
interests of clients, the “‘public,’’ or individual 
professionals which compel a_ professional 
enterprise to abandon this most basic, shared 
fiduciary responsibility must be opposed if that 
enterprise is to possibly retain its own integrity 
and autonomy. 

In short, although the question of the status of 


` professionals’ autonomy and responsibility clearly 


goes beyond the issue of their technical 
competence, this question does not fall without 
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mediation into what Barber calls (1983, p. 15) 
the ‘‘moral dimension of interaction.’’ This 
moves too quickly from the issue of technical 
competence to professionals’ substantive beliefs 
and shared motivations. It leads as well to an 
overemphasis on the importance of professionals’ 
substantive training, secondary socialization and 
shared internalization of substantive norms, and 
to an underemphasis of the systemic pressures of 
commercialization and bureaucratization which 
later threaten to encroach against any profes- 
sional enterprise in practice. 

The point of societal constitutionalism is that 
professionals’ subjective or unmediated under- 
standing of their professional duties to clients, 
the public or themselves can be trusted as little 
as a corporate executive’s unmediated under- 
standing of his duties to the firm, or as little as a 
governmental official’s unmediated understand- 
ing of his duties to superiors or to the “‘public 
interest.” In terms of the framework of societal 
constitutionalism, to the extent that professional 
enterprises and professional associations honor 
the integrity of Fuller’s eight procedures and 
thereby maintain the procedural integrity of the 
collegial form, then (a) professionals are already 
bearing fiduciary responsibility beyond their 
self-interest, regardless of their moral commit- 
ments or motivations in substance (that is, they 
are bearing responsibility for the integrity of 
procedures and a formation) and (b) they are 
simultaneously maintaining their autonomy as 
professionals against unmediated encroachments 
generated by systemic pressures. The empirical 
hypothesis is that professional enterprises and 
associations which consistently maintain fidelity 
to the procedural threshold of societal constitu- 
tionalism (a) will be subjected to less stringent 
governmental regulations (that is, they will be 
more autonomous), (b) and will be less prone to 
bribery, commercial pressures in general, or 
successful malpractice lawsuits in particular 
(that is, they will have more integrity). 

In terms of the framework of societal 
constitutionalism, encroachments against the 
integrity of collegial formations within the 
povate sector (for instance, within research 
divisions of pharmaceutical companies) should 
be seen first and foremost as authoritarianism, 
or as arbitrary exercises of collective power 
within the socioeconomic order, rather than as 
‘“‘corporate crimes.” Many (although not all) 
instances of corporate crime are essentially 
arbitrary exercises of socioeconomic power 
which violate the integrity of professional 
practice (for reviews of the literature, Braithwaite 
1985 and Kramer 1984; for the extent of 
corporate crime, Clinard and Yeager 1980, pp. 
43-73). Braithwaite (1984) documents scores of 
cases where major pharmaceutical companies in 
the United States and Europe have either (a) 
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purposely violated the most basic procedures of 
sound research or (b) destroyed unwelcome 
research results outright, in order to market 
drugs that company officials knew had not been 
properly tested. But for executives of a 
‘‘private’’ company to induce or compel profes- 
sional researchers to purposely violate Fuller’s 
procedures in their research is in principle 
equivalent to a legislature that violates Fuller’s 
procedural principles as it drafts statutes: Once 
an institution which bears responsibility for 
interpreting social duties and social aspirations 
takes this step, it has stepped outside of any 
possible reasoned, responsible and integrative 
activity and has become an agency of social 
control and arbitrary enforcement. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM: THE USES AND 
MISUSES OF SOCIAL INDICATORS* 


FRED BLOCK GENE A. BURNS 
University of Pennsylvania 


The study of social indicators is valuable for understanding the role that the social 
sciences play in the political arena. One common pattern is for a particular social 
indicator to become frozen in place once it takes on political significance, and this can 
result in ironic consequences. This study traces out the case of indicators of aggregate 
productivity trends in the United States. These measures were initially developed as 
part of an underconsumptionist argument that was linked to the political left, but there 
was considerable debate over different measurement schemes. Over time, one 
particular measure of trends in aggregate productivity became central for wage 
negotiations and for government policy. This created a context in which the slower 
rates of growth of this measure of productivity in the 1970s beiped to validate the views 
of those on the political right who saw the need for greater restrictions on wage gains 
and government civilian spending. The paper raises questions about the value of this 
particular measure and ends by emphasizing the problems of locking in place an 


“objective” social indicator when the reality being measured is in continual flux. 


In recent years, it has become apparent that the 
broad models for understanding the determi- 
nants of state policy developed by neo-marxist 
(Poulantzas 1980; F. Block 1977) and neo- 
pluralist analysts (Lindblom 1977) are not, by 
themselves, sufficient for making sense of 
concrete historical situations (Skocpol 1980, 
Quadagno 1984). The broad models have been 
useful for showing how the differential control 
of a variety of material resources among 
capitalists, state managers, and other groups 
shape the direction of state policy. However, the 
analysis of concrete historical situations reminds 
us that policy outcomes are also strongly shaped 
by a variety of factors that can be termed 
‘‘intellectual resources.” These include the 
stock of established expertise available to state 
managers (Skocpol and Finegold 1982) and the 
repertoire of culturally sanctioned ideas that the 
various conflicting groups are able to call 
upon—with lesser or greater skill—to justify 
particular policy outcomes (Laclau and Mouffe 
1985). With this focus on ‘‘intellectual re- 
sources,” the sociological tradition that concen- 
trates on the social construction of social 
problems becomes particularly relevant to the 
analysis of state policy outcomes (Gusfield 
1981, Spector and Kitsuse 1977). This latter 
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tradition centers precisely on the issue of how 
participants in social conflicts struggle over the 
proper definition of a problem in order to be in 
the strongest position to shape the choice of 
solutions. The power to define is a critically 
important intellectual resource, 

The social sciences themselves have come to 
play an increesingly central role in these 
conflicts. Defimitions of reality and theories 
about that reality that have been legitimated by 
one or another group of social scientific 
‘““experts’’ are cften indispensable weapons in 
political struggles. This is a truism that is 
difficult to pursue analytically precisely because 
the boundary between social science and 
political ideology is so fluid. 

However, there is a particular type of 
‘intellectual resource’’ that social scientists 
create that is well suited to systematic analy- 
sis—the various social indicators (a term which 
here is meant to subsume economic indicators) 
that have subseg.ently come to play a role in 
public debates. such indicators include mea- 
sures of the rate of unemployment, of inflation, 
of the percent of the population living in 
poverty, of the extent of racial or gender 
inequality in a particular sphere, and so on. 
Even a partial I:sting suggests the extent to 
which contemporary political debates are often 
framed by a given social fact that has been 
created by such en indicator. Moreover, these 
indicators often play a critical role in the 
resolution of distcibutional conflicts, as when 
wage increases or Social Security payments are 
linked to changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

The importance of this phenomenon suggests 
the desirability of a sociology of social indica- 
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tors which would examine the process by which 
these particular social facts are created and how 
the facts are then used by different social actors. 
Such an investigation would also have to explain 
the transformations that occur when social 
indicators enter public debate. 

In particular, a sociology of social indicators 
must contend with two problems that frequently 
occur with successful social indicators. The first 
is the tendency for an indicator to become 
frozen—to be used in unchanged form years 
after it was first developed. This can be a 
problem because as techniques of measurement 
and conceptualization advance, it is possible to 
improve the quality of an indicator. Even more 
importantly, as social and economic change 
progresses, an established indicator might lose 
its effectiveness in reflecting underlying trends. 
To use an extreme example, production of 
buggy whips might have been a plausible 
component of an index of leading economic 
indicators in 1880 but not in 1925. A second 
problem is the tendency to find new uses for an 
established indicator. This can create serious 
methodological difficulties since there is sup- 
posed to be a close link between the design of a 
measure and its intended use. Hence, whether or 
not we measure poverty income net of taxes and 
government benefits depends to a significant 
degree on what we hope to prove with the data, 
so that simply using whatever poverty indicator 
happens to be available might prove deceptive. 
As with secondary data analysis, the use of 
indicators for purposes other than those origi- 
naliy intended can sometimes compromise 
results. - 

Within the academic community, these prob- 
lems are thought to be self-correcting since good 
scholarly work is supposed to drive out bad. 
However, when a social indicator enters broader 
public debate, another dynamic can be set in 
motion that interferes with any tendencies 
towards self-correction. For example, Gusfield 
(1981) shows in his study of the shaping of the 
public problem of drinking and driving, that the 
compilation and publication of data on automo- 
bile accidents by the National Safety Council 
over a period of years had helped to create a 
public definition of the reality that has become 
entirely taken for granted. In such situations, the 
indicator becomes more ‘“‘real’’ than that which 
is being measured, and social scientists have no 
procedures for recalling defective indicators in 
the way that manufacturers can recall defective 
goods. Jencks (1984) confronts precisely this 
problem in a recent article in which he tries to 
show that median family income in the U.S. 
rose far more strongly during the 1970s than 
was indicated by the widely disseminated 
government indicators. His case is difficult to 
make because those indicators have already 
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defined the reality of the situation, and once 
they have been frozen in place, the indicators 
are very difficult to dislodge. 

This problem of the false definitiveness of 
often repeated ‘‘facts’’ is intensified by the 
tendency of actors in the public arena to make ` 
use of social indicators to resolve distributional 
conflicts. To avoid prolonged fights over who 
should get what, it is often attractive to make 
use of something that appears to be objective 
such as an independently produced social 
indicator. The use of such indicators can help to 
resolve conflicts by averting arguments over the 
nature of the problem and by linking outcomes 
directly to the level of the indicator. But this 
kind of social innovation usually involves taking 
advantage of an already existing indicator that 
was developed for an entirely different purpose. 
Moreover, the use of an indicator to manage a 
distributional conflict reinforces the tendency to 
freeze the indicator since any recalculation 
would be likely to reopen the distributional 
debates. Also, such revisions threaten the 
appearance of objectivity that is generally 
enhanced by the promise of permanence.! 

To be sure, there are cases where social 
indicators that have entered public debates have 
been successfully revised or even eliminated 
from use. Specifying the conditions under which 
such reconsiderations are likely to occur is a 
question worthy of further investigation. But the 
purpose of the present paper is different; its 
intention is to contribute to the development of a 
sociology of social indicators by examining one 
particular case where an indicator has ‘been 
frozen in place over a forty-year period— the use 
of aggregate productivity data in the United 
States. This case is particularly interesting 
because it illustrates the tensions just described 
in a setting where the policy implications of the 
indicator have shifted radically. In the first part 
of the essay, we trace the emergence of 
aggregate productivity measures in the 1930s 
and 1940s; in the second part, we trace their 
institutionalization in politics and the shift in 
their political uses; in the third part, we examine 
the process of freezing and look at a variety of 
alternative measures of aggregate productivity 
growth. The conclusion returns to the analytic 
issues of the sociology of social indicators. 


THE EMERGENCE OF AGGREGATE 
PRODUCTIVITY ANALYSIS 


The concept of productivity that concerns us 
here is labor productivity, defined as the ratio of 


' Another factor that discourages revising an indicator 
is the difficulty of maintaining a continuous historical 
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output to labor input. In recent years, econo- 
mists have developed concepts of ‘‘total factor 
productivity” or ‘‘multi-factor productivity” — 
where output is divided by a combination of 
labor and capital inputs (Kendrick 1962).? But 
these measures have played less of a role in 
policy debates and public discussions than the 
simpler measures of labor productivity. 

The concept of labor productivity is implicit 
in some classical economic texts, and studies of 
output per worker in the U.S. date back to at 
least the mid-1880s. Moreover, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics began tracking labor productiv- 
ity in certain industries as early as the 1920s 
(Siegel 1980, p. 1). Yet the widespread use of 
aggregate labor productivity data began in the 
1930s and 1940s and was closely linked to the 
Keynesian Revolution in economics. There were 
two distinct currents of development that 
converged by the 1940s to establish the labor 
productivity concept as a key element of social 
policy. The first current was dominated by the 
underconsumptionist analysis of the causes of 
the Great Depression. The second current was 
the development of a systematic framework of 
national income accounting as a means to 
provide the government with the key data 
necessary to pursue an activist economic policy. 

Underconsumptionist economic analyses pre- 
dated the publication of Keynes’ General 
Theory (1936) (see particularly Leven et al. 
1934, and Nourse and Associates 1934), but 
thereafter underconsumptionist and Keynesian 
analysis quickly became synonomous. A major 
tenet of the underconsumptionist argument in 
the United States was the claim that during the 
1920s, the acceleration of the rate of technolog- 
ical advance meant that output was rising faster 
than wages. This could create a problem of 
inadequate demand unless either the pace of 
capital investment was also accelerating or 
unless the productivity gains were being passed 
on to consumers in the form of cheaper 
products. Since it seemed that neither of these 
conditions were being met, the coming of the 
Depression and the continuing high rates of 
unemployment could be traced to the accelera- 
tion of productivity gains (Weintraub 1932, 
1939). 

While some underconsumptionists responded 
to this diagnosis by arguing for greater efforts to 
assure that productivity gains were passed on to 
consumers in the form of lower prices (Bell 
1940), for others, the lesson was that wage 
gains should keep pace with productivity gains. 


2 The value of ‘‘total factor’’ analysis is that it serves 
as a powerful reminder that what is called labor 
productivity is not really that since capital and other 
inputs are also critica] determinants of output. 
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There was, im short, substantial convergence 
between the underconsumptionist argument and 
support for a stronger bargaining position for 
workers. In fect, the preamble to the Wagner 
Act of 1935 includes explicit language that the 
recognition of the right to unionize will have 
beneficial macroeconomic consequences by con- 
tributing to a redistribution of income in favor of 
employees (Klare 1978, p. 283). Advocates of 
this position also argued that as long as private 
investment was inadequate, governmental pub- 
lic works programs were needed to bolster 
aggregate demand. 

But while pro-labor and pro-public works 
underconsumptonist arguments had consider- 
able popularity. they lacked empirical support. 
The problem was that the data and the concepts 
to prove that wages had lagged behind produc- 
tivity during the 1920s simply did not exist. 
Within the previously dominant marginalist 
tradition of economics, the concept of average 
productivity had little meaning (Stigler 1961); 
economists were only concerned with the 
marginal productivity of the nth worker hired. 
Hence, there was no reason to elaborate 
systematic measures of average productivity.’ 
And while the Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
been tracking labor productivity for a few 
specific industrres, they had made no effort to 
aggregate these industries together to show 
broader trends for manufacturing as a whole. 

It was to provide the necessary empirical 
support for this version of the underconsumption- 
ist argument that the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration established the National Research Project — 
on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques. This was a 
logical WPA project because it would make 
work for unemp‘oyed economists, statisticians, 
and others, and :t would simultaneously bolster 
the WPA’s political position by showing the 
necessity of continued government efforts to 
provide employment in light of the stagnationist 
tendencies of fre2 market capitalism. 

In a word, those in charge of the Works 
Progress Administration, aware of the continu- 
ing political vulnerability of their agency, 
launched a research project that was designed to 


3 One of the few early departures from this pattern was 
the massive study by Frederick C. Mills, Economic 
Tendencies in the United States (New York: NBER, 
1932), done for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in cooperation with The Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes. But while Milis systematically 
examines aggregate productivity trends in the 1901-1913 
and 1923-1929 periods, his denominator is simply the 
number of wage eamers. Since the length of the 
workweek changed significantly across this period, his 
estimates were too cude for evaluating the relationship 
between productivity trends and wages. 
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validate the need for their efforts. The project 
would generate the data on trends in productiv- 
ity, wages, and capital investment that was 
necessary to substantiate the underconsumption 
argument. David Weintraub, an economist who 
was already in print with a version of the 
stagnationist argument, was appointed director. 
The project’s chief statistician was Harry 
Magdoff, who re-emerged in the 1970s as one 
of this country’s leading Marxist economists and 
co-editor with Paul Sweezy of Monthly Review. 

The National Research Project began with the 
detailed industry analyses that would allow for 
the construction of industry time series on 
output and labor inputs in hours.+ The idea was 
then to aggregate the industry data so as to show 
broad trends for the manufacturing sector. This 
process of aggregation required the development 
of data analysis techniques to link diverse 
products. For example, the study of the cotton 
textile industry examined eight different types of 
fabric and the productivity indexes for each of 
the eight had to be aggregated into a common 
figure. This aggregation required some means of 
weighting since the eight fabrics constituted 
different portions of the total output. One of 
Magdoff’s major contributions was the develop- 
ment of weighting mechanisms based on share 
of total person hours in each sub-industry, and 
his methods are still used in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics industry studies (Siegel 1980, p. 17). 
The Project’s final report aggregated studies of 
59 manufacturing industries which accounted 
for 51.1 percent of manufacturing employment 
covered by the Bureau of the Census Industry 
Groups. The studies found that manufacturing 
productivity had risen dramatically through the 
1920s and that these strong productivity gains 
resumed during the partial recovery after 1932. 
But the National Research Project was unable to 
consider the other dimensions of the stagnation- 
ist argument because the Project was forced to 
wind down earlier than expected when Roosevelt 
opted in 1939 for a reorganization plan that 
folded the WPA into the Federal Works 
Agency. 


4 Some of these industry studies were done in 
collaboration with the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and with the BLS. There was also extensive 
cooperation with other government agencies in the 
providing of data. 

3 The Summary of Findings (1938) goes somewhat 
further than the Project’s final report by citing evidence 
that capital investment peaked in the mid-1920s and by 
emphasizing that many of the productivity gains appeared 
to come not from expensive new capital investments, but 
from cheaper innovations and ‘“‘auxiliary equipment” 
(pp. 116-118). And in an article published in 1939, 
David Weintraub, the director of the project, develops 
the stagnationist argument drawing on the report’s 
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While The National Research Project was 
unable to complete its ambitious intellectual 
agenda, the first stage of the project required the 
development of systematic methods for develop- 
ing cross-industry measures of changes in 
hourly productivity. This was the first critical 
step towards creating a social indicator for 
trends in aggregate productivity. While now 
largely forgotten, this work was clearly influen- 
tial at the time; it was cited in a number of other 
studies pursuing parallel issues and a number of 
the participants in the project became key 
figures in subsquent productivity studies. The 
most prominent of these was Irving Siegel, who 
was for years one of the leading BLS experts on 
productivity analysis. 

One parallel study, Spurgeon Bell’s Produc- 
tivity, Wages, and National Income, was carried 
out at the Brookings Institute and published in 
1940. This study was also strongly influenced 
by the underconsumptionist line of argument, 
but its policy conclusions favored price reduc- 
tions rather than linking productivity gains to 
wage gains. While Bell’s study cites the 
National Research Project’s work, it based its 
empirical analysis on a different data source— 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of manufac- 
turing output.® It is also relevant that much of 
the statistical analysis for Bell’s study was done 
by Victor Perlo, another economist with strong 
links to the political left. The other major 
parallel study was Solomon Fabricant’s analysis 
that was published in two volumes by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. In the 
first volume, The Output of Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1937 published in 1940, Fabric- 
ant pieced together data to produce a compre- 
hensive time series for all of manufacturing 
output. This was followed two years later by 
Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939, 
which presented comparable time series for 
employment and person hours. That there was 
some mutual influence between Fabricant and 
the National Research Project is indicated by the 
fact that Fabricant is thanked by the authors of 
the National Research Project report for reading 


productivity data and anecdotal data on capital invest- 
ment. 

ê Bell’s study is carried out at an aggregate level of 
analysis. Instead of linking together a number of detailed 
industry analyses. Bell used aggregate figures on 
manufacturing output and hours of labor input to provide 
annual data on productivity trends. While this largely 
circumvented the complex problems of weighting differ- 
ent sub-industries, there is a clear loss of precision, 
especially since the Federal Reserve Board index is 
problematic as a measure of output trends. For some 
industries, for example, the index uses energy consumed 
as a proxy for output since this data is available more 
quickly. 
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and criticizing a part of their manuscript. 
Fabricant, in turn, thanks Magdoff im the 
acknowledgments to his first volume. 

While Fabricant’s two-volume study avoided 
the term ‘‘productivity,’’ his second volume 
systematically analyzes changes in ‘‘employ- 
ment per unit of output’’—the reciprocal of the 
now standard labor’ productivity ratio. While 
there are methodological differences between 
Fabricant and the National Research Project in 
the techniques used to weight components of the 
various indexes, their findings are quite compa- 
rable. The major difference is that Fabricant 
sought to estimate the output of all of 
manufacturing, while the NRP had confined 
itself to 59 manufacturing industries that ac- 
counted for half of all manufacturing employ- 
ment. 
~ ARN three of these studies have in common an 
emphasis on physical measures of output. By 
focusing on tons of steel or millions of 
lightbulbs, Fabricant, Bell, and the National 
Research Project analysts were largely able to 
avoid the entire problem of deflation’ that enters 
when one measures output in dollar terms.® As 
we see, this represented a significant contrast 
with the second strand of analysis that contrib- 
uted to the development of the productivity 
concept—the systematization of national income 
measurement and accounting. 

Efforts to measure national income began at 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
during the 1920s (Ruggles 1970, p. 8) but the 
coming of the Depression and the development 
of Keynesian theory dramatically accelerated the 
pace of activity. The creation of a National 
Income Division within the Department of 
Commerce in, the late 1930s represented a 
Significant milestone because it began the 
process of committing the government to the 
preparation of current estimates of national 
income and product. Once such estimates were 
regularly published beginning in 1947, it 
became possible to provide current calculations 
of trends in aggregate productivity, since the 
product figures could simply be divided by the 
relevant labor inputs. 

For the first time, productivity trends could be 
tracked on a contemporaneous basis, since one 
was no longer dependent on the arduous work of 
linking together physical output indexes from a 


7 Deflation is the technique used to translate current 
dollar figures into constant dollar figures to adjust for the 
changing purchasing power of the dollar. Figures on the 
dollar value of output are divided by a price deflator that 
is constructed on the basis of a composite index of the 
changes in relevant prices over the given period. 

8 There were, however, some industries for which the 
NRP study was forced to rely on data on dollar value o 
output (WPA 1939, p. 32). 
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wide variety of industries. To be sure, it had 
been possible to do something comparable by 
dividing the Federal Reserve Board index of 
manufacturing cutput by BLS data on manufac- 
turing employment as done in the Bell study. 
However, the Federal Reserve index is an 
indirect measure of output, and it lacked the 
prestige associated with the newly developed 
techniques of netional income accounting. 

There was, in short, a two-step process of the 
initial legitimation of the aggregate productivity 
concept. The studies by the National Research 
Project, Bell, and Fabricant demonstrated the 
intellectual validity and utility of aggregate 
productivity analysis. Then, the publication of 
the government's newly created measures of 
Gross National Froduct made it possible to track 
productivity trends on a quarterly basis. Hence, 
as soon as the Commerce Department began in 
1947 to publish quarterly figures on GNP for the 
business economy and for manufacturing, the 
Department of Labor began issuing a quarterly 
report on productivity trends. These reports 
became an impo-tant reference. 

The attractiver.ess and rapid availability of the 
GNP data meant that the tradition of measuring 
productivity through physical outputs would be 
displaced by data based on dollar values. The 
BLS continues to this day to analyze productiv- 
ity by physical sutput for a range of specific 
industries, but no attempt is made to aggregate 
these series together. At the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the tradition began by 
Fabricant was continued by John Kendrick 
whose massive 1961 volume, Productivity, 
Trends in the United States, analyzed trends from . 
1889-1957. Kendrick continued the emphasis 
on physical output measures but expanded the 
analysis to include all sectors of the economy, 
extending Fabricants’ methods beyond manufac- 
turing. Yet Kendrick’s monumental effort repre- 
sented the end of the line for aggregate studies 
measured in terms of physical output. By the 
time of his nex: volume published in 1973, 
Postwar Productivity Trends in the United 
States, 1948-1969, Kendrick had abandoned 
physical output measures and shifted to a new 
data source. The shift was facilitated by the 
development of a new data series by the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis within the Commerce 
Department—the GNP originating by industry 
series. The previously available GNP series did 
not make it possible to disaggregate the 
economy by industries. However, starting in 
1962, the BEA developed the GNP Originating 
series that allocated GNP by industry of origin. 
While there are profound methodological prob- 
lems in creating such a series, it is ideal for 
productivity analysis because it makes it possi- 
ble to track trerds sector by sector without 
bothering with the time-consuming construction, 
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of physical output indexes. Kendrick, as well as 
other analysts, quickly saw the advantage of this 
new series and it has become the basis for most 
contemporary productivity studies. 

There was a certain inevitability to the 
triumph of productivity indicators based on 
dollar value measures over physical output 
measures simply because of the growing impor- 
tance of sectors of the economy in which 
physical output measures were highly problem- 
atic. Even in Kendrick’s 1961 study, he used 
deflated dollar values to measure the output of 
trade, finance, and services since physical 
output measures for those sectors are difficult to 
create. Given this, it only seemed logical to 
move all the way in the direction of relying on 
GNP dollar value measures. 

But it should also be stressed that the choice 
of physical output or dollar value is only one of 
a number of choices that face analysts in 
constructing productivity series. As was men- 
tioned, indexes based on physical output require 
choices as to weighting mechanisms, while 
dollar value series present the analyst with a 
number of alternative possible deflators. There 
are also different procedures for linking new 
products into the data—whether it is a physical 
output measure or the creation of a broad price 
index for purposes of deflation. In addition, 
there are choices in specifying the denomina- 
` tor—should it be hours of all persons engaged in 
production, all employees, or only production 
workers and should it be hours worked (exclud- 
ing paid vacations and leave time) or hours 
paid? There are also a number of more technical 
problems having to do with the choice of base 
years and the mathematical procedures for 
creating index numbers. Finally, there is the 
comprehensiveness of the measure— whether it 
applies to the whole economy, the private 
economy, the business economy (excluding 
households and non-profits), manufacturing, or 
some other specific industry. The point, quite 
simply, is that there are many possible indica- 
tors of productivity trends. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OF THE INDICATOR 


While the National Research Project did not 
survive long enough to study the relationship 
between productivity trends and wages, the 
flowering of productivity analysis in the 1930s 
did lead to demands that wages keep pace with 
productivity gains. Several pieces of legislation 
were introduced in the late 1930s that called for 
tying wage gains to productivity increases as a 
means to maintain high levels of consumer 
demand (Bell 1940, p. 179). However, the 
newly established industrial unions were not in a 
position to demand such a linkage in collective 
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bargaining until the end of World War II. 
During the late 1930s, unions remained preoc- 
cupied with forcing management to accept 
collective bargaining, and there was little 
opportunity to debate formulas for determining 
wages (Galenson, 1960). And with the coming 
of World War II, labor-management relations 
were worked out within a framework of strict 
government regulation. But as the end of the 
War approached, debate over post-war collec- 
tive bargaining intensified. In 1946, the Depart- 
ment of Labor convened a Conference on 
Productivity where representatives of labor, 
management and government debated the mea- 
surement of productivity and its role in 
collective bargaining (BLS 1947). While some 
of the union representatives were nervous about 
the choice of indicators to measure productivity, 
it was Clear that most of them supported the idea 
of linking wages gains to productivity. The 
views of business both at the BLS conference 
and elsewhere were quite different. For exam- 


ple, Sumner Slichter, one of the leading © 


theorists of labor-management relations, pub- 
lished a small pamphlet for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry in 1947 
that argued quite strongly that wage gains 
should not be linked to productivity advances 
that resulted from technological change (Slichter 
1947). 

This background is important for understand- 
ing the 1948 agreement of General Motors and 
the United Auto Workers to link wage gains to 
the increase of productivity across the whole 
economy. The UAW-GM agreement was the 
critical step in moving the aggregate productiv- 
ity concept from academic and government 
studies into the policy arena, so it is worth 
looking more closely at the nature of the 
agreement and the motives of the actors 
involved, 

The 1948 agreement was historic because it 
also initiated the use of a cost of living clause to 
adjust wages automatically to changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. With respect to infla- 
tion, this was a pure case of using an available 
social indicator to help manage a distributional 
conflict. But with productivity, the reality was 
more complex. The contract included an ‘‘an- 
nual improvement factor’’— which was linked to 
trends in the growth of productivity for the 
whole economy. In the first contract this 
amounted to three cents per hour or approxi- 
mately two percent of average hourly earnings 
in May 1948 (Bortz 1948). However, while the 
productivity adjustment was clearly influenced 
by the BLS figures, the actual size of the 
adjustment was negotiated between the parties. 
There was no automatic linking of the ‘‘annual 
improvement factor’’ to the BLS series. 

In the development of the agreement, the role 
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of the Federal Government was basically 
passive. To be sure the BLS had begun 
publishing its quarterly series on productivity 
trends in 1947, but there is little reason to image 
that anyone at the BLS anticipated the direct use 
of the data in collective bargaining. On the 
contrary, in the discussions at the 1946 
Productivity Conference, a BLS representative 
pleaded that BLS measures not be used in 
collective bargaining unless management, labor 
and the BLS had sat down together to create 


‘commonly agreed upon measurement proce- 


dures (BLS 1947, p. 39). 

For General Motors, the decision to link wage 
gains to productivity growth can be seen as part 
of an effort to find some kind of ‘‘objective’’ 
basis for managing the collective bargaining 
process. One recent commentator has written of 
this period: 


It appears that labor and management in the 
auto industry were struggling to find proce- 
dures and agreements that would stabilize 
their negotiations. Free-for-all negotiations 
had produced long and unpredictable strikes 
that were draining the financial coffers of the 
auto companies, the workers, and the unions 
(Katz 1985, p. 16). a 


In short, the decision to tle wage gains to 
productivity growth reflected General Motors’ 
awareness of the futility of a stance of total 
opposition to the union. The cost-of-living 
clause combined with the ‘‘annual improvement 
factor’ provided a formula for providing regular 
wage increases of limited scope. 

But even though the link between the ‘‘annual 
improvement factor’’ and any particular mea- 
sure of productivity trends was a loose one, it is 
also important that the link was with a measure 
of productivity change for the whole economy. 
In fact, the UAW said at the time of the 
agreement that it was “ʻa gesture toward keeping 
the workers’ purchasing power abreast of the 
increased output resulting from technological 
advance in the national economy” (Ross 1949, 
p. 5). General Motors had a strong interest in 
assuring that the link not be with productivity 
trends within the automobile industry itself, 
since that would likely have entailed debates 
about the union’s access to information that GM 
and the other firms were not eager to divulge. 
GM had earlier resisted Reuther’s demand to 
“‘open the books’’ and management wanted 
to avoid renewing that conflict. Presumably, 
GM also preferred the use of productivity trends 
for the entire private economy rather than for 
manufacturing alone on the theory that the 
former would rise more slowly than the latter. 

As for the UAW, some analysts have seen 
this agreement as representing a significant 
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defeat for the union movement. But the reality 
is that winning acquiescence to the principle that 
wages should rise with productivity gains was a 
major victory for the union movement. To be 
sure, it would Lave been better for the union if 
wages had beer: linked to productivity gains in 
the automobile industry itself, since such gains 
were likely to be faster than in the economy as a 
whole. But management resistance and the fear 
that the union would be blamed for inflation 
precluded that cnoice. It is also the case that the 
use of the figures for the entire private economy 
held long-term dangers for the union, but these 
could hardly hare been anticipated at the time. 

The UAW-GM agreement became a model 
for other industries with strong unions, and 
‘*productivity bargaining” became a key com- 
ponent of the rew system of labor relations. 
Analysts at the time had been calling for ‘‘a 
rational and objective basis for wage determina- 
tion,” (Ross 1349) so that the process of 
collective bargeining could proceed in an 
orderly fashion. The linking of wage gains to 
aggregate productivity measures provided one of 
the key objective factors ‘required for the 
stabilization of labor-management relations. To 
be sure, other unions followed the UAW pattern 
of avoiding an automatic link to a particular 
productivity measure, but the productivity 
concept nevertheless came to play a larger role 
in collective bargaining and was a key part of 
the institutionalization of labor relations in this 
period (Aronowitz 1973; Brody 1980). 

The use of productivity data as one of the 
“rational and objective’’ bases for wage negoti- - 
ations had the erfect of further enhancing the 
status of the BLS indicators of aggregate 
productivity trends. Economists, government 
officials, managers and trade union leaders 
developed a common interest in acting as though 
these figures were more than what they were— 
one set of figures for measuring productivity 
trends among many. 

The next major step in institutionalization 
came during the Kennedy Administration when 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
instituted a set of wage and price guidelines. 
These guidelines rested on a generalization of 
the experience of productivity bargaining —the 
guidepost for wages proposed that the annual 
rate of increase of total employee compensation 
should equal the national trend rate of increase 


9 See, particularly. O’Connor (1973, pp. 22-23). 
Piore and Sabel (1984, pp. 97-103) have a useful 
discussion of the UA W-GM agreement, but they also 
write as though the union’s acquiescence in linking 
wages to productivity is a puzzle that can only be 
understood by the defzat of the union’s 1946 strike. 
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in output per manhour.?° (The trend rate is 
simply the average growth in productivity over 
the previous five years.) It was also suggested 
that firms in industries where productivity gains 
were equal to the trend rate should not raise 
prices and prices should fall in industries with 
higher rates of productivity growth (Fabricant 
1969, pp. 136-137). While the guideposts were 
voluntary, they were linked to a strategy of 
fighting inflation by persuading both labor and 
management to limit wage and price gains. 
Hence, the idea was to publicize the guidelines 
as widely as possible. The effect of this was to 
further persuade the public that the productivity 
data (once again—the BLS series) represented a 
sound and objective indicator that could reason- 
ably be used as the basis for national policy on 
wages and prices. 

The state was set for the post-1966 period 
when the trend rate of the BLS series began to 
slow. As concern mounted that productivity 
growth was lagging, the Nixon Administration 
imposed mandatory wage and price controls. 
The actual administration of these controls 
weighed more heavily on labor than on 
business, but this bias seemed perfectly justified 
in light of the data that clearly showed declining 
rates of productivity advance. In the 1970s, the 
existence of a productivity crisis became a major 
political theme in the United States. The extent 
of the change is indicated by the number of 
column inches devoted to U.S. labor productiv- 
ity in The New York Times Index. From 
1966-1969, the average was 1.3 column inches, 
a rate that was comparable to most of the 
post-war period. For the next five years, 
however, the average jumped to 18.5 column 
inches per year, and for the final five years of 
the decade the rate remained at an historically 
. high level of 9.3 column inches. 

The coverage by The New York Times is a 
symptom of a broad campaign during the 1970s 
by business and political leaders who seized on 
declining rates of productivity growth as proof 
of the need for national policies to restrain 
wages and limit the growth of state spending. 
The decline of productivity growth was attrib- 
uted to inadequate levels of investment and it 
was argued that only measures that increased the 
flow of resources to business and the rich could 
possibly facilitate adequate levels of new 
investment. It was simultaneously argued that 
excessive government regulation was also respon- 
sible for the slowing of productivity growth 


10 The Council meant that nominal wage gains would 
equal trend productivity. This was seen as fair because 
the price guidelines would assure that the rate of inflation 
would be minimal. In practice, the expectation was that 
inflation would be stopped by a temporary reduction in 
real wages. 
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leading to stronger demands for deregulation of 
the business community. (On this campaign, see 
Perlo 1982; J. Block 1983.) The culmination of 
these efforts was the Reagan Administration’s 
dramatic reversals of long standing tax and 
regulatory policies which were justified as 
providing solutions to the productivity crisis. 
While the productivity concept had initially 
been elaborated by the WPA’s National Re- 
search Project to provide justification for more 
generous wage settlements and government 
public works programs, by the late 1970s, it 
provided a critical justification for getting tough 
with labor and for dismantling. key parts of the 
American welfare state. The process of institu- 
tionalization had resulted in a reversal of the 
political implications of this particular indicator. 


ANALYZING THE DATA 


There seems little reason to doubt that produc- 
tivity growth in the U.S. slowed in the 1970s as 
it did in all of the developed capitalist nations 
(Lindbeck 1983). The depth of the 1974-75 
recession contributed to poorer performance in 
economic growth and productivity for the 
1973-79 period as compared to the 1960-66 
period of relatively uninterrupted economic 
expansion.'! The question is whether the 
slowdown relative to the earlier period was of a 
sufficient magnitude to constitute a serious 
problem. It is here that differences in the way 
that productivity is measured become relevant. !? 
The basic BLS series on productivity in the 
private economy shawed a much more dramatic 
drop than other indicators. 

Table 1 provides a summary view of how 
different productivity indicators have behaved 
over the period from 1950 to 1979. It also 
emphasizes the comparison for the years 1960-66 
and 1973-79. The first two series cover the 
entire business economy, while the other four 
focus on manufacturing. The first series re- 
ported is the BLS series that has played such a 
prominent role in the policy process. The second 
series reported points to another set of issues— 
the quality of the deflators that are used to 
calculate Gross National Product. 


11 It is widely accepted that the productivity of an 
industry will rise with increases in output (McCombie 
and De Ridder 1984), so that it follows that a period of 
slow growth should depress productivity advance. (See 
also Szymanski 1984). 

12 One of the few sustained efforts to compare two 
parallel productivity series is the article by Jack 
Gottsegen and Richard C. Ziemer (1968). The compari- 
son finds quite startling differences particularly at the 
specific industry level when the FRB Index is compared 
to the Commerce Department's GNP Originating series. 
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Table 1. Altemative Measures of Productivity 


Average annual 
per cent change 
1950 1960 1966 1970 1973 1979 60-66 73-19 

1 100 131.1 161.8 173.3 190.3 201.8 3.9 1.0 
2 100 128.9 159.0 170.3 190.5 213.1 3.9 2.0 
3. 100 121.4 152.4 160.1 188.1 205.9 4.3 1.6 
4. 100 - 136.6 170.7 192.9 219.1 249.9 4.2 2.3 
5, 100 129.2 164.7 177.8 218.2 252.0 4.6 2.6 
6. 100 136.9 177.4 196.8 243.0 287.9 4.9 3.1 


1. Bureau of Labor Statistics Index for Productivity in the Private Business Economy. 

2. BLS Index for Productivity in the Private Business Economy with adjustment for computer deflator. 

3. BLS Index for Productivity in Manufacturing. 

4. Productivity in Manufacturing calculated with Federal Reserve Board Index of Manufacturing Output and 
BLS hours. 

5. Productivity in Manufacturing calculated with Census Value Added measure of Manufacturing output and 
BLS hours. 

6. Productivity in Manufacturing calculated with Census Value Added measure of Manufacturing output and 
Census hours of production workers. l 


Sources: Lines 1-3 are calculated from unpublished BLS data (May, 1981) which provide the basis for the 
productivity series published in Handbook of Labor Statistics. The adjustmert of the computer figures in Line 2 
is from Michael Mckee, “Computer Prices in the National Accounts: Are Cur Economic Problems a Computer 
Error?”, unpublished paper. Mckee’s deflator builds on previous work by Archibald and Reece, 1979. 


Line 4 is calculated with the FRB Production Index that appears in Board cf Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Industrial Production, 1976 Revision (Washington, December, 1977), ard the monthly, Industrial Production. 
Hours are the same as used in line 3. 


Line 5 is calculated from data in United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1977 Census 
of Manufacturers, voi. Il, Part 1, and the Annual Survey of Manufactures. The deflator and the hours are the 
same as in Line 3. l 


Line 6 uses the same numerator as Line 5, but the hours figures are those repored in 1977 Census of Manufacturers 


and the Annual Survey of Manufactures. 


The problem of adequate deflators is particu- 
larly acute in industries where the quality of 
products is subject to rapid change. For certain 
industries, the government simply lacks price 
indexes for the product and the national income 
accountants assume constant prices for that 
particular good. This was the case with 
computers until the end of 1985.13 But it is also 


13 In the December, 1985 issue of the Survey of 
Current Business, the BEA announced the introduction of 
a price index for computers which will be used for future 
calculations of output and in revisions of the historical 
series. But there is reason to believe that this index is too 
conservative, focusing on price declines but ignoring a 
large component of quality changes. 

It should be stressed that similar smal! revisions in 
the calculation of the GNP data are made periodically. 
However, these periodic recalculations of the underlying 
data have not lead to any reconsideration of the adequacy 
of the existing productivity measures. On the contrary, 
the minor revisions are taken as proof that the data is 
sound. 


the case that the microprocessor technologies 
that became available in the 1970s made 
possible widespread ‘‘costless’’ quality changes — 
improvements in product quality that coexisted 
with an actual reduction in production costs. 
The techniques o? analysis used by the govern- 
ment in constructing deflators are simply not 
sensitive enough to pick up these changes. (See 
F. Block 1985 fer a further elaboration of this 
argument.) For example, when electronic calcu- 
lators replaced electromechanical ones at a 
much reduced cost, this showed up in the 
accounts as an actual reduction in output (Rees 
1979). 

While there is n> simple way to measure all of 
the unrecorded quality changes that result from 
microelectronic technologies, Series 2 makes an 
adjustment to Serizs 1 for the computer industry 
alone by incorporating a price index for 
computers that is sensitive to both pure price 
declines and quakty changes. The new price 
index covers only 1973 and 1979, but before 
that the weight o7 computers in the economy 
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was not large enough to have. an impact on the 
overall rate of growth of output. 14 

But industries affected by microelectronics 
are only a subset of all the sectors for which 
price deflators are problematic. There is reason 
to distrust the deflators that are developed for 
the construction industry where the problems of 
comparing a changing production mix of 
offices, factories, apartment buildings, and 
private homes are formidable (Bennett 1979). 
Finally, for many service industries, both the 
deflators and the techniques for measuring 
output are problematic. 

In the banking industry, for example, the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis measure of 
constant dollar output of banking services to 
individuals is assumed to grow proportionately 
to banking employment. This technique builds 
in the assumption of zero productivity growth 
because the ratio of output to employment is 
assumed to remain constant. However, BLS 
studies of the banking industry that use physical 
output measures, such as number of transactions 
handled, show very strong productivity growth 
(Brand and Duke 1983). In the case of medical 
and legal services, data on aggregate consumer 
expenditures are deflated by indexes of physicians’ 
fees or annual earnings of employees in legal 
services (Marimont 1969, pp. 56-57). How- 
ever, this procedure does not distinguish in- 
creases in salaries or fees that are purely 
inflationary from those that result from in- 
creased productivity. If, for example, total 
manufacturing output were deflated by an index 
of manufacturing wages, the result would be 
significantly lower rates of measured productiv- 
ity than where the dollar value of output is 
deflated by an index that is independent of 
trends in compensation. These measurement 
problems are important because many of these 
poorly measured sectors have been growing 
rapidly in terms of overall employment and 
investment as manufacturing has become 
progessively less dominant. Furthermore, the 
BEA methods almost universally tend to bias 
output for these sectors downward since the 
conventions tend to assume that output grows 
proportionately with employment or with the 
total wage bill. The result is a progressively 
more serious downward bias in the overall 
productivity trend. 

While there is no simple way to adjust for 
these measurement problems, it is relevant to 
note how sensitive the figures in Table 1 are to 


14 The deflator used in Series 2 provides a relatively 
high estimate of the impact of computer price changes on 
private business output. The justification for using an 
admittedly high estimate is that it is a substitute for a 
deflator that measures the impact of microelectronics on 
prices in a broad range of different industries. 
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small changes in the deflator. In series 1, the 
1979 deflator for the private business Gross 
Domestic Product is 1.63. A reduction of the 
deflator to 1.53 would raise the 1979 index 
number to 211.1, more than doubling the 
growth rate for the 1973-79 period. 

Because the measurement problems are partic- 
ularly severe in areas such as construction and 
services, the rest of the series presented focus on 
manufacturing alone. But even when the 
analysis is confined to manufacturing, thus 
understating the measurement error in the 
economy as a whole, the differences among 
series are substantial. Series 3 is the most 
frequently cited series for manufacturing produc- 
tivity; it is the BLS series that is based on the 
Commerce Department’s GNP originating by 
industry. Series 4 uses the Federal Reserve 
Board index of manufacturing output with BLS 
hours, as in Bell (1940). Series 5 uses the 
Department of Commerce’s Census of Manufac- 
tures’ measure of manufacturing value added 
with the same denominator as Series 3 and 4. 
Both Series 4 and 5 show significantly stronger 
growth in the 1973-79 period than Series 3 and 
much of this difference can be traced to 
concepts of net output. 

For national income accounting purposes, it is 
important to measure the output of an industry 
net of the contributions of other industries. 
Hence, in the GNP originating by industry 


_ series, an attempt is made to subtract from 


manufacturing output the services purchased by 
manufacturing firms from other parts of the 
economy. Census value added, in contrast, does 
not make the same adjustment; it simply 
subtracts the cost of goods used in production 
from the price of final manufacturing output. 
Similarly, the FRB Index is based on physical 
output measures, so it is uninfluenced by 
changes in the purchase of business services. In 
this respect, both Series 4 and Series 5 are closer 
to the original intention of those who first 
developed the empirical analysis of productivity 
measures than the GNP concept used in Series 
3. In the work of Magdoff and Fabricant, for 
example, purchases of advertising or manage- 
ment consulting services were irrelevant to any 
calculation of productivity in the steel industry. 
But this conceptual difference is of increasing 
importance because the purchases of business 
services have been growing much more rapidly 
than manufacturing output. 15 

Series 6 also uses the Census value added 
measure of manufacturing output, but the 
denominator is the Census of Manufacturing 


15 The growing gap between Gross Domestic Product 
originating in manufacturing and value added in 
manufacturing is documented in Department of Com- 
merce, 1981, Vol.I, part 1, p. XXVI. 
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measure of manufacturing employee hours. This 
measure is confined to production workers. This 
series shows stronger recent growth than the 
others because much of the growth of manufac- 
turing employment in the 1970s consisted of 
non-production workers. 

As the different series in Table 1 indicate, the 
specific measurement scheme that one utilizes 
has a very substantial impact on the results that 
are obtained. The dropoff in the rate of 
productivity growth varies from 74.4 percent in 
Series 1 to 36.7 percent in Series 6. It is easy to 
imagine that had a slightly different measure of 
productivity trends been institutionalized in the 
1940s, the productivity crisis of the 1970s might 
never have materialized. 


THE DECLINE OF SKEPTICISM 


Despite the clear grounds for skepticism about 
what productivity figures actually indicate, it is 
striking how little questioning of the data has 
occurred in the course of the productivity scare 
of recent years. While some major economists 
have argued that they are mystified by the 
productivity slowdown of the 1970s (Denison 
1979), there appears to be a distinct reluctance to 
cast doubt on the data itself.'© One cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the published productivity 
data have taken on a facticity that silences any 
questions about how the data were actually 
generated and what they might actually mean. 

In contrast, those who were ‘‘present at the 
creation’ of modern productivity analysis— 
particularly Magdoff, Siegel, Fabricant, and 
Perlo—have retained a life-long skepticism about 
the actual meaning of any particular set of 
productivity figures. The original National 
Research Project report developed two parallel 
calculations of productivity based on different 
techniques of weighting the various components 
of the index. The authors deliberately rejected 
the option of splitting the difference and using 
one compromise index. They explain that: 


Such a compromise has been avoided for a 
definite reason. The position taken here is that 
no ‘‘true’’ measure of productivity or produc- 
tion can be obtained for a group of diverse 
products, since no such thing exists in reality. 
(1939, p. 18). 


Not surprisingly, forty years later, Harry 
Magdoff has greeted reports of a productivity 
crisis with deep skepticism about the data. He 
and his co-editor write: 


Even more important than the flakiness of the 
construction data, however, is the irrationality 
of the very idea that the productivity of the 


16 For one significant exception, see Vernon (1985). 
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economy is subject to measurement and that 
the results ace analytically meaningful. What 
we have here is a classic case of statistical 
fetishism —a. fetishism that evolved when the 
concept of productivity was transformed from 
what was once a clearly defined technical 
term into the present amorphous catch-all. 
(Magdoff and Sweezy 1980, p. 4). 


Similarly, Irving Siegel, another key partici- 
pant in the NRP project who has pursued a far 
more establishment career than Magdoff, has 
insisted througk: a long series of publications of 
the ‘‘arbitrary and conventional aspects of 
output and procuctivity measurements’’ (Siegel 
abstracting himself, Siegel 1980, p. 20). His 
Columbia University doctoral dissertation (Siegel 
1952) is devoted to a discussion of the complex 
methodological problems in productivity analy- 
sis and he expresses deep skepticism about some 
of the techniques that are still in use. It is in this 
spirit that Siege. titled his 1980 study, Produc- 
tivity Measurement: An Evolving Art, deliber- 
ately defining the activity as something other 
than objective science. And even Fabricant who 
is more prone to talk about “economic facts,” 
emphasized in 1961 that © 


the statistical information available for calcu- 
lating produccivity indexes is deficient in 
various respecis. Better or worse—or merely 
different—-methods of meeting these deficien- 
cies, enumera-ced below, often yield results 
that differ app-eciably. Failure to specify the 
methods and the assumptions involved in the 
process of estimation, or failure to understand 
them, adds to the confusion. (Fabricant 1961, 
Pp. XXXV—XXXvi) 


Similar cautions characterize Fabricant’s later 
work as well (1969, pp. 13-23; 1981, pp. 
27-29). 

One imagines -hat this shared caution about 
the data has some-hing to do with the long hours 
that were spent examining figures from particu- 
lar industries and toying with different methods 
for linking the senes together. Today, however, 
economists can simply order a computer tape 
with the GNP originating by industry series and 
begin testing productivity trends against a 
number of other variables without a second 
thought as to what that series actually measures. 
In fact, as the discipline of economics has 
developed increasing methodological sophistica- 
tion, the actual nuts and bolts of national income 
accounting has become a subject of only very 
marginal interest. One suspects that relatively 
few graduate students in economics learn very 
much at all about the specific procedures used to 
produce the Natonal Income and Product 
Accounts. This is hardly surprising —one gener- 
ation’s heroic achievement is taken for 
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granted by later generations that look for new 
worlds to conquer. But the consequence is a 
situation where even many of those who use the 
data do not know enough to criticize them. 

Yet while figures like Magdoff and Siegel 
seemed aware from the outset that the produc- 
tivity data they were generating might be subject 
to misuse, the important lesson is that their pleas 
for caution ultimately fell on deaf ears. It seems 
clear that the society’s need for indicators that 
are “‘objective’’ and ‘‘scientific’’ is so strong as 
to overwhelm arguments that such indicators 
have a fragile relationship with the underlying 
realities that they are supposed to measure. In 
short, even when social scientists plea for a high 
level of reflexivity in the use of a particular 
indicator, the social uses to which those 
indicators are put can push in precisely the 
opposite direction—towards the reification of 
the indicator. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of the productivity concept tells us 
something of the way social science concepts 
operate as intellectual resources in political 
conflicts. The invention of sophisticated mea- 
sures of productivity was a part of the 
legitimation of a new system of collective 
bargaining that enhanced the position of trade 
unions. This was institutionalized through the 


rise of productivity bargaining that linked wage . 


gains to trends in aggregate productivity. 
However, the choice of a particular indicator 
of trends in productivity created the potential for 
a reversal as the most visible measures of 
productivity showed a dramatic slowdown of 
growth in the 1970s. This apparent slowing 
created the grounds for a major conservative 
counterattack on trade unions and the growth of 
civilian state spending. Conservatives were in 
the enviable position where they did not have to 
develop new concepts or measures; all they had 
to do was point to the well established and well 
respected indicator to ‘‘prove’’ the existence of 
a productivity crisis. And the link between 
diagnosis and conservative solutions was made 
through arguments that slower productivity 
growth was the result of insufficient investment 
and excessive government regulation. While the 
latter arguments were empirically problematic,!’ 


17 Arguments about insufficiency of investment raise 
difficult empirical questions about what kinds of 
investment are to be considered and whether investment 
is defined only as plants and machinery or as inclusive of 
intangibles-—-education, training, research and develop- 
ment—as well. It is relevant that in Denison’s (1979) 
work on the productivity crisis, he traces the problem not 
to capital investment, but to trends in the residual. The 
factors that lie outside of the standard measures of labor 
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they had the advantage of being commonsensi- 
cal and simple. The combination was enor- 
mously effective in political debate. 

This case study in the use of social indicators 
has implications for both the practice of 
sociology and for future research. Sociologists 
who are engaged in research on policy-related 
questions can easily find themselves in the 
position of developing social indicators that 
could become institutionalized. For example, in 
the current debates over ‘‘caomparable worth,’’ 
social scientists have been involved in develop- 
ing social indicators that can be used to measure 
the relative skill levels of different occupations 
as a means to evaluate discriminatory pay 
differentials between male-dominated and female- 
dominated jobs (Remick 1984). Yet it is easy to 
imagine circumstances under which the institu- 
tionalization of one particular measure of skill 
might outlast that indicator’s usefulness and 
contribute to results that are very different from 
those intended by contemporary scholars. In 
short, until social scientists are able to commu- 
nicate to the public a more reflexive and critical 
attitude towards the indicators that we create, it 
makes sense to proceed in this area with great 
caution. 

In terms of future research, this study points 
to the value of further investigations of both the 
production and the consumption of social 
indicators. Comparative research would be 
useful to identify whether the pattern described 
here-—-the resort to indicators to ease distribu- 
tional conflicts—is particularly strong in the 
context of American politics with its de- 
emphasis on class-based divisions. And as 
suggested earlier, it would also be useful to 
examine instances where social indicators were 
effectively revised or retired. It seems likely that 
this is more common when the indicator is not 
directly linked to distributional issues, but it 
would be valuable to specify the range of 
variables that are relevant to this process. In 
particular, the investigation of instances in 
which an established indicator lost the capacity 
to define reality for large sections of the public 
might shed new light on that most mysterious of 
social processes—the collective redefinition of 
reality. 
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We use the interorganizational and intraclass perspectives to examine how 
hypothesized causes and consequences of interlocking injluence one stage in the 
process by which the interlock network connecting large U.S. corporations is 
reproduced over time—the reconstitution of disrupted ties. The results of our analysis 
suggest: 1) that only two of the organizational and class interests associated with 
interlocking in previous cross-sectional studies operate in the reconstitution stage—the 
level of interindustry resource constraint between nonfinancial and financial firms and 
the membership of firms’ directors in the same local capitalist class segment, 2) that 
the interorganizational linkages and intraclass bonds in which ties may become 
embedded and which they may facilitate are also important determinants of this stage, 
and 3) that the interorganizational and intraclass perspectives provide valid and 
interrelated explanations of interlocking, and thus should be integrated in future 


THE TIES THAT BIND: ORGANIZATIONAL AND CLASS BASES 
OF STABILITY IN A CORPORATE INTERLOCK NETWORK* 


studies. 


An interlock tie exists when one or more 
persons simultaneously sit on the board of 
directors of two corporations. The motivation 
for interlock ties and their potential to facilitate 
relationships between corporations and their 
directors has been interpreted in terms of either 
organizational or class dynamics (Palmer 1983).} 
In the interorganizational perspective, corpora- 
tions create interlocks in response to their need 
for resources controlled by other izations 


in their environment (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978; 
Burt 1983; Mintz and: Schwartz 1985). In the - 


intraclass perspective, corporate directors create 
interlocks in response to their need to or 

themselves as a social class (Domhoff 1967, 
1983; Useem 1983). Both perspectives imply 


* Please address all correspondence to Donald Palmer, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, 
Stanford, CA 94305. 
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McLoughlin, Mark Mizruchi, Jeffrey Pfeffer, Michael 
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and Marlies, who remind us that some ties bind more 
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| When we say interlocks ‘‘facilitate’’ interorganizational 
or intraclass relationships, we mean that they help make 
such relationships possible. Interlocks that make 
interorganizational and intraclass relationships possible 
may precede, arise contemporaneously with, or follow 
such relationships. 
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that the relationships interlocks facilitate may 
significantly transform economic and political in- 
stitutions, potential y abrogating the free market 
or subverting pluralist democracy (Brandeis 1914; 
Domhoff 1970). We draw on, and in one place 
integrate, these perspectives to analyze the de- 
terminants of one stage in the process by which 
the interlock netwo-k connecting large U.S. cor- 
porations is reproduced over time—the reconsti- 
tution of ties disrupted or severed by the loss of 
one of the interlocEs that composed them. 


SIGNIFICANCE CF INTERLOCK TIE 
RECONSTITUTION 


Interlock ties are reproduced in stages over time 
(see Figure 1). A tie is initiated between two 
firms when a direc-or of one gains a seat on the 
other’s board. Subsequently, other directors of 
one firm may come to sit on the board of the 
other, reinforcing the connection. The director 
who initiated the tie may eventually leave one or 
both boards. If othr directors connect the firms 
at that time, the tte is only disrupted. If other 
directors do not connect the firms, it is severed. 
Finally, new directors may come to connect the 
firms after disruption or severance, reconstitut- 
ing the tie.? The factors regulating each stage in 
this process may not be identical. 


2 In fact, the interlock network is extremely dynamic. 
For example, in 1952 there were 4877 connections 
between 1131 of the largest U.S. corporations. Between 
1962 and 1964, 922 >f these connections were severed 
and 1030 new connections were created (see Data and 
Methods section for a description of the data set upon 
which these descriptive statistics are based). 
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Figure 1. Stages in the Production of an Interlock Tie between Two Hypothetical Firms.* 
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a. Circles represent corporations, solid lines represent interlocks and 
dotted lines represent stages in the tie production process. 


The tie reproduction process has not been 
analyzed. While some assert that ties have a 
history (Mintz and Schwartz 1985), theories 
about the determinants of the interlock network’s 
structure focus only on the initiation stage 
(Allen 1974; Pfeffer and Salancik 1978; Burt 
1979; Pennings 1980; but see Galaskiewicz and 


Wasserman 1981). As a result, theorists may 
overlook determinants of network structure that 
operate at moments other than the initiation 
stage. Chief among them are the social relations 
in which ties may become embedded—the 
interorganizational linkages and intraclass bonds 
ties are hypothesized to facilitate. Further, while 
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some describe changes in the interlock network’s 
structure over time (Allen 1978; Mizruchi 1981; 
Mintz and Schwartz 198la, 1981b, 1985; 
Mariolis and Jones 1982; Roy 1983), studies of 
the determinants of this structure examine only 
cross-sectional associations between the charac- 
teristics of corporations and their directors and 
the presence of ties connecting them (Allen 
1974; Pfeffer 1972; Pennings 1980; Burt et al. 
1980; Burt 1983; but see Galaskiewicz and 
Wasserman 1981). As a result, researchers 
cannot specify the stages of the tie reproduction 
process at which different determinants of 
network structure operate. 

Modeling the reconstitution of ties after they 
have been disrupted or severed partially 
overcomes these limitations (cf. Koenig et al. 
1979; Ornstein 1982, 1984; Palmer 1983). 
Examining one stage in the tle reproduction 
process, rather than the network’s cross- 
sectional structure, enables us to begin to 
specify the stages at which factors associated 
with interlocking in past studies actually oper- 
ate. Examining reconstitution, rather than earlier 
stages of the tie reproduction process, best 
enables us to study the role interorganizational 
linkages and intraclass bonds play in this 
process. 


DETERMINANTS OF INTERLOCK 
TIE RECONSTITUTION 


The Interorganizational and 
Intraclass Perspectives 


In the interorganizational perspective, corpora- 
tions are viewed as actors and the directors on 
their boards their instruments. Corporations are 
situated in an organizational environment, upon 
which they depend for resources. Resource 
dependence theorists focus on the problems a 
corporation experiences from being dependent 
on other firms—uncertainty regarding the sup- 
ply of resources (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978) and 
constraint on profits (Burt et al. 1980; Burt 
1979, 1980, 1983). Power structure theorists 
focus on the power a corporation derives from 
the dependence of other firms upon it (Mintz 
and Schwartz 198la, 1981b, 1985). They also 
view financial dependence as more significant 
than nonfinancial dependence. 
Interorganizational linkages help firms man- 
age dependence. In the resource dependence 
approach, corporations establish linkages with 
firms upon which they depend, because they 
reduce uncertainty or constraint (hereafter, 
simply constraint). According to the power 
structure approach, corporations establish link- 
ages with firms that are dependent upon them in 
order to translate their power into influence. 
Interlocks may facilitate three kinds of linkages: 
information exchange, informal coordination 
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(which entails only iransitory relationships, such 
as tacit price setting agreements), and formal 
coordination (which entails more extensive 
relationships, such as long term contracts, joint 
ventures and interfirm stockholding). As coop- 
tive devices, interlocks are a means by which 
one firm gains information and influence over 
another by appomting one of the latter’s 
representatives to its board. As infiltrative 
devices, they are a means by which one firm 
gains information and influence over another by 
placing one of its representatives on the board of 
the latter. Power structure theorists are more 
likely than resource dependence theorists to 
emphasize the role interlocks play in facilitating 
formal coordination (Mintz and Schwartz 1981a). 

In the intraclass; perspective, directors are 
viewed as actors aad the corporations on whose 
boards they sit their instruments. Corporate 
directors are members of a capitalist class, 
which is in conflict with other classes in society. 
There are many variants of this perspective, 
each of which emphasizes a different dimension 
along which the capitalist class is internally 
differentiated—region (Domhoff 1967), indus- 
trial sector (Sore? 1976), social prominence 
(Useem 1979), anc kinship (Zeitlin et al. 1974). 
Each dimension shapes the capacity and inter- 
ests directors have in organizing themselves as 
segments within the capitalist class and thus 
serves as a basis af class organization. 

Intraclass bonds make it possible for directors 
to organize their class or class segment. These 
normatively regulated associations are the 
microbasis for a common culture, which in- 
creases directors’ capacity for coordinated 
economic, political, and social action (Domboff 
1967, 1970, 1983; Useem 1979; Ratcliff 1980a, 
1980b; Koenig and Gogel 1981). Although they 
are generally not created for this purpose, bonds 
between directors can sometimes facilitate 
linkages between the firms they command 
(Mills 1956). Irterlocking directorates may 
facilitate two kirds of bonds which parallel 
relationships that Granovetter (1973) termed 
“*friends’’ and ‘‘iriends of friends.” When a 
director of one firm sits on the board of a second 
firm, he/she comes into regular, if not frequent, 
contact with the directors of that firm creating 
the possibility af first-order bonds between 
those directors and him/herself. Over time, the 
interlocking director “may relay information 
about the directors of the second firm to the 
other directors of the first firm creating the 
possibility of second-order bonds between the 
directors of the first and second firm. 


Implications for Reconstitution 


Firms and directors connected by a tie do not 
necessarily have an interest in establishing a 
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relationship that interlocks may facilitate. Fur- 
ther, even if they possess such an interest, the 
tie that connects them may or may not actually 
be embedded in such a relationship. We, 
however, expect that ties connecting firms and 
directors who have an interest in developing a 
relationship that interlocks may facilitate will 
tend to be reconstituted. Such. ties may be 
motivated by the desire of organizational or 
class actors to pursue a consciously formulated 
strategy. 

We also expect that ties connecting firms or 
directors actually engaged in a relationship that 
interlocks may facilitate will tend to be 
reconstituted. Linked firms should preserve their 
linkage when the tie that joins them is disrupted, 
because it may be costly to dismantle the 
linkage and replace it with a new one to another 
firm (Granovetter 1985). Firms that decide to 
preserve their linkage should reconstitute their 
tie, because the tie may be a means to monitor 
and control the linkage. The impetus to 
reconstitute a tie that. facilitates a linkage, 
though, will be diminished if other means of 
facilitating it exist. Directors who maintain 
bonds with one another are likely to know and 
trust each other. Directors must know and trust a 
candidate before they will appoint him/her to 
their board (Mace 1971; Granovetter 19774). 
Thus when a vacancy arises on the boards of 
two firms, as occurs when an interlock is 
broken, each firm should be more likely to fill 
that vacancy with a director from the other firm 
than with a director of a third firm with whose 
directors they do not maintain bonds. 

Thus, those ties associated with the most 
potent interorganizational and intraclass inter- 
ests and embedded in the most extensive 
linkages and bonds should be reconstituted most 
frequently. Below we outline the effects specific 
interests, linkages, and bonds have on reconsti- 
tution. Figure 2 summarizes our general argu- 
ment as well as our more specific hypotheses 
that follow. 

Organizational Interests: All resource depen- 


3 A director responsible for an interlock between two 
corporations may break the interlock by losing his/her 
seat on the board of one or both firms partner to the 
connection. Ties disrupted when a director loses his/her 
seat on the board of only one firm should be reconstituted 
less frequently than those disrupted when a director loses 
his/her seat on the board of both firms. In the former 
case, one firm (the firm that retains the director on its 
board) must create a vacancy on its board (by dismissing 
another director or legislating another position on the 
board) in order to reconstitute the tie. In the latter, neither 
firm faces such a barrier to reconstitution. Thus, in all 
analyses we control for whether an interlock break results 
in vacancies on the boards of both or only one of the 
firms it previously tied. 
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dence theorists argue that two firms that produce 
in the same industry or in different industries 
that exchange inputs and outputs are interdepen- 
dent with and thus constrain one another. Two 
firms in the same industry buy from the same 
suppliers and sell to the same customers. Thus 
one firm’s decision to buy inputs or sell outputs 
affects the ability of the other to do the same. 
Competitive constraint is greatest when concen- 
tration in an industry is at an intermediate level. 
When there are many firms in an industry, the 
actions of a single firm have a small impact on 
its competitors. When there are only a few firms 
in an industry, the actions of a single firm have 
a large impact on its competitors, but those 
actions are relatively easy to predict. Two firms 
in different industries that exchange inputs and 
outputs may buy or sell to one another. Thus 
one firm’s decisions regarding how much, at 
what price, and with whom they buy and sell 
affects the ability of the other to acquire the 
resources it needs for survival. The interindustry 
constraint one sector poses for another is 
greatest when the value of the transactions 
between the two is large, the level of concentra- 
tion in the former is high, and the level of 
concentration in the latter is low. The greater the 
dollar value of transactions between two indus- 
tries, the more important those transactions are 
for the firms involved. The greater the concen- 
tration in an industry, the more effectively firms 
in that industry can bargain with firms in other 
industries that buy from or sell to them. Many 
studies indicate that the level of interlocking 
between enterprises in the same industry is 
related to the level of ‘‘competitive’’ constraint 
in that industry, and that the level of interlock- 
ing between enterprises in different industries is 
related to the level of ‘‘interindustry’’ constraint 
they pose for each other (Dooley 1969; Pfeffer 
1972; Allen 1974; Pfeffer and Salancik 1978; 
Pennings 1980; Burt et al. 1980; Burt 1980, 
1983). This suggests that the more competitive 
and interindustry constraint two corporations 
pose for one another, the greater their interest in 
interlocking, and thus the greater the likelihood 
that, once interlocked, they will reconstitute 
their tie. 

Some resource dependence theorists also 
argue that large corporations are interdependent 
with, and thus constrain and are constrained by, 
more firms than are small corporations. Since in 
general they require and control a greater 
quantity and range of resources, the actions of 
large corporations both influence and are 
influenced by many other firms. Many studies 
indicate that the largest firms maintain the most 
interlocks (Allen 1974; Pfeffer and Salancik 
1978; Pennings 1980; Burt 1980; Mintz and 
Schwartz 1981b). This suggests that the larger 
two firms are, the preater their interest in 
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Figure 2. Hypothesized Relationships Between Interests, Linkages, Bonds, and Reconstitution 
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interlocking with one another, and thus the more 
likely that, once interlocked, they will reconsti- 
tute their tie. ) 
Power structure theorists agree that corpora- 
tions producing in the same industry or in 
industries that exchange inputs and outputs are 
interdependent with one another, and that large 
corporations are subject to more interdependen- 
cies than small firms. However, they assert that 
financial ties and financial interdependence are 
more significant than other types of ties and 
interdependencies. While proponents of this 
approach differ with respect to their specific 
claims, each draws their insights from the same 
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piece of evidence-—that financial institutions are 
invariably the most central firms in the contem- 
porary interlock metwork (Bearden et al. 1975; 
Stanworth and Giddens 1975; Mariolis 1975; 
Mizruchi 1981; Roy 1983; Mintz and Schwartz 
198la, 1981b, 1585). 

Some power structure theorists argue that 
financial ties help firms cope with competitive, 
nonfinancial interindustry and size-related con- 
straint better than nonfinancial ties. Financial 
institutions maintain large research staffs to 
monitor activity in the economy as a whole, 
because they lend and manage investments 
across the full range of industrial sectors (Scott 
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1979; Burt 1980). Further, financial institutions 
control the basic decisions of an increasing 
number of nonfinancial corporations through 
stock ownership (Kotz 1978). Thus, a firm may 
find that interlocking with a single financial 
institution is a more efficient means to gain 
information about or some measure of control 
over its sources of competitive, nonfinancial 
interindustry and size-related constraint than 
interlocking with the range of nonfinancial firms 
upon which it depends. This suggests that 
financial ties are more likely than other ties to be 
motivated by organizational interests and thus 
more likely to be reconstituted. 

Other power structure theorists claim that 
financial dependence is qualitatively different 
than nonfinancial dependence (Mintz and Schwartz 
1985). Capital is the most important resource, 
because its possession is a precondition for the 
acquisition of other resources. Further, capital 
exchange is more likely than other exchanges to 
lead to extensive linkages. Exchanges in which 
one partner is a financial institution are likely to 
be arranged with long-term contracts in which 
the capital obtained by the nonfinancial corpora- 
tion is repaid with interest over a period of years 
or even decades. Such formal linkages join the 
fate of the financial institution to that of the 
nonfinancial corporation. As a result, financial 
institutions are likely to seek influence over the 
basic decisions of the corporations with which 
they transact, through the creation of even more 
extensive formal linkages such as detailed 
covenants or the purchase of stock. This 
suggests that financial constraint provides corpo- 
rations with a stronger interest in interlocking 
than does nonfinancial constraint and that ties 
motivated by these more potent interests are 
more likely to facilitate extensive linkages. Thus 
financial constraint should stimulate reconstitu- 
tion more than nonfinancial constraint. 

Class Interests: In the United States, geograph- 
ical locales are an important basis upon which 
the capitalist class is internally differentiated.+ 
The regulation of conflict between capital and 
labor and between competing capitals is region- 
alized because governmental authority and the 
geographic distribution of corporate control are 
relatively decentralized (Newton 1981). A 
corporation’s success is partly dependent upon 
the economic well being of the locale in which it 
is headquartered. The effectiveness of a head- 
quarters office depends on the adequacy of local 
infrastructure, such as mass transit, and the 
strength of the local economy, in particular, the 
business service sector (Whitt 1982; Palmer and 


* We do not elaborate other bases upon which the 
capitalist class is internally differentiated, because their 
relationship to reconstitution is ambiguous. 
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Friedland 1986; Palmer et al. 1986). And since 
corporations still situate their plants (especially 
their most innovative ones) and own land in 
their headquarter locale, they remain concerned 
about local labor costs, land values and property 
taxes (Friedland 1984). Further, firms gain 
access to the national capital market through 
regional financial institutions (Duncan et al. 
1960; Duncan and Lieberson 1970). Local 
banks are also dominant actors in the determina- 
tion of private and public capital allocation 
within regions (Friedland and Palmer 1984). 
Thus, the directors of firms headquartered in 
the same locale share an interest in advancing 
their firms’ position vis-a-vis local labor through 
the local state, and vis-a-vis nonlocal capital 
through local financial institutions. Hence, they 
form coalitions to design and implement local 
developmental pclicies (Molotch 1976, 1979; 
Friedland 1983; Mollenkopf 1984) and to 
coordinate the use of locally accumulated capital 
(Mintz and Schwartz 1985). 

The directors of firms headquartered in the 
same locale also have a greater capacity to 
translate their common interests into intraclass 
bonds. Such directors are likely to interact 
frequently with one another due to their 
common neighborhood residence, membership 
in elite social clubs, and participation in public 
policy making groups. This interaction alone 
may facilitate intraclass bonds (Domhoff 1967). 
Thus, it should increase the likelihood that an 
interlock tie connecting firms will facilitate 
extensive bonds between their directors. Numer- 
ous researchers have reported that the national 
corporate interlock network is segregated into 
regional clusters (Dooley 1969; Bearden et al. 
1975; Allen 1978; Mizrachi 1981; Mintz and 
Schwartz 198la, 1981b, 1985; Bearden and 
Mintz 1984). This suggests that common 
headquarter location provides the directors of 
two firms with an interest in sitting on each 
others’ boards anc that the ties that result are 
likely to facilitate extensive bonds. Thus 
common headquarter location should increase 
the likelihood that once interlocked, firms will 
reconstitute their ties. 

Interorganizational Linkages and Intraclass 
Bonds: As noted above, interlocks may facilitate 
linkages between corporations as well as bonds 
between directors. We can directly determine if 
firms are engaged in formal coordination by 
using archival sources that record whether or not 
they are linked by long term contracts, joint 
ventures, intercorporate stockholding, or com- 
mon ownership by a family or third corporation. 
Firms linked by any of these relationships 
should reconstitute their ties more frequently 
than those that are not, because these ties may 
facilitate formal coordination. 

We cannot directly determine if firms are 
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engaged in informal coordination or information 
exchange, or if directors maintain first or second 
order bonds with one another. These relation- 
ships leave no traces in archival data sources. 
We can, however, indirectly detect the presence 
of these linkages and, tọ a lesser extent, these 
bonds by characterizing ties before they are 
disrupted. Ties differ in the type and number of 
interlocks that compose them. “Directional” 
interlocks are those created by persons who are 
principally affiliated to (i.e., are an officer or 
major stockholder in) one of the firms they 
connect. “Nondirectional” interlocks are those 
created by persons who are principally affiliated 
to a third organization, which may or may not 
be a business enterprise (e.g., a foundation or 
university). The number of interlocks compos- 
ing a connection is simply the number of people 
who simultaneously sit on the boards of the 
connected firms. 

The more interlocks composing a tie, the 
more likely it facilitates a linkage (Bearden et 
al. 1975; Koenig and Sonquist 1975; Mizruchi 
and Bunting 1981; Mintz and Schwartz 1981a, 
1981b, 1985; but see Burt et al. 1980; Burt 
1983; Galaskiewicz et al. 1985). A tie facilitates 
information exchange and coordination by 
allowing one firm’s directors to participate in 
another’s board-level decision-making. The more 
interlocks connecting two firms, the more 
directors of one are involved in the decision 
making of the other. We also think that the more 
interlocks composing a tie, the more likely 
first-order bonds between the directors of firms 
connected by it will remain after one of its 
interlocks is broken. Interlocks facilitate first- 
order bonds by allowing one firm’s directors to 
come into contact with those of another. When a 
single interlock tie is disrupted, the first-order 
bond that the recently broken interlock may 
have facilitated is automatically severed. When 
a multiple interlock tie is disrupted, however, 
other interlocks remain that may facilitate other 
first-order bonds. This suggests that firms 
connected by many interlocks should reconsti- 
tute their ties more frequently than those 
connected by only one interlock, because their 
ties are more likely to facilitate a linkage or 
first-order bonds that persist after an interlock 
that composes the tie is broken. 

Ties composed of directional interlocks are 
more likely than those composed of nondirectional 
interlocks to facilitate linkages (Sweezy 1953; 
Bearden et al. 1975; Pennings 1980; Mizruchi 
and Bunting 1981; Mizruchi 1981; Mintz and 
Schwartz 1981la, 1981b, 1985). A director who 
is principally affiliated to one of the firms he/she 
connects is more likely to play the role of 
corporate representative, which is integral to the 
functioning of an interlock as a cooptive or 
infiltrative device. Cooptation and infiltration 


are the processes by which information ex- 
change and coordination are accomplished. We 
also think that the directors of firms tied by a 
directional interiock may be more likely to 
maintain second-order bonds with one another 
after an interlock connecting their firms is 
broken. The number of second-order bonds 
between the directors of two firms probably 
depends on the intimacy of the first-order bonds 
upon which they are based. A director who is 
principally affiliated with one of the firms 
he/she connects spends most of his/her time with 
the directors of at least one of those firms, while 
a director who is not principally affiliated with 
either of the firms he/she connects spends only a 
small portion of his/her time with both. Thus 
when a directicnal interlock is broken, the 
first-order bond it may have facilitated is 
automatically severed, but other second-order 
bonds to which it may have given rise may 
persist. This suggests that firms connected by 
directional interlocks should reconstitute their 
connections more frequently than those con- 
nected by only nondirectional interlocks because 
their connections are more likely to facilitate a 
linkage or second-order bonds that persist after 
an interlock composing the tie is broken. 
Finally, we noted above that linked firms will 
have less impetus to reconstitute their tie if other 
means to sustain their linkage exists. An 
integration of the interorganizational and intraclass 
perspectives sugzests one way in which this 
might occur. Mills (1956) suggested that bonds 
between directo-s may sometimes facilitate 
linkages between the firms they command. 
Domhoff (1967) suggests that geographically 
patterned social -nteraction generates intraclass 
bonds. Thus, geagraphically based class organi- 
zation may serve as a mechanism for facilitating 
interorganizational relationships (Ratcliff 1980a, 
1980b; Friedland and Palmer 1986). The 
directors of corporations headquartered in the 
same city can develop bonds with one another 
through frequent interaction in the same neigh- 
borhoods, social clubs, and policy-making 
groups. These locally generated associations 
between directors, because they are normatively 
regulated, may substitute for interlocks as a 
means of facilitating linkages between their 
corporations. Thus corporations engaged in 
formal coordination and headquartered in the 
same city should reconstitute their ties less 
frequently than those engaged in formal coordi- 
nation and headquartered in different cities. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The interlock connections analyzed here were 
drawn from a larger data set, compiled by the 
Mathematical Aralysis of Corporate Networks 
(MACNET) research group at SUNY-Stony 
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Brook. The MACNET data set records all ties 
between 1131 large U.S. corporations in 1962, 
1964 and 1966. Corporations were included in 
this data set if they were listed by Fortune 
Magazine as one of the 500 largest industrials or 
50 largest commercial banks, insurance compa- 
nies, merchandizing firms or transportation 
companies in any year between 1962 and 1972 
(See Atwood et al. [1985] for a more detailed 
description of this data set). Our subsample of 
this data set consists of 238 connections present 
in 1962 that lost an interlock between 1962 and 
1964 at the same time that the director who 
created the interlock lost his/her principal 
affiliation. A variety of events may cause a 
director to lose his/her principal affiliation: 
death, retirement, and change in place of 
employment (e.g., a move from the private to 
the public sector). Case studies indicated that 
these events were not related to changes in the 
intercorporate strategies of the firms in question 
(see Palmer [1983] for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this subsample). We restrict our attention 
to such ‘‘accidentally’’ disrupted ties, because it 
allows us to ignore the possibility that changes 
in strategy, which are extremely difficult to 
detect, cause firms to forego reconstitution. 
RECONSTITUTION indicates whether at least 
one new interlock was added to a tie subsequent 
to its disruption but before 1967. To be 
considered ‘‘new,’’ an interlock must have been 
created by a director who did not connect the 
same firms in 1962. Thirty-six of the 238 
connections were reconstituted. 

Data on firm type, headquarter location and 
size were obtained for 1962 from the Fortune 
Magazine Directory of Top 500 Corporations 
(1963). FINANCIAL TIE indicates whether one 
or neither of the firms a tie connects is a 
commercial bank, life insurance company or 
diversified financial company. HQ PROXIM- 
ITY indicates whether firms are headquartered 
in the same or different cities. COMBINED 
SIZE sums the total assets of paired firms. The 
average combined size of paired firms was 
$4,756,538. 

The industries in which firms produced in 
1962 were coded from Standard and Poor's 
Directory of Corporations and Managers (1963). 
Data on competitive and interindustry constraint 
between partners to nonfinancial connections 
were taken from Table A.4 in Burt (1983). This 
table reports the extent to which each of 20 
manufacturing industries were constrained by 
each of 51 other sectors (including the 20 
manufacturing sectors) in 1967, and notes when 
those constraints were ‘‘severe.’’ The level of 
constraint a sector posed to an industry was 
coded as severe if it lay outside the 95 percent 
confidence interval around the average level of 
constraint to which an industry was exposed 
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from all sectors. This table also reports the 
extent to which firms in the same industry 
constrained one another and noted when these 
constraints were ‘‘repressed.’’ Competitive con- 
straints were considered to be repressed when 
they were overshadowed by interindustry con- 
straints. Data on interindustry constraint be- 
tween partners to a financial tie were taken from 
the Standard and Poor’s Compustat (1980) 
computer tape and Moody’s Industrial Manual 
(1963).5 These sources detail the financial 
structure of major nonfinancial corporations. 
CONSTRAINT indicates the level of competi- 
tive and interindustry constraint two firms pose 
for one another. For nonfinancial ties, it is the 
standardized count of the number of times 
corporations produced in different industries that 
severely constrained one another or in the same 
industry that exhibited an unrepressed con- 
straint. Of the 126 nonfinancial connections, 14 
spanned an unrepressed competitive constraint 
and 50 spanned a severe interindustry con- 
straint. For financial ties, it is the standardized 
1962 debt-equity ratio (long term debt divided 
by stockholders’ equity) of the nonfinancial 
partner. The average debt-equity ratio for the 
112 nonfinancial corporations partner to a 
financial connection was .530. 

The presence of formal coordination between 
firms was detected through the use of two 
monographs on corporate control (Burch 1972; 
Kotz 1978), a business data source, (Moody’s 
Industrial Manual) and a business press index, 
(The Wall Street Journal Index). In the case of 
reconstituted ties, FORMAL COORDINATION 
indicates whether firms were linked by long- 
term contracts, joint ventures, interfirm stockhold- 
ing, or common ownership in, or after, 1962 
and before their tie was reconstituted. In the 
case of nonreconstituted ties, FORMAL COOR- 
DINATION indicates whether such relation- 
ships were present anytime between 1962 and 
1966. Of the 238 firms paired in our sample, 73 
were engaged in some kind of formal coordina- 
tion. A little less than one-third of the linkages 
involved ownership. In one case, interlock 
partners engaged in a joint venture. In twelve 
cases one partner owned stock in the other. in 
five cases, an author of a corporate control 
monograph judged interlock partners to be 
controlled by the same family or interest group. 
And in four cases, one partner was judged by an 
author of one of the corporate control mono- 
graphs to ‘“‘control’’ the other. Slightly more 


5 No one has yet developed a measure of the extent to 


which financial institutions are competitively interdepen- 
dent with one another. For this reason we eliminate from 
our analysis eight connections that join two financial 
institutions. 
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than two-thirds of the linkages involved re- 
source exchange agreements. In twenty-nine 
cases, one firm provided a service for another. 
In twenty-two cases, there was some indication 
that one partner was in debt to the other. 

The characteristics of ties before they were 
disrupted was reported in the MACNET data 
set. TIE DIRECTIONALITY indicates whether 
at least one of the interlocks composing a tie in 
1962 was created by a director who was princi- 
pally affiliated to one of the firms. TIE INTEN- 
SITY indicates the number of directors who si- 
multaneously sat on the boards of firms in 1962. 

Since RECONSTITUTION is a dichotomous 
dependent variable, we use MLE logistic 
regression to evaluate our hypotheses. Some 
interests, particularly those derived from finan- 
. cial constraint and common headquarter loca- 

‘tion, were hypothesized to stimulate reconstitu- 
tion partly because they give rise to extensive 
linkages and bonds. Since this implies that the 
effects of some interests may be obscured by 
those of linkages and bonds, we estimate two 
equations. One, a reduced form model, includes 
only the five measures of organization and class 
interests motivating a tie. The other, the 
structural model, includes these variables as 
well as FORMAL COORDINATION, TIE 
DIRECTIONALITY, AND TIE INTENSITY — 
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indicators of interorganizational linkages be- 
tween firms and, to a lesser extent, intraclass 
bonds between directors. The descriptions, cod- 
ings, means, and standard deviations of the vari- 
ables included in these models are presented in 
Table 1. The corre_ations among independent vari- 
ables and the overall effects these variables have 
on RECONSTITUTION are displayed in Table 
2. The logistic regression analyses are reported 
in Table 3. The mumber of cases in each table 
was reduced to 214 due to missing data.® 


RESULTS 


Interorganizational Linkages and 
Intraclass Bonds 


Ties embedded ir relationships that may result 
from their initiaton tend to be reconstituted, 


© BREAK TYPE indicates whether the severance of an 
interlock results in wacancies on the boards of both or 
only one of the firms it previously tied. This control 
variable has a positive effect on reconstitution. When a 
director loses his/her seat on the board of both, as 
opposed to only one. of the firms he/she connects, the 
probability of reconstitution increases by .235. Appar- 
ently, as we hypothesized, connections di when a 
director loses his/her seat on the board of only one firm 
are more difficult to reconstitute. 


Table 1. Definition, Coding and Descriptive Statistics of Variables 





Coding St. 
Name Definition in Regressions Mean" Dev." 
Dependent Variable: 
Reconstitution Whether interlock partners created at 
least one new interlock with each other 
after their tie was disrupted Yes=1,no=0 14 ao 
Independent Variables: 
Constraint Extent to which interlock partners con- 
strained one another through competi- 
tive or interindustry relations normalized score 00 1.00 
Financial Tie One interlock partner was a financial 
institution Yes=1, n0o=-— 1 48 30 
Combined Size Total assets of the two interlock partners log transformed sum 3.32 „51 
HQ Proximity Whether interlock partners were head- 
- quartered in the same city Yes=1,no=—1 52 
Formal Coordination Whether interlock partners were for- 
maliy coordinating with one another Yes=1,no=—1 . 30 
Tie Directionality Whether at least one interlock connect- 
ing partners was directional Yes=1,no=-—1 7h 45 
Tie Intensity Number of interlocks connecting partners untrensformed sum 1.52 97 
Control Variable: l 
Break Type Whether both interlock partners lost a 
director when connection was disrupted Yes=1,no=—1 67 47 


* Dichotomous predictor variables, while effect coded for correlation and regr=ssion analyses, are dummy coded 
for descriptive statistics. 
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Correlations Among Independent Variables* Overall Effect 

Finan- Com- os oe 
cial bined HQ Formal Tie Tie Break aa eee SSNS Sean 
Tie Size Prox. Coord. Direct. Intens. Type logit SE AP 
Constraint 001 —.029 —.066  —.025 .142° 063 —.014 .175 ' 176 .023 
Financial Tie 629 105 550° .105 .268° 017 458** .209 .065 
Combined Size 167° 337° = 043,056 — 126 .878** 397.142 
HQ Proximity .203° .24P .275° — 057 .904**+** 259 .358 
Formal Coordination 305° 379° .034 .139%*4+ 207 .277 
Tie Directionality 267° —.049 1.360**** 516 .572 
Tie Intensity 176° .417*** = 169.058 


°" These are Pearson product moment correlation coefficients. They agree in every aspect with their corresponding 


Spearman rank order coefficients. 


> These coefficients indicate the effect an independent variable has on reconstitution, controlling only for Break 


Type. 

° AP is computed according to Peterson (1985) as: 
exp(L,;V[1 + exp(L,)] ~ exp(LoV[! + exp(Lo)] 

° P<.05 (two-tailed test). 


*P<.10, ** P<.05, *** P<.0], **** P<.005 (one-tailed test). 
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although some relationships seem to stimulate 
reconstitution more than others. The structural 
model reveals that FORMAL COORDINA- 
TION increases the likelihood of reconstitution. 
When firms engage in formal coordination, the 
probability that their tie will be reconstituted 
increases by .283. This is the first systematic 
evidence that interlocks and other social rela- 
tions are associated with one another in the U.S. 
economy, and more specifically, suggests that 
interlocks may help firms engaged in formal 
coordination manage their linkage. Presumably, 
firms engaged in formal coordination reconsti- 
tute their ties in order to insure uninterrupted 
supervision and control of the extensive relation- 
ship that binds them to one another. 

TIE DIRECTIONALITY also increases the 
likelihood of reconstitution. When ties are 
composed of at least one directional interlock, 
the probability that they will be reconstituted 
increases by .405. This suggests that directional 
interlocks are more likely than nondirectional 
interlocks to facilitate linkages or second-order 
bonds that lead to reconstitution. Firms con- 
nected by directional interlocks may reconstitute 
their ties to insure the continued operation of 
unobserved linkages, in particular, information 
exchange or informal coordination. Alternately, 
their directors may reconstitute the tie because 
they know and trust one another as a result of 
the departed interlocking director’s prior mem- 
bership on their boards. 

TIE INTENSITY, however, has no effect on 
the likelihood that connections will be reconsti- 
tuted. A tendency of multiple interlock ties 
to facilitate only extensive linkages or bonds 
associated with what we call formal coordina- 


tion, which itself leads to reconstitution, does 
not account for this result. Estimation of a 
model that excluded FORMAL COORDINA- 
TION and its interaction with HQ PROXIMITY 
also revealed no effect of TIE INTENSITY. 
This suggests either that multiple interlock ties 
are not more likely to facilitate linkages and 
first-order bonds that remain after disruption, or 
that they are, but that such linkages and bonds 
do not lead to reconstitution when associated 
with multiple interlock ties. The latter would be 
the case if multiple interlocks in a tie are 
redundant. Perhaps linked firms do not need to 
reconstitute a multiple interlock tie because 
other interlocks remain subsequent to disruption 
to sustain their linkage. Perhaps the directors of 
two firms do not know and trust one another 
better when the multiple interlock tie that 
connects them facilitates first-order bonds that 
remain subsequent to disruption. The remaining 
first-order bonds may provide each firm with the 
same information about the same candidates for 
its board that the recently severed first-order 
bond provided—information about the behavior 
of their tie parmer’s directors on their tie 
partner’s board. This speculation that multiple 
interlocks in a tie are redundant is consistent 
with Galaskiewicz and Wasserman’s (1981) 
finding that ‘‘reciprocated’’ ties (those in which 
connected firms each place a representative on 
their tie partner’s board) are transformed into 
*“*nonreciprocated’’ ties (those in which only one 
firm places a representative on its tie partner’s 
board) more frequently than nonreciprocated ties 
become reciprocated. 
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Table 3. Effects of Interests, Linkages, and Bonds on Reconstitution 








Structural Model Reduced Form Model 
Logit SE AP Logit S.E. AP 

Organizational Interests: 

- Constraint .237 227 .210 213 
Financial Tie — 080 327 285 .262 
Constraint * Financial Tie .315* £237 5 224 214 
Combined Size 521 591 31 528 

Class Interests: 

HQ Proximity .844** 341 8.328 .906*** 269 359 
Formal Coordination .7§3** .370 £283 

Tie Directionality .997** .546 405 

Tie Intensity .101 £206 

Formal Coordination * HQ Proximity — .449* .326 b 

Control Variable: 

Break Type .652** 2.89 .235 .615** .271 218 

Constant —5,140 2.23 ~+3.610 1.83 

—2 * Log Likelihood 130.262 146.088 

xX for no effect of variables/d.f.° 38.460****/9 28.630****/5 


* AP for this term alone is of little interest. Instead we compute the effect constraint has on the probability that 
financial ties will be reconstituted by adding the effects for constraint and constraint * financial tie and using this 
sum (1.104) to obtain L,(.491) for the computation of AP(.189). 

b AP for this-term alone is also of little interest. Instead we compute the effect formal coordination has on the 
probability that connections joining firms headquartered in the same city will be reconstituted by 1) subtracting 
the log odds of reconstitution when firms are headquartered in the same city and are not engaged in formal 
coordination [(— 1) (.753) + (+1)(.844) + (—1)(—.449) = .540] from the log odds of reconstitution when firms 
are headquartered in the same city and are engaged in formal coordination [(+1)C753) + (+1)(.844) + (+1)(—.499) 
= 1,148] and 2) using this difference (.608) to obtain L,(.299) for the computction of AP(.090). And we compute 
the effect formal coordination has on the probability that connections joining firms headquartered in different cities 
will be reconstituted in an identical way [L, = .358 — (—1.866) = 2.224, LP = 461], 

© This is the difference between the log likelihood associated with the model and the log likelihood associated 


with a baseline model that includes terms for Break Type and the constant. 
*p<.10; ** p<.05; *** p<.01;  **** p<.005 (one-tailed test). 


Organizational and Class Interests 


Ties connecting firms and their directors who 
have an interest in establishing a relationship 
that ties can facilitate tend to be reconstituted, 
although not all interests stimulate reconstitu- 
tion. The structural model reveals that the 
interaction of CONSTRAINT and FINANCIAL 
TIE increases the likelihood of reconstitution, 
albeit only at the .10 level of statistical 
significance. Increasing the debt equity ratio of 
the nonfinancial partner to a financial tie by one 
standard deviation (.541) increases the probabil- 
ity that firms will reconstitute their connection 
by .189. It also reveals, however, that neither 
COMBINED SIZE, CONSTRAINT nor FINAN- 
CIAL TIE has a direct effect on reconstitution. 
Further, the reduced form model shows that the 
absence of direct effects for COMBINED SIZE, 
CONSTRAINT and FINANCIAL TIE in the 
structural model is not due to the mediating 
effects of interorganizational linkages. In fact, 
none of the organizational interest variables 


affect reconstitution in the reduced form model, 
which excludes terms for the number and types 
of interlocks composing connections and the 
existence of formal coordination between the 
firms they join. 

The results o7 both models suggest that 
nonfinancial constraint, whether of the compet- 
itive and interindustry or size-related variety, 
does not provide firms with a strong interest to 
interlock and does not motivate ties that 
facilitate extensiv2 linkages, even when it gives 
rise to ties involving a financial institution. The 
results of the s-ructural model suggest that 
financial constraint does provide firms with a 
strong interest ta interlock and does motivate 
ties that facilitate extensive linkages. The fact 
that the interaction effect of CONSTRAINT and 
FINANCIAL TIE was not greater in the reduced 
form than the structural model casts some doubt 
on the second part of this conclusion. Perhaps 
the type of extens.ve linkages that are associated 
with financial constraint and that lead to 
reconstitution are not measured well by our 
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three linkage indicators. Loan covenants that 
specify narrow limits within which a nonfinancial 
corporation can exercise discretion are more 
likely to lead to reconstitution than business 
service contracts that only designate a financial 
institution as a nonfinancial’s stock disburser. 
Our variables FORMAL COORDINATION, 
TIE INTENSITY, and TIE DIRECTIONALITY 
are more likely to be associated with the latter 
type of linkage than the former. Information 
about business service contracts is available in 
public sources while information about ioan 
covenants is not. Further, financials that exer- 
cise influence over nonfinancial corporations 
through the imposition of loan covenants may 
not need to initiate directional or multiple 
interlocks, because such covenants are legal 
documents enforced by the state. 

These results are consistent with the power 
structure approach which claims that financial 
constraint is qualitatively different than other 
types of constraint. They also refine the resource 
dependence approach’s explanation of ties 
motivated by nonfinancial or size-related con- 
straint. Resource dependence theorists do not 
specify the kinds of linkages that interlocks 
facilitate when they are initiated to cope with 
these types of constraint. They do, however, 
imply that such interlocks can facilitate tacit and 
even formal coordination. Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1978, p. 161) remark that interlocking is a 
strategy for ‘“‘exchanging information” and 
‘“‘developing interfirm commitments’’ and thus 
provides an opportunity for firms to develop ‘‘a 
stable collective structure of coordinated ac- 
tion.’’ Burt (1979, p. 418) makes the weaker 
claim that an interlock between two firms 
“‘give(s) each firm some effect on, or special 
knowledge of, decisions made by the other 
firm.’’ Our results suggest that ties motivated by 
nonfinancial and size-related constraint facilitate 
primarily information exchange. Ties that facil- 
itate only information exchange are least likely 
to be reconstituted, since they entail relatively 
few sunk costs. Firms connected by such ties 
can just as easily and effectively replace a 
broken interlock with another interlock to a new 
firm in the same industrial sector (e.g., financial 
v. nonfinancial, or heavy chemicals v. light 
machinery) or size class (large v. small) as their 
previous tie partner. This is consistent with 
recent interview studies which report that the 
directors of nonfinancial corporations are wary 
of interlocking with other nonfinancials with 
which their corporations contract. Such inter- 
locks may restrict a management’s discretion to 
terminate unfavorable buyer/supplier relation- 
ships and may appear as collusive to litigation- 
prone stockholders and public interest groups 
(Hirsch 1982; Useem 1983). 

The structural model also reveals that HQ 
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PROXIMITY has a positive effect on reconsti- 
tution. When firms are headquartered in the 
same city, the probability that their connection 
will be reconstituted is increased by .328. This 
suggests that ties connecting firms headquar- 
tered in the same city are motivated by strong 
class interests and facilitate extensive intraclass 
bonds. The reduced form model shows that HQ 
PROXIMITY has only a slightly greater effect 
on reconstitution (A P = .359) when FORMAL 
COORDINATION, TIE DIRECTIONALITY, 
and TIE INTENSITY —primarily indicators of 
interorganizational linkages—-are omitted. This 
suggests that the reconstitution of ties connect- 
ing firms headquartered in the same city is not 
due to their association with such linkages. 
Thus, these results are consistent with the 
intraclass approach claim that the directors of 
firms headquartered in the same city belong to 
the same local capitalist class segment. This 
common class position provides directors with 
both the interest and capacity to establish bonds 
with one another, but does not lead the firms 
they command to engage in interorganizational 
linkages—at least of the kind we measure.’ 
Finally, full structural model indicates that the 
interaction of FORMAL COORDINATION and 
HQ PROXIMITY decreases the likelihood of 
reconstitution, albeit only at the .10 level of 
statistical significance. When firms are headquar- 
tered in different cities, engaging in formal 
coordination increases the probability that a 
connection will be reconstituted by .461. When 
firms are headquartered in the same city, 
however, engaging in formal coordination 
increases the probability of reconstitution by 
only .090. This suggests that when two firms 
are headquartered in the same city, their 
directors frequently interact with one another in 
the context of a common culture, and that such 
normatively regulated interactions can substitute 
for interlocks as a mechanism to facilitate 
formal coordination between the firms they 
command. Thus, this result is consistent with 
our integration of the interorganizational and 


7 Some proponents of the interorganizational approach 
argue that the regionalization of the interlock network 
reflects the geographical clustering of resource exchanges 
(Allen 1978). We dc not elaborate this explanation, 
because most firms in the 19608 operated a sizeable 
proportion, if not the majority, of their plants outside the 
cities and even states in which they were headquartered 
(Friedland and Palmer 1983). We did, however, evaluate 
it by estimating a mcdel that included a term for the 
interaction between common headquarter location and 
constraint. If the interorganizational explanation of the 
regionalization of the interlock network is correct, 
common headquarter location should affect reconstitution 
only when, and to the extent that, firms constrain one 
another. No such effect was found. 
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intraclass perspectives. Geographically based 
class organization may substitute for organiza- 
tional boundary-spanning structures as means by 
which intercorporate coordination can be af- 
fected. 

This result also rules out alternative interpre- 
tations of two results that were discussed earlier. 
It is possible that connections between firms 
engaged in formal coordination tend to be 
reconstituted, not because interlocks facilitate 
formal coordination, but rather because formal 
coordination may increase social interaction 
between the directors of firms. Management of 
formal coordination may lead the directors of 
two firms to know and trust one another. This in 
turn may make the directors more likely to 
appoint one another to each others’ corporate 
boards when vacancies arise, as vacancies do 
when interlocks are accidentally broken. It is 
also possible that connections between firms 
headquartered in the same city tend to be 
reconstituted, not because the directors of the 
firms they connect are members of the same 
local capitalist class segment, but rather because 
they are more likely to be aware of one another 
and to be willing, given the costs of travel 
between cities, to serve on each others’ boards. 
If either (or both) of these alternative explana- 
tions were correct, we would expect no 
interaction effect or a positive interaction effect 
of formal coordination and headquarter proxim- 
ity on reconstitution. 


® On the one hand, consider the possibility that: 1) 
being headquartered in the same city causes two firms’ 
directors to be aware of one another and to be willing to 
serve on each others’ boards, or even causes them to 
become members of the same local capitalist class 
segment, but 2) being engaged in formal coordination 
only causes the level of social mteraction between the 
directors of two corporations to increase. In this case, 
firms engaged in formal coordination should, if anything, 
be more likely to reconstitute their ties when headquar- 
tered in the same city. Social interaction between 
directors that results from a linkage should not depress 
and might even increase the salience of the social 
interaction or common class segment membership that 
directors share as the result of commanding firms 
headquartered in the same city. It also might provide 
directors with information about the internal workings of 
each other’s organization, making service as an outside 
director easier. On the other hand, consider the 
possibility that: 1) interlocks are required for the 
facilitation of formal coordination, but 2) being headquar- 
tered in the same city only causes two firms’ directors to 
know one another and be willing to serve on each other’s 
board. In this case, lmked firms headquartered in the 
same city should not eschew reconstituting their ties, 
because social interaction that is not regulated by a strong 
normative framework should not serve as an adequate 
alternative to interlocking as a mechanism to facilitate 
formal coordination between firms. For a similar 
argument, see Granovetter (1985). 
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DISCUSSION 


Implications for Broken Ties Research 


Our study differs from previous studies of the 
reconstitution of disrupted ties in several 
important respects. Previous research assumed 
that ties will be reconstituted if they facilitate 
formal coordination and the more binding forms 
of informal coordination. Koenig et al. (1979) 
use the term ‘‘reciprocity,’’ Ornstein (1982) 
uses ‘‘alliances,’’ and Palmer (1983) uses ‘‘joint 
corporate planning’’ when referring to such 
relationships. In contrast, we assume that ties 
may be reconstituted for a number of reasons. 
Previous research focused primarily on estimat- 
ing the frequency. with which ties are reconsti- 
tuted (Koenig é al. 1979; Ornstein 1982; 
Palmer 1983) and secondarily on determining 
the causes of reconstitution (Ornstein 1982, 
1984; Palmer 19&3). We are interested only in 
the latter issue. Finally some previous studies 
analyze all disrupted ties (Ornstein 1982, 1984), 
while we analyze only accidentally disrupted 
ones.’ Still, comparison of our results with 
those of the two previous studies that have 
examined the determinants of reconstruction is 
instructive. 

Palmer (1983) and Ornstein (1982, 1984), 
who studied Canadian corporations, found, as 
we did, that connections which included direc- 
tional interlocks were more likely to be 
reconstituted. Ornstein (1984) also found, simi-. 
lar to us, that firms linked by stockholding 
agreements were more likely to reconstitute 
their connections, while large firms were not. 
However, contrary to our results, Palmer (1983) 
and Ornstein (1982, 1984) found that connec- 
tions composed of multiple interlocks were 
more likely to be reconstituted. Further, Ornstein 
(1984) found that connections in which one firm 
was a financial institution were more likely to be 
reconstituted, while firms headquartered in the 
same city were not. 

Ornstein (1984) may have found no effect of 
geographic proximity on reconstitution while we 
did, because the Canadian economy is more 
geographically centralized that the U.S. econ- 
omy. There are many more corporate headquar- 
ter centers in the U.S. than in Canada. As a 
result, the Canadian capitalist class may be less 
geographically differentiated. Ornstein (1984) 
may have found en effect of involvement of a 


? Further, because he examines all disrupted connec- 
tions, Ornstein (1982, 1984) allows connections to be 
reconstituted up to tw> years before as well as two years 
after they are disrupted. This takes into account the 
possibility that two fims may reinforce their connection 
in anticipation of a planned disruptive interlock break 
(e.g., a change in £n executive’s boundary spanning 
responsibilities). 
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financial institution on reconstitution while we 
did not, because he did not include a measure of 
financial dependence in his study. Involvement 
of a financial institution is, by definition, 
correlated with this measure, which we found 
affects reconstitution. Finally, Ornstein (1982, 
1984) and Palmer (1983) may have found that 
the number of interlocks connecting firms 
stimulates reconstitution, while we did not, 
because both authors did not measure the 
organizational and class interests that firms and 
their directors have in interlocking; in the case 
of the former, financial constraint, and in the 
case of the latter, both financial constraint and 
headquarter proximity. In our study, these 
factors are associated with both the number of 
interlocks composing a connection and the 
likelihood of reconstitution. 


Implications for Interlock Research in General 


The network of interlocking directorates among 
large corporations is reproduced over time and 
the factors regulating each stage in this 
reproduction process appear to be different. By 
conceptualizing only the initiation stage, theo- 
rists have overlooked how the social relations in 
which ties are embedded shape the interlock 
network. Foremost among these social relations 
are the interorganizational linkages and intraclass 
bonds that ties are hypothesized to facilitate. We 
found that firms engaged in formal coordination 
tend to reconstitute their ties. This result does 
not allow us to determine whether the initiation 
of ties leads to formal coordination or whether 
the reverse is the case. Our firms were already 
tied at the beginning of the study. However, it 
does suggest that interlocking is associated with 
formal coordination and may be necessary for its 
persistence. We also found that ties that include 
directional, although not multiple, interlocks 
tend to be reconstituted. This suggests that 
directional, but not multiple, interlock ties are 
more likely than others to connect firms engaged 
in information exchange and informal coordina- 
tion or to connect directors who maintain first- 
and second-order bonds with one another. All 
previous interlock research is based on the 
unsubstantiated assumption that the network is a 
reflection of actual relationships between corpo- 
rations and their directors. Further, research in 
the power structure tradition 1s based on the 
more restrictive assumption that interlocks 
sometimes facilitate even extensive linkages. 
Our study validates both assumptions. It also 
indicates that in the future, researchers should 
consider directionality but not the intensity of 
ties when using the interlock network as a 
reflection of the relationships between corpora- 
tions and their directors, once the interests that 
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these corporations and directors share have been 
taken into account. 

By examining only cross-sectional relation- 
ships between interlocking and its hypothesized 
determinants, past researchers have been unable 
to specify the stages in which these determinants 
operate. We found that while competitive, 
interindustry, and size-related constraint be- 
tween corporations and the common local 
capitalist class membership of directors have 
been associated with interlocking in past stud- 
ies, only financial interindustry constraint and 
common local capitalist class membership 
stimulate reconstitution. Perhaps all these orga- 
nizational and class interests cause corporations 
and their directors to initiate ties, but only 
financial interindustry constraint and common 
local capitalist class memberships provide cor- 
porations and their directors with a strong 
interest interlocking and lead to: ties that 
facilitate extensive linkages and bonds. This 
may help explain why Burt and his associates 
found that ties patterned as if to coopt 
nonfinancial constraints had only a small effect 
on industry profitability (Burt et al. 1980; Burt 
1983). 

Thus, we found support for both the 
interorganizational and intraclass perspectives 
on interlocking. We also found support for an 
integration of the two.'© Firms engaged in 
formal coordination and headquartered in the 
Same city were less likely to reconstitute their 
ties than those engaged in formal coordination 
and headquartered in different cities. This 
suggests that directors who maintain intraclass 
bonds with one another by virtue of their 
common residence in elite neighborhoods and 
membership in social clubs and public policy- 
making groups need not sit on one anothers’ 
boards in order to facilitate coordination be- 
tween the firms they command. Geographically- 
based class organization may substitute for 
organizational boundary-spanning structures. In 
the future, researchers should pay more atten- 
tion to the ways in which class structures, 
especially those rooted in geography, and 
organizational structures affect one another. 
Interdependence may cause firms to locate their 
headquarters near one another, because headquar- 
ter proximity allows the directors of firms to 
belong to the same local capitalist class 
segment. Intraclass bonds between directors, 
forged in neighborhoods, social clubs, or public 
policy-making groups, may enable the firms 
they command to create interlocks that facilitate 


10 Mizruchi (1984) and Bearden and Mintz (1986) 
have also explored the compatibility of what we call the 
interorganizational and intraclass perspective, but at a 
more general level. 
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linkages in order to reduce constraint. Alter- 
nately, intraclass bonds may directly facilitate 
such linkages. If so, past models of interlocking 
which ignore headquarter proximity and the 
social bonds it fosters may be misspecified. 
Interdependence may affect headquarter proxim- 
ity and both may affect interlocking. Further, 
there may be a negative interaction affect of 
interdependence and headquarter proximity on 
interlocking. Interdependent firms headquar- 
tered in different cities should interlock more 
frequently than those headquartered in the same 
city. This conjecture is consistent with a recent 
study by Galaskiewicz et al. (1985), which 
found no association between competitive and 
nonfinancial interindustry interdependence and 
interlocking among firms headquartered within 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area. 

In summary, these results provide support for 
the assertions which motivated our study. The 
determinants of the corporate interlock network 
appear to differ with respect to the stages in the 
tie reproduction process at which they operate. 
The social relations in which ties may become 
embedded and which they may facilitate seem to 
regulate the latter stages in this process—in 
particular, reconstitution. Finally, the 
interorganizational and intraclass perspectives 
provide compatible and possibly complementary 
explanations of interlocking. Researchers who 
do not use both the interorganizational and 
intraclass perspectives to analyze the process by 
which the network is reproduced over time may 
ignore or misinterpret important determinants of 
the network’s structure. Thus, ultimately our 
results suggest the need for an integrated 
processual theory and a dynamic analysis of the 
interlock network. Only then will we be able to 
fully comprehend the difference between tran- 
sient connections and the ties that bind. 
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Pluralists contend that the actual political power of business is much less than its 
potential power, because business is internally divided. An examination of the 
campaign contributions of corporate PACs in the 1980 Congressional elections shows 
that: (1) businesses did follow differing political strategies, with marked differences in 
their relative commitments to pragmatism and ideology, (2) At the level of particular 
races, however, business was usually highly unified, (3) The degree of unity actually 
found is greater than that which would be expected given the differing corporate 
strategies, implying the possibility that inter-corporate communication is used to 


reduce direct and open political conflict. 


The contention that business is politically 
divided is central to pluralism since study after 
study has shown that the general populace has 
relatively little input into decision making 
(Manley 1983). To remain viable, therefore, 
elite pluralism must demonstrate the elite is 
itself politically divided. Dahi has provided a 
clear formulation of the foundations of the 
pluralist argument: 

Suppose a set of individuals in a political 

system has the following property: there is a 

very high probability that if they agree on a 


key political alternative, and if they all act in 


some specified way, then that alternative will 
be chosen. We may say of such a group that it 
has a high potential for control . . . (But) a 
group may have a high potential for control 
and a low potential for unity. The actual 
political effectiveness of a group is a function 
of its potential for control and its potential for 
unity. Thus a group with relatively low 
potential for control but a high potential for 
unity may be more politically effective than a 
group with a high potential for control but a 
low potential for unity. (Dahl 1958, p. 465, 
his emphasis) 
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Business is potentially one of the most 
powerful actors in our society, but pluralists and 
corporate leaders contend that the actual politi- 
cal impact of bus:ness is substantially reduced 
by internal divisions (Malbin 1980a, p. 168; . 
Sabato 1984, p. 138). According to them, ‘‘it is 
difficult to speak cf a business point of view on 
most issues’’ because businesses are so diverse 
that if a policy helps one part of business it is 
likely to harm other parts. In fact, ‘business 
groups often conflict with each other as much as 
they do with their rivals in the labor, consumer, 
and environmentalist movements’’ (Ippolito and 
Walker 1980, p. 282). In opposition to this, 
elite theorists and (some) Marxists argue that 
business is politically unified, that only rarely is 
there open political conflict between elements of 
the business community.! 

This paper investigates the extent of business 
unity on electoral candidates using corporate 
Political Action Committee (PAC) donations to 
candidates for Congress in the 1980 elections as 
a data base. We examine two separate dimen- 
sions of business political behavior: (1) the 
differing strategies used by corporate PACs ‘and 


! Most Marxist analyses argue that business is 
politically unified, but some structuralists, and theorists 
influenced by structuralism, see business divided into 
class fractions with cpposing economic interests. The 
state is the factor of cohesion in a social formation; the 
state is needed to uniřy and impose order on capitalist 
class fractions that wculd otherwise be unable to attain 
unity. “Contradictions among the dominant classes and 
fractions . . . are precisely what makes it necessary for 
the unity of the bloc to be organized by the State” 
(Poulantzas 1978, p. 133). Divisions within the business 
community are seen z$ a crucial factor in a variety of 
left-wing analyses (Davis 1981, 1984; Ferguson 1983; 
Ferguson and Rogers 1981; Frieden 1980; Klare 1981). 
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(2) the extent to which business is divided in 
particular races. These analyses provide two 
perspectives on business political unity. In the 
final section we further investigate and attempt 
to reconcile these differing perspectives. 


CONTRASTING CORPORATE 
STRATEGIES 


There is widespread agreement among analysts 
of business campaign contributions that until 
recently most (though not all) business contribu- 
tions were ‘‘pragmatic,’’ intended to aid in 
getting access to powerful incumbents. Corpora- 
tions with this orientation support even liberal 
Democrats if those liberals are the chairs of 
powerful committees or sub-committees, and if 
they will be more willing to listen to those 
companies that contributed to their campaigns. 
Business as a whole may be worse off for the 
aid given to these liberal Democrats, but the 
particular company that contributed will have 
gained valuable access for itself, According to 
Arnold Rose, these contribution decisions ‘‘are 
purely ‘economic,’ and it is questionable 
whether most of the businessmen involved have 
any conscious conception of affecting public 
policy” (Rose, 1967, p. 101). 

Election finance analysts agree that such 
behavior was, and to a lesser extent still is, 
widespread, Edwin Epstein, a leading authority 
on business political contributions, notes that 
business PACs ‘‘demonstrated the clear propen- 
sity to be what management scientists term ‘risk 
averters’ rather than ‘risk takers,’ ’’ and there- 
fore ‘‘gave overwhelmingly to incumbents 
rather than to challengers” (Epstein 1979, p. 
175). Herbert E. Alexander, the dean of election 
finance scholars, notes that: 


To the consternation of Republicans and 
conservative groups in general, considerable 
business PAC money has gone to liberal 
Democratic senators and representatives who 
are chairmen or members of key legislative 
committees and some of whom also receive 
funds from labor PACs. Corporate executives 
who are in charge of disbursing money from 
business PACs are practical, and they under- 
stand the power of committee chairmen and 
other members of Congress with seniority on 
important committees. They know the utility 
of access and good will derived at least in part 
from financial support. (Alexander 1981, p. 
44). 


Jay Gould, late nineteenth-century robber baron 
and owner of the Erie Railroad, offered perhaps 
the most memorable characterization of this 
orientation: “‘In a Republican district I was a 
Republican; in a Democratic district, a Demo- 
crat; in a doubtful district I was doubtful; but I 
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was always for Erie’’ (quoted in Alexander 
1972, p. 157). 

Handler and Mulkern (1982) argue that while 
such an orientation was dominant until the late 
1970s, in the 1978 election an alternative 
orientation developed among a significant num- 
ber of business PACs. These companies self- 
consciously renounced the old orientation, and 
argued that business should give to ‘‘pro- 
business’’ candidates. Letters to this effect were 
circulated not only by Justin Dart, a khown 
conservative, but also by Donald Kendall, chair 
of both PepsiCo and the Business Roundtable 
(see also Malbin 1980b; Sabato 1984). These 
PACs gave their money to races in which there 
was a Significant political difference between 
the two candidates, and to elections which were 
close enough that additional money to the 
“‘pro-business’’ candidate had the potential to 
affect the election outcome. PACs with this 
Orientation are prepared to risk the displeasure 
of powerful incumbents, even if this hurts their 
own company. Officials of pragmatic PACs 
often defined success in terms of giving to 
winners; Officials of ideological PACs rejected 
such a notion and insisted on the need to take 
risks in order to change the character of 
Congress. The distinction Handler and Mulkern 
make between ‘‘pragmatic’’ and ‘‘ideological’’ 
PACs is very similar to Useem’s distinction 
between ‘‘company’’ and ‘‘classwide’’ rational- 
ity (Useem, 1982; 1983; 1984). Useem argues 
that some companies and business leaders think 
primarily in terms of what will benefit their 
own company, while the structural position of 
others leads them to consider what is in the best 
interests of the entire capitalist class. The 
pragmatic PAC officers interviewed by Handler 
and Mulkern spoke in terms of what was good 
for their own company; the ideological PAC 
officers specifically renounced such an orienta- 
tion and insisted on the need to do what was 
‘*pro-business,’’ best for business as a whole, 


even though they felt that doing so might 


impose costs on their own company. 


DATA 


Federal Election Commission data on corporate 
campaign contributions provide a basis for 
evaluating whether these opposed strategies do 
in fact exist. Election law changes in 1971, 
1974, and 1976, combined with the 1975 FEC 
ruling in the Sun-PAC case, legalized corporate 
PACs, tightened campaign finance disclosure 
laws, and produced a valid and reliable data 
base. (See Malbin 1980b; Rothenberg 1981; 
Sabato 1984.) 

These data allow us to characterize the 
political behavior of corporations themselves, 
not simply of individuals who are officers or 


> 
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directors of the corporation. Corporations may 
not legally contribute their own funds to 
candidates for federal office, but corporate 
political action committees (PACs) are legally 
affiliated to the corporation, and registered as 
such with the Federal Election Commission. 
The PACs solicit donations from managerial 
employees, and while donations must be 
voluntary, with limited exceptions corporate 
PAC donations to Congressional candidates may 
be treated as expressions of the corporation’s 
political goals. The corporation can use its own 
funds and resources to establish, administer, and 
operate the Political Action Committee. This not 
only means that the corporation provides free 
rent, stationery, postage, phones, and so on, but 
far more important that company employees 
may work on PAC business as part of their 
assigned corporate duties. Corporations have to 
be at least somewhat responsive to the wishes of 
the contributors to the Political Action Commit- 
tee (or else face reduced future donations), and 
some corporations allow contributors to earmark 
contributions for specific candidates, but these 
are quite minor factors in almost all cases. The 
key point is that the PAC is formally established 
by the action of the chief executive officer 
and/or the board of directors, and in all but a 
handful of cases, the Chief Executive Officer 
appoints the members of the PAC committee 
(Buchholz 1982; Handier and Mulkern 1982). 
There were 1,251 corporate PACs registered 
with the Federal Election Commission in 1980. 
Our analysis is restricted to the 243 PACs that 
made contributions of $25,000 or more. Collec- 
tively they accounted for 71 percent of all 
corporate PAC donations. In general, these 243 
PACs were associated with the largest corpora- 
tions: on average (mean) they had sales of seven 
billion dollars, assets of nine billion dollars, and 
more than eighty thousand employees. Median 
sales were over three billion dollars, and only 33 
of these corporations had sales or revenues of 
less than a billion dollars. They come from 
virtually all parts of the economy, though 
manufacturing is more heavily represented than 
the financial or service sectors.2 Our analysis 
includes the 888 major party candidates in the 
468 general election races, excluding both third 


2 Altogether there were 72 PACs from non- 
manufacturing companies (mostly from regulated indus- 
tries such as phones, airlines, gas and electric utilities, 
railroads, but also including retail and wholesale trade, 
etc.) and 171 PACs from manufacturing companies (with 
especially heavy concentrations from oil, aerospace, 
chemical and drug, steel and metal transformation, 
lumber and paper companies). Some corporations had 
more than one qualifyiing PAC, so there were only 224 
parent corporations. 
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party candidates and major party candidates who 
lost in the primaries.’ 

These data allow us to evaluate the existence 
and character of corporate political strategies.‘ 
Pragmatic and ideological behavior need to be 
defined independently, so that it is possible to 
be high (or low) on both; were the concepts 
defined as opposite ends of a single dimension 
then by definition there would be opposing 
corporate strategies. 

Pragmatism is defined in the literature as 
contributions to incumbents, since incumbents 
have power in Congress and are highly likely to 
be re-elected (Epstein 1979, 1980; Handler and 
Mulkern 1982; Sabato 1984). The aim of a 
pragmatic strategy is not to influence which 
candidate gets elected, but rather to influence 
Congressional members’ (especially powerful 
members’) willingness to do a company favors. 
The narrower and more company-specific the 
desired favor, and the more it fits within 
mainstream politics, the more likely it is that a 
member of Congress will be willing (and able) 
to grant it, since such limited actions are less 
likely to be subject to public scrutiny and hence 
are less likely to hurt the member’s relations 
with his or her constituents (Maitland and Park 
1985; Gais et al. 1984). Pragmatism in 
corporate giving is more than contributing to. 
incumbents, but that is the most important 
element. As the best single indicator of 


3 Third-party candidates were generally a relatively 
insignificant factor and substantially complicate the 
analysis for little added insight. Major party candidates 
who lost in the primary are excluded because it is 
difficult to make appropriate comparisons. 

“We recognize that electoral politics is not the only 
form of business political activity, nor is it even the most 
important. Moreover, the sums involved are relatively 
small: the amount needed to qualify for inclusion in our 
sample of the largest corporate PACs would not be 
enough to buy a thirty-second advertisement during the 
Super Bowl, and is a tiny fraction of the profits of a 
Fortune 500 corporation. 

Two responses can be made to these objections. 
First, these activities have an importance beyond the 
dollar sums involved, and absorb far more of the time 
and attention of top corporate leaders than would be 
predicted on the basis of the money alone. Second and 
more important, data on corporate PAC donations are 
here used as an indicator of corporate political activity. 
This is essentially the only area in which complete and 
systematic data are available on corporate political 
activity. Further research is needed to determine whether 
our findings also apply to other forms of business 
behavior, but in the absence of better information this is 


one useful way to begin analysis. 


5 Some other possible indicators include the average 
seniority of the people receiving contributions, propar- 
tion of money contributed to the chairs or ranking 
minority members of committees or sub-committees, and 
the extent of contributions to the members of the 
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‘*pragmatism’’ or ‘‘company rationality’ then, 
we employ a measure of the percent of money a 
corporation gave to incumbents, with a possible 
range from 0 (no money given to incumbents) to 
100 (all contributions went to incumbents). 

Our measure of ideological behavior is the 
extent to which a corporate PAC’s political 
behavior was similar to that of independent, 
non-connected PACs that exist solely to pro- 
mote a particular ideological perspective. There 
are a substantial number of conservative ideo- 
logical PACs, not connected to any corporation 
or trade association, whose only purpose is to 
promote their political perspective. The National 
Conservative PAC, the Congressional Club 
(allied with Jesse Helms), or the Americans for 
Constitutional Action are defined by their 
ideological purpose. If no corporations contrib- 
uted in ways similar to these explicitly ideolog- 
ical PACs it could plausibly be argued that this 
was an inappropriate measure of ideology for 
corporate behavior, that corporations have 
different concerns from these ideological PACs. 
However, if corporations are found to contribute 
in ways similar to these explicitly ideological 
PACs, that would be a clear indication of 
ideological behavior.® 

We used a set of thirteen such conservative 
ideological PACs,’ adapted from a study done 


committees most important to that company (though it is 
obviously difficult to determine exactly which commit- 
tees or sub-committees are most relevant to each 
company. 

6 It could be objected that many of the conservative 
ideological PACs are primarily concerned with social 
issues that are of little interest to corporations. Two 
responses may be made to this: (1) as indicated in the 
text, if corporations do not behave similarly to these 
conservative ideological PACs, one could plausibly argue 
that corporations are nonetheless ideological—but if 
corporations do contribute in ways similar to these 
conservative ideological PACs that is unequivocally an 
ideological position. (2) National Journal rates the voting 
records of members of Congress on three separate 
dimensions~—-economic, foreign policy/military, and so- 
cial issues. Our measure of the behavior of conservative 
ideological PACs actually correlates more highly with 
National Journal's rating of economic (.52) and foreign 
policy issues (.53) than it does with the ratings of social 
issue voting (.42). 

7 The thirteen conservative PACs were American 
Security Council Political Action Committee (ASCPAC), 
Americans for Constitutional Action (ACA), Business 
and Industry Political Action Committee (BIPAC), 
Citizens for the Republic (CFTR), Committee for 
Responsible Youth Politics (CRYP), Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress (CSFC), Conservative 
Victory Fund (CVF), Fund for a Conservative Majority 
(FCM), Gun Owners of America (GOA), Life Amend- 
ment Political Action Committee (LAPAC), National 
Conservative Political Action Committee (NCPAC), 
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by one of the PACs (Rothenberg 1981), and 
gave each candidate a score equal to the number 
of conservative PACs that had contributed to his 
or her campaign, minus the number who had 
given to their opponent’s campaign.’ This 
procedure means that potential scores range 
from +13 (all the conservative PACs contrib- 
uted to this candidate, and none to the opponent) 
to — 13 (all the conservative PACs gave to the 
Opponent, and none to this candidate), though 
actual scores ranged only from +10 to —10. 
Our procedure enables us to differentiate an 
extreme liberal such as George McGovern from 
a middle-of-the-road moderate, even though 
neither received contributions from conservative 
ideological PACs. These scores are sensible 
because ideological PACs were in fact contrib- 
uting against McGovern as much as they were 
giving for his opponent Abdnor. Note that this - 
procedure means that for every positive score 
there is also an equivalent negative score 
somewhere else in the data.” Scores on this 
variable are normally distributed. !° 

We summed up the aggregate behavior of 
each corporate PAC, and assigned it two scores, 
one for its ideological and one for its pragmatic 
behavior. Its pragmatic (or company rationality) 
score was the proportion of its money given to 
incumbents, potentially ranging from 0 to 100, 
with higher scores indicating more pragmatic 
behavior. Each corporation also received a score 
indicating more pragmatic behavior. Each cor- 
poration also received a score on the ideological 
(or classwide rationality) dimension equal to the 
weighted average conservatism rating of the 
candidates to which it had contributed. If a 
corporate PAC made only two donations, each 


Public Service Political Action Committee (PSPAC), the 
Congressional Club. 

8 There were very few cases where conservative PACs 
had given to both sides of a race; these were always races 
where their level of involvement was low. If each 
candidate, for example, received a donation from one 
conservative PAC, they would each be assigned a score 
of zero on this measure. This measure reflects the 
ideological significance of the race rather than the 
individual candidate. For example, an extreme liberal 
who was absolutely certain of re-election would probably 
receive little attention from conservative PACs because a 
donation could not change the outcome of the election. 

? If conservative ideological PACs gave to a candidate _ 
running unopposed there would be a positive score with 
no corresponding negative score, but conservative 
ideological PACs rarely do so, precisely because the 
money can’t have an impact on the ideological character 
of the Congress. Two unopposed candidates received 
donations from three conservative ideological PACs; 
none received more. 

10 The mean for our measure of political ideology is 
.033; the variance is 9.294; skewness .015; kurtosis 
2.317. 
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-of the same size, one to a candidate who 


received no donations from our list of 13 
conservative ideological PACs, and one to a 
candidate who received a score of 2, indicating 
that its average donation went to a candidate 
who received donations from 2 conservative 
ideological PACs. Since there is a negative 
candidate score for each positive candidate 
score, a corporation that gave without attention 
to ideology would, on the average, receive a 
score of 0. A score of 0 would indicate either 
that the corporate PAC avoided the’ races 
targetted by these conservative ideological 
PACs, or that it was as likely to donate to the 
liberal as to the conservative. The higher the 
positive score, the more conservative and 
ideological the corporate PAC’s donations.?! 

It is therefore possible for a corporation to be 
high on both dimensions (by giving to conserva- 
tive incubents), low on both dimensions (by 
giving to liberal challengers), high on pragmatic 
and low on ideological (by giving to incumbents 
but not particularly to conservatives), or low on 
pragmatic and high on ideological (by giving to 
conservative but not particularly to incumbents). 
If there really are two relatively separate groups 
within the corporate community, we would 
expect to find a substantial numbers of corpora- 
tions high on one dimension but low on the 
other, and relatively few corportions that are 
high (or low) on both dimensions. 

Figure 1 indicates that these are differing 
orientations, that there is a trade-off between a 
pragmatic (company rational) giving pattern and 
an ideological (classwide rational) one. The 
scattergram makes it clear that this is a strong 


relationship; the correlation of the raw scores is 


— .90, and all but nine corporations are within 
the ninety-five percent confidence intervals of 
the regression line.!2 Some corporate PACs 


!! Had any corporation consistently supported liberals 
(with an average donation to candidates with scores of 
—3 or lower) that would also have been an ideological 
position; in fact, none did so. 

12 A number of conservative PACs especially those 
associated with the New Right (NCPAC, CSFC), claim 
that they rarely contribute to incumbents because 
incumbents should be able to raise money on their own, 
and ideological PAC money should go to challengers. 
Were this true for the thirteen PACs used in constructing 
our measure, there would be a built-in negative 
correlation between our measures of ideology and 
incumbency. Whatever the policies of particular New 
Right PACs, over all there is no relationship between 
incumbency and our measure of ideology (r=.02, 
p=.32). 

An alternative measure of. ideological orientation is 
less adequate but confirms the high negative correlation. 
We can measure ideological orientation on the basis of a 
candidate’s voting record, with support for conservatives 
deemed an ideological position. [The Nasional Journal 
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primarily give to incumbents, and others 
primarily give to the same candidates favored by 
conservative ideological PACs; many corpora- 
tions pursue some mix of these two strategies. 
Fifty-two corporations could be labelled fairly 
unequivocally ideological: their average dona- 
tion went to candidates with conservatism 
ratings of 3.5 or h_gher, and less than 40 percent 
of their money went to incumbents. Since only 
124 of the 888 candidates had scores of +3 or 
higher, and only $4 had scores of +4 or higher, 
to achieve an average score of 3.5 or higher 
corporations must have concentrated their giving 
on the most conservative ten percent of the 
candidates. On the other hand, thirty-nine 
corporate PACs were clearly pragmatic: more 
than seventy-five percent of their money went to 
incumbents, and their average donation went to 
candidates with conservatism scores of .5 or 
less, that is, they did not favor conservatives. 

For example, consider the contrast between 
Coors Beer and McDonnell Douglas Aircraft. 
The average donetion from Coors went to a 
candidate who received donations from six 
conservative ideological PACs; only 4 percent 
of Coors money went to incumbents. McDon- 
nell Douglas gave 93 percent of its money to 
incumbents, and its average donation went to a 
candidate who hac received no donations from 
conservative ideological PACs. 

These are very different political strategies, 
and representatives of these two perspectives are 
often critical of each other. Based on their 
interviews with ccrporate PAC officials, Han- 
dler and Mulkern report that pragmatic PAC 
officials feel that ‘moderate Democrats are to 
be preferred to Republicans who are ‘to the right 
of Franco,’ ’’ and “‘decry business leaders like 
Justin Dart and organizations like BIPAC for 
their ‘hit list’ approach to politics,” worrying 
that their ‘‘excesses could bring public and 
congressional outrege down on all their heads. 


rankings, with 100 the most conservative and 0 the most 
liberal.] However, there is no way of getting a voting 
record score for candidates who never serve in Congress. 
Eliminating all challemgers would obviously make this 
particular problem meaningless; we therefore assigned 
scores to candidates wno never served: the mirror image. 
of the record of the person who did serve. This means 
that the distribution of “*‘ideology’’ scores is identical for 
incumbents and challengers; therefore there is again no 
inter-correlation between our ideology and pragmatism 
measures. (Obviously, however, the assigned scores are 
only useful as approximations; since this is a less valid 
measure of the ideological significance of a race we are 
introducing some noise into the system and this will tend 
to reduce the correlation.) Each corporation's ideology 
score is the weighted cverage of the conservatism score 
of the candidates to wh ch it contributed. With this as our 
measure of ideology there is still a negative correlation o 

— .75 between pragmatism and ideology. 
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Figure 1. Regression of Corporate Ideological Giving on Pragmatic Giving 
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Topping the pragmatic list of perceived ideolog- 
ical sins is the all-out offensive to change the 
composition of Congress.’’ Ideological PAC 
officials, for their part, feel that the pragmatic 
PACs are ‘‘ ‘locked into a selfish pursuit of 
access,’ even though such a policy redounds to 
the detriment of the business community... . 
‘The bastards are contributing to the enemies of 
business.’ ” (Handler and Mulkern 1982, pp. 
117, 101).}9 


'3 Handler and Mulkern (1982; see especially chapter 
5) provide a great deal of additional evidence that PAC 
officers are not only aware of these differing orientations 
but are frequently critical of the other approach. For 
example, they report that 32 percent of the pragmatic- 
PAC officers they interviewed ‘‘react adversely to what 
they perceive as efforts originating within the business 
community and from the Republican National Committee 
to influence corporate PACs to pursue a more unequivo- 
cally ideological trend in their campaign giving... 
They resent [Justin Dart’s] telling them that they are 
wrong in what they do, particularly so when he accuses 
them of undermining American business interests through 
support of antibusiness Democrates’’ (Handler and 
Mulkern 1982, p. 99). 

The use of the terms “pragmatic” and “ideologi- 
cal,” or ‘‘company’’ and ‘‘classwide rationality,” 
involves a complex set of issues. It is clear that the PAC 
officers themselves speak in such terms, and they clearly 
describe alternative strategies. However, it could also be 
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BUSINESS UNITY IN THE SYSTEM A 
A WHOLE ; 


From the point of view of corporate officials, 
therefore, it is clear that business is politically 


argued that the strategy here labelled ‘‘pragmatic’’ or 
‘company rational’’ is actually a self-consciously 
ideological strategy of a different sort, that this is the 
moderate, ‘‘corporate liberal’’ approach often associated 
with the largest corporations, those with a long-range 
perspective (Weinstein 1968; Collins 1981). Such a view 
is reinforced by the fact that pragmatic PAC officials 
criticized the ideological PACs specifically because their 
““excesses could bring public and congressional outrage 
down on all their heads’’ (Handler and Mulkern 1982, p. 
117), that is, that business should recognize the 
advantages of moderation in preserving the long-range 
interests of business. These issues are analyzed in much 
greater depth in our forthcoming paper specifically 
examining the differences between pragmatic and ideo- 
logical PACs, and attempting to explain these alternative 
orientations. The best existing study (Neustadtl 1986) 
indicates that few of the ecamonic and organizational 
factors proposed in the literature have much if any 
explanatory power. In general, differences of size, 
regional location, capital intensity, and multinational vs. 
domestic orientation can do little to explain which 
corporations will adopt pragmatic as opposed to ideolog- 
ical orientations. However, defense contractors and older 
regulated industries tend to be more pragmatic. See also 
Clawson et al. 1985. 
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divided. Corporations pursue opposing political 
strategies, they are aware of these differences, 
and at least some of them are self-consciously 
critical of the opposing orientation. However, 
the view of an individual corporate PAC does 
not address the issue of the system as a whole. 
For any given race, or for the set of all races, to 
what extent is business politically unified (or 
divided)? 

Over-all 64 percent of corporate PAC money 
went to Republicans and 36 percent to Democtats. 
Since 100 percent to 0 would be total unity, and 
a 50-50 split would be complete division, it ap- 
pears that business is much closer to total dis- 
unity than it is to total unity. This has been the 
conclusion of most analysts. For example, Michael 
Malbin of the American Enterprise Institute has 
argued that ‘‘if business acted as a monolith there 
might be more cause for concern’’ about their 
political contributions, but ‘‘to the extent that the 
groups are buying anything. . . they seem to be 
cancelling each other out’’ (1980a, p. 168, 175; 
see also Truman 1951, pp. 182-85, 253-56). 
Our findings in the previous section seem to sup- 
port this view. 

Conclusions based on these summary statis- 
tics, however, are subject to the ecological 
fallacy. It would be possible for business to be 
completely unified in every race if party 
affiliation were not the sole (or principal) factor 
in corporate political decisions. For example, 
southern Democrats and northern urban Demo- 
crats may be evaluated very differently by 
corporations. By turning to data at the level of 
the individual race we can examine the extent to 
which business exhibits unified behavior on 
behalf of one of two candidates. 

To determine the extent of business unity at 
the level of the individual race, we must again 
define business unity and division: 


unified business support —race in which one 
candidate received 
nine or more times 
as much as the other 
candidate. 
predominant business 
support —race in which one 
candidate received 
between two and 
nine times as much 
as the other candi- 
date. 
—race in which one 
candidate received no 
more than two times 
as much as the other 
candidate. !4 


business division 


14 Any division of a continuous variable into discrete 
categories obviously loses some information. Since we 
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By these criteria business is unified in almost 
three-quarters of all races (337 out of 461, or 
73.1 percent), with 90 percent or more of the 
corporate money donated to one of the two 
candidates.'5 Business gives predominant sup- 
port, from 67 to 90 percent of its money, to one 
of the two candidates in one race out of five (92 
of 461, or 20.0 percent).. Business is divided 
roughly equally (i.e., accepting a 2 to 1 
advantage as roughly equal) in only about one 
race in fifteen (32 out of 461, or 6.9 percent). 

These results indicate a high degree of 
business unity, in marked contrast to the results 
in the previous section. However, before these 
data on business unity can be accepted we must 
check that this apparent unity is meaningful, and 
not just an artifact of our method. Business 
might be ‘‘unified’’ in three out of four races 
simply because it made almost no donations to 
those races: by our criteria a single donation to a 
race automatically produces unity. Perhaps only 
a few races draw any significant amount of 
corporate PAC money, so that the 6.9 percent of 
races we classified as showing ‘‘business 
division’’ actually involve more than half of all 
corporate PAC dollars. 

Figure 2 shows that this is not the case. 
Corporations contributed roughly the same 
amounts to each of these three types of races.!¢ 
Business unity is real, not simply an artifact of 
relatively few donations going to most races. 


THE LOGIC OF BUSINESS 
POLITICAL CHOICE 


How are these apparently contradictory results 
possible? How can businesses follow differing . 


want to demonstrate business unity, we have intentionally 
chosen categories that are biased toward finding 
corporate political division. In fact, while our cut-off for 
classifying a race as showing corporate political unity 
was that one candidate had received nine times as much 
as the other, in nine out of ten of the races so classified 
one candidate had received at least nineteen times as 
much as the other. 

‘5 Busienss contributed to at least one side of 461 of 
the total of 468 races; the other 7 races received no 
corporate contributions. 

16 We compared the means in the amount given across 
the three types of races (unified, predominant, and 
divided). Although this difference was statistically 
significant, the degree of difference accounted for by the 
between group variation was less than three percent. 
Moreover, the variance in the predominant races was 
significantly higher than those in the unified and divided - 
races, primarily because of a small number of races 
which attracted large sums. The distribution in all three 
groups was right skewed. Therefore we converted the 
values to log base 10 and recomputed the analysis of 
variance. With the log values the difference was again 
statistically significant, but the degree i 
accounted for by the between group vgriationy wa’ o; 
one percent. Ea 
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THE LOGIC OF BUSINESS UNITY 


strategies, and yet rarely be in open conflict? 
‘The simplest theory of the logic of business 
unity is that we would expect business unity 
where pragmatic and ideological strategies lead 
to the same conclusion (i.e., a conservative 
incumbent running against a liberal challenger). 
Where the two factors pull in opposite direc- 
tions, where pragmatism leads to one conclusion 
and ideology to another (i.e., a liberal incum- 
bent running against a conservative challenger), 
we would expect business division. If one factor 
exercises a strong influence and the other has no 
pronounced effect (a pro-business candidate 
running for an open seat, for example; or a 
powerful middle-of-the-road incumbent running 
against a challenger with generally similar 
political views), we would again expect unity. 
Table 1 illustrates the possible combinations and 
the expected degree of unity.1” 

The same factors are relevant here as were 
used in the previous analysis, though they need 
to be operationalized at the level of the 
candidate and race rather than in terms of 
aggregate corporate behavior. To assess prag- 
matic orientation we can simply consider 
incumbency status. Supporting incumbents is 
the most pragmatic position, open seat races are 
neutral, and supporting challengers is contrary 
to the logic of pragmatism. We again measured 
the ideological character of candidates by the 
number of conservative ideological PACs that 
donated for or against them. Operationally, 


'7 Though there are obvious differences, our analysis 
here ig analogous to Berelson and Lazarsfeld’s concept of 
‘‘cross-pressures’’ (See Berelson et al. 1954, pp. 19-20. 
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candidates receivimg scores of +3 or higher 
were classified as conservatives, candidates 
receiving —3 or lower were classified as 
liberals, and races with candidates receiving 
scores of —2, —1, 0, +1, or +2 were 
classified ‘‘not ideologically significant.’’ 

Table 2 shows the proportion of corporate PAC 
dollars that went to each candidate broken down 
by the race’s incumbency and ideological char- 
acter. Every open seat was contested; had every 
incumbent also faced a challenger the table would 
involve mirror image scores: liberal incumbents 
who received 40 percent of the corporate money 
would be matched with conservative challengers 
who received 60 percent of the corporate money. 
The table approximates that, but minor devia- 
tions result from two facts. First, some imcumbents 
ran unopposed. Second, some races were classi- 
fied by the FEC a3 having two challengers, a 
result of a challenger having defeated an incum- 
bent in the primary. 

Open seat cancidates all had open seat 
opponents, and the average for them thus has to 
be 50 percent (however the money was divided 
between them), Incumbents received on average 
84.4 percent of the corporate contributions to 
their races, and challengers 19.3 percent.}8 


18 These scores add to more than 100 becasue of the 
two reasons noted in the text. For example, if an 
incumbent ran unopposed and received any corporate 
donations, he or she received 100 percent of the 
donations to that race. Since there was no opponent, no 
one received zero perceat, so the average for the race was 
100 percent, not 50 percent as it is for all races involving 
two candidates (however the money is divided between ` 
the two candidates). 


Table 1. How Corporate Political Strategies Affect Contributions 
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Table 2. Percent of Corporate PAC Dollars to Race Received by Candidates by Incumbency Status and Ideology of 
the Candidate 
All Candidates 
(N = 875) 
incumbents Chatlengers 
84.4% 19.3% 

Liberals No gniticatoe Conservatives Liberals Seco Conservatives 

40.0% 89.7% 97.2% 4.3% 13.0% - 83.9% 

(N = 51) (N = 314) (N = 45) (N = 47) (N = 280) (N = 47) 


Challengers 
50.0% 
N = 82 
No Ideological 
Liberals Significanca gervatives 
7.6% 50.0% 923% 
(N = 22) (N = 38) (N = 22) 


Incumbency obviously has a powerful effect: 
this pragmatic consideration leads these candi- 
dates to get four times as much as their 
challenger opponents. 

The next level of the breakdown shows that 
ideology is also very important. For open seat 
contests, in those races that conservative PACs 
considered of no ideological significance, each 
of the candidates got 50 percent of the corporate 
support. But in races pitting liberals against 
conservatives, the liberals received only 7.6 
percent of the money, and the conservatives 
received 92.4 percent. 

For conservative incumbents, ideology and 
pragmatism pulled in the same direction and 
they received 97.2 percent of the corporate 
money to their races. If the race had no special 
ideological significance then pragmatic consid- 
erations alone were enough to insure that the 
incumbent received almost 90 percent of the 
corporate money. For liberal incumbents, how- 
ever, it was a different story: ideology and 


pragmatism pulled in opposite directions, so 
liberal incumbents received only 40 percent of 
the corporate money donated to their races. The 
proportions to challengers are the approximate 
mirror images of these figures. 

Table 2 obviously indicates a strong relation- 
ship, with the proportion of corporate money 
going to a candidate significantly influenced by 
their scores on our measures of incumbency and 
ideology. The regression equation in Table 3 
analyzes the same basic relationship using the 
continuous form of all variables, and adding 
controls for political party and the total amount 
donated to a race: 


Y=B0 + BI(X1) + B2(X2) 
+ B3(X3) + B4(X4) 
+ B5(KX5) + E 


where: 
Y = the proportion of corporate PAC dol- 


Table 3. Regressions Percent of Corporate PAC Dollars Received (Demccrats in odd numbered House districts; 
Republicans in even numbered House Districts) (House races only) 


Variable 


Incumbent (dummy) 

Challenger (dummy) 

Number of conservative PACs supporting/opposing 
Republican (dummy) 

Total corporate PAC money contributed to race 

~ Constant 

Adjusted R Square 

Number of cases = 418 


Unstandardized Standardized Significance 
29.64 338 .000 
— 38.83 — 437 .000 
5.61 .344 .000 
5.87 .067 .047 
—0.00009 —.055 .046 
56.08 — 000 
684 000 
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lars contributed to this race received 
by this candidate 
- X1 = incumbency status 

X2 = challenger status 

X3 = the number of conservative PACs 
supporting the candidate 

X4 = party status 

X5 = the total dollar amount of corporate 
PAC money contributed to this race 


Incumbency, challenger, and party status are all 
dummy variables, The excluded groups are open 
seat candidates for incumbency and challenger 
status and Democratic candidates for party 
status. 

Since the dependent variable is the proportion 
of corporate PAC dollars received by each can- 
didate, strictly speaking it is not legitimate to run 
a regression on the entire set of candidates. Be- 
cause the amounts received by the two candi- 
dates in the race must always add to 100, includ- 
ing both candidates all races would mean that our 
observations would not be statistically indepen- 
dent. Therefore, we have run the regressions for 
only one candidate in each race. Ideally we should 
randomly select one candidate from. each race; 
we have come close to this by taking the Dem- 
ocratic candidate in odd numbered House dis- 
tricts and the Republican candidate in even num- 
bered House districts. As a check, we also ran 
the same regressions on the candidates omitted 
by the first selection procedure; all results re- 
mained virtually the same. 

The results in Table 3 show that these 
explanatory variables account for 68 percent of 
the variation in corporate campaign donations. 
All of the variables central to our analysis are 
strongly significant (p < .001); the variables 
introduced as controls are significant but have 
little substantive effect. Incumbency status is as 
important to corporate strategy as the literature 
on pragmatism suggests. However, ideology 
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plays as important a role as pragmatism for 
some corporations.19 

Corporate preferences in a given race, the 
extent of business unity or disunity, follow a 
clear and specifiable logic. Corporations have 
both pragmatic and ideological concerns. When 
these factors pull in the same direction, the 
outcome is clear; the outcome is almost equally 
clear if one factor exerts a strong pull and the 
other has no pronounced effect. Only when the 
two factors pull in opposite directions is there 
likely to be significant division. 


RECONCILING THESE TWO 
PERSPECTIVES ON BUSINESS UNITY 


The results are striking and somewhat paradox- 
ical. Corporations definitely follow different 
strategies, some clearly pragmatic, others un- 
equivocally ideological, and many some combi- 
nation of the two. Political divisions would be 
possible even if all corporate PACs followed a 
pragmatic (or ideological) pattern, but opposed 
pragmatic and ideological camps seem almost 
guaranteed to produce such divisions. 
Nonetheless, most of the time business is 
remarkably unified in electoral politics. Over 
all, 36 percent of corporate Political Action 
Committee money went to Democrats, and 64. 
percent to Republicans, but less than one race in 
15 was divided as equally as that. In order to get 
a perspective on this issue, Table 4 compares 
the degree of political unity found in corporate 
PAC contributions to the degree of political 
unity found in the electorate’s voting. The 


19 Tf the regressions are run using a different measure 
of ideology, the more conventional voting record instead 
of our measure, the number ‘of conservative PACs 
supporting/opposing, then the correlations are similar, 
though somewhat reduced (R? = .61). 


Table 4. The Distribution of Candidates by the Proportion of General Election Votes and Corporate PAC Monies 
Received: A Comparison of the Degree of Unity Among Voters and Corporate PACs (N= 888) 


The Proportion of Candidates Who Received 


This Proportion of the Voters Cumulative and PAC Money Cumulative 
Less than 10% 0.79% — 33.78% — 
11-20% 4.05% 4.84% 4.95% 38.74% 
21-30% 13.74% 18.58% 3.72% 42.45% 
31-40% 12.73% 31.31% 2.59% 45.05% 
41-45% 8.00% 39.30% 1.24% 46.28% 
46-30% 10.36% 49.66% 1.35% 47.64% 
51-55% 9.57% 59.23% 1.35% 48.99% 
56-60% 6.98% 66.22% 1.24% 50.23% 
61-70% 13.74% 79.95% 2.59% 52.82% 
71-80% 11.71% 91.67% 3.83% 56.64% 
81-90% 3.15% 94.82% 5,18% 61.82% 
91-100% 4.95% 99.77%* 38.18% 100.00% 


Source: Federal Election Commission, 1981. 


* Numbers do not add to 100% due to rounding errors. 
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electorate is much more divided than business. 
Only 44 candidates received the support of more 
than 90 percent of the electorate, but 339 
received more than 90 percent of the corporate 
contributions; 147 of the candidates were in 
races where the voters divided 40—60 or closer, 
but only 46 candidates were in races where 
business divided that evenly. It is clearly not 
correct to say that “business groups often 
conflict with each other as much as they do with 
their rivals in the labor, consumer, and 
environmentalist movements” (Ippolito and Walker 
1980, p. 282). 

Our results demonstrate that on the one hand 
corporations follow differing political strategies, 
but on the other hand only rarely does this lead 
to open division on a particular race. It could be 
argued that a substantial basis for division exists 
only when pragmatism and ideology are diamet- 
rically opposed; Table 2 indicates there were 
only about fifty such races; and this therefore 
provides an adequate explanation for the appar- 
ent difference between our two sets of findings. 

‘Alternatively, it could be argued that some 
further explanation is needed, that given the 
preferences of some corporations for incumbents 
and of others for conservatives, we would 
expect greater division, and the absence of such 
division indicates the need for further explana- 
tion. “a 

We suspect an additional factor is operating: 
communication among the parties, and a 
conscious effort to avoid open and direct 
political conflict. In Allen Whitt’s study of mass 
transit in California (1982, especially chapter 
four) he found such a pattern. One set of 
corporations stood to benefit from mass transit 
for a variety of reasons: increased central city 
land values, their participation in the construc- 
tion of the system, and/or improvements in their 
work force because of increased ease of access. 
Another set of corporations had a long-standing 
committment to, and involvement with, high- 
ways. 

The clearest example of business avoidance of 
direct conflict in Whitt’s study is the differing 
outcomes of Propostions 18 and 5, decided less 
than four years apart (November 1970; June 
1974). Both measures provided for the possibil- 
ity of diverting highway trust funds to mass 
transit. Business provided more than 98 percent 
of the $325,000 contributed against Proposition 
18, while total contributions from all sources in 
support of the measure were less than $20,000 
(Whitt 1982, p. 122). The measure was defeated 
54 percent to 46 percent. Proposition 5, 
considered three and a half years later, had been 
modified to meet the objections of the highway 
lobby, but had the same general aims as the 
earlier Proposition 18. Business gave more than 
99 percent of the money for Proposition 5, a 
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total of more than $200,000; total contributions 
against the measure were only $1,700 (Whitt 
1982, p. 132). The measure passed with 60 
percent of the vote. This dramatic reversal in 
business campaign contributions involved few 
direct reversals by individual companies. Rather, 
in each case only one part of the business 
community mobilized. The highway lobby 
contributed heavily against Proposition 18, 
while the companies that at other times 
supported mass transit simply remained 
uninvolved; for Proposition 5, the highway 
lobby failed to mobilize, while the companies 
supporting mass transit gave substantial amounts. 

We need some way to determine if a similar 
process could be operating in our data. Given 
what we know about the ideology and incum- 
bency strategies of corporations, how many 
races would we expect to be contested? If the 
number of races where we would expect 
business division is greater than the number of 
races in which business was actually divided, 
this would suggest that other forces were 
operating to restrict the degree to which 
corporations directly contest each other, and 
would constitute a more general example of the 
process Whitt demonstrated for California mass 
transit. 

In order to determine whether the expected 
matched the actual, we conducted a simulation. 
In the simulation we took the actual characteris- 
tics of each corporation’s donations and matched 
them exactly in several ways. We divided the 
candidates into 42 groups—-21 levels of ideol- 
ogy (— 10 to + 10, including 0) by two levels of 
incumbency. The simulation took the first 
donation made by the first corporation, $2,000 
from Union Oil to Jeremiah Denton of Albama. 
The computer determined the characteristics of 
the candidate to which this contribution was 
made--a non-incumbent with a score of +9 on 
our measure of ideology—and made another 
donation of exactly the same dollar amount, 
attributed to the same corporation (Union Oil). 
But the simulated donation did not necessarily 
go to the same candidate as the actual donation. 
Rather, the computer considered all the candi- 
dates with the specified characteristics (non- 
incumbents with scores of +9 on our measure 
of ideology), randomly selected one of these ` 
candidates to receive the donation, and wrote 
the case out to a new file. Then the computer 
took the second donation made, $500 from 
Union Oil to William Dickinson of Alabama, 
determined the characteristics of that candidate, 
and again made a donation of the same dollar 
amount to a randomly selected candidate with 
the same scores on our measures of incumbency 
and ideology. 

The simulated data sets thus duplicate the 
actual data set in several ways. Each contains 
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20,775 donations, and corporations followed the 
same strategies regarding incumbency and 
ideology in the simulated as in the actual data 
set: they made the same number of donations, of 
the same dollar amount per donation, to 
candidates of the same characteristics. We know 
from the regression reported in Table 3 that 68 
percent of the variance in the proportion of 
corporate PAC donations to a race is explained 
by incumbency and ideology. The simulation in 
effect takes the 32 percent of the variance that 
remains unexplained, and examines what would 
happen if corporate donations were random after 
taking account of the constraints of incumbency 
and ideology strategies. If this were the case, 
would corporations be more unified or lesss 
unified than in the actual data? Is the expected 
data significantly different from the actual data 
in the degree of business unity/division? 

Table 5 compares the degree of business unity 
in the actual data set with that found in five 
simulated data sets. After the computer gener- 
ated simulated data sets with 20,775 hypothetical 
cases, we analyzed those cases in exactly the 
same way as we had done with the actual data, 
aggregating to the level of the candidate and the 
race, and determining the proportion of corpo- 
rate PAC contributions received by each of the 
two candidates in the race. In the actual data, 
business was divided in only 32 races, 6.9 per- 
cent of all races. In the five simulated data sets, 
business was divided in from’52 to 67 races, 
from 11.2 to 14.5 percent of all races. That is, 
business was politically divided in from 62 per- 
cent to 109 percent more races than in the actual 
data. There was also a less pronounced increase 
in the number of races where business gave pre- 
dominant (but not unified) support to one of the 
two candidates, with concomitant decreases in 


Table 5. Degree of Business Unity in Actual Versus 


Simulated Data f 
Relatively 

Unified* Unified Divided Total 
Actual 73.4 19.7 6.9 100% 
Simulation Avg. 62.9 23.76 13.34 100% 

Standard Dev. (0.71) (0.97) (1.15) 
Simulation Í 63.30 25.50 11.20 100% 
Simulation 2 62.90 23.10 14.00 100% 
Simulation 3 62.20 23.30 14.50 100% 
Simulation 4 64.00 22.80 13.20 100% 
Simulation 5 62.10 24.10 13.80 100% 
* Unified = a race where one candidate received 


at least 9 times the amount their op- 
ponent received 
Predominant = a race where one candidate received 
between 2 and 9 times the amount 
their opponent received 
= a race where one candidate received 
no more than 2 times the amount 
their opponent received. 


Divided 
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the proportion of races where business was uni- 
fied. In the actual data, business was unified on 
73.4 percent of al races; in the simulated data, 
from 62.1 to 64.0 percent of all races, a decrease 
of 12.8 to 15.4 pe-cent. This increase in business 
division 1s fairly remarkable given the number of 
constraints placed on the simulated data. 

This simulation. thus indicates that the two sets 
of findings reported in this paper—business di- 
vision viewed from the perspective of a corpo- 
ration and business unity viewed from the the 
system as a whole—are not simply the result of 
different vantage Joints from which to view the 
situation. Some further explanation is needed; 
some additional factor must be operating. 

At least part of the explanation for the 
difference in the degree of business unity found 
in our actual and simulated data is the factor 
identified by Allea Whitt: explicit avoidance of 
conflict with other key elements of the business 
community. To see this we must examine 
separately the bekavior of the most ideological 
and the most pragmatic corporations. The 
pragmatic group consisted of those 39 corpora- 
tions who gave more than 75 percent of their 
money to incumbents and had an over-all 
ideology score of +.5 or lower (the lower right 
corner of Figure 1). The ideological group was 
the 52 corporate PACs that gave 40 percent or 
less of their money to incumbents and had 
over-all ideology scores of 3.5 or higher (the 
upper left corner of Figure 1). 

Analysis of these two groups demonstrates 
that the donations by each are related to the 
behavior of the other group. If pragmatic 
corporations are unified on a race, ideological . 
corporations will contribute substantially less to 
that race than to a race where pragmatic 
corporations are divided. In races where the 
pragmatic corpora-ions were unified, ideological 
corporations gave an average of $4,051 per race; 
in races where the pragmatic corporations were 
divided, the ideologicals gave an average of 
$18,375 or more than four times as much, The 
amount donated by the 52 highly ideological 
corporations correlates .45 with the degree of 
unity among pragratic corporations (p < .001). 
A similar though weaker relationship holds for 
giving by the 39 pragmatic corporations: in 
races where the ideological corporations were 
unified, the pragmatics contributed an average 
of $3,999; in races where the ideological 
corporations weres themselves divided, the 
pragmatics contributed an average of $9,062, or 
more than twice a3 much. Giving by pragmatic 
corporations corre_ates .18 (p < .001) with the 
degree of unity among ideological corporations. 

By themselves these data cannot establish 
whether. there is a causal relationship here, 
whether ideological (pragmatic) corporations 
avoid races because they are aware that 
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pragmatic (ideological) corporations care about 
that race. An argument could plausibly be made 
that the two groups of corporations actually pay 
no attention to each other’s behavior, with the 
correlation in their contribution patterns simply 
a result of both responding to the same set of 
factors. Pragmatic corporations divide on whether 
or not to contribute to George McGovern 
because he is such an extreme liberal; for the 
same reason ideological corporations increase 
their contributions. Ideological corporations 
divide on whether or not to oppose Jim Wright 
or Al Ullman because they are such powerful 
(and moderate) incumbents; for the same 
reason, pragmatics give larger amounts. 

Clearly this explains part of the relationship, 
but we feel that equally significant is the 
systematic and self-conscious avoidance of races 
important to other parts of business. As Sabato 
notes: “Whether or not the PACs ‘run in packs’ 
in selecting candidates, they certainly share 
information freely with one another and use 
regular, organized meetings as well as informal 
consultations to do so” (1984, p. 44; see also 
Budde 1980). Business PAC officials attend the 
same candidate fundraisers; talk to the same 
pollsters, political consultants, and party offi- 
cials; and use all the normal channels of 
business integration and communication —inter- 
locking directorates, business associations, and 
policy groups such as the Business Roundtable. 
For example, the Business Industry Political 
Action Committee (BIPAC) “has held monthly 
briefings during election seasons since 1972 for 
100-125 PAC managers, in Washington and in 
roadshows around the country. In election years 
BIPAC also operates a recorded telephone 
service called DIAL that plays daily updates on 
key congressional races” (Sabato 1984, p: 47). 
In the 1978 election Donald Kendall, at the time 
chief executive officer of PepsiCo and chair of 
the Business Roundtable, circulated a letter with 
an accompanying analysis by Clark MacGregor 
of United Technologies, calling on businesses to 
give less to the enemies of business and more to 
pro-business candidates; a similar though stron- 
ger letter was written by Justin Dart (Handler 
and Mulkern 1982; Malbin 1980b). There is 
ample evidence that business PAC officials 
communicate with each other about the races; 
our data demonstrate that the outcome is 
avoidance of conflict; while this is not sufficient 
to establish a causal argument, such a conclu- 
sion is Clearly compatible with existing evidence 
and appears plausible. 


CONCLUSION 


Pluralists argue that business is politically 
divided, and that this division greatly reduces 
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the political impact of business as a whole. They 
agree that if business were politically unified it 
would have tremendous power, but claim that 
business’s actual power is much less than its 
potential power, because on any given issue one 
part of the business community opposes an- 
other. Our study of corporate Political Action 
Committee contributions to Congressional can- 
didates in the 1980 election supports one of the 
central contentions of pluralism—that busi- 
nesses pursue differing political strategies and 
goals—but places this observation in a context 
which nullifies the conclusion that pluralists 
draw from this observation. 

Corporate PACs did follow different political 
strategies, as pluralism would argue. Some 
PACs were strongly ideological, others strongly 
pragmatic. However, this did not result in many 
direct political confrontations. Over all, 64 
percent of corporate PAC donations went to 
Republicans and 36 percent to Democrats, but 
examining behavior on a race by race basis only 
one race in fifteen was divided as equally as 
that. In approximately three-quarters of all 
races, one of the two candidates received at least 
nine times as much as the other—a clear 
indication of business unity on those races, 

A computer simulation demonstrates that busi- 
ness is politically divided much less often than 
would be expected given the differing political 
strategies in the business community. Some ad- 
ditional factor must be operating. Evidence in- 
dicates that pragmatic corporations tend to re- 
duce their giving to races where ideological 
corporations are unified in support of a candi- 
date, and ideological corporations tend to do the 
same when pragmatic corporations are unified. 
This implies the possibility that corporations self- 
consciously avoid open political conflict. 

Such a result should not be surprising. 
Domhoff (1978) and others have demonstrated 
the mechanisms by which business resolves 
conflict outside of the normal political process. 
Mintz and Schwartz (1985) and Useem (1984) 
have shown that business has a variety of 
mechanisms by which to develop and enforce 
unity on the business community. Once a 
relatively unified business position has devel- 
oped, it is no longer “pragmatic” for a 
corporation to oppose the rest of business, for 
the sanctions available to a unified business 
community are at least as great as those 
available to members of Congress. Whitt reports 
the experience of a member of the steering 
committee in support of mass transit, when he 
solicited assistance from business leaders who 
had previously supported mass transit: “People 
said they would check with their associates 
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before making a contribution” (Whitt 1982, p. 
116). 
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This paper critically evaluates the theory of patronage and professional social’ 
movement organizations (SMOs) advanced by McCarthy and Za!d (1973, 1975, 1977) 
and the social control theory advanced by their critics (McAdam, 1982; Wilson, 1983; 
Haines 1984a, 1984b) in interpreting the development of black insurgency. Drawing 
on time-series analysis of the patronage of private foundations, structural facilitators, 
and the changing goals, organization and forms of black insurgency between 
1953-1980, we find support for the social control theory insofar as: 1) the black 
movement was an indigenous challenge with professional SMOs playing a secondary 
role; 2) elite patronage was reactive and directed at moderate classical SMOs and 
professional SMOs; 3) this patronage professionalized the movement, strengthening the 
staff in classical SMOs and creating new professional SMQs; and 4) these processes 
did not generate movement growth and may have accelerated movement decay. Yet, 
contrary to the social control theory, we also found that: 1) movement decay had 
multiple sources, professionalization being secondary to partial success and strategic 
problems; and 2) professionalization may have weakened the challenge but did not 
transform movement goals or tactics. ‘‘Channeling’’ may be a more apt metaphor than 
“‘control’’ for analyzing the effects of patronage and professionalization on social 


movement development. 


Resource mobilization theory has rejuvenated 
the study of social movements, providing new 
insights into their emergence, organization and 
outcomes. In their provocative formulation, 
McCarthy and Zald (1973, 1975, 1977) argued 
that the general upsurge of social protest during 
the 1960s and early 1970s was due to the rise of 
a new form of social movement organization: 
the professional social movement organization. 
In contrast with ‘‘classical’’ or mass-based 
SMOs, professional SMOs had outside leaders, 
full-time paid staff, non-existent or ‘‘paper’’ 
memberships, mobilized their resources from 
external or ‘‘conscience”’’ constituencies, and 
attempted to ‘‘speak for” rather than mobilize 
direct beneficiaries. Almost immediately this 
interpretation of the new social movements 
came under attack. Critics argued that external 
support and the new professional SMOs were 
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derivative, stemming from the mobilization of 
classical or indigenous movements and elite 
attempts to control the turbulence of these 
challenges (Perrow 1979; McAdam 1982; 
Wilson 1983; Jenkins 1983). Others argued 
that patronage professionalized the SMOs and 
channeled them toward moderate goals and 
institutionalized tactics, diffusing the possibili- 
ties of radical dissent (Piven and Cloward 1977; 
Helfgot 1981; McAdam 1982; Haines 1984a, 
1984b; Marger 1984). Yet others were gener- 
ally supportive of the McCarthy-Zald theory. 
Some argued that disorganized powerless groups, 
such as consumers, the general public, the poor 
and children, would otherwise be ted 
(Lipsky 1971; Bailis 1974; Berry 1977; 
Vogel 1978; Mitchell 1985). Others pointed to 
the technical functions of professional SMOs in 
legal advocacy and policy research (Carden 
1977; Gelb and Palley 1982). And, most 
Significant, several argued that favorable elite 
intervention was essential for social movement 
success, providing the legitimacy and leverage 
for critical victories (Jenkins and Perrow 1977; 
Aveni 1978; Barkan 1984). 

This discussion remains inconclusive. The 
critics (McAdam 1982; Haines 1984a, 1984b) 
have focused largely on the origins and impact 
of elite patronage, missing the central concern in 
the McCarthy-Zald theory: the rise and impact 
of the professional SMOs. Nor have these critics 
distinguished between two versions of the social 
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control thesis: control as the intention of patrons 
vs. control as the consequence of patronage. 
Meanwhile, the students of the professional 
SMOs (Berry 1977; Vogel 1978; Pertchuk 
1982) have largely ignored the social control 
argument. And, while we have rich case studies 
of organizational transformation (Helfgot 1981; 
Marger 1984), no one has assessed the impact 
of professionalization on an entire social move- 
ment. There are also methodological problems. 
No one has fully tapped the complex range of 
motives and interests that enter into patronage 
for social movements. And most of these studies 
have not dealt with temporal processes, relying 
instead on cross-sectional data. 

We attempt to fill these gaps by offering a 
systematic analysis of the role of elite patronage 
and professional SMOs in the rise and develop- 
ment of the black movement. In making this 
application, we assume that the McCarthy-Zald 
theory should encompass post-WW H black 
insurgency. Unfortunately, McCarthy and Zald 
never clearly specified the particular movements 
to which their theory applied, asserting simply 
that: ‘“The professional social movement is the 
common form of recent social movements’’ 
(1973, p. 20, emphasis added). Although it is 
possible that the black movement was atypical 
of the 1960s/70s movements, it spawned a wide 
range of movement activity and probably was 
the most successful challenge of the stormy 
sixties. Any theory purporting to provide a 
general interpretation of the social movements 
of the 1960s/70s should be able to interpret the 
central movement of this period. 


ELITE PATRONAGE AND THE THEORY 
OF PROFESSIONAL SMOS 


The crux of McCarthy and Zald’s theory is the 
contrast between ‘‘classical’’ or indigenous 
SMOs mobilizing resources from direct benefi- 
ciaries, and professional SMOs ‘‘which direct 
resource appeals primarily toward conscience 
adherents and utilize few constituents for 
organizational labor” (McCarthy and Zald 
1977, p. 1223). Classical SMOs depend largely 
on the volunteer labor of direct beneficiaries; 
professional SMOs, on cadre activities sup- 
ported by outside donations. 

Drawing on entrepreneurial theories of orga- 
nizational formation (Olson 1965; Salisbury 
1969) and Moynihan’s (1969) thesis of a 


! We use McCarthy and Zald’s inclusive definition of 
a social movement as ‘‘a set of opinions and beliefs in a 
population which represents preferences for changing 
some clement of the social structure and/or reward 
distribution of a society’’ (1977, pp. 1217-18). SMQOs, 
then, are formal organizations attempting to realize these 
goals. 
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“‘professionalizacion of reform,’’ McCarthy and 
Zald advanced cn entrepreneurial/structural fa- 
cilitation interpretation of the rise of this new 
form of SMO. Professional SMOs emerged 
because of an expanding supply of resources, 
chiefly political sntrepreneurs and discretionary 
resources. The growth of the welfare state 
created favorable niches for a growing cadre of 
critical intellectrals advocating the extension of 
social welfare programs for the poor and 
excluded. Professionalization and the expansion 
of higher education created a growing pool of 
transitory activists with discretionary time- 
schedules and income. Economic affluence 
provided social welfare organizations such as 
foundations, universities, churches and govern- 
ment agencies with discretionary resources to 
invest in profess:onal SMOs. A permeable mass 
media and new mobilization techniques such as 
direct-mail fundraising and grassroots lobbying 
gave these entrepreneurs new tools to publicize 
ideal-real gaps and mobilize otherwise dispersed 
sympathizers. 

Although aware that support for professional 
SMOs might ‘‘diffus(e) the radical possibilities 
of dissent . . . by applying large amounts of 
resources in ameliorative directions” 
(1973, p. 26), McCarthy and Zald’s general 
emphasis upon resources implied that profes- 
sional SMOs would contribute to social move- 
ment development. Although issue-attention 
cycles might create instability for specific 
SMOs, the professional SMOs would flourish as 
long as the structural supply of entrepreneurs 
and discretionary resources persisted. 

The McCarthy-Zald theory, then, rested on 
five major propositions. (1) The historical tend 
is towards the dcminance of professional SMOs. 
The new social movements of the 1960s/70s 
were centered around professional SMOs which, 
in turn, were the major actors behind the general 
wave of social protests. (2) The primary motive 
or interest behind the patronage of outsiders was 
that of ‘‘conscience’’ or philanthropic concern 
about the plight of the deprived. Direct or 
particularistic irterests such as social control 
were not primary concerns. (3) Patronage 
contributed to social movement development, 
launching new professional SMOs and furnish- 
ing technical resources. (4) This ‘‘bureaucratiza- 
tion of social discontent’’ stemmed from 
facilitative structural trends (the growth of the 
welfare state, -professionalization, accessible 
mass media and increasing discretionary re- 
sources) and the efforts of the new political 
entrepreneurs. (£) The professional SMOs had a 
net beneficial impact on social movement 
development, performing critical technical func- 


tions and insuring the ‘‘representation of the 


nted.”’ 
Each of these theses has come under critical 
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challenge (see Table 1). The major controversy 
has centered on the trend argument. The critics 
argued that the new social movements were 
indigenous challenges organized around classi- 
cal SMOs. Morris (1981, 1984) and McAdam 
(1982) argued that the civil rights movement 
was launched by indigenous leadership and 
primarily mobilized the southern black commu- 
nity. Jenkins (1983; forthcoming) generalized 
the argument to the entire wave of new 
movements. Although professional SMOs like 
the NAACP-Legal Defense Fund and the 
Environmental Defense Fund did become more 
prominent, these SMOs were neither central 
initiators nor the major organizational vehicles 
for the challenges. While professional cadres 
supported by patrons were critical in initiating 
the student and women’s movements, they 
quickly turned towards indigenous organizing 
(Sale 1973; Carden 1974; Freeman 1975). 
Several professional SMOs were also created in 
later stages of movement development as 
specialized staff auxiliaries of classical SMOs 
(Costain 1981; Kieidman 1984). In fact, the 
strongest case for the initiatory role of profes- 
sional SMOs has been in movements pursuing 
collective goods for the general public lacking a 
natural community basis for mobilization, such 
as consumer rights and environmental protection 
(in which, strictly speaking, there is no 
conscience constituency; all citizens are purport- 
edly direct beneficiaries), and challenges advanc- 
ing the interests of the most disorganized and 
deprived groups (e.g. the Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty and the Children’s Defense 
Fund). 

The second point of contention has been the 
interests behind social movement patronage, 
especially that of elites. McCarthy and Zald 
borrowed on Harrington’s (1968) portrait of the 
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white liberal sympathizers of the civil rights 
movement and Lipsky’s (1971) theory of protest 
to argue that patronage stemmed from universal- 
istic public-regarding values or ‘‘conscience’’ 
pricked by images of social injustice. Con- 
science constituents were outsiders or third 
parties who ‘‘did not stand to benefit directly 
from (the movement’s) success” (McCarthy and 
Zald 1977, p. 1222). In contrast, McAdam 
argued that social control was the paramount 
consideration for external support: ‘‘elite irivolve- 
ment would seem to occur only as a response to 
the threat posed by the generation of a 
mass-based social movement’’ (1982, p. 26). In 
support of this contention, the critics could point 
to notable cases, such as the Kennedy 
administration’s solicitation of foundation spon- 
sorship for the voter registration campaigns 
(Meier and Rudwick 1973, pp. 172~76), which 
was explicitly aimed at channeling disruptive 
‘direct actions’’ into more institutionalized 
actions. 

Inferring the interests behind patronage is, 
however, hazardous. Since most patronage is 
probably reactive to movement actions, we 
cannot rely (as McAdam [1982] did) solely on 
its timing. At the same time, open declarations 
of intent, typically framed in philanthropic 
terms, are inherently suspect. Haines’ (1984a, 
1984b) solution was to analyze the types of 
patrons and the goals of sponsored organiza- 
tions, showing that elite patrons (private 
foundations and government agencies) sup- 
ported the moderate civil right organizations in 
response to the ‘“‘radical flank’’ threat of the 
militants, while non-elites (churches, unions and 
small individual donors) spread their support 
evenly. Yet Haines did not specifically single 
out the professional SMOs for analysis. Nor did 
he provide direct evidence on the motives of 


Table 1. Main Theses on Patronage and Professional SMOs 


Dimensions McCarthy & Zald Their Critics 
1. The modal organization of the Professional SMOs Indigenous movements w/classical 
1960s/70s movements: SMOs 
2. The sources of patronage: Conscience and discretionary Social control 
resources 
3. The impact of patronage: Promotion of social movement Professionalization and channeling 
growth towards moderate goals & institu- 
tional tactics 
4. Sources of the emergence of Structural facilitation Political instability created by 
professional SMOs: Entrepreneurship indigenous movements 
a, radicalization 
b. unruliness 
5. The impact of professional SMOs Favorable: Unfavorable: 
a. technical functions a. moderate goals 


b. represent the unrepresented 
c, movement growth 


b. institutional tactics 
c. movement decay 


rn 
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patrons. Although we rely primarily upon the 
same method here, namely, the timing and 


distribution of patronage, it is important to 
recognize the indirect nature of this evidence as 
a basis for imputing motives. In line with this 
social control argument, we would expect the 
primary recipients of elite patronage to be 
professional SMOs, with secondary support 
going to classical SMOs with moderate goals 
and institutionalized tactics. If elites are prima- 
rily concerned with social control, this patron- 
age should be stimulated by rapid growth in 
unruliness and radical demands. Finally, we 
should also entertain the possibility that patrons 
have multiple or complex interests. The Kennedy 
administration’s interventions on behalf of the 
civil rights movement were rooted in at least 
two concerns: controlling volatile protests, and 
securing black votes. Non-elite concerns have 
been even more complex. Jewish support for the 
civil rights movement reflected both universalis- 
tic concerns about civil liberties and particular- 
istic concerns about racial discrimination (Pmckney 
1968; Marx and Useem 1971). The United Auto 
Worker Union’s sponsored civil rights activists, 
SDS and the National Organization for Women 
out of the staff's ideological commitments as 
well as a political stake in the left-labor political 
coalition. 

How has elite patronage shaped social move- 
ment development? Although McCarthy and 
Zald recognized the possibility of social control 
effects, their general emphasis on resources is 
suggested. The critics have raised three major 
points. First, patronage may be detrimental to 
the indigenous mobilization of classical SMOs. 
McAdam (1982, pp. 167-68) argued that elite 
support for the civil rights movement diverted 
leaders from indigenous organizing and exacer- 
bated inter-organizational rivalries, thereby pro- 
moting movement decay (see also Marger 
1985). Second, elites will restructure profes- 
sional SMOs that become embroiled in protest. 


‘Helfgot’s (1981) analysis of the Mobilization for 


Youth Project on New York’s Lower East Side 
and Rose’s (1976) assessment of the Commu- 
nity Action Projects showed that elite sponsors 
transformed professional SMOs into innocuous 
service agencies as soon as they moved towards 
indigenous organizing. Third, and most broadly, 
several critics have argued that elite sponsorship 
of professional SMOs has restructured the 
general system for representing political inter- 
ests (Wolfe 1977, pp. 148-49; Handler 1978; 
and Wilson 1983). Although the U.S. is a 
relatively unfavorable context for a fully devel- 
oped neo-corporatist system, sustained elite- 
sponsorship of professional SMOs does provide 
control over the representation of excluded and 
marginal groups, and might be seen as moving 
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the political interes: system i in a neo-corporatist 
direction. 

The final? point of contention has been the 
emergence of the professional SMOs. Although 
all agree that patrorage and entrepreneurship are 


critical to the emergence of professional SMOs, 


the critics have challenged the McCarthy and 
Zald thesis by advancing a political interpreta- 
tion of patronage. The rise of indigenous 
movements generetes political pressures that 
threaten elites, thereby giving rise to sponsor- 
ship for professional SMOs (McAdam 1982). 
Or, in a more benign formulation, indigenous 
movements create professional SMOs as tempo- 
rary organizational fronts to perform specialized 
technical and coaitional functions (eidman 
1984). At critical junctures, elites invest in these _ 
projects to reestablish political stability. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
BLACK MOVEMENT 


The bus boycotts in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 
June 1953 and Montgomery, Alabama, in 
1955-56 were the opening moves in the 
development of the first sustained challenge to 
white supremacy in the South since the 
installation of Jim Crow in the late 19th century 
(Sitkoff 1981; McAdam 1982, ch. 5; Morris 
1984, ch. 2). Over the next five years, the black 
insurgency spread rapidly throughout the South, 
setting off consumer boycotts and attempts to 
capitalize on the Brown vs. the Board of 
Education victory. Throughout, indigenous sup- 
port was central, patronage minimal, and the 
professional SMOs played a secondary support 
role. “Local movement centers” (Morris 1981) 
furnished the. major impetus: an informal 
network of local churches, student groups and 
black social clubs. 

The second phase began on February 1, 1960 
with a student sx-in at a Woolworth’s lunch 
counter in Greensboro, North Carolina, sparking 
a lightning wave bf sit-ins that spread through- 
out the South, and culminated in the violently- 
attacked freedom rides and the multi-faceted 
mass action campaigns in Albany, Georgia, 
Birmingham and Selma, Alabama, the March 
on Washington in April 1963, and the Missis- 
sippi Freedom campaign in the summer of 1964. 
These campaigns eventually cracked the Jim 
Crow system, pressuring federal courts to 
desegregate pubic facilities and inter-state 
transportation and Congress to pass the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965. By 1964, 


* Mitchell (1985) -evelled a fourth criticism, challeng- 
ing the thesis of an ‘‘issue attention cycle” by pointing to 
the stable funding oZ the major environmental organiza- 
tions by isolated adberents. 
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insurgency spread into the small town backwa- 
ters of the deep South with voter registration 
campaigns, the launching of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party and, in response to 
white .economic retaliation, a new set of 
community economic development projects such 
as the Mississippi Quilting Coop and the 
Federation of Southern Cooperatives. White 
patronage came in several forms, from founda- 
tion support of the Voter Education Project, 
small direct-mail donations, to a massive influx 
of white clergy and student volunteers. While 
this outpouring grew steadily, the movement 
remained indigenous, restructuring around the 


classical SMOs: the SCLC, NAACP, CORE . 


and SNCC.3 Professional SMOs, most notably 
the NAACP-Legal Defense and Education Fund 
and the Southern Regional Council, provided 
legal representation and negotiated with south- 
ern elites. Yet the impetus remained in the 
hands of the indigenous groups and classical 
SMOs, professional SMOs playing a strictly 
supportive role. 

These struggles also marked the movement’s 
apogee. While the movement’s decline had 
multiple sources, virtually all observers agree 
that three interrelated developments were criti- 
cal: partial victories that demobilized the 
moderates; the militant’s shift to a new 
“northern strategy”; and a white backlash that 
created a restrictive political environment. 

The passage of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 
and 1965 provided the moderate wing of the 
movement with major victories, signalling that 
the black civil rights would now be protected by 
the federal government. For many of the 
moderates, insurgency was no longer necessary 
and, in fact, might prove counter-productive by 
provoking a white backlash. In this view, the 
movement should shift ‘‘from protest to poli- 
tics” (Rustin 1965) by focusing on the 
implementation of these gains and using institu- 
tional tactics, especially Congressional lobbying 
and electoral support of the Democratic Party. 

Simultaneously, militant leaders adopted a 
new ‘‘northern strategy,” redefining the social 
base of the movement as the black underclass of 
the northern ghettoes and the major target as the 
‘“‘tangled web of urban racism.” In plate of 
- non-violent ‘‘direct actions’’ carried out by 
disciplined cadres, the militants advocated mass 
protests, the spread of the urban riots and 
occasional urban guerilla activity. By adopting 
the rhetoric of ‘‘black power,” these leaders 
signalled their shift from integration and civil 
rights goals to black nationalism and the 


3 We have treated CORE and SNCC as classical SMOs 
despite their reliance on cadre labor and external support 
because they relied primarily on indigenous support. 
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conquest of political and economic power. This 
new ‘‘northern strategy, however, presented 
major mobilization obstacles. The black urban 
underclass possessed much weaker community 
institutions. Any serious attack on black power- 
lessness ultimately required a comprehensive 
redistribution of social power, and -hence 
required a sustained attack on the most powerful 


and entrenched institutions in the nation—the . 


large corporations, the national political parties, 
the big city urban machines, and, not least, the 
white majority. 

The strategic shift also weakened the major 
SMOs. The ‘“‘direct action’’ cadre or organiza- 
tions—CORE and the SNCC—were the most 
seriously affected, shrinking into small cliques 
of dedicated militants. Adopting a black nation- 
alist rhetoric, the leadership purged whites from 
the professional staff and spurned patronage, 
precipitating an organizational collapse (Meier 
and Rudwick 1973; Carson 1981). Although 
the SCLC persisted, the Chicago campaigns of 
1967 failed to generate clear victories, King’s 
outspoken criticisms of the Vietnam war alien- 
ated former white patrons and, after King’s 
assassination, the organization atrophied amid 
internal disputes (Oates 1981). In the NAACP, 
a rump caucus of dissident students and adult 
chapter leaders disrupted the 1968 convention, 
pressing for a shift from litigation to ‘‘direct 
action’’ and a focus on the black underclass 
(Rudwick and Meier 1970). Shortly afterwards, 
dissident staff in the NAACP-Legal Defense 
Fund were forced to resign after protesting the 
constraints of working through the courts.* Yet, 
as we see, the moderate SMOs emerged with 
vastly expanded organizational resources, largely 
attributable to a mzjor increase in elite patronage 
and political recognition (Aveni 1978; Haines 
1984a). 

Militancy and radical demands also provoked 
a political backlash, eventually culminating in a 
restrictive political environment that discour- 
aged insurgency. Former allies backed away and 
the federal government launched a campaign of 
repression, ranging from the violent suppression 
of the urban riots to the infiltration and sabotage 
of the COINTEL and Operation Chaos Pro- 
grams (Marx 1979). By the end of the decade, 
the political environment had become restric- 
tive. 

Despite the decline, the movement succeeded 
in institutionalizing significant gains during the 
early 1970s. Blacks became an important voter 
bloc, participating at higher rates than whites of 
the same socio-economic status and the number 
of black office holders rose rapidly (Orum 1966; 
Lawson 1976). Although the socio-economic 


* January 13, 1969, New York Times. 
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gap between blacks and whites remained 
glaringly wide, significant progress against the 
most overt forms of racial discrimination in 
education and employment gradually became 
evident (Farley 1977; Burstein 1985). Paradox- 
ically, these incremental gains may well have 
accelerated the insurgent decline, encouraging 
moderates to believe that insider methods would 
be more effective. 

What role, then, did elite patronage and 
professional SMOs play in these processes? Past 
researchers (McAdam 1982; Haines 1984a, 
1984b) have shown that elite patrons invested 
overwhelmingly in the moderate SMOs, strength- 
ening their technical capacities. Since the staff 
was primarily involved in litigation, lobbying 
and policy research, this should have strength- 
ened the focus on institutionalized tactics. A 
new series of professional SMOs also blos- 
somed: Kenneth Clark’s Metropolitan Research 
Corporation (MARC); the Joint Center for 
Political Studies; Suburban Action; the Martin 
Luther King Center; the Interreligious Founda- 
tion for Community Organization; and the 
National Urban Coalition. The political impact 
of these new professional SMOs, however, 
remains unanalyzed. In fact, aside from Burstein 
(1985), there has been little research on the 
black movement during the 1970s, the period in 
which the facilitation of the social control 
effects of patronage and professional SMOs 
should have become fully visible. 


METHOD AND DATA 


The major arguments about the rise and impact 
of elite patronage and the professional SMOs 
center on historical changes in the relationships 
between the movement actors and their patrons. 
What roles did indigenous groups, classical 
SMOs and professional SMOs play in the rise 
of the movement? What spurred the growth in 
elite patronage? What kinds of SMOs were the 
primary recipients? What SMOs_ received 
patronage during the decline? What role did 
different actors play in the decay of the 
movement? In short, we need to know the role 
of these actors in the different phases of the 
black movement: the rise of the movement 
(1953-1960); the period of organizational expan- 
sion and mass mobilization (1961-65); the shift 
in strategy and early decline (1966-70); and the 
period in which social control effects should 
have become evident (1971—1980). 

To answer these questions, we constructed 
four sets of annualized time-series: 1) the trends 
in movement actions, specifically the incidence, 
goals, organization and tactics of black move- 
ment actors during 1948-80; 2) the incidence of 
black urban riots; 3) the trends in foundation 
grants supporting the civil rights movement for 
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1953-80 broken down by type and name of 
SMO; and 4) indicators of McCarthy-Zald’s 
structural facilitation and entrepreneurial fac- 
tors. The major propositions can be evaluated by 


simply inspecting annualized time-series on 


these dimensions. Where the precise temporal 
development is central, we used correlation 
techniques with time-lags. If, for example, 
McCarthy and Zald are correct that patronage 
stimulated movement growth, this should be 
evident from the lead of patronage over 
movement actions. Or if the critics are correct 
that the threat of indigenous protest spurred the 
growth in patronaze, the reverse should hold. 
Similarly, if prcfessional SMOs were the 
by-product of elite patronage, patronage should 
lead actions of prcfessional SMOs. 

We constructed the major data series by 
content analysis. The movement action series 
rested on content analysis of the abstracts of 
news stories recorded in The New York Times 
Annual Index.5 Only movement-initiated events 
were coded. In cather words, movement reac- 
tions to the controls of local police or courts 
were not coded urless the movement responded 
proactively. Each event was coded in terms of 
the organization oT the acting unit and the major 
issue involved. We distinguished five types of 
actors: individuals unaffiliated with formal 
movement group3; crowds; local community 
organizations (church and student groups, local 
chapters of national groups and ad-hoc groups); 
classical SMOs; and professional SMOs. We 
included proto-m>vement groups, such as the 
Congressional B_ack Caucus and the Black 
Catholics Association as professional SMOs, 
although their status is inherently ambiguous. 
Our primary concerns in defining a movement 
group were that it not be an institutionalized 
political actor aad its goals concur with the 
general objectives of the black struggle. In this 
sense, the proto-movement groups should be 
viewed as part of the black struggle and their 
closest organizational surrogate is the profes- 
sional SMOs. Our primary contrast is between 
indigenous groups (the first four categories) and 
the professional SMOs. Although cadre organi- 
zations like CORE and SNCC might appear 
ambiguous since they initially depended on 
cadre labor, we have treated thém as classical 
SMOs because their primary mobilization focus 
for the study period was the black community. 
In coding issues, we emphasized the strategic 


$ Doug McAdam (1982, 1984) generously provided 
counts of movement actions for 1947-1970 from his 
research. We coded 1971-80 following his basic coding 
format. An imter-coder reliability cut-off of 90% 
agreement between independent coders was used for both 
series. McAdam used naive coders; we coded the 
remaining years. 
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shift from the integration struggle to the attack 
on black powerlessness by distinguishing: 1) 
demands for integration (public accommoda- 
tions, schools, and housing); 2) demands for 
black power, ranging from voting nghts and 
affirmative action to black nationalism; 3) 
contests against white racism, including police 
brutality and lack of due process; 4) scoring the 
general plight of black Americans; and 5) 
internal dissent.® 

There are, of course, methodological limita- 
tions to newspaper-derived collective action 
data. As critics have pointed out (Molotch and 
Lester 1974; Danzger 1975; Snyder and Kelly 
1977), news reportage does not perfectly 
‘‘mirror’’ social reality. Reporters have their 
own interpretive frames. There is an ‘‘issue~ 
attention’’ cycle by which events seen at one 
point as highly newsworthy are later redefined 
as insignificant. Yet we think that the content 
analysis of newspapers provides an adequate 
map of the macro-processes of social movement 
development (Gurr, 1972). Significantly, we 
code events, not the interpretations of these 
events. In other words, we are not concerned 
with the coloration or interpretations put on 
movement events by the reporters or their 
placement in the newspaper. What is important 
is that the events occurred and can be reliably 
coded. The major methodological concern, 
then, is the representativeness of the coverage. 
Although Danzger (1975) has documented a 
bias in news-derived data towards locations with 
news wire offices and variable sensitivity to 
different types of events, we think this problem 
relatively minor given our purposes. As he 
noted, there is an automatic corrective process 
built into the competition among the news 
services. Once a movement has become politi- 
cally significant, its actions will be covered. In 
other words, we should expect some underreport- 
age during the initial ‘‘take-off’’ of the 
movement and the tail of its decline. In 
addition, we would expect professional SMOs 
to be more adept at manipulating the media 
since this is central to their mobilization. If 
anything, these two biases should work against 
the conclusions that we draw below about the 
indigenous bases of the movement and the role 
of professionalization in movement decay by 
overstating the role of professional SMOs. In 
addition, Snyder and Kelly (1977) demonstrated 
that ‘‘hard’’ events, like national conferences, 
marches and riots, are reliably covered, while 
‘‘soft’’ events, like occasional speeches and 
internal disputes, receive less consistent cover- 
age. Insofar as the former are more central in 


© We tried to code the rise of black separatism but 
found it impossible to reliably identify. 
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interpreting the kinds of processes with which 
we are concerned, this adds additional confi- 
dence to our series. The New York Times 
coverage was also compared against other 
newspapers and proved a more comprehensive 
source of news reportage. 

Our second series charts the incidence of 
black urban riots. We used the series compiled 
by Isaac and Kelly (1981, 1983) by supplement- 
ing the Lemberg Center files with the reportage 
of The New York Times and various regional 
newspapers.’ The reliability should be quite 
high, greater than for the general movement 
action series since the events are “‘hard’’ and the 
series constructed from the cross-checking of 
multiple news sources. 

The most significant and politically intriguing 
form of elite patronage has been the grants of 
private foundations going to social movement 
projects (cf. Goulden 1971; Nielsen 1972; 
Filer Commission 1977; Mclhlany 1980; Silk 
and Silk 1980, ch. 4). As part of a broader 
study of foundatian support for social move- 
ments (Jenkins 1985a), we content analyzed the 
annual grants of 142 private foundations that 
contributed to social movement efforts during 
the years 1953-80. We constructed the sample 
of foundations from the directory of the National 
Network of Grant Makers (Shellow 1981), a 
consortium of foundations promoting social 
change philanthropy, and extensive snowball 
interviewing by the senior author. We content 
analyzed the annual reports and, where unavail- 
able, the IRS 990 forms for these foundations, 
searching for SMOs and their church and social 
agency allies. The annual reports provided 
ample description of grants to code the type of 
recipient organization and its objectives. As a 
further reliability check, we constructed a 
master index of SMOs from The Encyclopedia 
of Associations, Public Citizens’ Directory of 
Public Interest Organizations, the Council on 
Economic Priorities’ Public Interest Directory 
and the Public Affairs Council’s Public Interest 
Profiles. 

Foundation grants to social movements were 
coded in terms of: 1) the major social 
constituency targeted; 2) the type of organiza- 
tion; and 3) the major issues involved in the 
movement project. Although the full study deals 
with twenty-three movement constituencies, the 
following analysis is restricted to grants directed 
at black Americans, which represented 17.4 
percent of the total amount of the grants and 18 
percent of the grant items. Recipient organiza- 
tions were coded as classical SMOs, profes- 


7 William Kelly generously provided the annualized 
riot series from his research with Larry Isaac (1981, 
1983). 
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sional SMOs, or institutionalized actors such as 
churches and social agencies. Since one of our 
major objectives was to test the McCarthy-Zald 
thesis that foundation patronage initiated the 
new movements, we annualized all grants in 
which fiscal years departed from calendar years 
by classifying them as the earlier year. In other 
words, grants reported in a June 1979—July 1980 
fiscal year were recorded as 1979 grants. In that 
way, the McCarthy-Zald theory, of which we 
were a priori skeptical, received the benefit of 
the doubt. To correct for inflation, we adjusted 
all financial estimates by a consumer-price 
index deflator. All reported financial figures are 
based on these deflated estimates. 

As indicators of the McCarthy-Zald structural 
facilitation and entrepreneurship factors, we 
used annual measures of: 1) total giving of 
private foundations to all recipients according to 


the American Association of Fund-Raising ' 


Counsel’s Giving USA (1981); 2) changes in 
personal disposable income (Dept. of Com- 
merce 1984, p. 149); and 3) the number of 
professional-technical workers in the national 
labor force (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1982). 
Changes in foundation contributions® and dispos- 
able income should tap structural facilitators of 


' professional SMOs. Although professional- 


technical workers are not the only source of 
political entrepreneurs, McCarthy and Zald 
(1975) see them as the major pool of ‘‘critical 
intellectuals’’ behind the professional SMOs. If 
the McCarthy-Zald theory is correct, these 
should have increased in the years leading up to 
the rise of the challenge and dropped during the 
movement decline. 


RESULTS 


The McCarthy-Zald theory is largely under- 
mined by these data. Professional SMOs were 
not the modal actors at any point in the civil 
rights movement. Nor did they initiate the 
challenge, their efforts coming on the heels of 
indigenous actions. As Morris (1984) has 
argued, the challenge was initiated by the 
grassroots groups, especially the churches and 
student groups. By the early 1960s, the major 
classical SMOs—the SCLC, CORE, SNCC and 
NAACP —had become the dominant actors. The 
professional SMOs became prominent only after 
the decline of the late 1960s and even then 
constituted no more than 27 percent of move- 
ment actions in any one year. As McAdam 
(1982) argued, elite patronage was overwhelm- 
ingly reactive, spurred by the indigenous 


§ Measures of foundation assets would be more 
accurate but were unavailable so we relied on these 
giving totals. 
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upsurge. And, extending Haines’ (1984a, 1984b) 
observations, patronage was largely directed at 
the moderate classical SMOs, especially the 
NAACP, and the professional SMOs. Although 
this does not prove that the motives were social 
control, it does conform to the critics’ prediction 
of a reactive response directed at moderate and 
professional SMOs. Private foundations are, 
after all, institutionalized agencies of the 
capitalist class and, as such, will generally be 
politically cautious in their support for social 
reform. At the minimum, their conscience 
donations will typically be socially circum- 
scribed by their class interests in political 
Stability and the preservation of capitalist 
institutions. The net impact of patronage and 
professional SMQOs is more complex but, if we 
take the incidence of movement activity as a 
general index of the health of insurgency, the 
rise of patronage and professional SMOs did not 
sustain the movement and may actually have 
accelerated movement decay. 

Figure 1 and Table 2 chart the organization of 
movement actors by indigenous groups (individ- 
uals, crowds, local groups and classical SMOs) 
and professional SMOs. Our four periods of 
movement development are quite visible. The 
civil rights movement initially emerged around 
local church and student groups, shifted to 
classical SMOs in the early 1960s, began 
declining in the late 1960s, and, by the 1970s, 
had become centered around one classical 
SMO—the NAACP—and a new set of profes- 
sional SMOs. Overall, the civil rights move- 
ment has been indigenously based, individuals, 
crowds, local groups and classical SMOs 
making up 6 percent, 26 percent, 18 percent and 
34 percent respectively of movement actions.’ 
Professional SMOs did not become significant 
actors until the late 1960s and, even during the 
relatively quiescent 1970s, peaked at only 27 
percent of movement actions. Professional 
SMOs have clearly been secondary actors. 

How has this been linked to foundation 
patronage? The fouridations have been over- 
whelmingly reactive, lagging considerably be- 
hind the movement. Figure 2 traces the 
incidence of movement actions and riots, the 
number of foundation grants and the amount of 
this patronage (in deflated $ millions). Founda- 
tion patronage did not become significant until 
1961-62, five years after the 1956 take-off of 
the movement around the Birmingham bus 
boycott. Significantly, the peak of foundation 


> These figures undercount the indigenous base during 
1955~70. McAdam’s coding did not distinguish classical 
from professional SMOs. We have therefore used his 
*‘other SMO” category as an estimate of the professional 
SMO actions even though it contains some classical 
SMOs. 
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Figure 1. Indigenous Groups and Professional SMOs in the Black Movement, 1947-80 
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patronage came in 1972-73, seven to eight years 
behind the peak in movement action and three to 
four years after the 1968 riot peak. Although the 
significant growth in foundation support in the 
early 1960s undercuts a simplistic social control 
thesis centering solely on the urban riots, it is 
clear that the patronage was overwhelmingly 
reactive, 59.5 percent of the total funding being 
concentrated in the eight years between 1967 
and 1974, As a confirmation of this, we ran 
regressions between movement actions, protests 
‘and riots and the amount and number of 
foundation grants with various time-lags. The 
optimal fit was a five- to seven-year lag for 
movement actions (r° = .410 to .539 compared 
to — .035 to .269 for 0 to 4-year lags), five to 
six years for protests (r? = .396 to .321 vs. 


— 027 to .261 for C to 4 years), and no lag for 
the riots (r? = .120 vs. —.043 to .040 for 1 to 
7 years). The Durbin-Watson statistic also 
indicated serious auto-correlated disturbances 
for the weaker regressions. In interviews, 
foundation executives confirmed that it typically 
took two to three years before initial moves 
turned into grants, supporting the interpretation 
that the foundations were responding to move- 
ment initiatives. Clearly, elite patronage did not 
initiate the civil rights movement. Although 
increasing political opportunities (e.g. favorable 
Supreme Court decisions, White House and 
Congressional civil rights bills) did facilitate the 
rise of the movement, these were opportunities, 


‘not direct patronage. On rise of the movement, 


McCarthy and Zald are clearly wrong. Both elite 


Table 2. Type of Actors in the Black Movement, 1955-80 


1955—60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-80 Total 
Indigenous Groups FN) SN) A(N) %(N) AN) 
Individuals 2 (18) 4 (77) 7 (110) 10 (B30 6 (336) 
Crowds 22 (165) 33 (720) 31 (481) 12 (158) 26 (1524) 
Local Groups 51 (375) 13 (295) 8 (127) 17 (223) 18 (1020) 
National SMOs 22 (162) 43 (938) 36 (549) 34 (447) 36 (2096) 
Professional SMOs 
3 (23) 8 (169) 18 (270) 27 (355) 14 (817) 
Total 100 (743) 101 (2199) 100 (1537) 100 (1314) 100 (5793) 
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Figure 2. Black Insurgency and Foundatior Grants, 1947-80 
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patronage and professional SMOs were second- 
ary derivative forces. 

Why did the foundations become involved in 
the civil rights movement? The data provide 
general support for the social control thesis. Not 
only were the grants reactive but, confirming 
Haines’ (1984a, 1984b) thesis of a ‘‘radical 
flank” effect, they went overwhelmingly to the 
professional SMOs and the NAACP. The 
strategic shift in the mid-1960s also spurred the 
grants. The professional SMOs, which initiated 
only 14.1 percent of all movement actions, 
received 57.2 percent of the grants, while 
classical SMOs, which carried out 36.2 percent 
of the actions, garnered only 31.9 percent of the 
grants. !° Over time, the distribution became even 
more skewed towards the professional SMOs. 
During the 1960s, the classical SMOs received 
51.5 percent of all grants and the professional 
SMOs only 24.7 percent; by the 1970s, the 
classical SMOs garnered only 24.7 percent and 
the professional SMOs, 69.3 percent. The 
foundations also made keen discriminations 
among the classical SMOs, the ‘‘direct action’’ 
SMOs—SCLC, CORE and SNCC— generating 
12.0 percent, 8.3 percent, and 3.8 percent 
respectively of movement actions during the 
peak of their activity (1961-1970) yet receiving 


10 These figures underestimate professional SMO 
patronage insofar as we excluded foundation support for 
the National Urban League. The Urban League was 
originally a social service agency, not an SMO; but, since 
it began to function like a professional SMO in the late 
1960s, it could have been included. 


only 6.6 percent, 2.5 percent and .004 percent 
respectively of foundation grants. In contrast, 
the NAACP (excluding local chapters) shunned 
‘direct action’ and conducted only 11.6 
percent of social movement. actions during the 
1960s yet received an impressive 14.9 percent 
of all grants. This became even more pro- 
nounced during the 1970s, the NAACP conduct- 
ing only 15.5 percent of movement actions yet 
receiving 26.3 percent of all foundation support, 
making it seccnd only to the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund in its patronage. 

This ‘‘radical flank’’ effect is further visible 
from the actiors and grants of particular SMOs 
(Figures 3-5). In general, the strategic turn 
spurred a massive outpouring of foundation 
patronage for moderate NAACP and the profes- 
sional SMOs in the late 1960s (Figures 3 and 4). 
This strategic <urn rested on three interrelated 
developments: -he general upsurge in movement 
activity (Figure 1); the explosion of unruliness, 
especially the protest peak in 1965 and the riot 
pinnacle of 1957-69 (Figure 5); and the move 
towards ‘‘black power’’ issues that peaked at 42 
percent of movement actions in 1965 and held 
steadily through the 1970s (Figure 6). By the 
late 1960s, national elites had concluded that 
they confronted a ‘“‘social cataclysm’’ that 
necessitated major and profound social reforms 
(Moynihan, 1973, p. 103). This perception 
stemmed, at least in part, from the development 
of black insurgency: the general upsurge in 


‘actions; the g-owing militancy, especially the 


urban riots; aad the emergence of a political 
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Figure 3. Foundation Grants to the Classical Civil Rights SMOs, 1948-80 
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Figure 4. Foundation Grants to Professional SMOs, 1953-80 
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rhetoric of empowerment. As Katznelson (1981, 
p. 3) described the situation: 


The very expressive, often anomic character 
of the daily challenges to the daily fabric— 
including attacks on property and police— 
created a mood of despair at the top of the 
social order that mirrored the heightened 
expectations of those at the bottom. The 
responses that were fashioned ranged from 
overt repression to attempts at appeasement. 


In response, the foundations loosened their 
purse strings to the NAACP and the professional 
SMOs. 

There is one point, however, that does not 
bear out the social control interpretation. 
Although ‘the grants were reactive for all other 
SMQs, those to the SCLC moved in tandem 
with SCLC actions. The curves in Figures 3 and 
7 indicate that SCLC patrons responded imme- 
diately to its protest campaigns, helping to fuel 
them, while those for the other organizations 
typically lagged three to four years behind. 
Lagged regression analysis confirmed this, no 
lag creating the best fit for the SCLC (r = 
.556) while the others were either non- 
significant (CORE and SNCC) or significant 
only with a 2-3 year lag (NAACP; r° = .351 
and .376). We think this suggests a more 
complex set of interests than social control, 
including a umiversalistic commitment to the 
battle against racial discrimination. In fact, we 
think it absurd to argue that the elite donors to 
the major “direct action” organizations (SCLC, 
CORE and SNCC), which represented $2.17 
million or 12.6 percent of all foundation grants 
between 196] and 1970, contributed out of the 
expectation that this would “control” or tame 
the militancy of these organizations or their 
leaders. These patrons must have been sincerely 
committed to the cause that Martin Luther King 
and the early leaders of CORE and the SNCC so 
eloquently proclaimed, in the case of the SCLC 
responding immediately to protests with finan- 
cial support. In short, this patronage appears to 
fit McCarthy and Zald’s conscience constitu- 
ency. Their error lay in assuming that this was 
the dominant pattern, rather than an exception. 
We also think this support stemmed partially 
from the particularistic interests of a Jewish 
segment of the capitalist class concerned about 
racial discrimination. While we cannot prove 
the case, it is suggestive that 23 percent of the 
principal donors to the foundations in our 
sample were of Jewish backgrounds. This 
Jewish upper class has long supported liberal 
reforms, especially those targeted on removing 
racial barriers to individual participation in the 
broader society (Zweigenhaft and Dombhoff 
1982). Philanthropic support for the early civil 
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rights movement could be seen as an extension 
of these views. 

What about the factors identified by Mc- 
Carthy and Zalc: structural facilitation and 
entrepreneurship? Their impact on the move- 
ment as a whole does not appear to have been 
particularly direct or consistent. Figure 8 charts 
annual fluctuations in the rate of change in the 
three major indices: total foundation grants, 
personal disposab_e income, and the number of 
professional-technical workers. There were fa- 
vorable trends in the late 1950s, especially in 
discretionary resources, which possibly facili- 
tated the patronage of the early 1960s. But the 
relationship to the: rise and decline in movement 
actions is not close or consistent. However, 
time-lagged regression analysis using absolute 
values did reveal consistent links to the activity 
of professional SMOs: disposable income ranged 
from r° = .323 to .544 for a zero- to five-year 
lag; foundation <ontributions, from .495 to 
.401; and profess.onal employment, from .328 
to .504. In other words, the structural facilita- 
tors did not shape the movement as a whole but 
did contribute to the professional SMOs. In 
general, political processes were more critical 
for the indigenous challenge and structural 
facilitators for prcfessionalization. 

What then was the net impact of patronage 
and professionalization on the movement? 
Judging by the capacity of the movement to 
sustain a high level collective action, patronage 
and the professional SMOs did not prevent the 
decline of the challenge and may well have 
accelerated movement decay. In either case, the 
McCarthy-Zald theory fares poorly. As we 
argued, the decay of the movement had multiple 
sources, the most important being the demobili- 
zation of the modzrates, the obstacles confront- 
ing the “northern strategy” and the white 
backlash. In the short run this new strategy 
provoked a massive outpouring of elite patron- 
age for the NAACP and the new professional 
SMOs. Yet the greatest increases in this 
patronage coincided with the steepest descent in 
movement activity. By the end of the decade, 
the classical SMOs had collapsed or become 
moribund. The NAACP dropped below 425,000 
members, maintaining its political visibility 
only by virtue of the massive infusion of elite 
patronage that boosted the professional staff 
(Marger, 1984). The major indigenous success 
was Jesse Jackson’s PUSH, a direct extension of 
King’s Chicago campaign in the late 1960s. 
Signnificantly, PUSH fused an externally funded 
professional staff with a base in the urban black 
church. Movement action plunged from an 
average of 265 actions per year during the 1960s 
to 83 per year in the 1970s. After 1973, 
indigenous actors shrank to 73.5 percent of 
movement activity, compared to 93 percent . 
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Figure 5. Black Unruliness, 1955-80 
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Figure 6. Major Issues in the Black Movement, 1955-80 
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Figure 7. Actions by Classical SMOs, 1961-80 
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during the growth phase of the movement 
(1955-65). Likewise, crowds fell from 30.5 
percent to only 12 percent of movement actions, 


. rioting halted, and protests fell from over 200 


per year to 10-20 (Figure 5). 

Yet the social control argument also has 
problems in explaining the persistence of black 
power issues and unruliness. The professional 
SMOs apparently took their cue from the 
indigenous challenge. The shift to empower- 
ment demands held through the 1970s. 34.9 
percent of all movement actions focused on the 
older integration concerns while 30 percent 
addressed the new problems of powerlessness, 
32.2 percent dealt with white racism, and 19.4 
percent with the general black condition (Figure 
7). Nor did the patronage blunt militancy. 
Although rioting disappeared, this was due 
largely to repression and ameliorative reforms. 
Protests dropped but they remained 23.6 percent 
of movement actions, virtually identical to the 
25.8 percent of the tumultous 1960s. In other 
words, patronage may have accelerated the 
overall decline, but it did not restructure the 
movement’s agenda or tactics. 

Although the movement continued to score 
victories in school integration and employment 
discrimination cases, these were primarily a 
question of implementing prior victories, a set 
of tasks for which the professional SMOs were 
well suited. Black conditions did gradually 
improve during the 1970s (Farley 1976; Burstein 


1985). Yet there were no great institutional 
innovations on the scale of the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1964 and 1965 or even the statutory 
strengthening of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act in 1972. In fact, the reversal of some 
of these gains in the early 1980s is eloquent 
testimony to the dangers of social movement 
professionalizaticn and patronage. An excluded 
group cannot count on professional SMOs and 
elite patrons to protect and advance its interests 
against powerful opponents without sustained 
indigenous mobiiization. If anything, this illus- 
trates the central importance of indigenous 
organizing in creating elite patronage and 
initiating social reforms. 

The greatest irony was the impact of move- 
ment decay on the patronage for the professional 
SMOs. Between the funding peak in 1973 and 
1980, foundation support dropped from over 
$3.8 million to $1.4 million, a 62 percent 
decline. Although the shrinkage in foundation 
assets undoubtedly played a role, total founda- 
tion grants falling by 36 percent from 1970 to 
1980, almost all the reduction came after 1975, 
suggesting that the major factor was the decline 
in indigenous ections. Ironically, the ‘major 
losers were the professional SMQOs, which 
dropped from $2.87 million in 1973 to $1.14 
million in 19&0. Over the same period, 
institutionalized organizations such as churches 
and universities. which had previously repre- 
sented no more than 10 percent of movement 
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Figure 8. Facilitators of Professionalization, 1947-80 (percent change scores) 
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funding, rose to 20 percent of this shrinking 
pool. With the decay of the indigenous 
movement, elites no longer saw fit to support 
the NAACP or the professional SMOs, gradu- 
ally tapering their financial commitments. 

Despite these trends, insurgency did not 
collapse entirely. The challenge hit a low point 
in 1973-74, stabilized in the mid-1970s, and 
underwent a renewal in 1980. Although it is not 
clear what generated the renewal, it is clear that 
patronage and professionalization did not com- 
pletely snuff out the challenge. And, as we have 
seen, the. black power demands and unruliness 
persisted despite a general reduction in move- 
ment activity. 

Might the experience of black insurgency 
constitute a unique and therefore unrepresenta- 
tive case for evaluating theories of the social 
movements of the 1960s/70s? We think not, 
‘although the McCarthy-Zald theory would 
probably fare better by other challenges. In 
general, the social movements of the 1960s/70s 
were indigenous challenges (Jenkins 1983; 
forthcoming). Any theory purporting to stand as 
a general interpretation of contemporary social 
movements should be able to deal with such 
major challenges as the black, student, and 
women’s movements. SMOs confronting the 
most severe collective goods problems and 
representing the most deprived and disorganized 
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groups probably come closest to the McCarthy- 
Zald theory. Significantly, the theory was 
correct. about structural facilitators of 
professionalization. Yet, in general, indigenous 
resources and political processes were more 
central to the black challenge. 

These trends might be fruitfully compared to 
the regulation of urban protest through the 
expansion of welfare spending in the 1960s 
(Piven and Cloward 1971, 1977; Button 1978; 
Jennings 1979; Isaac and Kelly 1981, 1983; 
Griffin et al. 1981). Many of our foundations 
were centrally involved in the formulation of 
national social policy and responded to elite 
concerns about the riots. However, movement 
patronage differed from welfare spending. The 
riots did not apparently shape the amount of 
patronage, but rather its allocation to profes- 
sional SMOs. In general, the foundations 
appeared more responsive to protests while 
governmental elites responded to riots. The 
closer parallel was the Community Action 
Program, which used Federal grants to represent 
the poor, eventually siphoning off local activists 
and creating a “‘symbolic representation of the 
poor” (Helfgot 1981). Yet, contrary to the 
regulation thesis, movement patronage did not 
deflect the movement from its basic goals or 
completely snuff out insurgency. 
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THE LIMITS OF PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Professional SMOs have clearly grown in 
prominence and yet they have hardly supplanted 
indigenous groups. Contemporary movements 
are still rooted in groups who stand to directly 
benefit by movement successes. Although 
professional SMOs have become more promi- 
nent with the movement decline of the late 
1970s, their roots still lie largely in the 
indigenous movements and the challenge they 
pose to elites. In the case of black insurgency 
elite patronage did not become a major resource 
until the early 1970s, and even then it 
represented only one resource — financial —that 
was far more critical to the professional SMOs 
than to any other section. While McCarthy and 
Zald correctly pointed to the facilitative effect of 
discretionary - resources on the rise of profes- 
sional SMOs, this investment was spurred by 
the indigenous challenge. 

Elite patronage had multiple mainsprings, but 
the primary one appears to have been the 
challenge of an indigenous movement. Patron- 
age was reactive and directed primarily at the 
moderate NAACP and the professional SMOs. 
While this does not directly demonstrate the 
elite intentions, it conforms to the social control 
interpretation. And, if we are correct about the 
Jewish backgrounds of the elite patrons who 
responded to the SCLC protests, even con- 
science was heavily shaped by the particularistic 
concerns of a minority group. 

The professional SMOs are complex political 
actors. Future research needs to distinguish 
between professional SMOs that are initiated by 
indigenous movements and those prompted by 
elite patrons and political entrepreneurs without 
movement roots. The former are more likely to 
perceive their role as providing technical 
support for indigenous challenges, while the 
latter will likely see themselves as proxies for 
powerless groups. The legal office of the 
NAACP that was eventually spun off as the 
NAACP-Legal Defense Fund was originally 
launched in 1935 with a grant by the Rosenwald 
foundation (Kluger 1975) and yet through the 
early 1960s it depended largely on the NAACP 
membership. During this period, the Legal 
Defense Fund provided technical support to the 
indigenous challenge. Several of the other 
professional SMOs, however, have been inde- 
pendent, launched by non-movement entrepre- 
neurs and elite patronage. Because they owe 
little to the civil rights movement or the black 
community, these professional SMOs have 
frequently pursued agendas that conflict with 
those of local black groups and civil rights 
leaders (Shields and Spector 1972; Danielson 
1976 pp. 124-31; Orfield 1978, pp. 268-9). 
Their representation of the interests of the black 
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community in the absence of strong constitu- 
ency ties is, to say the least, ambiguous. 
Although they have followed up on the goals 
defined by the movement, their attack has 
centered on meas.ires— school integration, affir- 
mative action and welfare programs—that have 
contributed little to solving problems of the 
black underclass. More important, their political 
victories have been seriously blunted by their 
lack of constituency ties, making implementa- 
tion problematic and the gains transitory. The 
apparent reversal of these gains in the early 
1980s could probably not have been carried out 
had the indigeno.is black movement still been 
mobilized at the same pitch as during the 1960s. 
In short, professional SMOs cannot compensate 
for the power of an indigenous movement. 
Insofar as professional SMOs promote symbols 
of reform without the substance, they may work 
against the develcpment of powerful indigenous 
challenges. 

Professional SMOs are not, however, inevita- 
bly counterproductive. Contrary to the social 
control theorists, they do not inevitably defuse 
protests. In the civil rights experience, the 
professional SMOs have frequently played an 
effective role by following up on the victories of 
the indigenous movement. As the women’s and 
environmental movements have demonstrated, 
litigation, close monitoring of government 
agencies and proressionalized lobbying can be 
quite effective iC allied with an indigenous 
movement and if there is a clear statutory and 
administrative basis for implementation (Han- 
dler 1978; Gelb and Palley 1982; Mitchell 
1985). 

But if the goal is bringing an excluded group 
into the polity, a mass movement is necessary. 
Antagonists are probably politically entrenched 
and will use their access to block organizing. 
The state is an inherently conservative institu- 
tion, committed to the maintenance of social 
order. Even nettral bystanders who might 
benefit from the entry of new groups will 
oppose the challenge simply because of the 
spectre of restructuring the polity rules (Tilly 
1978, pp. 125-26; McAdam 1982, pp. 28, 
41-43; Jenkins !985a). Well-funded profes- 
sional SMOs are simply no match for an 
entrenched antagonist. 

Of course, if the alternative is no representa- 
tion, most groups are probably better off with 
professional SMO3. No doubt, some groups are 
sufficiently powerless that there is little alterna- 
tive to professional representation. Yet, for 
those with some bases for independent mobili- 
zation that can secure gains short of a 
comprehensive redistribution of social power, 
indigenous mobilization holds far more promise. 
Professional SMCs are, after all, agencies- of 
their supporters. Insofar as they are based on 
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elite patronage, they are not likely to become 
unruly or make broad demands. And, if the ex- 
perience of the civil rights movement is indica- 
tive, their survival depends on the pressures gen- 
erated by the protests of the indigenous groups. 

We have generally supported the social 
control theory, yet we not supported the thesis 
that elite patronage and professionalization 
snuffed out the potential for radical dissent. The 
crisis and decline of the civil rights movement 
was largely internal, rooted in the strategic 
weaknesses and political obstacles to attacking 
the problems of the black underclass. Patronage 
and professionalization did not divert the 
movement from attacking the problems of 
poverty, cultural subordination and political 
exclusion. Nor did they extinguish protests. In 
fact, the challenge showed remarkable resil- 
ience, reviving at the end of the period. 

The social control effects of patronage, then, 
are more subtle and indirect than a simple cooptation 
thesis would assume. Cooptation arguments have 
traditionally been posed in terms of the transfor- 
mation of goals and tactics in exchange for po- 
litical incorporation. Our evidence, however, in- 
dicates no significant change in goals or tactics, 
but rather a general decline and reorganization 
around professional SMOs. Patronage may well 
have accelerated this decline by diverting leaders 
from indigenous organizing, exacerbating rival- 
ries and creating symbolic gains. Quite clearly, it 
channeled the movement into professionalization 
forms. But it did not divert the movement from 
the black power agenda or unruliness. The most 
dramatic strategic change was the halt of rioting, 
but government repression and ameliorative pro- 
grams were probably more critical than elite pa- 
tronage. Overall, we think “‘channeling’’ is a 
more apt metaphor for analyzing the impact of 
elite patronage on social movements than the met- 
aphor of ‘‘controlling’’ or ‘‘coopting.’’ 

If the rejuvenation of indigenous protest 
evident in 1980 is indicative, the possibility may 
exist for renewed insurgency. We have seen this 
as evidence of a renewed black challenge, most 
visibly manifest in the recent anti-apartheid 
campaign and Jesse Jackson’s presidential 
campaign in 1984. Although elite patronage and 
professional SMOs may play a supportive role, 
its eventual success will largely depend on 
indigenous organizing and forming alliances 
with polity members that provide the leverage to 
institutionalize significant reforms. 
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THE CONTINUING SIGNIFICANCE OF RACE: A STUDY OF RACE, 
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There has been a great deal of interest recently in the issue of whether or not race has 
been declining in significance relative to social class in American society. The present 
paper evaluates the significance of race for psychological well-being and quality of life 
over the years 1972 to 1985 using data from the General Social Survey. Our analysis 
shows that blacks score consistently lower than whites on measures of psychological 
well-being and quality of life after controls have been introduced for social class 
variables, age, and marital status. Furthermore, the differences between blacks and 
whites remained constant between 1972 and 1985. We conclude that the significance of 
race as a determinant of psychological well-being and quality of life continues in spite 
of recent changes in the social and legal status of black Americans. Interpretations of 


these findings are offered. 


Over the past 25 years, blacks in the United 
States have experienced significant changes in 
social status. Laws have been enacted which 
have made most forms of discrimination and de 
jure segregation illegal. Opportunities have been 
opened for blacks that had not existed previ- 
ously in American history. Studies have shown 
that there has been a decline in the expression of 
racist ideology and racist attitudes toward blacks 
on the part of whites (Schuman et al. 1985). 
There has been significant economic progress 
among black Americans, including growth of 
the black middle class (Collins 1983; Freeman 
1976). Politically, blacks have used the power 
of the vote to elect black politicians to key 
offices (Blackwell 1985, pp. 266-69). 

In spite of all these social and legal changes, 
blacks in general still represent a seriously 
disadvantaged group in America. According to 
data published by the U.S. Census Bureau, on 
most key social indicators (e.g. income, educa- 
tion, health, and housing) blacks are still not 
equal to whites. Specifically, blacks are more 
likely to be in poverty, be unemployed, live in 
substandard housing, have higher mortality rates 
and be less educated than whites (U. S. Bureau 
of the Census 1983). 

Wilson (1980), in his book The Declining 
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Significance of Race, argues that the coexistence 
of status improvement for some blacks with the 
continued impoverishment of others is due to the 
fact that race has become less important than 
class as a determinant of life chances for blacks. 
The black underclass, a creation of past racism, 
experiences little mobility due to factors associ- 
ated mainly with lower-class status, while there 
has been upward mobility for middle-class 
blacks. - 

There is a good deal of controversy about 
Wilson’s (1980) argument, particularly.in regard 
to whether or not improvement in the conditions 
of life for black Americans has been great 
enough for one to conclude that the significance 
of race is declining. The critiques and evalua- 
tions of Wilson’s position (e.g. Willie 1979) 
have, to this point, concentrated on changes in 
socioeconomic status. The present paper takes a 
different approach. If race is declining in its 
impact on the life chances of black Americans, 
then this should be reflected in their reports of 
life satisfaction, happiness, and other measures 
of psychological well-being and quality of life. 
Using data collected over a 14-year time span, 
we examine the mutual impact of race and 
socioeconomic status on psychological well-be- 
ing and quality of life to determine (1) whether 
race has an effect on psychological well-being 
and quality of life that is independent of 
socioeconomic status, and (2) whether or not the 
negative impact of race on psychological 
well-being and quality of life has declined in 
recent years. 


BACKGROUND 


A. Race, Class and Life Chances. Wilson 
(1980) argued that class has superseded race as 
the most important factor explaining the differ- 
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ences in life chances for black Americans. He 
states (1980, p. 153): 


The factors that most severely affected black 
life chances in previous years were the racial 
oppression and antagonism in the economic 
sector. As race declined in importance in the 
economic sector, the Negro class structure 
became more differentiated and black life 
chances became increasingly a consequence 
of class affiliation. 


Wilson's (1980, pp. 2-3) basic thesis is that 
American society has gone through three stages 
of race relations between blacks and whites, 
representing different forms of racial stratifica- 
tion structured by the particular arrangements of 
both the economy and the polity. The initial 
period lasted until just after the Civil War and 
was characterized by a black slave system in a 
plantation economy. The second stage, which 
lasted from the latter part of the 19th century to 
the 1930s was a period of industrial expansion 
and class conflict but also continued racial 
oppression. The third and present stage is the 
modern industrial period since World War I, 
involving what Wilson (1980 p. 2) describes as 
` a “*progressive transition from racial inequities 
to class inequities.” Summing up the introduc- 
tion to his historical argument, Wilson (1980 p. 
3) says: 


My central argument is that different systems 
of production and/or different arrangements 
of the polity have imposed different con- 
straints on the way in which racial groups 
have interacted in the United States, con- 
straints that have structured the relations 
between racial groups and that have produced 
dissimilar contexts not only for the manifesta- 
tion of racial antagonisms but also for racial 
group access to rewards and privileges. 


Most of the controversy over Wilson’s (1980) 
argument concerns his analysis of the modern 
industrial period. In this period, he argues 
(1980, pp. 150-151), economic growth and 
state intervention in the form of civil rights 
legislation, administrative action to improve 
civil rights, and the implementation of affirma- 
tive action policies have created a large black 
middie class primarily through the creation of 
job opportunities and the removal of racial 
barriers in education and in employment in 
government and corporate jobs. At the same 
time, segmentation of labor markets, the 
movement of industries out of central cities, and 
the decline in the production of goods relative to 
the production of services have created a social 
and economic situation that perpetuates black 
poverty. Low status jobs which pay low wages 
are all that are available for many ghetto- 
dwelling blacks who do not have the economic 
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and cultural resources to take advantage of 
opportunities for upward mobility. Stated sim- 
ply, this argument maintains that disadvantage 
continues for members of a growing black lower 
class, but current racial discrimination is not the 
primary determinant of their economic situation; 
past discrimination created the large black lower 
class which continues today primarily because 
of economic and social structural reasons. 

Since the publication of Wilson’s book a great 
deal of work ha3 appeared criticizing it (e.g., 
Edwards 1979, Margolis 1979, Pettigrew 1979, 
Wille 1978, W:lhbams 1981, De Lone 1981, 
Newman 1979, Payne 1979, Kramer 1979, 
Collins 1983, and Willie 1979). One of 
Wilson’s strongest critics, Charles V. Willie 
(1978, 1979), takes a position totally opposite to 
Wilson's and proposes that race has not been 
declining in sigmificance but is ‘‘inclining’’ in 
Significance as a determinant of the quality of 
life for blacks. Basing his argument on income, — 
education, and housing data which highlight the 
large differences between blacks and whites in 
these areas, he argues that racism and discrimi- 
nation are still a fact of life for the majority of 
blacks regardless of social class and that the 
resulting problems associated with being black 
are becoming worse, especially for the middle 
class. 

Wilson (1978, 1980) did not ignore such 
criticisms. He argues that the black-white 
differences in ‘Willie’s analysis ignore the 
importance of a legacy of past discrimination 
because it attributes the overall black-white gap 
to present discrimination. For example, Wilson 
(1978, p. 17) cortends 


. . . There is still a significant income gap 
between all callege educated whites and all 
college .educazed blacks because of the 
substantially lower income of older educated 
blacks. But is this mainly a consequence of 
present-day discrimination as Willie wants to 
believe? No, the comparatively low incomes 
of older blacks is one of the legacies of pas 
discrimination. 
Thus, for Wilson (1980), differences in income 
between blacks and whites can be attributed to 
the low life chances of older blacks, victims of 
past discrimination. 

Recent empirical studies provide some sup- 
port for Wilson’s position. Hout (1984), for 
example, shows that in recent years class of 
origin is a better predictor of mobility for blacks 
than it was in the past, suggesting that the 
Significance of class has increased for blacks. 
Farley’s (1984) analysis indicates that through 
the 1960s and 1970s blacks improved their 
standing relative to whites in education, occupa- 
tional status and. personal income. However, 
Farley notes no iraprovement in family income, 
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a result that can be traced to an increase in the 
number of families headed by a single female, 
or in unemployment. 

B. Race, Class and Psychological Well- 
Being. In the literature on psychological well- 
being there is a set of findings which parallels the 
well documented facts of social and economic 
disadvantage experienced by blacks in America. 

Bracy (1976), in a study of differences in 
quality of life between white and black people 
which was done as part of the larger study by 
Campbell et al. (1976), showed that blacks 
generally report lower happiness and satisfaction 
levels than white people.! Reviewing four 
studies done frem 1957 to 1972, he showed that 
over the years blacks have been consistently less 
happy than whites. Although in 1957 blacks 
were about as satisfied as whites, by 1971 they 
appeared to be somewhat less satisfied. Bracy 
(1976, pp. 456-458) also showed that most of 
the differences on indicators of general well-be- 
ing between blacks and whites in 1971 could be 
accounted for by differences between blacks and 
whites in family income, educational level, 
_ occupation, narthern vs. southern residence, 
size of residerce, and age. However, Bracy 
(1976, pp. 458-464) also looked at a scale of 
satisfaction with eleven different domains of 


life. On this scale there were substantial: 


differences between blacks and whites, indicat- 
ing less satisfaction for blacks, which persisted 
when the above controls were introduced. 

Clemente and Sauer (1976) presented analy- 
ses which are consistent with Bracy (1976). 
Using the General Social Survey for 1973, they 
found that race was a significant predictor of a 
scale of life satisfaction (satisfaction with 
residence, family, friendships and activities). 
Their analyses showed that blacks were less 
satisfied than whites even after controls were 
introduced into the analysis for demographic 
and socioeconomic status variables. 

In a'study of subjective well-being in older 
age, Herzog et al. (1982) used race as a control 
variable in a number of analyses predicting life 
satisfaction and happiness. Using data originally 
collected as part of Andrews and Withey’s 
_ (1976) study, Herzog and her colleagues 
showed that blacks were significantly less happy 


‘The happiness data in Bracy’s (1976) presentation 
were derived from a question on happiness which is 
identical to that used in the present study. The 
satisfaction data in the Bracy (1976) analyses are based 
on global satisfaction items, not on a scale as was done in 
the present study. See footnote 4 for details on the 
measures in the present study. 

2 This scale of life satisfaction is the same as that used 
in the present study to measure life satisfaction. See 
footnote 4 for details on the measures used in the present 
study. 
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than whites, even after controls were introduced 
for gender, marital status, age, income, educa- 
tion and employment status. For life satisfac- 
tion, the differences were not significant when 
controls were included. Herzog and her col- 
leagues also analyzed data from the Campbell et 
al. (1976) study. These data are the same as 
those presented by Bracy (1976) in his report 
published in Campbell et al. (1976). However, 
Herzog et al. (1982) dropped region, occupa- 
tion, and size of place as control variables but 
include marital status, employment status, and 
health, which Bracy did not. In these analyses 
with controls (gender, income, education, mar- 
ital status, employment status and health), 
Herzog and her colleagues showed again that 
blacks were less happy than whites and that this 
was particularly true of younger blacks. There 
was, however, no difference between blacks and 
whites in overall life satisfaction. Herzog et al. 
(1982) produced identical results when they 
analyzed the data from the Campbell and 
Converse (1980) study—race had no effect on 
satisfaction, but there was a main effect of race 
on happiness and significant interaction between 
race and age predicting happiness. This latter 
finding for happiness was replicated when 
Herzog and her colleagues analyzed data from 
the General Social Surveys and included the 
same controls noted above. 

In summarizing the major findings from 
general studies, Campbell (1981) argues that 
low-income blacks suffer a double bind of being 
black and poor. But being black has a negative 
impact on psychological well-being which is 
independent of socioeconomic status. When 
compared to poor whites, who also score low on 
indicators of well-being, low-income blacks 
score even lower. In fact, Cambell (1981, pp. 
232-233) points out that within all income 
groups, blacks were generally less positive 
about their lives than whites. Blacks with high 
incomes appeared better off on indicators of 
well-being than blacks with low incomes, but 
were not as well off as whites with similar 
incomes. Also, blacks were twice as likely to 
feel they have had less than their share of the 
happiness a person can reasonably expect in life. 
According to Camptell (1981, p. 233), ‘Black 
people lack what income alone won’t give them, 
equal social and political status.’’ Their sense of 
inequality is reflected in the happiness scores 
mentioned above. In concluding this discussion, 
Campbell (1981, p. 233) states: 


Being black does not bring the disadvantages 
it once did in this country, but they are still 
sufficient to depress the psychological well-be- 
ing of the black population. 


C. Race, Class, and Psychiatric Symptoms. 
Campbell’s (1981) interpretation of the relation- 
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ship between race and psychological well-being 
does not appear to apply to race differences in 
psychological distress, where studies indicate 
that race effects are explained by social class. 
Warheit and his colleagues (1975) examined the 
relationship between race and mental health 
utilizing five scales of psychological disorder. 
They found significant and sometimes quite 
large differences between blacks and whites on 
all five scales (indicating higher rates of 
psychological disorder for blacks). On the 
general psychopathology scale, blacks were 
twice as likely to be in the “‘high’’ category as 
whites and three times more likely to be in the 
high category of the phobia scale. But when 
age, sex, and socioeconomic status are con- 
trolled, ‘'the variable ‘black’ is barely signifi- 
cant in the equation for general psychopathol- 
ogy, and not significant in any other of the 
equations with the exception of the one designed 
to measure phobias’’ (Warheit et al. 1975, p. 
254). 
Veroff et al. (1981) included blacks in their 
study of the psychological well-being of Amer- 
icans from 1957 to 1976. They found that blacks 
reported more ‘‘worries’’ and worse future 
morale than whites, but their differences were 
not large enough to be significant. There were 
also other differences between blacks and whites 
on relevant indicators of life experience and 
satisfaction which persisted even after controls 
were introduced for education. However, there 
was no consistent evidence of differences 
between blacks and whites in major psycholog- 
ical strain. Veroff et al. (1981, p. 435) give the 
following explanation for this: 


Through internal psychological strength and 
social supports, blacks manage to assign 
problems accurately to the reality in which 
they lie or at least limit their disruptive effects 
to certain roles and relationships without 
allowing them to pervade the sense of self and 
identity. No signs of demoralization mark the 
picture that develops from black respondents’ 
self-assessment and experience in life. 


Veroff et al. (1981, p. 435), however, 
provide evidence that at least one aspect of 
psychological well-being—worry—is due to 
social class rather than race. They found that 
blacks report worrying more than whites do. 
However, this finding disappears when controls 
for education and income were imposed. This 
was not the case in regard to reported overall 
happiness, which is greater for whites. This 
finding is quite strong and remains so even 
when age, education, sex, and year are 
controlled. As in the analyses presented by 
Herzog et al. (1982) cited above, there was a 
significant interaction with age showing that for 
young people the difference between blacks and 
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whites is substantial, for the middle-aged is 
moderate and for older respondents is nonexist- 
ent. Veroff et zl. (1981, p. 436) offer the 
following as the most plausible explanation: 


. . . given the higher mortality of blacks in 
the United States, surviving blacks have been 
epecially resourceful in being able to cope 
with the differential opportunities afforded 
blacks in Amer.can society. Their resourceful- 
ness accentuates their well-being. They are 
true “survivors.” Young blacks most directly 
come up against the obstacles for fashioning 
the good life. Some lower their aspirations as 
they get older, but some may literally not 
survive. This is not because of their relatively 
lower level of education. These results hold 
up controlling for education. 


THE PROBLEM 


In studies cited above where there are differences 
noted between blacks and whites on psycholog- 
ical well-being efter controlling for socioeco- 
nomic and socio~demographic variables, authors 
(e.g. Bracy 1976; Campbell 1981; Clemente and 
Sauer 1976) sugzest that these differences are 
due to the negative experience of being black in 
the United States—that the significance of race 
remains. Studies of psychiatric symptoms, how- 
ever, suggest tha: social class may be more im- 
portant than race. Allthough these findings do 
not make us doutt the studies of race differences 
in happiness anc domains of life satisfaction, 
they do suggest that socioeconomic status is im- 
portant in any analysis of psychological well-be- 
ing. This latter suggestion is further strengthened 
by the fact that in all of the studies of happiness 
and life satisfact.on cited above except for the 
Clemente and Sauer (1976) study and the Herzog 
et al. (1982) re-analysis of Campbell et al. (1976), 
researchers find significant effects of either in- 
come or education or both on happiness and sat- 
isfaction. 

Given the fact that socioeconomic status 
variables have a positive effect on happiness and 
life satisfaction, Wilson’s (1980) argument 
raises the following question: If the social 
disadvantages suffered by black Americans are 
being reduced, ‘and if the significance of race as 
a determinant of life chances for black Ameri- 
cans is declining, can we detect a parallel 
decline over time in the difference between 
black and white Americans in psychological 
well-being and quality of life?? The present 


3 Wilson’s (1980) study is not an examination of 
psychological well-being and quality of life but one of 
life chances as defined by Weber with reference to the 
possession of gocds and opportunities for income 
(Wilson 1980, pp ix—x; Weber [1922] 1946, pp. 
181-83). However, in discussing the components of life 
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study examines this question with data from all 
of the currently available sample years of the 
General Social Survey from 1972 to 1985. 
Specifically we look at two main questions: 
First, does race have an effect on psychological 
well-being variables independent of social class? 
Second, has the effect of race declined in recent 
years? 

Because of Hout’s (1984) argument that class 
is increasing in importance in recent years as a 
predictor of mobility for blacks and because 
Wilson (1980) argues that improvements in life 
chances have been greater for younger blacks 
and for those in the middle class, we also look at 
two other related questions about the relative 
change in psychological well-being and quality 
of life of blacks and whites. First, is improve- 
ment over time particularly evident for younger 
blacks who have enjoyed better opportunities 
than their forebears? And second, has there been 
greater improvement, relative to whites, for 
middle-class blacks than there has been for those 
in the lower classes? 


DATA AND METHODS 


A. Sample. The data for this study come from 
the General Social Survey, which provides data 
from a representative sample of the non- 
institutionalized population of the United States 
for almost every year from 1972 to the present. 


Each sample contains approximately 1500 © 


respondents. Of these, approximately 170 per 
year are black. In 1982 there was a special 
over-sample of 354 black respondents. For 
details on these and other sampling procedures 
see Davis and Smith (1985). At the time of the 
present study, the General Social Survey had 
been conducted in 12 different years: 1972, 
1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1980, 
1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985. 

B. The Time Period. Unfortunately data are 
not available to track black-white differences in 


chances, Wilson, following Weber, emphasizes what 
they both refer somewhat ambiguously to as ‘‘personal 
life experiences’’ (Wilson 1980, p. ix; Weber [1922] 
1946, p. 181). It is not unreasonable to assume that this 
phrase refers in part to a subjective experiential 
dimension of life which may be positive or negative, and 
which in contemporary sociological literature is referred 
to as quality of life or psychological well-being. As 
Campbell (1981, 1-9) emphasizes, in modern industrial 
societies there is a good deal more to life quality than 
material well-being. That is, concern with material 
well-being in modern society is not just a concern with 
the accumulation of goods and money per se, but is, in 
large part, a concern with the life experience that can be 
realized given material security and well-being. Thus, a 
decline in the significance of race as a determinant of life 
chances should include, at least in part, a decline in the 
negative experience of life associated with race. 
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well being over the entire period of major 
improvement in the status of black Americans in 
the middle of the twentieth century. Data from 
the 1972-85 period, however, were collected 
over a 13-year period coming just after a period 
of very important change for blacks in the 
United States and would, therefore, appear to be 
relevant to the question of whether this social 
and economic improvement can be linked to 
positive change in the psychological well being 
and quality of life of blacks. 

Major legal changes occurred in the 20 years 
just prior to the study period. These changes 
include the Supreme Court case of Brown vs. 
Board of Education of Topeka (1954) which 
outlawed de jure segregation of public schools 
and the civil rights laws of 1964 (public 
accommodations), 1965 (voting rights) and 
1968 (housing). As Wilson (1980, pp. 126-30) 
has shown, it was also during this period that 
blacks experienced the greatest improvement in 
occupational status. This trend continued into 
the 1970s in spite of economic problems 
affecting the entire nation. During the 1970s 
blacks continued to experience a ‘‘faster rate of 
job improvement than whites” (Wilson 1980, p. 
130; see also Wilson 1980, pp. 173—74; Farley 
1984, pp. 46-50; and U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1983, p. 417) and continued to narrow 
the gap with whites in personal income (Farley 
1984, pp. 60-62). 

One might argue that because a considerable 
period of time had elapsed between some of 
these changes and our study period we will be 
unable to detect their impact. For example, the 
social and legal changes noted above might have 
had an immediate positive effect on well-being 
in the 1950s and 1960s due at least in part to 
their symbolic impact. Data presented by Bracy 
(1976) suggest, however, that this is probably 
not true. Bracy (1976, pp. 447--49) showed that 
while there were fluctuations in the differences 
between whites and blacks on happiness and 
satisfaction measures between 1957 and 1972, 
there was no overall change in the relative 
position of blacks on happiness. On satisfaction, 
the position of blacks had deteriorated over this 
period. Thus, while we cannot speak for the 
period prior to 1957, major changes in the 
psychological well being of blacks in response 
to major changes in black social status in the late 
1950s and the entire 1960s appear not to have 
occurred by 1972. 

If there have been net positive effects of 
social status change on well-being for blacks 
they are likely to be lagged to some degree. It is 
reasonable that changes in abstract institutional 
arrangements may have few consequences for 
the psychological lives of individuals until such 
institutional changes result in modifications in 
social structure which are great enough to alter 
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the way large numbers of individuals actually 
experience their lives. In all probability such a 
series of changes would not happen immediately 
but would take some time to develop. 

C. Variables. The measures of well-being 
appearing in the General Social Survey (or 
which can be created out of items in the General 
Social Survey) include: a general life satisfac- 
tion scale, a trust-in-people scale, an anomie 
scale, a general happiness item, a marital 
happiness item and a self-report item on 
physical health. 

Data for all six dependent variables described 
here are not available for all of the 12 years of 
the General Social Survey. In the analyses 
which follow, each dependent variable is 
analyzed separately using data for all years in 
which data for the dependent variable are 
available. Findings are presented in a way that 
clearly indicates the years in which data are 
available for each dependent variable. 

Social class is measured with three variables: 


* The life satisfaction scale is an additive scale 
consisting of items asking respondents how much 
satisfaction they get from their family life, health and 
physical condition, friendships, non-working activities — 
hobbies etc., and their city or place they live. Each of the 
five items is scored from 1 (low satisfaction) to 7 (high 
satisfaction). The scale has possible scores from a low of 
5 to a high of 35. The trust-in-people scale is an additive 
scale constructed from three items asking the respondent: 
1) if they would say that most of the time people try to be 
belpfal, or that they are mostly looking out for 
themselves; 2) if they thought most people would try to 
take advantage of them if they got a chance, or would try 
to be fair and; 3) if they would generally say that most 
people could be trusted or that you could not be too 
careful in dealing with people. The trusting response on 
each item is coded 3 and the mistrusting response is 
coded 1. Possible scores on the scale are from 3 to 9. The 
anomie scale is an additive scale constructed from three 
items asking the respondent: 1) if in spite of what some 
people say, the lot (situation/condition) of the average 
man is getting worse, not better; 2) if it is hardly fair to 
bring a child into the world with the way things look for 
the future and; 3) if most public officials (people in 
public office) are not really interested in the problems of 
the average man. The anomic answer on each item is 
coded 1. Other answers were coded 0. Possible scores on 
the scale are from 0 to 3. Self-reported general happiness 
is a single item as follows: ‘“Taken all together, how 
would you say things are these days—would you say you 
are very happy, pretty happy or not too happy?’’ Marital 
happiness is a single item worded: ‘Taking all things 
together, how would you describe your marriage? Would 
you say that your marriage is very happy, pretty happy, 
or not too happy?’’ Both general happiness and marital 
happiness are coded as follows: 1=not too happy, 
2=pretty happy, and 3=very happy. Self-reported 
physical health, is a single item as follows: ‘Would you 
say your own health, in general, is excellent, good, fair, 
or poor?” Responses are coded: 1=poor, 2= fair, 
3= good, and 4= excellent. 
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family income, nimber of years of education 
and work status “employed vs. unemployed). 
Age and marital status (married vs. not married) 
are included in the analysis as control variables. 

D. Form of the analysis. Regression analysis 
and Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) 
(Andrews et al. 1969) were used to analyze the 
data. In all of the analyses a weighting scheme 


' was used to adjust for the over-sampling of 


blacks in 1982 nozed above. 

1. The Regressson Analysis. We used regres- 
sion in order to evaluate general trends in 
differences in psychological well-being between 
blacks and whites over the years. In this 
regression analysts, race was coded 0= white 
and 1=black. Year was coded from 0 to 13 to 
represent the number of years from 1972. Thus, 
1972 was coded 0, 1973 coded 1, 1974 was 
coded 2, and so œn. 1985 was coded 13. All of 
the other indepencent and control variables were 
transformed so thet they were in deviation form. 
Deviations were from mean values calculated 
over the entire set of 12 samples taken together. 

For each dependent variable a regression 
analysis was performed using the following 
variables: race, year, income, education, employ- 
ment status (employed vs. unemployed), marital 
status (married vs. not married), and a race by 
year interaction term (i.e. the dummy variable 
for race multiplied by the year variable coded 0 
to 13). The purpose of the race by year 
interaction term was to see if the effect of year 
on the various dependent variables was the same 
for blacks and whites. If the effect of year is 
different for blacks than it is for whites, this 
would indicate that the psychological well-being. 
of blacks is, over time, becoming more like that 
of whites, or that it is diverging. 

We present selected statistics from the 
regression analys:s of each dependent variable. 
First, we presen: the constant, which is the 
mean on the dependent variable when all 
independent variables are zero. Because all 
control variables are in deviation form, the 
constant is the predicted mean on the dependent 
variable for white respondents in 1972 who are 
at the mean on all control variables. 

Second, we present the regression coefficient _ 
associated with the year variable which, given 
how the variables. are coded, is the effect of year 
(i.e. the regression coefficient) for white 
respondents. This is essentially the trend in the 
dependent variab.e over the years of the study 
for whites. The test of significance for this 
coefficient tests whether there has been a 
significant linear change in the dependent 
variable over the years for whites. 

We also present the regression coefficient 
which is associated with the race variable. In 
this case, this coefficient represents the pre- 
dicted difference on the dependent variable 
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between blacks and whites in 1972 who have 
average scores on control variables. Testing this 
coefficient for statistical significance is equiva- 
lent to testing the significance of the race 
difference in psychological well-being and/or 
quality of life. 

Finally, from the regression, we present the 
regression coefficient associated with the race 
by year interaction term, which in this case is 
the difference between the effect of year for 
whites and the effect of year for blacks. In 
general, given how the dependent variables are 
coded, if this statistic is positive and significant, 
then this would indicate that blacks are 
becoming more like whites in psychological 
well-being and/or quality of life. 

For each dependent variable we have also 
calculated the predicted mean value for blacks in 
1972 and the regression coefficient associated 
with year for blacks. Finally, we have plotted 
the regression lines for year for blacks and 
whites so that race differences in changes in 
quality of life and/or psychological well-being 
can be clearly seen. In each figure the broken 
line is for white respondents and the solid line is 
for black respondents. 

2. The MCA Analysis. We used MCA to 
calculate adjusted means for blacks and whites 
on the dependent variables for each year data 
was available. This was accomplished by 
creating a single categorical variable with one 
category for each combination of categories of 
race and year. With two categories for race, and 
a maximum of 12 for year, this produced an 
independent variable with a maximum of 24 
categories, with the actual number determined 
by the number of years for which data were 
available for the dependent variable. Means on 
the dependent variable were adjusted for the 
effects of social class variables and the other 
two control variables which were entered into 
the analysis as covariates. 

The MCA analysis does not assume that the 
trends in quality of life and/or psychological 
well-being over time are linear, but allows us to 
see the actual year-by-year changes in the 
dependent variable. Of course, not all of the 
year-by-year changes are due to real changes in 
the dependent variable but are due to sampling 
error. As the reader will observe, the changes in 
adjusted means over the years for blacks are 
greater than those for whites due in part to the 
fact that smaller sample sizes for blacks produce 
more sampling error. 

In the analysis below the adjusted means are 
presented, and are also plotted on the same 
graph as the regression lines. The adjusted 
means for white respondents are connected with 
a broken line while the adjusted means for black 
respondents are connected with a solid line. 

3. The Interactions of Age and Class with 
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Race and Year. The last two questions noted in 
the problem statement above are essentially 
questions about the three way interactions, race 
x year X age, and race X year X class 
variables. These questions are examined by 
running the above described regression analyses 
within categories of age and class. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the analysis of the six psycholog- 
ical well-being and quality of life variables are 
presented in Figures 1-6. For all analyses, 
results reflect the effects of race and year 
variables after controlling for the effects of 
social class variables (income, education, and 
employment status) and other control variables 
(age and marital status). 

The findings in this study are very consistent 
across the dependent variables. Results for all 
six dependent variables are presented primarily 
to show the rehability of the main findings. 
Instead of describing the findings for each 
dependent variable, the basic pattern is de- 
scribed, and deviations from this pattern for 
particular dependent variables are noted. 

A. The Regression Analysis. For all of the six 
dependent variables predicted mean scores show 
that whites experience better psychological 
well-being and quality of life than blacks do. 
Furthermore, the effects of the year variable for 
blacks parallels that of whites to such an extent 
that none of the interaction terms is significant. 
That is, on none of these measures of 
psychological well-being and quality of life has 
the condition of blacks improved or declined 
significantly relative to whites over the period 
1972 to 1985. This suggests that the statistically 
significant mean differences between blacks and 
whites on each dependent variable, which are 
evaluated where year equals zero (i.e. 1972), 
are reasonable estimates of the differences 
between blacks and whites overall. 

Several other findings are worth noting. First, 
for whites, psychological well-being and quality 
of life have, on average, declined over the 
period 1972 to 1985. The slopes for the year 
variable for whites are negative for all depen- 
dent variables except anomie, where high scores 
mean greater anomie. In every case except 
happiness and physical health the coefficients 
are significant. As noted above, there were no 
signs of significant interactions between race 
and year, indicating that the effects of year for 
blacks are statistically indistinguishable from 
those of whites. 

B. The Multiple Classification Analysis. The 
year-by-year MCA analysis is consistent with 
the regression analysis but is sensitive to yearly 
changes. In general, there is a good deal of 
consistency in the reports of whites on happi- 
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ness, marital happiness, trust, and physical 
health. There has been some variability in the 
1980s in life satisfaction of whites, and great 
variability across the entire study period for 
anomie. 

Changes in adjusted means for blacks do not 
parallel those for whites partly because the 
sample sizes for blacks are roughly 12 percent 
those of whites. Undoubtedly in some cases the 
differences between blacks and whites would 
not be significant if evaluated in a particular 
year; however, in no year does the MCA 
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analysis show that blacks are better off than 
whites. 

Overall the MCA analysis supports the 
interpretation given above of the regression 
analysis. Over the years 1972 to 1985 whites 
experienced significantly greater quality of life 
and psychological well-being than blacks, and 
the disadvantage of blacks showed no sign of 
statistically significant improvement over time. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize that 
while we were able to find no evidence of 
convergence between blacks and whites in 


-quality of life and psychological well-being, we 
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also found no evidence of increasing diver- 
gence. Basically there has been no change in the 
difference between blacks and whites from the 
early 1970s to the mid-1980s. 

C. The Interactions of Age and Class with 
Race and Year. It is Wilson’s (1980) view that 
economic and social conditions are improving 
for middle-class blacks and deteriorating for the 
lower class. We can also conclude from 
Wilson’s argument that race is increasingly less 
important as a determinant of life chances for 
younger blacks as opposed to older ones, as the 
latter suffered more directly from past discrimi- 
nation. If Wilson is correct then perhaps among 
blacks the psychological well-being of the 
young and the middle class has been improving 
relative to whites and that of others has been 
getting worse. If such differences exist, thay are 
masked if we looked only at blacks as a whole. 
To evaluate these possibilities, we ran the 
regression analyses described above within 
categories of age and class. 

1. Age. We divided the respondents into five 
age cohort groups based on the decade in which 
they turned eighteen years old. The relevant 
years are (1) 1970 and after, (2) 1960 through 
1969, (3) 1950 thru 1959, (4) 1940 through 
1949, and (5) prior to 1940. In the regression 
analyses run within these five age categories 
there are thirty possibilities for finding signifi- 
cant race X year interactions (five age catego- 
ries times six dependent variables). Only the 
significant interactions are discussed below. 

Over the 1972-1985 period blacks in the 
oldest age category (those who turned eighteen 
years old prior to 1940) became happier 
(p.<.05) relative to whites, while at the same 
time they became less trusting (p.<.05). Those 
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who turned eighteen between 1940 and 1949 
became more satisfied (p.<.05) relative to 
whites. Those in the middle age category, who 
turned eighteen between 1950 and 1959 became 
happier (p.<.01). Finally, those in the youngest 
age category, who turned eighteen after 1972 
became less anomic (p.<.05). In no other 
instance was the interaction between race and 
year significant in predicting psychological 
well-being and quality of life. 

Thus, only two of the thirty analyses show 
either that younger blacks improved in their 
well-being compared to whites or that older 
blacks got worse. Three of the analyses indicate 
that compared to older and middle-aged whites, 
the well-being of older and middle-aged blacks 
improved over the study period. In summary, 
there is no pattern to these findings supporting 
the idea that the well being of younger blacks is 
generally improving relative to comparable 
whites. 

2. Class. In an analysis that parallels that in 
the preceding section on age, we divided 
respondents into categories representing differ- 
ent levels of social class. Using the three 
indicators of socioeconomic status from the 
analyses above, income, education, and unem- 
ployment, and measures of class origin (i.e. 
mother’s and father’s education: estimated 
relative income of family at age 16) both 
separately and in various combinations, we 
found no general tendency for the psychological 
well being of blacks in the middle class to have 
improved over the study period relative to 
whites. With one exception, no matter how we 
defined middle and lower class, we found that 
the effect of year for blacks was the same as that 
for whites regardless of class, and that whites 
consistently had better psychological well-being 
than blacks regardless of social class. 
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The exception is that on one indicator of 
well-being for those with more than a high 
school education the race by year interaction 
was significant (p.<.05). The analysis shows 
that over the study period life satisfaction of 
blacks in this educational category improved 
relative to comparable whites. However, when 
we tried to confirm this finding by defining 
middle class using other variables as noted 
above, both by themselves and in combination 
with education, we found no additional evidence 
that middle-class blacks experienced general 
improvement in their quality of life over the 


study period.? 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study provides evidence not for the 
declining or “inclining” significance of race, 
but for the continuing significance of race in 
determining well-being. On all of the measures 
of well-being in this study, blacks had signifi- 
cantly lower scores than whites after controls 
had been introduced for social class variables, 
age, and marital status. Furthermore the well-be- 
ing of blacks shows no indication of improve- 
ment or deterioration from the early 1970s to the 
mid-1980s. 

These findings are particularly impressive 
given that we have weighted the analysis in 
favor of finding that class and other variables 
will remove some of the effects of race. That is, 
education, income, and employment status are 
indicators of more than just socioeconomic 
status. An argument can be made that some of 
the differences between blacks and other 
Americans on social class variables are due to 
racism and discrimination. Wilson (1980) does 
not argue that racism and discrimination have 
disappeared, only that the significance of race in 
American society is declining. Thus, by control- 
ling such variables, some of the differences 
between blacks and whites on the dependent 
variables which are actually due to race are 
removed. Similarly, it can be argued that some 
of the advantage whites have over blacks in the 
probability of being in stable marriages is due to 
the stresses that American society puts on black 
as opposed to white marriages. Thus controlling 
marital status also, in part, controls the effects 


5'We also examined this race X class X year 
interaction somewhat differently by doing a regression 
analysis within each year and included race x income 
and race X education terms in order to investigate the 
possibility that the effect of class variables on well-being 
had been increasing for blacks over the study period as 
suggested by the work of Hout (1984). We found no 
evidence that the effect of social class variables had 
increased in predictive power over the years of the study 
for blacks as compared to whites. 
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of race. We conclude, therefore, that the effect 
of race on quaity of life and psychological 
well-being is even stronger than we have shown 
in this paper. 

In summary, this study does not support the 
conclusion that race has diminished in impor- 
tance in determining life chances for blacks in 
so far as the concept ‘“‘life chances” is 
interpreted to include quality of life experience 
as reflected in sccial psychological and physical 
well-being. Blacks have lower life satisfaction, 
less trust in people, less general happiness, less 
marital happiness, more anomie, and lower 
self-rated physical health than whites regardless 
of social class, marital status, age, or year. The 
contrast of these findings with those cited above 
showing that race differences in psychiatric 
symptoms are due to social class suggests that 
indicators of psychiatric symptoms and quality 
of life variables are tapping different dimensions 
of life experience. Based on this interpretation, 
we conclude that while being black does not 
lead to psychopathology it is associated with a 
less positive life experience than being white. 

In spite of these conclusions, it is important to 
note that our findings do not refute Wilson's 
(1980) argumert about the declining signifi- 
cance of race. Im fact they directly address only 
an extension of Wilson’s argument which we 
have made for the present paper. There are at 
Jeast three reasons why we could observe 
continuing differences between blacks and 
whites in psychological well-being and quality 
of life in the context of a decline in the 
significance of race in American society. 

First, there could be a significant lag, perhaps. 
as great as a generation or more, between the 
time significant changes are made in the 
economic and social position of an ethnic group 
and the time that such changes are reflected in 
the degree of psychological well-being members 
of the group experience. As noted above, 
between 1957 and 1972 there was little change 
in the gap between blacks and whites in 
happiness and satisfaction. The present paper 
shows that this zap persists into the mid 1980s. 
The changes we are looking for may require 
changes in the: infrastructure of society and 
consequent charges in the way black Americans 
learn to interpret and evaluate their life 
experience that have yet to be fully realized. 
Instead of looking for change over a 14-year 
period coming shortly after dramatic institu- 
tional change, perhaps we should look for 
gradual change over a very long period of time. ` 

Second, social and economic changes over 
the years in the status of black Americans may 
have created a climate of rising expectations in 
the black community. To the extent that these 
heightened expectations have not been fulfilled, 
the psychological benefit of the real social and 
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economic changes which have occurred may 
have been negated. This may help explain why 
it appears from our analysis that there has been 
no significant change in the black~white gap in 
well-being even in the middle class which would 
contain blacks able to benefit from newly 
created opportunities. In fact, if the social and 
economic changes that have occurred are widely 
recognized across the black social class hierar- 
chy as an inadequate fulfillment of the promise 
of the civil rights movement, it is reasonable 
that a general sense of dissatisfaction not only 
persists, but is perpetuated in part by subcultural 
forces. This analysis suggests not only that 
social and economic improvement will be 
required before there is improvement in the 
well-being of black Americans, but also that 
there must be a widespread perception among 
blacks that adequate improvement has actually 
occurred. 

Third, the impact of the decline in the 
significance of race may not have been great 
enough to change how black people evaluate 
their lives. In studies of the economic and social 
status of blacks and whites in the United States, 
including those that show a decline in the 
importance of race, authors take pains to 
indicate that significant racial differences persist 
in education, occupational status, personal and 
family income, unemployment and labor force 
participation (eg. Wilson 1980; Farley 1984; 
Hout 1984). Clearly the simple passage of civil 
rights legislation, the issuance of Supreme Court 
decisions favorable to blacks, and the subse- 
quent improvement on some dimensions of 
social and economic status were not enough to 
improve the quality of life of blacks as we have 
measured that here. Such improvements may 
require more than awareness of symbolic, 
impending, or even partial change, but may 
instead require actual change to the point of 
parity with whites. 

An obious, but difficult, question remains 
concerning the degree to which our findings are 
due to contemporary discrimination against 
blacks. Because of difficulties in determining 
with certainty the causes of differences between 
blacks and whites in social and economic status 
(Farley 1984, pp. 11-13), controversy remains 
over whether or to what degree these differences 
are due to contemporary discrimination. Farley 
(1984, pp. 57-81, 195-98) concludes, however, 
that while there has been much improvement for 
blacks, including near parity in earnings for 
black women, relative to white women, and 
more rapid improvement in earnings for black 
men than for white men between 1959 and 
1979, earnings differences remain between 
black men and white men across age and class 
categories that imply ‘“‘the persistence of 
discrimination’ (Farley 1984, p. 197). We 
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conclude, therefore, that if contemporary dis- 
crimination is indeed the source of such racial 
differences in earnings, then discrimination is a 
plausible, though untested, explanation for the 
differences we have documented in this paper in 
psychological well-being and quality of life. 

Willie (1979, pp. 53-64) has argued that the 
existence of income differentials between blacks 
and whites who have similar qualifications for 
jobs is evidence of what he calls a racial ‘‘tax’’ 
levied on blacks for not being white. By 
showing that a differential in psychological 
well-being exists between blacks and whites 
regardless of their socioeconomic status, the 
present paper strongly suggests that if there is a 
racial tax in American society the cost of being 
black is not only economic, but is psychological 
as well. 
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EFFECTS OF ABILITY GROUPING IN BRITISH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


ALAN C. KERCKHOFF 
Duke University 


The effects of the organization of schools on individual student performance have been 
the focus of investigations for many years. One area of inquiry that has led to mixed 
results and varied interpretations is research on the effects of ability grouping within 
schools. The present study has several advantages over previous research on this 
question. (a) It is based on a large, national sample. (b) It examines the effects of both 
school types (some of which serve students selected according to ability) and ability 
grouping within school types. (c) The analysts involves comparing students who have 
been separated into ability groups with those who have not been so separated. (d) The 
analysis and interpretation take into account the effects of ceiling and floor effects of the 
measures used. The results support the general hypothesis that students in high ability 
groups gain more and students in low ability groups gain less over a five-year period 
than they would be expected to gain if they had not been separated into ability groups. 
It is suggested that one of the reasons similarly strong effects have not been consistently 
observed in the United States is that we have not collected the kinds of information 
needed to conduct the type of analysis presented here. However, ability grouping in 
British and American schools may serve different functions. The several types of schools 
and the ability groups within them may have more clearly defined “charters” in Great 
Britain, the higher levels serving to “sponsor” their students’ movement toward elite 


adult statuses more effectively than their American counterparts do. 


Numerous investigations have been conducted 
over the past two decades to determine the 
effects of the characteristics of schools attended 
on the academic performance of students. Since 
the “Coleman Report” (Coleman et al. 1966) 
produced negative findings, little interest has 
been shown in such school characteristics as the 
nature of the physical plant or even the kinds of 
educational facilities (e.g., laboratories, librar- 
ies, etc). Recent literature has been more 
concerned with the characteristics of the student 
body or the internal organization of the school. 
Some evidence has been presented to support 
the belief that the general characteristics of the 
student body affect the academic performance of 
individuals (Alexander and Eckland 1975). But 
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the claim that school contexts do not always 
affect all students in the same way (Heyns 1974) 
has also directed attention to the internal 
organization of the school. While the internal 
organization of a school is part of the overall 
school context, a student’s experience is quite 
different depending on where s/he is located in 
that structure. 

This paper reports the findings of an investi- 
gation of the effects of school organization on 
students’ academic achievement in Great Brit- 
ain. It is concerned with the effects of what most 
Americans call “tracking” and the British refer 
to as “streaming,” the segregation of students 
into groups defined by ability levels. While the 
approach taken here is consistent with that used 
in studies of American schools, organizational 
differences between the British and American 
school systems and methodological innovations 
make this investigation a more effective basis 
than previous studies for assessing the effects of 
ability grouping. 

The traditional view of ability grouping in 
schools both in this country and in Great Britain 
has held that the segregation of students 
according to ability level contributes positively 
to the academic progress of all students. It helps 
the high ability students by permitting them to 
move ahead without being slowed down by 
those less competent, and it helps the low ability 
students by making it possible for teachers to 
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provide them with a curriculum and lesson pace 
that is more appropriate to their current level of 
achievement. 

Early attempts to determine if the segregation 
of students into ability groups leads to perfor- 
mance differences which would not be observed 
without the segregation have produced mixed 
findings and differences of opinion about their 
interpretation (Esposito 1973; Findlay and 
Bryan 1975). Not everyone has thought that the 
effects were sufficient to warrant any concern 
(Jencks et al. 1972), and Alexander and Cook 
(1982) suggest that control of input characteris- 
tics almost wholly removes evidence of effects. 
Despite the lack of clear support for the view 
that ability grouping has positive effects, 
however, teachers in this country generally 
seem to support the continued use of the practice 
(Wilson and Schmits 1978). 

While streaming has been a topic of consider- 
able heated debate in Great Britain, there has 
been little systematic empirical research on its 
effects. Perhaps the most influential discussion 
of the matter is found in Barker Lunn’s (1970) 
investigation of streaming in primary schools, 
although Newbold (1977) presented evidence 
from a truly experimental longitudinal study 
conducted in a single school. One of Barker 
Lunn’s important arguments concerned the fact 
that many teachers in mixed ability classes 
objected to the assignment on philosophical 
grounds and actually practiced within-class 
differentiation. This suggests that both British 
and American teachers are convinced of the 
desirability of ability grouping. 

Two recent studies in the United States have 
provided evidence that ability grouping does 
have an effect on academic performance, but the 
effect is quite different from that called for by 
the traditional view of the practice. These 
studies suggest that ability grouping, rather than 
raising the performance of all students, raises 
the performance of students in the high ability 
groups and lowers the performance of students 
in the low ability groups. Rowan and Miracle 
(1983) obtain this result in an analysis of 
elementary school data, and Hotchkiss (1984, 
Chapter 7) shows the same pattern using the 
High School and Beyond data set. Hotchkiss’ 
analysis is especially relevant here because it 
deals with secondary school students and uses a 
large national sample. The effects he finds are 
very small in magnitude, however, and his study 
has some of the same limitations as most studies 
conducted in the United States. Although it 
effectively controls for a wide array of input 
variables, it covers only the period from tenth to 
twelfth grade, and it involves a comparison 
between just two groups—students in the 
college preparatory curriculum versus all others. 
Yet, his results are consistent with some earlier 
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studies which have shown that ability grouping 
leads to different effects for students in high and 
low ability groups. 

The explanations that have been offered for 
such differential effects vary. Rosenbaum (1976) 
suggested that those in the lower tracks were 
discriminated against in the grading practices 
used and in the way school records were kept as 
well as being given an inadequate curriculum. 
Oakes (1982) also stresses the importance of the 
poor curriculum in the lower tracks as well as 
the teachers’ lower expectations of the students. 
Alexander et al. (1978) add to this the fact that 
ability level segregation places students in 
varying contexts differentiated by the kinds of 
peers with whom they associate; if such 
contextual effects are significant at the school 
level, they should be at least as significant at the 
learning group level. 

Some theorists would use a somewhat differ- 
ent logic in assessing this research by emphasiz- 
ing more explicitly the organizational aspects of 
the school system. For instance, Meyer’s (19777) 
discussion of ‘‘education as an institution” 
stresses the role of organizational differentiation 
in allocating individuals to social statuses. He 
uses the term ‘‘chartering’’ to refer to the 
legitimizing impact of institutional arrangements 
on the allocation of individuals, and he 
explicitly refers to school types and curricular 
placement as organizational elements that carry 
different charters. In an earlier discussion of 
British and American schools, Turner (1960) 
views the British school system as providing 
‘*sponsorship’’ for students chosen to attend the 
elite grammar schools, schools whose charter is 
to prepare students for university attendance and 
high adult status. Although Turner does not 
discuss organizational arrangements within 
schools, the idea of sponsorship may also be 
relevant to ability grouping. An emphasis on 
organizational arrangements such as found in 
these two works gives greater meaning to the 
kinds of micro processes discussed by others. 
Explanations for ability group effects are 
considered further later in this paper, but the 
present study does not provide an adequate basis 
for testing the validity of the proposed explana- 
tions. 

In the present case, the traditional view of 
ability grouping hypothesizes that students in all 
groups gain through being grouped, but the view 
that calls for differential effects hypothesizes 
that students in high ability groups gain in 
academic performance and those in low ability 
groups lose in performance. In both cases, the 
expected patterns are relative to what would 
have occurred if the students had not been 
placed in ability groups. These two kinds of 
expectation are referred to here as the traditional 
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hypothesis and. the divergence hypothesis, 
respectively. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


Three kinds of methodological critiques have 
been aimed at research on this problem. The 
first suggests that since some of the research in 
this area has used students’ self-reports of track 
placement, the validity of the classification is 
questionable. It notes that there is less than 
perfect agreement between such student reports 
and official records of track placement. Most 
important, it has been shown (Rosenbaum 1980) 
that track defined by the official records has a 
stronger effect on some outcomes, such as 
college attendance, than does self-reported 
track. In effect, this criticism suggests that there 
is considerable measurement error in the self- 
reports, which weakens any possible effect the 
measures could exhibit in the analyses con- 
ducted. . 

A second criticism is even more important. 
Early studies of the effects of ability grouping 
were not always able to control for the 
characteristics of the individuals before they 
became separated into ability groups. It could 
thus be argued that what purported to be effects 
of grouping (Alexander and McDill 1976) were 
actually effects of the students’ characteristics 
prior to entering differentiated academic tracks. 
In effect, this criticism suggests that the analytic 
models used in the early research were misspeci- 
fied. Some more recent analyses, controlling for 
pre-tracking performance (Alexander et al. 
1978; Alexander and Cook 1982), have shown 
that this improved specification does reduce the 
observed effects of ability grouping, leaving 
only minor residual effects. In fact, not all 
recent research shows any residual effects 
(Rehberg and Rosenthal 1978). 

The third kind of critique is concerned with 
problems of measurement (Linn and Slinde 
1977; Reichardt 1979; Willms 1985). The 
crucial tests of the hypothesis of ability group 
effects all involve comparing test scores at two 
points in time. Test reliability is never perfect, 
and it would be expected, therefore, that this 
‘would lead to a general negative correlation 
between gain scores and the initial test score due 
to regression to the mean. In the present 
instance, such an effect would work against both 
hypotheses being considered, but especially 
against the divergence hypothesis which calls 
for exactly the opposite pattern than would be 
produced by regression to the mean. 

Another measurement problem which could 
also tend to work against both hypotheses is the 
possibility of floor and ceiling effects. If some 
students are so able that they score at or near the 
top of the possible range of scores, their true 
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performance potential may not be adequately 
measured by the test. Similarly, if a test is not 
sufficiently sensitive at the lower end, low 
ability students’ scores may not adequately 
reflect their relative position in the distribution 
of students. 

The problem of measurement reliability is 
best dealt with in such cases through the use of 
multiple measures, especially at the initial 
measurement point. The problem of floor and 
ceiling effects is not easily dealt with, although 
some ad hoc methods have been used (Coleman 
et al. 1982). It is important, however, to be 


_ Sensitive to the possibility of such effects and to | 
take them into account in interpreting the results’ 


of the analysis. 

In the present analysis, these matters are dealt 
with in the following ways. The information 
regarding the students’ placement in ability 
groups was obtained from the schools rather 
than the students, and thus the first criticism 
does not apply. Also, the analysis includes a 
whole range of control variables in an effort to 
specify the model properly and avoid attributing 
to ability grouping effects that are due to 
pre-grouping factors. The measurement prob- 
lems are handled in several different ways. 
First, multiple measures of performance prior to 
ability grouping are used. This should increase 
the reliability of the early measurement. In 
addition, in the present analysis it is possible not 
only to compare students in various ability 
groups with each other but also to compare all of 
them with students who were not in ability 
groups. Thus, if there is a tendency toward 
regression to the mean, it should be found in 
both grouped and ungrouped students. Finally, 
evidence of floor and ceiling effects is carefully 
examined and used svstematically in the inter- 
pretation of the findings. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


The present analysis of ability grouping in Great 
Britain is based on data from a birth cohort 
whose lives have been charted from birth to 
early maturity and for whom there is thus 
information from earlier ages than is usually 
available for such analyses. The British school 
system at the time these individuals were in 
secondary school had a greater variety of 
organizational arrangements than have been 
considered in previous studies of ability group- 
ing. In order to put the subsequent analysis in 
perspective, it is necessary to present a few 
introductory statements about the sample and 
the school system. 

The data come from the National Child 
Development Study (NCDS) conducted by the 
National Children’s Bureau (NCB) of London. 
The NCDS originated as the ‘‘Perinatal Mortal- 
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ity Survey,’’. a study of ‘‘virtually every baby 
born in England, Scotland and Wales during the 
week of 3 to 9 March [1958]’’ (Davie et al. 
1972, p. 10). Follow-up studies were conducted 
when the cohort was 7, 11, 16 and 23 years old. 
The present analysis includes data from the 7, 
11, and 16 year-old time points, but the 
majority of the measures were made when the 
cohort was 11 and 16 years old. 

The core measures are achievement tests in 
reading and mathematics specially administered 
in the schools for the NCDS when the cohort 
was 7, 11 and 16 years old.! Also, at age 11, a 
general ability test was administered from which 
verbal and non-verbal scores were derived. The 
age 11 tests were administered during the last 
year of junior school, just prior to the students’ 
transfer to secondary school. (This is actually a 
year prior to transfer to secondary school in 
Scotland where the change of schools occurs at 
age 12 rather than 11.) The measures may thus 
be considered indications of the students’ ability 
and achievement levels prior to experiencing 
ability grouping in secondary school. The age 
16 measures were administered just prior to the 
earliest point at which the students could leave 
school and thus the last point at which the full 
cohort could be administered tests. (Nearly 
two-thirds of the cohort left school at age 16.) 

The vast majority of the cohort attended one 
of four kinds of secondary schools. After World 
War II, there were three kinds of British 
state-supported secondary schools, the gram- 
mar, technical and secondary modern schools. 


1 At age 7, the children took the Southgate reading test 
(Southgate 1962), a standardized test of word recognition 
(choosing the correct word to correspond to a picture or 
to the word read aloud by the teacher). At age 11, a 
35-item Reading Comprehension Test designed by the 
National Foundation for Educational Research (NFER) 
was administered. The test was designed to be parallel 
with the Watts-Vernon test of reading comprehension. It 
is a sentence-completion test in which the student 
chooses the correct word from several (usually five) 
provided. The same test was administered at age 16. 
Three different arithmetic/mathematics tests were used, 
one for each age level. The first two were designed by 
NFER to be appropriate for children of these ages. The 
7-year test consisted of only ten problems, graded 
according to difficulty. The test for the 11-year-olds had 
40 items and combined both problem and mechanical 
items. The 16-year test, designed at the University of 
Manchester, also combined problem and mechanical 
items and had 31 items. Only the Southgate reading test 
has been published. However, the other tests have all 
been subjected to intensive analysis by the NCB staff and 
have been found to have desirable psychometric 
characteristics. Goldstein and Fogelman (1974), Fogelman 
and Goldstein (1976) and Fogelman (1983, pp. 36-42) 
provide evidence of both high levels of reliability and 
external validity of these scales when used in longitudinal 
analysis. 
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Grammar schools were attended by students of 
high ability who were deemed suitable to 
prepare for university attendance. Students who 
were gifted but who were destined for technical 
occupations were likely to attend technical 
schools. Other students, not chosen for either 
grammar or technical school attendance, at- 
tended secondary modern schools. By 1969 or 
1970, when the cohort moved to secondary 
schools, a new form of school, the comprehen- 
sive school, had become predominant, and over 
half of the cohort attended one. It was not a 
selective school, but was intended to enroll a 
cross-section of students. Also, by that time, the 
technical school had almost disappeared. But 
both grammar and secondary modern schools 
still enrolled significant proportions of the 
students. Thus, the four major types of schools 
attended by the cohort were comprehensive, 
grammar and secondary modern schools in the 
State sector and private schools.? The analysis 
includes all students who attended those four 
types of schools and for whom full data are 
available. 

Some, but not all, of the schools of all four 
types practiced ability grouping. The British 
differentiate between two kinds of grouping, 
‘*streaming”’ and ‘‘setting.’’ Streaming refers to 
the separation of students by ability level for all 
of their classes while setting refers to separation 
for only particular classes, such as science or 
mathematics. In the analysis presented here, no. 
distinction is made between the two. Instead, all 
students who were separated into ability groups 
of either kind for mathematics or English were 
classified together. 


2 Tt is worth noting that the Scottish school system is 
different in many ways from the English and Welsh 
systems, and-it might be questioned whether a single 
combined analysis is warranted. Many more Scottish 
children attended comprehensive schools (more than 90% 
in this sample, compared with less than 60% of the 
English and Welsh children) although they were about 
equally likely as the English and Welsh children to be 
separated into ability groups. Separate analyses were 
conducted for the Scots and for the English and Welsh 
combined to determine if there were significant differ- 
ences in the patterns of effects. Although there were 
some differences and there were many fewer significant 
Scottish effects, even the small Scottish samples (fewer 
than 600 boys or girls) exhibited the same general 
patterns of effects of ability grouping as reported here for 
the full samples. 

3 Ideally, this differentiation would be made since it is 
reasonable to expect that separating students into streams 
would have a greater effect than separating them into sets 
because of the greater visibility and comprehensiveness 
of the division. Unfortunately, it was not feasible to use 
that differentiation in this analysis because the requisite 
information was not reliably recorded. It is worth noting, 
however, that more than 70% of both boys and girls were 
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The schools were asked whether each student 
was in an English or mathematics class grouped 
by ability and, if so, which group s/he was in. 
The reported groupings were classified into six 
types. In some schools, three levels of ability 
groups were differentiated and in others only 
two. It was thus possible for a student to be 
classified as being in a high or low group in 
either a two- or a three-group system or in a 
middle group in a three-group system. In 
addition, some students were in what were 
referred to as remedial groups. Therefore, in 
addition to students who were in ungrouped 
classes, there were those in remedial classes and 
those in high, medium and low levels in a 
three-group arrangement and those in high and 
low levels in a two-group arrangement.‘ (It is 
not at all certain that all of the students who 


im ability groups in both English and mathematics, and 
the great majority of those were in the same level ability 
group in both subjects. (Only about 15% were in an 
ability group in one subject and not in the other, the great 
majority of those being in an ability group in mathematics 
bat not in English.) It is not necessarily the case, of 
course, that even students who were in the same level 
ability group in both subjects were in fully streamed 
situations, and it seemed more reasonable to conduct the 
analysis separately in the two subject areas rather than 
make that assumption. 

* The classification scheme used to construct the data 
set was actually even more complex than this suggests. 
The schools were asked to describe their system of 
separation of students into groups. The NCB personnel 
then devised a coding system to reflect the common 
patterns within the responses. The arrangements reported 
were very numerous, some schools having more than 
three sets or streams. The coding system used thirds 
where possible, sometimes combining two or more sets 
or streams into an upper, middle or lower third. 
Sometimes, however, only two levels could be differen- 
tiated. Also, same schools used internal standards to 
define the levels while others separated students 
according to which national examinations they were 
preparing for. The coding used often differentiated 
between levels of examinations such as : (a) O-level (or in 
Scotland O-grade) classes, CSE classes, and non- 
examination classes (England and Wales only), or (b) 
O-level and CSE classes, and CSE plus non-examination 
(or in Scotland non-examination) classes. About two- 
fifths of students in ability groups were in groups formed 
by imternal standards, and about three-fifths were in 
groups formed by national examination standards. In both 
cases, of course, it was also possible for there to be 
remedial classes. Preliminary analyses used all of these 
groups (five based on internal standards, five based on 
national examination standards, and remedial—eleven in 
all), but that meant that many of the groups were very 
small. The magnitude and ordering of the coefficients in 
the regression analyses were fully parallel for the two 
forms of grouping, and it was decided to collapse the two 
sets of groups into those used here. The results presented 
here are fully consistent with those using the greater 
number of groups, and they are much more reliable. 
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were reported as being in a particular ability 
group had been in that group for the same period 
of time, but this variation, though regrettable, 
would mediate against observing either kind of 
ability group effects.) 

The present analysis is thus much more 
refined than has been carried out in the United 
States. First, it differentiates among four kinds 
of secondary schools which are themselves 
ability groups of a sort. The grammar and 
secondary modem schools were explicitly de- 
signed to serve different ability levels, the 
former being for high ability students and the 
latter for those not so defined. In addition, the 
private schools tended to serve students who 
were high ability, although ability was not the 
primary criterion of selection for attendance. 
Both the grammar and the private schools had a 
charter to promote (or sponsor) their students’ 
attainment of high adult positions. Only the 
comprehensive schools were specifically in- 
tended to serve a cross-section of ability levels. 
If the effects of ability grouping are as 
hypothesized, we would also expect that stu- 
dents who attended secondary modern schools 
should have gained less than comparable 
students who attended comprehensive schools. 
Also, within these school types, it is possible to 
differentiate among six kinds of ability groups 
rather than just two groups (usually college 
preparatory versus all other) as in almost all 
American studies. Finally, a unique feature of 
the present research is that, in all of the 
analyses, the effects of ability grouping can be 
assessed for the several levels and kinds of 
grouping in comparison with students in the 
same kind of school who did not experience 
ability grouping. 

The analysis presented here is designed to 
determine the extent, if any, of the effects of the 
separation of students into different school types 
and ability groups on the test performance of 
boys and girls in British secondary schools. The 
critical analysis uses a regression model. In that 
analysis, the age 7 and age 11 test scores are 
used as antecedent variables, the positions of the 
students in school types and ability groups are 
used as intervening variables, and the age 16 
test scores are the dependent variables. In 
addition to the core test measures and the schoo! 
and ability grouping categories, other measures 
are included in the analysis as control variables. 
All but one of these measures were made prior 
to the students’ entry into secondary school (the 
exception being a measure of school attendance 
during secondary school), and all of them were 
chosen because of their possible influence on the 
level of test performance at age 16. The 
additional control variables are the following: 
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Social Background 


Social class of father’s occupation (seven 
categories) when the child was 7 years old. 

Social class of father’s occupation when the 
child was 11 years old. 

Age at which father left school. 

Age at which mother left school. 

Whether the child was nonwhite. 

Whether the child lived with his or her natural 
or adoptive mother. 

Whether the child lived with his or her natural 
or adoptive father. 


Parent Influences 


Whether, when the child was 11, the parents 
wished the child to leave school as soon as 
possible. 

Whether, when the child was il, the parents 
wished the child to seek some kind of 
education beyond secondary school. 


School Influences 


Whether the child attended a private school at 
age 7. 

Whether the child attended a private school at 
age 11. 

The teacher’s rating of the child’s reading 
ability at age 7. 

The teacher’s rating of the child’s mathemat- 
ics ability at age 7. 

The teacher’s rating of the child’s use of 

. books at age 11. - 

The teacher’s rating of the child’s mathemat- 
ics ability at age 11. 


Contingencies 
Number of schools attended between age 5 
and age 11. 
Number of residential moves between birth 
and age 11. 

The child’s school attendance record at age 7. 
The child’s school attendance record during 
1972 (when the cohort was 14 years old). 
Whether the child had some kind of handicap. 


A total of 9,399 individuals (4,797 boys and 
4,602 girls) are included in the analysis.5 While 


Sit was possible to classify 11,905 individuals as 
being students in one of the four school types at age 16 
ami as being in one of the ability groups used in this 
analysis. Data on the other measures used here were 
missing for some of these cases, the primary losses being 
due to missing test scores. In most cases, if a score was 
missing for either English or mathematics, it was missing 
on both. However, m a few cases one was present 
without the other, and in those cases the available data 
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there have been losses from the sample over the 
years, as happens in any longitudinal study, the 
losses have not had a strong biasing effect on the 
sample characteristics. A general indication of 
the amount of bias due to missing data is 
provided by Goldstein (1976, p. 70) based on a 
detailed analysis of the data through age 16: 


Children who have previously belonged to 
‘‘disadvantaged’’ groups are less likely to 
provide any information at 16 years, and for 
estimates of the proportions of children with 
particular characteristics an upper limit for the 
relative bias at 16 years is about 10 percent. 
. . . For mental test scores at 11 years, the 
differences between the extreme categories of 
variables such as social class and family-size 
ratings have small biases of up to about 3 
percent. . . . There is evidence in the case of 
mathematics attainment of a higher rate of 
change in attainment between 7 and 11 years 
for those with data at 16 compared with those 
without. A simple extrapolation of this 
difference to 16 years gives an overall bias in 
mathematics attainment of about 0.05 years, 
which would seem to be acceptably small. 


FINDINGS 


The findings are presented in two parts. The 
first part is concerned with the levels of 
performance of individuals in the various 
proups, at both age 11 and age 16. The second 
part presents the results of regression analyses 
designed to assess the effects of ability grouping 
on the age 16 test scores in reading and 
mathematics. 

All analyses are presented separately for boys 
and girls. This’ is because of the frequently 
observed pattern of change in relative male and 
female academic performance levels’ during 
adolescence. Female performance often drops 
off and male performance improves, singed 
in math and science. This 
observed in both Great Britain Da et a 
1968) and the United States (Grant and Eiden 
1982). The reasons for these changes are not 
wholly clear, but if they are reflected in the 
present analyses, they would possibly obscure `- 
some of the effects of ability grouping. 


Levels of Performance 


Means and standard deviations of reading and 
mathematics test scores at age 11 and 16 were 
computed for boys and girls separately for each 
group formed by the combination of school type 
and ability grouping arrangements. The means 


were used. This leads to minor variations in the case 
bases reported in Tables 1 and 2. 
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and standard deviations of the full cohort, the 
four school types and the seven ability groups 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2. (The full set of 
tables of these statistics, showing the scores of 
ability groups within school types, are available 
from the author.) 

The mean levels of performance in both read- 
ing and mathematics at both ages are consistent 
with expectations, given the divisions of the co- 
hort into school types and ability groups within 
schools. Average scores of students in compre- 
hensive schools are most similar to the average 
for the full cohort—although they are slightly 
lower, suggesting that the top level students are 
*‘creamed’’ (to use a British term) by the gram- 
mar and private schools. Students in both of the 
latter types of schools score well above, and those 
in secondary modern schools score below, stu- 
dents in comprehensives. 

Similarly, the sub-group average scores fol- 
low the expected pattern. Those who were not in 
ability groups have average scores very similar 
to the full sample. (The exception is the un- 
grouped girls’ average mathematics score, which 
at both 11 and 16 is clearly lower than the overall 
girls’ average mathematics score.) Remedial stu- 
dents score the lowest of any sub-group at both 
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ages, and the means for the other five types of 
ability groups fali in the sequence expected— 
even to the extent that the high and low groups in 
a three-group system have more extreme average 
scores than the high and low groups in a two- 
group system. (In the great majority of cases, 
these patterns are found within school types as 
well as for the full sample.) 

Ability grouping is much more common in 
mathematics classes than in English. This is true 
for both boys and girls, three-fourths or less of 
either sex being grouped in English, but 91 per- 
cent of both sexes being grouped in mathemat- 
ics. Grouping. in English classes is much more 
common in secondary modern and (especially) 
comprehensive schools than it is in either gram- 
mar or private schools. Also, in grammar and 
(especially) private schools, boys are more likely 
than girls to be grouped in English, whereas there 
is no sex difference in comprehensive or second- 
ary modern schools. There are only small differ- . 
ences by school type or sex in the probability of 
being grouped in mathematics, although students 
of both sexes in comprehensive schools are the 
most likely to be grouped. 

One important issue raised by the data in 
Tables 1 and 2 derives from the fact that the 


Table 1. Frequencies, Means and Standard Deviations of Test Scores at 11 and 16, by School Types 


N 
Boys Reading 
Total 4.794 
Comprehensive 2,927 
518 
Secondary Modern 1,070 
Private 279 
Girls Reading 
Total 4,602 
Comprehensive 2,746 
Grammar 609 
Secondary Modern 986 
Private 261 
Boys Mathematics 
Total 4,768 
Comprehensive 2,911 
Grammar 513 
Secondary Modern 1,071 
Private 273 
Girls Mathematics 
Total 4,572 
Comprehensive 2,743 
Grammar 600 
Secondary Modern 976 
Private 2 253 


AGE 11 AGE 16 
Mean SD Mean SD 
16.41 6.36 25.88 6.88 
15.59 6.08 25.08 6.85 
22.42 4.58 31.37 3.23 
14.20 5.41 24.02 6.89 
22.42 5.29 31.25 3.71 
16.46 5.94 25.65 6.50 
15.63 5.71 24.76 6.50 
RiT 4.15 31.09 2.81 
14.18 5.06 23.54 6.32 
21.46 5.06 30.39 3.92 
17.72 10.46 13.77 7.19 
16.31 9.89 12.71 6.80 
29.37 - 6.08 21.46 5.36 
13.48 8.41 11.07 5.41 
27.58 8.82 21.18 5.92 
17.18 10.01 12.35 6.65 
15.72 9.38 11.31 6.04 
27.68 6.54 19.75 5.05 
12.77 8.08 9.31 4.88 
25.23 8.89 17.89 6.59 
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Table 2. Frequencies, Means and Standard Deviations of Test Scores at 11 and 16, by Ability Groups 








AGE 11 AGE 16 
N Mean €D Mean SD 
Boys Reading 
Not Grouped 1,007 17.19 6.63 26.48 6.72 
Remedial 153 8.47 3.92 13.76 6.23 
3-Groups—-High 1,213 20.67 5-09 30.45 3.73 
— Mid 1,285 15.07 502 25.34 5.37 
— Low 510 11.39 ea | 19.72 7.17 
2-Groups ~~ High 316 18.65 2.35 28.89 4.47 
— Low 310 12.70 £.08 21.40 6.23 
Girls Reading 
Not Grouped 1,149 17.47 6.04 26.62 6.25 
Remedial 103 8.14 3.94 13.81 5.97 
3-Groups — High 1,281 19.84 4.83 29.54 3.86 
-Mid 1,138 14.75 4.66 24.38 5.08 
-Low 355 10.53 4.68 17.60 6.30 
2-Groups-—— High 336 17.63 5.04 27.50 4.75 
— Low 240 12.42 4.54 20.76 6.28 
Boys Mathematics 
Not Grouped 421 17.86 10.59 13.42 7.26 
Remedial 149 4.44 4.56 5.87 3.16 
3-Groups— High 1,337 26.24 8.04 20.08 5.85 
~~ Mid 1,535 15.61 8.35 12.04 5.43 
— Low 657 9.19 7.55 7.92 4.30 
2-Groups— High 343 21.97 8.29 16.54 6.01 
—Low 326 11.37 7.79 8.95 4.91 
Girls Mathematics 
Not Grouped 417 15.35 9.49 10.59 6.15 
Remedial . 118 4.61 3.89 6.07 3.20 
3-Groups-~ High 1,254 25.19 8.12 17.97 6.20 
— Mid 1,573 15.63 8.19 10.70 4.93 
—~ Low 560 9.09 7.52 7.72 4.64 
2-Groups — High 343 20.77 8.22 14.78 6.02 
LOW 307 10.50 7.34 8.43 4.38 


mean values on the reading test at age 16 are 
very high in some groups. In particular, for both 
boys and girls in both grammar and private 
schools, the mean age 16 reading scores are all 
over 30. The maximum score on the reading test 
was 35, so this strongly suggests that, at least 
for these students, the mean scores reflect a 
ceiling effect due to the limited nature of the 
test. The scores in mathematics suggest an 
opposite kind of problem, a floor effect. At age 
11, for both boys and giris, the mean scores for 
the remedial groups are less than one-half of the 
full sample standard deviation above zero, and 
at age 16 they are still less than a full standard 
deviation above zero. The remedial group 
students were almost all in comprehensive and 
secondary modem schools, and thus the floor 
effects should be most apparent there. 

These floor and ceiling effects mediate 
against the two hypotheses that guide the 
analysis, but especially against the divergence 
hypothesis. Both hypotheses call for gains in 
high ability groups beyond what they would 


attain if they were not grouped. If the high 


ability groups are restricted in the possible gains 
they can exhibit in reading, tests of both 
hypotheses in reading may be less adequate for 
high than for middle and lower groups. On the 
other hand, the two hypotheses call for opposite 
effects for low ability groups. If the low ability 
groups are restricted in the possible range of 
mathematics scores they could obtain, this 
would mediete against tests of the divergence 
hypothesis im mathematics but in favor of the 
traditional hypothesis because it would make 
students in the low ability groups appear to have 
higher relative scores than they would have on a 
more appropriate test: 

Another matter of importance becomes appar- 
ent from an examination of the data on ability 
groups withm school types (not presented here). 
Although the same terms (high, middle and low) 
are used to designate levels of ability groups in 
all four kinds of schools, the kinds of students in 
what seem to be the same ability groups in 
different kinds of schools are actually very 
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different. In numerous cases, the mean scores in 
reading or mathematics of students in ‘‘low’’ 
groups in grammar and private schools are 
actually as high or higher. than the mean scores 
of students in ‘‘high’’ groups in comprehensive 
or secondary modern schools. That is, although 
students are grouped in an expected order within 
each school type, the select nature of the student 
bodies of all but the comprehensive schools 
leads to very different kinds of students being 
brought together under the same label. 

While this latter fact raises questions about the 
labels used to identify the several ability groups, 
it suggests that any test of the hypothesis calling 
for specific patterns of effects of ability grouping 
that is made using such varied individuals clas- 
sified into the same categories is a more stringent 
test of the effect of grouping than would result 
from using more homogeneous groups. If the 
hypothesized effect of ability grouping is found 
even when the absolute performance levels of 
students in the ability groups differ, it provides 
stronger support for the idea that it is the group- 
ing, rather than the ability level as such, that 
makes the difference. We will need to examine 
this logic carefully after the regression analysis 
has been presented. 

Before turning to the regression analysis, 
however, it is instructive to examine the nature 
of the associations between age 11 and age 16 
test scores. Figures 1 and 2 provide an 
indication of the form of those associations, 
although they report only a limited part of the 
data. Figure 1 presents reading score data for 
boys, and Figure 2 presents mathematics score 
data for girls. In both cases, the data presented 
are limited to those from ungrouped, remedial, 
and high and low groups from the three-group 


arrangement. The figures become unreadable if 


data from all seven groups are presented, and it 
is unnecessary to present figures for boys’ 
mathematics and girls’ reading because of their 
similarity to these two figures. In each figure, 
mean age 16 scores are plotted for each age 11 
score obtained by at least 10 individuals in each 
of these groups. (In some cases, points are 
plotted based on fewer than 10 cases. When this 
is done, the point is marked by a circle.) 

The Figure 1 data are consistent with the 
divergence hypothesis. Since the hypothesis 
calls for greater than expected gains for high 
ability and less than expected gains for low 
ability groups, it suggests that at every point 
where two or more groups have the same age 11 
test scores, the age 16 mean test scores should 
be in the following descending order: high 
ability group, ungrouped, low ability group, and 
remedial group. Although there are some cases 
where groups do not differ, there are no 
reversals of that order in the whole figure. At 
the same time, consistent with the previous 
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discussion of a ceiling effect, the differences 
between high ability and ungrouped scores at the 
upper end of the range are very small. The girls’ 
reading data are highly similar, the only: 
difference of note being some minor cross-overs 
of high ability and ungrouped scores at the 
upper end of the range. 

Figure 2 parallels Figure 1, but is based on the 
girls’ mathematics data. It is different from Fig- 
ure | in two important ways. First, not only is 
there no overlap between the high ability and 
ungrouped scores, the margin between them is at 
least as large at the upper end of the range as at 
mid range. This is another indication that the 
mathematics tests more adequately measured the 
upper end of the performance continuum in this 
sample. Second, there is not very much differ- 
entiation at the lower end of the continuum. The 
mean age 16 scores for the ungrouped, remedial 
and low ability groups all look very much alike 
in the range from 1 to 10 on the age 11 test. 
However, above the age 11 score of 10 the age 
16 scores of low ability students tend to fall be- 
low those of the ungrouped students. The pattern 
for boys’ mathematics scores is very similar, al- 
though there is more differentiation at the lower 
end of the distribution and a greater tendency for 
the ungrouped and high ability group scores to 
converge at the upper end of the distribution. 

Figures 1 and 2 also make it clear that ability 
groups are not wholly homogeneous in terms of 
ability, at least so far as ability is measured by 
the tests considered here. There is considerable 
overlap in the age 11 test scores of students in 
high, low and remedial groups. (The overlap is 
even greater than indicated in the two figures, 
because the ranges of scores in the figures are 
limited to scores made by at least ten students.) 
This is in part due to the fact that the different 
ability group categories include students from 
all four types of schools, and the test score 
ranges differ across school types. However, it is 
also true that, even within any school type, there 
is considerable overlap in the scores of students 
in the different ability groups.® 


6 To assess the possible significance of factors other 
than test performance in the assignment to ability groups, 
all of the antecedent variables used in the regression 
analysis presented were included in a logit analysis 
predicting high ability group assignment in comprehen- 
sive schools. The only variable having a significant effect 
on the probability of high ability group assignment for 
both boys and girls were prior test scores and teachers’ 
ratings of the students’ abilities. For boys, parent 
educational goals for the boy were also significant. 
However, for both sexes, in the case of both test scores 
and teachers’ ratings, measures from both age 11 and age 
7 were significant predictors of ability group assignment. 
This makes it clear why the single age 11 test score is not 
a very precise indicator of ability group placement, even 
within a single school type. 
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Figure 1. Boys’ Average Age 16 Reading Scores by Age 11 Reading Scores, within Ability Groups 
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Modeling Changes in Achievement 


The two hypotheses being considered both say 
that ability grouping changes the levels of 
performance of students compared with what 
they would have been if the students had not 
been segregated into ability groups. The 
previous section uses a very simple basis for 
estimating the expected age 16 test scores, a 


single age 11 test score. Given the limited 
reliability of any single test, that 1s not a wholly 
adequate basis. 

In order to begin to deal with the hypothesis 
more effectively, age 16 test scores were 
regressed on three prior test scores. The age 16 
reading scores were regressed on the age 11 and 
7 reading scores and the age 11 general ability 
(verbal) test score. The age 16 mathematics 
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Figure 2. Girls’ Average Age 16 Mathematics Scores by Age 11 Mathematics Scores, within Ability Groups 
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scores were regressed on the age 11 and 7 
mathematics scores and the age 11 general 
ability (non-verbal) score. The three prior scores 
represent the best basis we have for predicting 
the age 16 scores and provide a more reliable 
basis than do the age 11 reading or mathematics 
scores alone. In addition, all of the control 


variables listed earlier were included in each 
analysis. 

In each regression analysis, dummy variables 
were used to represent either the school type or 
the ability group of the individual students. In 
analyses in which school types were included, 
the comprehensive schocl was used as the 
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reference category. Thus, the coefficients for 
the other school types represent the average net 
difference in age 16 achievement, stated in the 
metric of the age 16 test, due to having attended 
that type of school rather than a comprehensive 
school. Similarly, in analyses in which ability 
group dummy variables were used, the ungrouped 
students were used as the reference category. In 
those analyses, therefore, the coefficients of the 
ability groups represent the average net differ- 
ence in age 16 achievement, stated in the metric 
of the age 16 test, due to having been in a 
particular kind of ability group rather than 
having been in an ungrouped class. 

Table 3 presents the results from the analysis 
of the full samples of girls and boys. The metric 
dummy variable coefficients for school types 
and ability groups are reported as well as the 
adjusted R? of the full equation and the adjusted 
R? for the equation using only the earlier test 
scores and control variables as the independent 
variables. 

The analysis of school types shows a sharp 
contrast between the results for reading and for 
mathematics. School type has only limited 
effects on age 16 reading scores, once the 
control variables and the test scores of the 
students at ages 7 and 11 are taken into account. 
The boys’ grammar and secondary modern 
coefficients are significant but in directions not 
called for by either hypothesis. There is no 
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obvious explanation of that outcome,’ but as the 
later analysis shows, it is not consistently found. 
In contrast, school type has a very significant 
effect on age 16 mathematics test scores. 
Having attended a grammar school or a private 
school, rather than a comprehensive school, 
adds between one and one-half and two and 
one-half points to the average score on the age 
16 mathematics test beyond what would be 
expected, given the students’ earlier test perfor- 
mance. That zepresents between one-fifth and 
one-third of a standard deviation of the age 16 
mathematics test scores (see Table 1). These are 
impressive gains, given the fact that the 
grammar and private school students’ scores 
were the highest overall when they entered 
secondary sckool, and they are consistent with 
the divergence hypothesis. 

The results for ability groups are more 
significant than are those for school types. The 
remedial reacing group is the most disadvan- 
taged of all, falling from three-fifths to nearly 
three-fourths of a standard deviation below their 


7 The unusucl school effects for boys’ reading may 
also have resuted from the ceiling effect on reading 
private school students from exhibiting the gains they 
were capable of but permitted the secondary modem boys 
to do so, the kind of effect indicated in Table 3 could be 
produced. However, if that is the basis for these results, 
it ig not clear why the results for the giris are so different. 


Table 3. School Type and Ability Group Coefficients in Separate Regression Analyses of Age 16 Test Scores, 
Controlling Earlier Test Performance and Other Variables 


Boys Reading 
School Type 
Grammar — 622° 
Secondary Modem 362" 
Private — .265* 
Adjusted R? 672 
R? Without Types 671 
Ability Group 
Remedial — 5.066" 
3-Groups—High 908° 
—Mid 538° 
—Low . ~ 1.755% 
2-Groups — High 714° 
—Low — 1.2794 
Adjusted R? 694 
R? Without Groups 671 
* = non-significant. “= 00l. 
r5. a= 0001. 
b= Ol. 


Note: See text for list of other variables included in the analvsis. 


Girls Reading Boys Math Girls Math 

— 007" 1.786° 2.536% 

.088* — 236" — 541° 

.170* 1.7849 1.617% 
700 656 632 
700 650 616 

— 3,643" ~ .716* 1.115* 

827° 2.3449% 2.6314 

.020* — 570” — 166% 

—2,6694 — 1.2274 .146* 

,510* 721" 1.5614 

— 1.459% — 1.2569 .310* 
.719 674 .640 
.700 650 616 
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expected performance, given the full set of 
antecedent variables. It is not obvious that any 
remediation has occurred. There is no disadvan- 
tage for the remedial groups in mathematics, 
however, the girls actually performing some- 
what better than expected. Undoubtedly these 
results reflect the floor effect in the mathematics 
analysis. Among the other ability groups, there 
are sizeable differences between the coefficients 
for the high and low groups. The spread created 
by gains in high and losses in low ability groups 
is greater for the three-group comparison, and 
the spread is greater for girls in reading and for 
boys in mathematics. The three-group spread in 
reading for girls and in mathematics for boys are 
both in excess of one-half a standard deviation. 
Finally, the negative coefficients for low ability 
groups are larger than the positive coefficients 
for high ability groups in reading, and the 
reverse is true for mathematics coefficients. 
This, again, is consistent with the expected 
ceiling and floor effects discussed earlier. 

The analyses reported in Table 3 have the 
possible weakness of confounding the effects of 
school types and ability groups. To insure 
against a miSinterpretation of the results, an 
additional analysis was conducted in which both 
school type and ability group effects were 
estimated simultaneously. As before, all of the 
earlier test scores and control variables were 
included in the analysis. The results of that 
analysis are presented in Table 4. 

The results in Table 4 are very similar to those 
in Table 3, and the simplest conclusion to reach 
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is that the effects of school type and ability 
group are essentially mdependent of each other. 
Yet, there are some small differences between 
the two sets of coefficients, and they serve to 
make the results even clearer and more 
consistent with the divergence hypothesis. One 
of the anomalous results reported in Table 3 was 
the two significant boys’ reading coefficients for 
grammar and secondary modern school types, 
coefficients which were not consistent with 
either the traditional or the divergence hypothe- 
sis. In Table 4, although these coefficients have 
the same signs as previously, they are no longer 
significant. In contrast, the girls’ school type 
reading coefficients for grammar and private 
schools are now both positive and statistically 
Significant, a result consistent with the diver- ` 
gence hypothesis. Other than these changes, and 
the failure of the girls’ mathematics remedial 
group coefficient to reach statistical signifi- 
cance, both the sizes and directions of the 
coefficients are the same in the two tables. 

The divergence hypothesis is thus clearly 
supported by these results. In the case of school 
types, it is strongly supported by the mathemat- 
ics results but not consistently by the reading 
results. In the case of ability groups, the 
divergence hypothesis is strongly supported by 
both the reading and the mathematics results. 

Although these results of ability grouping are 
highly significant even controlling on a large 
number of other possible sources of influence, 
including school type, they are not wholly 
consistent across school types. To indicate the 


Table 4. School Type and Ability Group Coefficients in a Combined Regression Analyses of Age 16 Test Scores, 
Controlling Earlier Test Performance and Other Variables 








Boys Reading 
School Type 
Grammar 1351" 
Secondary Modem .268* 
Private — 036" 
Ability Group 
Remedial —5,036° 
3-Groups— High 9014 
—Mid 517° 
—Low ~ 1.7354 
2-Groups — High 696° 
—Low — 1.2594 
Adjusted R? 694 
R? Without Groups or Types 671 
* = non-significant. “e O01. 
*= 05. d= 0001. 
>= 01. 


Girls Reading Boys Math Girls Math 
595° 2.2548 2.769% 
105% — .292* — 400" 
668" 1.7424 1.8224 

3.6629 — 936" .826* 
995% 2.5824 2.806% 
,134* ~ .408* — ,023* 

—2,640° -— 1.3094 — .042* 
655° 909? 1.866% 

—— 1.4234 — 1,3059 .154* 
.719 .682 .657 
.700 650 616 


Note: See text for list of other variables included in the analysis. 
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variation across school types, the same equa- 
tions used to produce the analyses reported in 
the bottom panel of Table 3 (including all earlier 
test scores and control variables) were computed 
within each of the four school types. The results 
are reported in Table 5. 

Several variations across school types are 
noteworthy: (1) Since there are very few 
individuals in remedial groups in either gram- 
mar or private schools, the strong effect on 
reading scores of remedial group segregation is 
found only in comprehensive and secondary 
modern schools, and it tends to be stronger in 
the former than the latter. (2) Very few of the 
individual ability group coefficients are statisti- 
cally significant in the grammar or private 
school type analyses. Also, although most of the 
coefficients follow the general pattern reported 
above, there are a number of reversals from that 
pattern in the order of the coefficient sizes and 
signs. The reversals are more common for 
mathematics in grammar schools and for reading 
in private schools. (3) Overall, therefore, the 
divergence pattern of increased gains for high 
ability groups and decreased gains for low 
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consistently in comprehensive and secondary 
modern schools. 

The weaker results within grammar and 
private schools are not surprising, given the 
small ability group sample sizes and the 
compact distributions of the age 16 mean scores 
of the ability groups in those two school types. 
Neither of these school types has any sizeable 
number of remedial students, and the private 
schools have vezy few low ability group students 
of any kind. In addition, the range of mean 
scores of the ability groups they do have is 
usually very narrow. Only the mathematics 
group means in private schools have a range 
anywhere near the ranges in comprehensive and 
secondary modern schools. And it is precisely in 
the private school mathematics analysis where 
the hypothesized pattern is most clearly found. 
What is more surprising that the generally 
weaker results in these school types is the fact 
that the grammar school reading score analyses 
are consistent with the divergence hypothesis, 
given the very narrow range of age 16 ability 
group mean scores (a maximum of 3.8 points 
difference between high and low ability group 


ability groups 


is found most clearly and 


means) and the very small low ability group 


Table 5. Ability Group Coefficients in Regression Analysis of Age 16 Test Scores Within School Type, Controlling 
Earlier Test Performance and Other Variables 


GROUPS i 
3 3 3 2 2 Adjusted 
Remedial High Mid Low High Low R? 
Comprehensive 
Reading — Boys —5.0977 1.087? 629° —1.851¢ 934° — 1.2804 688 
— Girls —4.048° 1.0054 .268* —2,447° .479* —1.416° 708 
Math —Boys —.813* 3.6169  —~.137* —1,222° 1.354° — 925" 645 
—Girls 1.222" 3.143° .083* 286% 2.0344 .086* 591 
Grammar 
Reading —Boys = 827° .661* — .408* 376"  —1,020* .220 
—Girls = .387* — 7124 — 1.438" — 041* — .686* 416 
Math —Boys 1.533* .125* ~~. 761* —.733* —1.916" —.513* 341 
—Girls = 1.185%  — 1.429 — ,893* .653* .217* 455 
Secondary Modem 
Reading —Boys —3.818° .639* .062* — 1.849° .091* = —1.212" 658 
—Girls —2.183" 1.293? .240* —3.1499 1.439° — 1.729" 618 
Math —Boys —1.106* 2.999 109" — 1.218" 2.8519 — 1.474" Sil 
—Girls —407* 2.2738 452* — B01" 2.593° 365" 371 
Private 
Reading —Boys bo 464" 548* 2.535" — 024* 6.914" 524 
—Girls 1.217% .927* — 492" — 564“ — .008* 3.102* .608 
Math —Boys —1.456*.  ,459* .117* —4.043*  —2.061*  —8.448° .616 
—Girls _ —2.,264* 3,342 431" — 582" .091* —1.804* 595 
*=non-significant. =.001. 
a= 05. += 0001. 
"= 0], 


Note: See text for list of other variables included in the analysis. 
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sample sizes (between 12 and 27 boys or giris in 
each). 


DISCUSSION 


The evidence presented leaves little doubt that 
separation of students into ability groups has an 
effect on achievement test performance in both 
reading and mathematics. The regression analy- 
ses graphically demonstrate the effects of ability 
grouping, even when a great many other sources 
of possible influence are controlled. Students in 
remedial classes lose a great deal of ground (at 
least in reading), students in low ability groups 
lose ground, and those in high ability groups 
increase their average performance level beyond 
that exhibited by comparable students in ungrouped 
school settings. The losses by students in low 
ability groups, combined with the gains by 
students in high ability groups, make the overall 
effect of ability grouping very striking. The 
pattern is so clear that it is even possible to 
differentiate between the effects of a two-group 
and a three-group system, the latter producing a 
greater high-low spread in test score gains. 
There is strong support for the divergence 
hypothesis and no support for the traditional 
hypothesis. Whatever the advantages educators 
may expect from ability grouping, there is no 
evidence here that grouping increases achieve- 
ment test performance—except among students 
in high ability groups. 

It is also noteworthy that there is a significant 
overall gain in mathematics performance associ- 
ated with attending a grammar or private school 
(Table 4). The contrast between grammar and 
secondary modern student outcomes in mathe- 
matics parallels the contrast between high and 
low ability groups. Since students are chosen to 
attend these two types of state supported schools 
on much the same basis as students are chosen 
for high and low ability groups within schools, 
this contrast also provides support for the 
divergence hypothesis. However, the reading 
score analysis does not indicate the same kind of 
contrast between grammar and secondary mod- 
ern school outcomes. 

The weakest support for the hypothesis of 
differential gains in high and low ability groups 
is found in the mathematics analysis for girls. In 
Tables 3 and 4 that analysis produces non- 
significant coefficients for the two low ability 
groups, and the remedial group has a significant 
positive coefficient in Table 3. If that pattern 
were found for both boys and girls, it might be 
attributed to a floor effect in the mathematics 
test score analyses. But the boys’ mathematics 
results are much more clearly in keeping with 
the divergence hypothesis. 

It was noted earlier that the mean mathematics 
scores for girls who were not in ability groups 
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were lower, relative to the full sample means, 
than was the case for either boys’ mathematics 
scores or the reading scores for either sex. There 
is very little difference between the mean scores 
of the ungrouped girls and girls in either low 
ability group or the remedial group. (See Table 
2 and Figure 2.) The weaker results for girls’ 
mathematics scores may thus be due to the 
peculiarities of the distributions of girls in the 
various groups. It may also be that the 
previously noted tendency for girls’ academic 
achievements in mathematics to decline during 
adolescence is related to the sex difference noted 
here, but the data are not adequate to decide on 
that. 

There are persistent differences found in these 
analyses between the results for reading and for 
mathematics. It has been possible to relate at 
least some of those differences to characteristics 
of the tests used and to explain the relative sizes 
of the coefficients for high and low (or 
remedial) groups in terms of floor and ceiling 
effects. Similarly, the weak support for the 
divergence hypothesis within grammar and 
private schools can be explained in terms of the 
very narrow range of mean scores of students in 
the various ability groups. While the results of 
this analysis suggest that the measures used 
were less than ideal for the purposes at hand, 
they also serve to emphasize the importance of 
examining the distributional characteristics of 
the test scores rather than just the results of the 
multivariate analyses. 

While the evidence presented here does 
strongly support the divergence hypothesis that 
ability grouping differentially effects perfor- 
mances of high and low ability groups, it does 
not provide an explanation of that effect. At 
least four explanations appear to be reasonable: 
(a) Students in high ability groups are provided 
with a different program than those in low 
ability groups, and they are thus provided with 
the means to gain more in the tested subject- 
matter. (b) Teachers assigned to high ability 
groups are both more competent and more 
highly motivated to improve the level of 
performance of their students. Whatever the 
curriculum, they do a better job of teaching it. 
(c) Students respond to their peers as well as to 
their teachers and the curriculum. Thus, if a 
given student is surrounded by high (or low) 
ability peers, his or her performance will be 
affected by them. (d) Scores on the tests used in 
such studies actually measure both the level of a 
student’s current knowledge and also his or her 
growth potential. The reason high ability group 
students gain more than low ability group 
students is that they have a greater ability to do 
s0. 
These explanations are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They could ali be valid, although the 
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present study cannot determine their validity. 
Yet, Figures 1 and 2 at least cast serious doubt 
on the validity of the fourth explanation. They 
show a consistent tendency for students at all 
ability levels to gain more if they are assigned to 
a high ability group and to gain less if they are 
assigned to a low ability group. If the baseline 
test scores measured potential as well as 
performance, this would not be so. The other 
suggested explanations thus seem to be a 
stronger basis for planning further research on 
this problem. 

But does the present analysis have relevance 
to the American case? Certainly, the British 
division between grammar and secondary mod- 
em schools has no counterpart in this country 
and thus it is pointless to emphasize that contrast 
for our purposes. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that all of the findings of 
differences across ability groups are strongly 
upheld within the British comprehensive schools, 
which are as close as one can come in Great 
Britain to a counterpart of the American high 
school, 

Does the fact that the British schools report 
such an elaborate set of streams preclude any 
relevance of the present analysis for the 
American case? One might well argue that 
opposite. American high schools may also track 
English and mathematics classes in a wide 
variety of ways similar to those reported by the 
British school officials. By depending on a 
global curriculum classification, we not only 
combine curricula which are undoubtedly differ- 
ent from each other (e.g., general and voca- 
tional), but we also obscure any variation that 
may exist within any of these tracks. It at least 
leads us to assume that all students in the 
academic track are at the same level in both 
English and mathematics, and that seems highly 
unlikely. Thus, studies of American school 
organization to date may have been overly crude 
and may not have attended to important 
differentiations that actually exist within our 
schools. 

However, it may also be that the British and 
American school systems function in different 
ways as Turner (1960) long ago suggested. It 
may be that both the different types of schools 
and the organization of ability groups within 
school types are more determinative of the 
students’ future in Great Britain than in this 
country. Once chosen into a high ability group 
or an elite school type, the British student may 
more consistently and effectively be sponsored 
in his or her movement toward high adult status. 
The school types and the ability groups may 
more clearly have different charters, and the 
public recognition of those charters may gener- 
ate micro processes, both within and outside the 
schools, that produce differentiated outcomes. 
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Further research with the present sample, 
focussing on thzir early adult outcomes, will 
help determine the extent to which school and 
ability group charters have lasting effects, Until 
we have a more refined analysis of the 
American case, however, it will not be possible 
to assess the significance of any societal 
differences. 
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THE DECOMPOSITION OF ANTITRUST: 
TESTING A MULTI-LEVEL, LONGITUDINAL MODEL 
OF PROFIT-SQUEEZE* 


SALLY S. SIMPSON 
University of Oregon 


The idea that certain types of corporate crime are caused by a squeeze on firm profits 
is a common theme in the current criminological literature. This, paper, drawn from a 
study of 52 ‘‘survivor’’ firms over 55 years of economic and criminal activity, extends 
this literature in several ways. First, the sources of firm profit-squeeze are expanded 
beyond the traditional categories of firm and industry to include macro economic 
influences. Second, a longitudinal design allows the estimation of changes in the extent 
and nature of corporate crime as a function of economic and structural changes over 
time. Third, the typically broad corporate crime typolcgies which are used to 
categorize illegal activities are eschewed in favor of greater conceptual and empirical 
refinement, Antitrust crime is decomposed into specific crimz types and predicted by a 
multilevel economic model of profit-squeeze. The findings suggest that only certain 
forms of antitrust criminality are related to profit-squeeze; others occur within a 
munificent environment while some are unrelated to economic conditions. The 
implications of these findings are discussed as well as directions for future research, 


The goal of a business corporation is to make 
profit . . . The only goal of a business 
corporation is to make profit. . . More fully, 
the only goal of a business corporation is to 
make the maximum possible profit . 
Completely, the only goal of a business 
corporation is to make the maximum possible 
profit over a long period . . . (Cited in 
Conklin 1977, p. 41, emphasis in original) 


According to many scholars and business 
executives, the raison d’etre of corporations and 
consequently corporate crime is contained within 
this concise statement. Popular wisdom, cou- 
pled with some empirical evidence, suggests 
that when corporations are threatened with 
declining profitability, illegality (as a means to 
improve corporate financial profiles) becomes a 
viable option. Yet, within the extant criminolog- 


* Direct all correspondence to Sally Simpson, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, The University of Oregon, Eugene, 
OR 97403. 
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ical literature, this relationship is far from fully 
documented. 

Several factcrs contribute to this incongruity. 
Certainly, there is a lack of relevant data sources 
on both corporations and corporate crime. While 
this is inconvenient, it is not insurmountable. 
The greater oroblem lies with a lack of 
systematic theorizing and hypothesis testing. 
The causation literature has been heavily 
influenced by traditional criminological para- 
digms, with predictable results. Corporate 
decision-make-s are attributed the same ‘'crimi- 
nally predisposed’ qualities as street criminals 
and/or corporetions are dissected and analyzed 
as enigmatic tureaucracies where the organiza- 
tional facade obfuscates the criminal actor and 
criminal respcnsibility. Variants on the ‘‘pov- 
erty leads to crime’’ thesis locate causation 
external to the company (i.e., within the 
corporate environment (Ermann and Lundman 
1982; Finney and Lesieur 1982). This environ- 
ment, either through scarcity or munificence, 
affects corporate abilities to obtain, legally, the 
resources which are necessary for survival (Staw 
and Szwajkowski 1975). Deviance, it is argued, 
results when corporations and/or their environ- 
ments are less than successful in this endeavor 
(Conklin 1977; Finney and Lesieur 1982}. Many 
studies test this proposed relationship but find 
only modest support (most recently Clinard et 
al. 1979; Stew and Szwajkowski 1975; Asch 
and Seneca 1975). 

Before we conclude that the basic thesis is 
problematic, however, there is a need for further 
concept spec-fication. Currently, there is insuf- 
ficient theoretical differentiation between and 
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within categories of corporate illegality (e.g., 
Kramer 1982). Typologies of corporate crime 
exist, but are somewhat primitive (see e.g., 
Clinard et al. 1979; Simon and Eitzen 1982), 
Clearly, criminologists separate labor from 
pollution violations, antitrust from manufactur- 
ing offenses and so forth. But within these broad 
categories of criminality, there are subdivisions: 
for example, anti-competitive behaviors include 
price-fixing and other forms of illegal pricing, 
price discrimination, illegal mergers, interlocks, 
tying agreements, unfair advertising, warranty, 
and patent violations. Such subdivisions can be 
dissected still further (e.g., illegal mergers 
include both vertical and horizontal combina- 
tions). All of these activities constitute viola- 
tions of administrative, criminal, or civil law 
(Clinard et al. 1979), but they may be 
etiologically varied, and the ability to see 
etiological variation is necessarily precondi- 
tioned by typological sophistication. 

Most current theorizing about corporate crime 
is too broad to be testable. We cannot assume 
etiological invariance between and within corpo- 
rate crime categories. As Box (1983 pp. 19-23) 
points out, these crimes are extremely complex: 
corporate illegality is as diverse as street crime 
and our conceptual imagery must account for 
this fact. 

Much of the empirical literature is method- 
ologically flawed as well. Most studies employ 
static models of variable relationships, isolating 
only a few years of illegal activity. Corporate 
patterns and trends in behavior, in addition to 
changes in environment, cannot be assessed 
adequately across such limited time periods. 
Longitudinal models are necessary in order to 
capture the nuances of these changes. Addition- 
ally, the bulk of empirical work in this area 
tracks corporate criminality not according to 
when it occurs, but rather when a complaint is 
issued or a case processed. Criminal etiology is 
obscured and replaced with a more tangible 
issue, State/government responses to deviance. ! 

Several of these concerns are addressed 
within this paper. First, the relationship between 
corporate criminality and firm profit-squeeze is 
examined by isolating one type of corporate 


1 This is a critical distinction. Official information 
about corporate crime is drawn from government records 
and is usually produced by regulatory agencies. Com- 
plaints are brought against corporations which then are 
brought to some type of closure. A research focus on 
variations or patterns in the number of complaints 
brought by each agency, ‘‘guilty’’ findings, and 
monetary retribution is clearly a political issue. Yet, if 
one exammes the etiology of the corporate action, the 
research focus is changed significantly. Under this 
model, the corporation becomes the primary actor, with 
the state playing a secondary, albeit important role. 
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crime—antitrust violations. Second, even anti- 
trust violations must be subdivided: not all 
forms of antitrust behavior may adhere to a 
profit-constraint model. Third, potential environ- 
mental sources of firm profit-squeeze must be 
extended beyond the traditionally employed 
categories of firm and industry to include 
pressures from business cycle downturns. While 
several researchers have documented an inverse 
relationship between firm and/or industry profit- 
ability and corporate crime, few have assessed 
the potential impact of business cycle fluctua- 
tions on corporate performance and illegality (an 
exception is Posner 1970).? This paper looks at 
such pressures. Finally, anticipated relationships 
are tested longitudinally, across 55 years of 
economic and antitrust activity. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Corporations, at a basic level of analysis, are 
economic entities. While, clearly, they are 
complex and varied in terms of structure and 
personnel, certain commonalitites in goals and 
experience are evident. Corporations are ration- 
ally constructed, chartered, and owned by 
stockholders. Their overriding goals are eco- 
nomic, i.e., profitability and market share 
expansion (Conklin 1977; Finney and Lesieur 
1982). Corporate profitability may be affected 
by forces internal to the firm (e.g., less than 
prudent investment decisions), or those that are 
external (i.e., the corporate environment). Yet, 
conceptual difficulties arise when there is little 
agreement among scholars about what consti- 
tutes an ‘‘environment.’’ Many suggest that a 
corporation’s product market (or primary indus- 
try) is its most relevant environment. 


Markets generate supply and demand con- 
straints, the former defined by technology, 
the nature of the production process, and the 
cost and availability of resources; the latter by 
product market structure, share and growth 
(Bamett 1981, p. 5). 


But, this conceptualization of ‘‘relevant 
environment” may be too narrow. Supply and 
demand, industry stability and health are often 
influenced by fluctuations within the larger 
economy (i.e., business cycle activity). Recession- 
ary trends in the general economy can nega- 
tively affect both firm and industry profits. 
During a recession, 


Total unit costs fall less rapidly than prices. 
Fixed cost per unit rises because overhead 
costs are spread over a smaller volume of 


2 Most economists ignore the relationship because it 
cuts across two fields of economics (i.e. micro and 
macroeconomics, Sherman 1968). 
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output, and wage rates are slow to decline. As 
profits fall, and as some firms with heavy 
commitments encounter difficulties in meet- 
ing their bills, the number of and the volume 
of liabilities involved in business failures nse 
rapidly (Gordon 1961, p. 330). 


Corporate goals of growth and profit are apt 
to be influenced by economic volatility within a 
firm’s product market and the economy. This 
influence may take several forms. First, compa- 
nies may isolate some systematic relationship 
between industry sales of a product or group 
related products and certain indicators of general 
business activity. In this way firms may identify 
which macro trends are likely to affect their 
product sales. Second, based on the predicted 
behavior of the entire industry, they may (a) 
forecast company sales, or (b) estimate market 
share vis-a-vis other competitor sales (Gordon 
1961). Macro and industry trends then, may 
prove predictive of firm level behavior separate 
from or in conjunction with internal forces. 

Because all corporations are economic entities 
and depend on profitability, it is plausible that 
certain forms of corporate illegality result from 
declining and/or threatened profitability (see, 
e.g., Asch and Seneca 1975). As such, illegality 
may be viewed as a means or strategy to prevent 
or recoup from losses. Criminality may reverse 
the firm’s declining performance and/or stabilize 
long term profit and growth prospects.? Most 
studies find anti-competitive behaviors to be 
moderately related to declining firm and/or 
industry profitability (see e.g., Staw and 
Szwajkowski 1975; Asch and Seneca 1975). 
Thus, it makes sense to direct our research 
attention here. 


Hypothesis 1: Anti-competitive corporate be- 
havior will result from a squeeze on corporate 
profitability which may emanate from the 
firm, its respective product market, or busi- 
ness cycle downturns. 


Corporate antitrust behavior is composed of a 
variety of uncompetitive practices ranging from 
advertising misrepresentations to price-fixing. 
While certain types of antitrust may be related to 
firm and/or industry profit declines, this does 
not imply that all forms of antitrust activity will 


* Two crucial factors underlie this argument. (1) 
Corporate illegality is profitable and (2) the legal means 
to improve corporate performance have either failed, are 
less profitable, or are unavailable or unattractive. There 
is some evidence to support the former (see, e.g., a 
recent study of the heavy electrical equipment conspira- 
cies in which price-fixing was found to increase 
_ profitability for participants and nonparticipants alike. 

Lean et al. 1982), but comparable empirical studies of the 
latter are absent. 
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fit this model. Serious antitrust behaviors would 
be those that result in substantially lessened 
competition within a market and, through 
conspiracy or consequence, cause the elimina- 
tion of or signi=icant damage to a competitor, 
groups of competitors, and/or potential compet- 
itors. For example, during growth periods a 
small competitor who consistently undercuts 
market leaders may be viewed as a nuisance, but 
not a threat. However, during recessions this 
same competitcr may be defined differently, 
i.e., aS a competitive threat. A typical response 
by market leaders is to price undercut until the 
competitor is forced to raise prices or risk ruin. 
Other forms of anti-competitive behavior may 
be conceptualized as trivial. Cases in which the 
economic effect of the act is marginal and 
victims are either noncompetitors or not directly 
targeted such as misleading advertising where 
the consumer is indirectly victimized. 

Separating antitrust crime into different cate- 
gories of seriousness leads us to expect 
variations in the economic conditions that cause 
these acts. When calculating whether or not to 
pursue an illegal act, corporate decision-makers 
must calculate its benefits and costs. Certain 
anti-competitive actions are apt to yield substan- 
tial gains, but at substantial risk (i.e., risk of 
detection with associated fines and legal costs, 
divestiture, cost to corporate reputation and so 
forth). Under ‘‘normal’’ operating conditions, 
risks may outweigh the benefits and ‘‘serious’’ 
forms of criminality may be deterred. When a 
corporation’s economic situation is precarious or 
threatened, however, it may undertake more 
serious and po-entially costly activities. Signifi- 
cant corporate risk may be nullified by firm 
profit needs. 

On the othe: hand, trivial violations are. less 
amenable to a profit-squeeze argument. Consid- 
ering that they are mostly non-predatory and 
marginally costly (e.g., warranty violations), 
trivial violations might be explained best by the 
normative structure of certain industries or as a 
consequence of ‘‘norm erosion’ (Vaughan 
1983). 

In ongoing market relations, a key strategy is 
to develop collective structures that make 
interfirm behevior more predictable. Competi- 
tion for resotrces and institutional legitimacy 
may lead firms to homogenize their actions, 
either through the coercion of market leaders or 
competitors modeling their actions after the 
successful firms within their market e.g., 
copying a competitor’s successful, albeit illegal, 
advertising strategy (Hannan and Freeman 1977; 
DiMaggio and Powell 1983). Some of these 
activites may be illegal, but since the corporate 
benefits and risks are modest, they are more apt 
to occur under conditions of environmental 
munificence. Competitors mimic successful busi- 
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ness practices when markets are expanding 
(proof of the success of certain strategies) and 
there is potential for their own growth. The 
behavior of manufacturers in the automobile 
industry provides a perfect example of market 
mimicry. In 1936, eight major auto manufactur- 
ers were cited by the Federal Trade Commission 
for falsely advertising a ‘‘simple interest rate of 
six percent.’’ In fact, the said plan was not a 
simple rate, nor, in some cases, was it’ six 
percent. (See e.g., FTC v. Studebaker Corp, 
Docket #1827, 1936). Here is a competitive 
strategy regarding automobile financing that 
spread rapidly through the industry. The likeli- 
hood that all eight firms conceived, developed, 
and implemented such a plan simultaneously, 
yet in isolation, is virtually nil. 

In sum, not all antitrust activity will adhere to 
‘a profit-squeeze model. Only serious forms of 
antitrust will be produced by firm and environ- 
mental scarcity. 


Hypothesis 2: Serious antitrust illegality will 
result from a squeeze on corporate profitabil- 
ity which may emanate from the firm, its 
respective product market, or business cycle 
downturns. 


Crime seriousness (an issue of ‘‘outcome’’) 
represents but one way to decompose anti- 
competitive behaviors. Like street crime, corpo- 
rate crime shares both elements of random 
occurrence and purposeful patterning. Erman 
and Lundman (1982) identify these general 
types of corporate criminality as unintentional 
and intentional. While useful analytically, the 
problem with this type of characterization is that 
it assumes the somewhat questionable ability to 
attribute motivation (an issue of ‘‘input’’). 
Perhaps a better way to identify criminal 
patterning is to classify acts according to target 
choice, the structural positioning of offender 
and victim, and competitor cooperation around 
common interests. Acts which target other 
corporations are substantively different than 
those that indirectly victimize, say, the general 
public. Moreover, some corporations, through 
market symbiosis, enjoy greater opportunities to 
pass pressures and costs downstream to a 
dependent buyer. This situation is likely to be 
exploited during declining economic conditions. 
Finally, competitor cooperation may emerge as 
profit-squeeze, particularly at the industry level, 
causing industry leaders to seek mutually 
advantageous responses. While these schemes 
ultimately may endure beyond the constraints of 
profit-squeeze and become routine, initial cau- 
sation is tied to deteriorating economic condi- 
tions. Firms which find their actual or potential 
profitability threatened by economic instability 
are apt to respond through: (1) the direct 
‘victimization of other corporations; (2) illegal 
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pressures on downstream buyers; and (3) 
conspiracy against and collusion with other 
competitors. 


Hypothesis 3a: The direct victimization of 
other competitors will result from a squeeze 
on corporate profitability which may emanate 
from the firm, its respective product market, 
or business cycle downturns. 


Hypothesis 3b: Dlegal pressures on down- 
stream buyers will result from a squeeze on 
corporate profitability which may emanate 
from the firm, its respective product market, 
or business cycle downturns. 


Hypothesis 3c: Conspiracy against and collu- 
sion with other competitors will result from a 
squeeze on corporate profitability which may 
emanate from the firm, its respective product 
market, or business cycle downturns. 


DATA SOURCES AND METHODS — 


Typically, causal analyses of corporate crime 
involve short spans of time. Unfortunately, 
patterns of illegal behaviors cannot be deter- 
mined and conditions for their occurrence 
specified when nondynamic research designs 
remain our primary source of information. In the 
most recent and extensive empirical analysis of 
corporate crime, Clinard et al. (1979) have 
called for more longitudinal studies in this area. 
Longitudinal design allows the estimation of 
changes in the extent and nature of antitrust 
corporate behavior as a function of economic 
and structural changes in corporations, indus- 
tries, and the U.S. economy. Thus, a longitudi- 
nal study was adopted to test the relationships 
anticipated above. 

In order to document adequately firm, 
industry, and business cycle trends, the present 
study spans the years 1927 through 1981. 
Because anti-competitive behaviors are corpo- 
rate actions, firms are the primary unit of 
analysis. It was important to include firms 
which survived this 55-year period. This 
requirement alone eliminated a significant num- 
ber of corporations. Therefore, the process was 
simplified by choosing firms within seven basic 
manufacturing industries, sampling among in- 
dustries that had the greatest firm continuity 
across time. These industries include oil refin- 
ing, motor vehicles and parts, aircraft and parts, 
inorganic chemicals, steel, metal containers, 
and tires and inner tubes. Survivor firms that 
operated within these industries were then 
randomly designated for inclusion.* The total 


4 Because this study documents corporate criminal 
activity and economic conditions longitudinally, it makes 
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number of firms in the final sample was 52. 
(Companies and detailed descriptions of sam- 
pling procedures are listed in Appendix A.) 

Data were of two main types: (1) Antitrust 
Crime: (Dependent Set) Each corporation’s 
alleged civil, administrative, and criminal anti- 
trust criminality was tracked yearly across the 
55-year time period. Cases were drawn from the 
Federal Trade Commission Case Decisions and 
Trade Cases which contain “texts of decisions 
rendered by federal and state courts ... 
involving antitrust, Federal Trade Commission, 
and other trade regulation law problems” (Trade 
Cases, Introduction).5 Whenever possible, the 
cases were coded according to the year in which 
the alleged activity occurred, not when a 
complaint was issued or a case processed.® (See 
Appendix B for a breakdown of crime types by 
industry.) 

It is important to note that even though the 
present (dependent) set was structured to tap 
corporate activity, it was drawn from the 
political climate(s) which generated it.7? Addi- 
tionally, such corporate crime data are not 
systematically recorded (as opposed to, say, the 
Uniform Crime Reports which officially docu- 
ment more traditional crime types on a yearly 
basis). They only provide us with crude 


sense to trace the behavior of the same firms over time. 
In this way some degree of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal continuity can be maintained. Survivors, by virtue of 
their longevity, may differ significantly from nonsurvivors 
in their criminality. In fact, based upon findings from 
other studies, we might conclude that poorly performing 
firms located within declining markets, i.e., those most 
likely to fail, would be more criminal than profitable and 
“safe” firms. However, this hypothesis is pure conjecture 
as sufficient data are lacking to test it. Another potential 
source-of bias stems from firm diversification into many 
product markets. A diversified firm threatened with profit 
squeeze in one market may not need to resort to 
criminality as its overall profitability is maintained 
through its other ventures. However, each survivor firm 
is classified by its primary industry. Squeezes within a 
firm’s primary industry are apt to be viewed as 
threatening to future interests regardless of its ability to 
“cover” losses over the short-run. 

. Ž Trade Cases and FTC Case Decisions summarize the 
following types of antitrust acts: vertical and horizontal 
mergers; advertising falsely or misleadingly; combining 
or conspiring to fix prices, allocate territories, exchange 
price information, enhance, maintain, or unify prices; 
tying arrangements; limiting distribution, refusal to deal 
and exclusive dealing; discriminating among customers; 
discriminating in price; interlocking directorates. 

6 As noted, this is a crucial distinction as the research 
goal is to isolate crime causation from government 
enforcement practices. 

7 Simpson (1985) demonstrates that while both macro 
economic and political variables are significantly related 
to antitrust behavior, the economic variables are more 
consistent in their effects. 
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approximations of corporate antitrust behavior 
and under-represent “true” amounts of criminal- 
ity. While this problem certainly leads to 
caution in interpretation, it does not invalidate 
this research approach. All crime, whether it is 
street or white-collar, is subject to underreport- 
ing and differential processing .® 

(2) Economic Indicators: (Independent Set) 
Economic indicators include measures of corpo- 
rate, product market, and business cycle perfor- 
mance. Most of these data are gathered every 
other year, odd years selected for inclusion. 
Sources include Moody’s Industrials (1927+), 
Standard and Poor’s Compustat (1961+), U.S. 
Census of Manufacturers (various years), Histor- 
ical Statistics of the United States, and The 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. All 
relevant economic variables are detailed below. 

Research hypotheses are tested using pooled, 
cross-sectional time series analysis (Lean et al. 
1982). Data are structured such that observa- 
tions at any time extend across the corporation 
as a unit of analysis (Ostrom 1978). The crime 
variable lags the independent variables by one 
year or less.!° A common problem associated 
with pooling cross-sectional and time-series data 
is that the disturbance term may be complex, 
combining heteroscedasticity with autocorrela- 
tion. In order to address these potential 
problems, we first tested data for autocorrelation 
using a Durbin-Watson “d” statistic. Autocorrel- 
ated residuals were not detected in a stratified 
sample of ten firms;!! therefore it is 


® Corporate crime reporting is perhaps most similar to 
UCR rape or drug statistics, where changes in law and 
interpretation have’ occurred over time. Like the UCR 
Statistics, some antitrust measures are more reliable than 
others. Unfair advertising violations are apt to be 
uncovered by FTC screening procedures. Price-fixing, on 
the other hand, is often called to the attention of 
authorities through competitor “whistle-blowing.” The 
problem of underreporting may not be randomly 
distributed across the corporations within this sample. 
But this is an unfortunate source of error in all analyses of 
crime. 

° The odd year sequence kaded for theoretical and 
statistical reasons. Growth and decline periods are apt to 
be fairly represented with this sampling technique while 
avoiding probable autocorrelation problems. Also, U.S. 
Census data are often available for odd years only; a 
sampling sequence which includes even years presents a 
“missing data” problem. 

10 This one year lag structure proved more efficient 
than a two or three year variable lag (see Simpson 1986). 
As such, variables which measure economic conditions in 
a given year represent the aggregate of that year’s 
business activity. The crime variable is measured in the 
same year and is coincidental to the economic variations 
or, in some cases (crimes which occur at the year’s end), 
lag the aggregate economic conditions. 

LI A stratified sample of firms (by industry) was used 
to test for autocorrelation because a test for all firms (52) 
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assumed that the error terms are not serially 
correlated in the larger sample. The OLS pooled 
cross-sectional estimates were then tested for 
heteroscedasticity. Findings indicated that the 
variance of the error term was not constant and 
‘appeared to depend on the values of the 
independent variables. 

Heteroscedasticity in the OLS equations does 
not bias the coefficient estimates (i.e., the 
E(b’s) will be equal to the true parameters), but 
tests of significance and confidence intervals are 
suspect (Koutsoyiannis 1977). An ideal solution 
to a heteroscedastic model would be to use GLS 
to estimate the equations (Kmenta 1971). But 
this option is not possible for these data.!* 
Another alternative to GLS is to transform the 
dependent variable. A variety of transforms 
were experimented with, none of which elimi- 
nated the heteroscedasticity problem to a 
sufficient degree.13 In fact, the cure may have 


and all equations (8) was deemed excessive (i.e., 416 
regression equations). Of the 57 equations tested, not one 
definite case of autocorrelated residuals was found. In 
most, the Durbin-Watson d statistic hovered near 2. 
Approximately half of the equations indicated no 
autocorrelation while the other were in the ‘‘inconclu- 
sive” range. 

12 Tt is not possible to construct a reasonable estimation 
of the Omega matrix because of the sample size and a 
large number of missing and real zero values. Also, there 
is no ascertainable simple pattern to the heteroscedasticity 
which permits a reasonable approximation to the Omega 
matrix. Since subsequent analysis showed autocorrelation 
not to be a problem, the Omega matrix is not as difficult 
to construct—the off diagonal elements are zero. In this 
case, GLS is equivalent to weighted least squares. WLS 
was tried (in addition to a special case of WLS, 
Koytsoyiannies 1977), producing heteroscedastic results 
(see below). Finally, the TSP package which is available 
(as an alternative to SPSSX) cannot handle the large N of 
cases in this sample. 

13 Because the U's are not observable, the true pattern 
of heteroscedasticity is not discernable. Thus, most 
applied researchers are forced to make assumptions about 
the form heteroscedasticity takes. With econometric data, 
the most common assumption is that u increases 
monotonically with the value of an independent variable 
(Koutsoyiannies 1977, pp. 181-82). In this case, we 
expect crime to increase with the size of the 
business enterprise (as indicated by company sales/GNP 
deflator). It is likely that variance in company size will be 
greater among large firms than smaller ones (although all 
firms in this sample are relatively large), While there are 
other independent variables in the equations, the problem 
of hetetoscedasticity “normally focuses on the relation- 
ship between one of the independent variables and the 
variance of the disturbance term” (Kelejian and Oates 
1974, p. 213). Several equations tested the hypothesis 

that b ~ O Ge., the variance of the error term is 
aan If the error term is correlated with increasing 
values of company sales (i.e., b » 0), the functional 
oe of that relationship was cither: 
4.=8 + 6 sales,, or O,7=% + 5 sales*,. The 
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been more harmful than the disease.'* Conse- 
quently, the original OLS equations are re- 
ported, not because they are less problematic 
than the transformed equations. Rather, the OLS 
estimates on the untransformed data are pre- 
ferred for their ease of interpretation. The 
findings are closer to the theoretical and 
empirical literature in the corporate crime 


former (based on differences in R? and significance 
levels) was deemed the most appropriate form. The 
transformation procedure divided all variables, including 
a constant term, by the square root of company sales. In 
this model, the disturbance terms ideally have a mean of 
zero and a constant variance (Kelejian and Oates 1974). 
Unfortunately, this estimation did not eliminate the 
heteroscedasticity problem. Several other transformation 
techniques were attempted. First, the above transforma- 
tion was duplicated for other independent variables, 
variables „which were significantly correlated with the 
residuals.? (These equations, as well as others men- 
tioned, while too extensive to report here are available on 
request.) Not only did the equations remain heteroscedastic, 
but depending on which transformation was imple- 
mented, the results (coefficient signs, estimates, and 
significance levels) differed dramatically. Some equa- 
tions replicated the OLS estimates, others did not. A 
closer examination of the residual patterns seemed to 
imply that most of the independent variables were 
correlated with the error term.? Two transformations 
were made accordingly. To stablize the error variances, 
the dependent variable was calculated as: 


Y=VYtVY+HT and the OLS equations were again 
estimated. While this transformation also replicated the 
original OLS findings, it did not eliminate all heteroscedastic- 
ity. Further, the interpretation of the dependent variable 
was ponderous. One final equation assumed: 

E(u’) = a? [EY;]*. By estimating the Y by predicted Y 
(Y), the transformed regression equation became: 


Y = Bo (1) + B, (1) + B (1). . . (Gujarat 1978, p. 
9 9 y 
210). The results of this final transformation were 
counter-intuitive (literally all signs changed within the 
ion), 

'* One of the problems with adjusting equations for 
heteroscedasticity is that the correction procedures may 
not offer equations that are significantly better than the 
OLS originals. This is true if the disturbance in the error 
term is more complex than that which is modeled, or if 
more than one variable is correlated with the residuals. 
Moreover, heteroscedasticity in OLS equations may be 
related to misspecification (i.c., the equations are missing 
a crucial independent variable, are nonlinear in form, or 
there are measurement errors which are cumulative over 
time, Koutsoyiannis 1977). 

Substantively it can be argued that the’ degree of 
heteroscedasticity in these OLS estimates is a minor 
problem. Tests which estimated whether certain indepen- 
dent variables were correlated with equation residuals 
found significant relationships but small regression 
coefficients. R? never exceeded .20; typically it was less 
than .10. Consequently, using the V Y transform adds 
very little to the lowest and highest value of Xy. 
Heteroscedasticity, while tenacious in its presence, is not 
& major problem. 
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area.!5 As noted earlier, the coefficients are still 
unbiased. Caution is used when discussing tests 
of significance. 

The first empirical task was to specify a 
regression equation which accounted for multi- 
level sources of profit-squeeze —the firm, indus- 
try, and business cycle. Given the longitudinal 
design of this study, variable attrition was a 
common problem. Therefore, two techniques 
were employed as a means to create the final 
regression models. First, only. those economic 
variables which showed a certain degree of 
consistency and continuity over time were 
selected for the analysis. Second, measures of 
firm profitability were tested for significant 
effects on corporate criminality, as were indus- 
try and business cycle variables. Only those 
variables that were theoretically relevant and/or 
Significant in preliminary runs were included in 
the final models. 

Perhaps the most common measure of firm 
profitability is its total income, net stockholder’s 
equity. This measure, suggested by Sherman 
(1968) and Biggadike (1981) and similar to one 
employed by Asch and Seneca (1975) in their 
study of collusion and profitability among 
Fortune 500 firms, not only taps firm profitabil- 
ity, but also may be interpreted as the appeal a 
firm has for potential investment. While earlier 
analysis indicated this variable to be an 
ineffective predictor of corporate antitrust (at 
least for the firms in the present sample), it was 
no better or worse than other measures of firm 
level performance. Thus, it was included in the 
final equations as a control variable. 

Industry level variables included dummy 
values for each industry category, manufacturers’ 
value-added for each industry, and any signifi- 
cant industry-profitability interaction terms. 
Manufacturers’ value-added is the. estimated 
value of production within each industry. It is 
the best measure of relative economic perfor- 
mance within industries. As is the case with 
firm level data, a saturated industry model was 
first estimated with significant variables extracted 
for inclusion in the final model. (Only the motor 
vehicle industry had a significant interactive 
effect, with the chemical industry close to 
significance.) Therefore, both these interaction 
terms were estimated across the final equations, 
but only those coefficients close to significance 


15 OLS estimates on untransformed data are also 
preferred because: (a) the estimates are quite robust 
against these kinds of violations; (b) they are known to 
give results similar to more complicated estimation 
procedures; (c) the coefficients are still unbiased; one 
must only be careful with probability levels; (d) the test 
which identifies heteroscedasticity within the OLS 
equations is quite sensitive. Even minor violations of the 
error variance assumptions are apt to be captured, 
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were reported in the final equations. Stock price 
and unemployment were included as proxy 
measures of business cycle activity. Stock price 
is perhaps the best indicator of trends in 
aggregate corporate profitability over time. 
Unlike officially reported firm balances which 
suffer many biases, stock prices respond imme- 
diately to busimess activity. ‘‘The fact that 
investors adjust firm value based on their 
assessment of the most recent information 
permits analysis of individual events on firm’ 
value’? (McGuire and Schneeweis 1982, p. 7). 
Thus, aggregate stock trends may actually lead 
other indicators of recessionary and growth 
trends (Moore 1980). 

Unemployment rates were also included in the 
analysis as they are likely to reflect upward and 
downward swings in the economy. A low rate of 
unemployment indicates an economy that is 
growing and prosperous while high unemploy- 
ment suggests just the opposite. Unemployment, 
unlike stock price, is coincidental with recession- 
ary trends and tends to lag indicators of a 
turnaround (Moore 1980). Between these two 
measures of macro business cycle trends, trough 
or peak positioning within a cycle may be 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


In line with a profit-squeeze perspective, a 
negative relaticnship between measures of firm 
and industry profitability and antitrust behaviors 
is expected. As firm and/or industry profitability 
increases, the reed for corporate criminality as a 
means to improve firm performance, decreases. 
Similarly, higa rates of unemployment and 
declines in aggregate stock price (as proxies for 
business cycle profit pressures) are apt to 
produce antitrcst crime among the 52 survivor 
firms. Company size (net sales/GNP deflator) is 
included as a control variable, as a means to test - 
the propensity of company criminality to 
increase as relative power and opportunity 
increase. !6 


'©'In earlier equations, year was included in the 
analysis to control for secular trends in the data (e.g., 
arguably, it mar tap the tendency for criminality to 
increase as a function of growth in the government's 
antitrust budget cver time); yet, statistically this did not ` 
bold. The year vériable can, on rare occasions, adjust for 
heteroscedasticity and/or autocorrelation in misspecified 
equations. In an important independent variable has been 
excluded from the equation, and said variable is secularly 
trended, the insertion of year into the equation can 
improve its estimation by warding off some of the 
problems of spec:ficiation error. The year vaiable was not 
significant in any of the equations and subsequently was 
dropped from the analysis. 
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The results of a regression equation, in which 
alleged antitrust criminality is regressed on these 
multilevel measures of profit-squeeze and indus- 
try categories, are presented in Table 1. Table 1 
shows a complicated relationship between the 
economic measures of profit-squeeze and crim- 
inality. While firm-level performance seemingly 
is unrelated to antitrust behavior, business cycle 
indicators have strong, but contradictory effects. 
Antitrust criminality increases as both stock 
price and unemployment increase. Conversely, 
industry-level profitability has important nega- 
tive effects in the equation. The chemical, oil 
refining, steel, and motor vehicle industries are 
significantly more criminal than the deleted 
industry (aircraft), their additive effects range 
from a low of .208 (motor vehicles) to .317 (oil 
refining). On the whole, industry profitability is 
negatively related to criminality (the slope of the 
regression line for the deleted catetory is 
— .0004). In all industries except motor vehi- 
cles, as profitability decreases, crime increases. 
The negative slope is steepened in the chemical 
industry (although this variable just misses 
significance) while the motor vehicle industry 
flattens out the slope, indicating that auto 
manufacturers are more criminal as their 
product market profitability increases. 

Several of these results are noteworthy. (1) In 
an equation which controls for a variety of 


Table 1, Regression of Violations per Corporate Year 
on Measures of Firm, Industry, and Business 
Cycle Economic Characteristics 


Violations per corporate year 


b B Sig. 

Performance 003 012 (669) 
Size .001 .394 (.000) 
Stock Price .003 .160 (.001) 
Unemployment .008 070 = (.032) 
D1 (Chemical) .223 .122 (.009) 
D2 (Oil) 317 169  (.000) 
D3 (Tire) 124 .070 (.083) 
D4 (Steel) 214 .113 (609) 
D5 (Can) —.014 —.007 (.853) 
D6 (Motor vehicles) .208 19 (018) 
Value Added —.4x 1074 -.301 (001) 
D1 * Vadded —.6 X 107 -.076 (.043) 
D6 * Vadded 44x107 .329 (.000) 

Constant —.159., 

R? .28. 

N 890. 

F 25.97. 
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different sources of profit-constraints, firm level 
performance gives way to more macro trends; 
firm level constraints are less related to 
criminality than ‘‘megatrends.’’ (2) Anti- 
competitive crimes emerge as both stock price 
and unemployment increase. While seemingly 
contradictory, these findings make sense if we 
look at the relationship of these variables to 
cycle upswings and downturns. Criminality may 
emerge during the rrough of a business cycle, 
while unemployment is still increasing but stock 
prices are beginning to rise.17 (3) While it has 
been suggested that corporations constantly 
indulge in activities that enhance short-run profit 
needs, these data suggest the opposite. The 
decision to engage in anti-competitive behavior 
occurs at times when industrial markets are 
declining and/or the entire economy is in a 
recession. Even though firms may be profitable, 
their future performance may be in doubt 
because of environmental constraints. (4) The 
motor vehicle industry does not follow the 
pattern set by the other industries within the 
sample, Several factors may explain this find- 
ing. First, by the 1930s the auto industry had 
obtained a high level of competitor concentra- 
tion (Lawrence and Dyer 1983; Lanzillotti 
1961). While the ‘‘true’’ relationship between 
industry concentration and antitrust crime is 
debatable (see esp., Pteffer and Salancik 1978; 
Hay and Kelly 1974; Reidel 1968; and Clabault 
and Burton 1966), at least some evidence 
suggests that anti-competitive behaviors are 
more likely to occur within industries that have 
a high seller concentration (Scherer 1979). As 
Hay and Kelly (1974) point out, the low cost of 
planning and enforcing a conspiracy within a 
highly concentrated market is a significant 
factor in stimulating conspiracy. This fact, 
coupled with the consistent upward trend in 
profitability within the auto industry (which has 
remained relatively untouched by recession/depres- 
sion until the recent 1979 decline [White 1977; 
Lawrence and Dyer 1983]), could explain why, 


17 This hypothesis was tested by substituting corporate 
profits/GNP for stock price in this, as well as subsequent 
equations. Corporate share of GNP provides a ‘‘meaning- 
ful picture of the position of profits in the economy” 
(Hansen 1964, p. 561) and is likely to correspond closely 
with fluctuations in general business activity. Thus, 
upward and downward trends in this variable should 
correspond roughly with peaks and troughs in the 
business cycle. An anticipated, corporate share of GNP 
moved opposite to the cyclic movements of unemploy- 
ment, i.e., as unemployment increased, corporate profits 
decreased. While this variable was never significant, its 
adherence to the movements of unemployment support 
the argument that criminality emerges during the trough 
of a recession. 
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Table 2. Regression of Trivial and Serious Violations on Firm, Industry, and Business Cycle Economic Characteristics 


Trivial Violations 
b B 

Performance 001 O10 
Size 3x 1074 283 
Stock price — 003 — .040 
Unemployment .003 060 
Di (Chemical) 131 178 
D2 (Oil) .002 _ 003 
D3 (Tire) O66 .092 
D4 (Steel) O11 015 
D5 (Can) .018 .022 
D6 (Motor vehicle) .082 116 
Value Added 5 x 1074 .093 
D1 * V added ~.3x 1074 —.100 
Constant — 043 

R? 15 

N 890 

F 12.45 


within the motor vehicle industry, criminality is 
not related to declines in profitability. 

At this broad level of generalization, an 
economic profit-squeeze model is effective for 
predicting alleged corporate antitrust behavior. 
However, as noted earlier, we cannot assume all 
antitrust criminality stems from the same 
etiological sources. In order to address these 
concerns, several new equations were generated 
in which the dependent variable is decomposed. 


Trivial vs. Serious Crime 


It was possible to classify antitrust crime 
according to the seriousness of each offense. 
Two categories of seriousness were created, 
based on the degree of harm each act engenders 
as well as similarities in victim/targets. Serious 
violations were those in which cost of the act is 
high for another competitor or potential compet- 
itor resulting in a substantially less competitive 
market. All forms of price-fixing, predatory 
pricing, conspiracy to monopolize and control 
territories, interlocks, and illegal mergers quali- 
fied for inclusion within the serious category. 
Most cases of unfair advertising and warrancy 
violations were coded as trivial, i.e., those acts 
which have marginal economic effects for 
individuals, noncompetitors and/or the general 
public. 18 


‘8 Acts which fall somewhere in between serious and 
trivial were dropped from the analysis because extreme 


Serious Violations 


Sig. b B Sig. 
(.742) 003 022 (.498) 
(.000) .2 x 1074 125 (.002) 
(.393) .001 188 (.000) 
(.087) .008 138 (.000) 
(.000) .149 176 (.001) 
(.948) 183 .209 (.000) 
(.030) .025 .030 (.500) 
(.734) O71 .080 (.071) 
(.587) .009 .010 (.812) 
(.018) .080 .099 (.051) 
(.095) —.1x 1074 —.155 (.008) 
(.014) —.3 x 1074 — .086 (.041) 

~ 117 

.07 
290 

5.88 


Serious and trivial violations were regressed 
in separate equations on the full economic 
model of profit-squeeze. As Table 2 indicates, 
the hypothesis that serious anti-competitive 
behaviors occur during periods of environmental 
scarcity is supported. 

In neither equation is firm performance an 
important variable, but large firms seem 
criminogenic -egardless of crime type.'? The 


variations were easier to isolate, and the moderately 


serious category was likely to contain more coding errors 
due to over- and/or under-rating crime seriousness. 
Essential differeaces in whether product misrepresen- 
tation/unfair advertising are coded as moderately serious 
or trivial can be illustrated by two sample cases, one of 
which is coded as trivial and the other as moderate. In 
1957, General Motors suggests in one of its advertise- 
ments that “safety glass” is found in their automobile 
side windows. In fact, only the front windshields are 
safety plated (TC V. General Motors Corp. and 
Libby-Owens Ford Glass, 1959, Docket #7643). This 
form of false advertising misrepresents product safety 
(moderately serious). On the other hand, coded as trivial 
is a case where Ford Motor Company, in 1937, 
advertised an automobile in which the listed retail price 
did not correspond to the auto featured, but rather a less 
expensive mode! (FTC V. Ford Motor Co., 1937, Docket 
#3174). 

19 The finding that large firms are criminogenic is 
consistent with -he extant literature. Conklin (1977) and 
others (Finney and Lesieur 1982) suggest that this is 
related to organizational. complexity. The greater the 
organizational complexity, of which size is a proxy 
measure, the more likely internal firm coordination and 
control is hampsred, Control problems exacerbate. other 
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macro measures of business cycle activity move 
from insignificance in their relationship with 
trivial violations toward stronger effects in the 
second equation. Both unemployment and stock 
price are positive and significant in their effects 
on serious criminality. This finding supports the 
argument that as recession threatens business 
survival, corporate practices become increas- 
ingly ruthless, predatory, and conspiratorial. 
Further support for this interpretation is found 
when one compares industry profitability across 
equations. 

The crucial difference between these two 
equations lies with the different effects of 
industry profitability on trivial v. serious crime. 
Value-added by manufacturer is positive in its 
relationship with trivial violations but negative 
and significant when predicting serious antitrust 
criminality. Trivial crimes are apt to emerge as 
industries are increasing their profitability. 
. These types of crime are not likely to substan- 
tially increase a competitor’s profits. It is more 
likely that trivial criminal behavior represents 
companies’ attempts to cut corners; to increase 
manufacturers’ visibility within expanding mar- 
kets and keep up to date with other competitors; 
and/or firms are mimicking the competitive 
practices of successful firms within their market 
(i.e., industry isomorphism, DiMaggio and 
Powell 1983). 

Serious antitrust criminality occurs when 
industry profits are declining. This situation, 
coupled with macro economic decline, may 
encourage competitor cooperation rather than 
competition. Panic within an industry as a result 
of temporary environmental economic con- 
Straints can exacerbate an already precarious 
profit situation. In order to eliminate cut-throat 
pricing and subsequent downward price spirals, 
industry leaders may engage in price-fixing 
and/or divide markets into monopolized territo- 
ries. If the. economic situation is perceived as 
permanent or at least long-term, large firms may 
succumb: to predatory pricing, or attempt to 
monopolize industry sales and/or buy up smaller, 
less profitable competitors and suppliers/buyers. 
A perfect example of this is the recent flurry of 
mergers in the American steel, oil refining, and 
dutomobile industries (see e.g. Taylor 1984; 
Cole 1984; Hershey 1984; and Gilpin 1984). 

Focusing solely on variations in the amount of 
crime between .industries, the chemical, tire, 
and motor vehicle industries all have’ more 


corporate pressures— such as profit volatility and environ- 
mental scarcity; illegal solutions result from such 
conditions. Another plausible interpretation is offered by 
Asch and Seneca (1975) and Hay and Kelly (1974) who 
argue that large firms may not. be more prone to 
anti-competitive acts, but because of their size they are 
apt to attract the attention of regulators. 
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trivial crime predicted than the aircraft indus- 
try~-controlling for the effect of the other 
explanatory variables. The chemical industry, 
adding .131 to the deleted category, is the most 
criminal. On the other hand, the chemical, oil 
and motor vehicle industries differ significantly 
from aircraft in their predicted levels of serious 
antitrust activity. Here, their additive effects are 
larger (.149, .183, and .080 respectively). 

In both equations, the chemical industry adds 
a decrement to the original slope of industry prof- 
itability —crime relationship. Thus, for chemical 
manufacturers, the original positive relationship 
between industry profitability and trivial crime is 
reversed. As industry profitability increases, triv- 
ial crime is reduced. For serious crimes, how- 
ever, the added decrement of the chemical in- 
dustry makes the negative slope even steeper 
(—.0001 + ¢—.0003) = —.0004). Clearly, de- 
clines in the chemical industry produce more se- 
rious crime at a faster rate than in other indus- 
tries. These findings may be related to the high 
cost of research and development in the chemical 
industry. Higher than average R and D expendi- 
tures (4 percent of total sales, Kahn 1961, p. 26), 
coupled with a scarce environment (at the indus- 
try level), place additional economic burdens on 
chemical manufacturers and increase the likeli- 
hood of criminal solutions. Conversely, these 
shared participant costs often result in above av- 
erage Or, in some cases, supernormal profits (Wei 
et al. 1979, pp. 290-93). Because much of the 


profit from R and D in the chemical industry is 


protected by patents, there is a reduced need for 
criminality during growth periods. 


Antitrust Crime Types 


The broad categories of serious and trivial crime 
do not distinguish either the kind of illegal 
actions in which companies engage or their 
respective arenas of activity. It is possible to 
decompose the crime variable into different 
crime types and then regress these types on the 
full economic model of profit-squeeze. From 
these regressions we can test whether certain 
types of anti-competitive acts are Responses to 
environmental scarcity. 

Five categories of criminal behavior were 
created by combining various crime types. 
Grouping anti-competitive behaviors according 
to cluster similarities: the categories include: 


20 In the first category, violations that may result from 
“mimic” isomorphism are combined with acts which 
involve interactions between suppliers and axtonomous 
buyers; i.e., the general public or an individual suing a 
corporation for a warranty violation. Here, ‘‘organiza-~ 
tions tend to model themselves after similar organizations 
in their field that they perceive to be more legitimate or 
successful’? (DiMaggio and Powell 1983, p. 152). The 
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(1) advertising, patent and warranty violations; 
(2) tying arrangements and other unlawful 
dealings with customers; (3) price-discrimi- 
nation; (4) interlocks, vertical (buyer-seller) and 
horizontal (competing firms) combinations; and 
(5) allocation of territories, predatory pricing, 
price-fixing and enforcing prices, resale price- 
fixing, and exclusive dealing with competitors/ 
refusal to deal. 

With these categories of crime in place, 
antitrust crime type is regressed on the multi- 
level economic model. These five separate 
regression equations are displayed in Table 3. 
Comparing across equations, firm performance, 
as in all of the analysis, has mixed Beta signs 
and is never close to significance. Absolute firm 
sales is an important variable within all 
equations except for its insignificant effects on 
price discrimination. Large firms and/or firms 
with increasing sales are more apt to be 

As indicated in equation 5, when economic 
conditions get rough, firms choose to engage in 
monopoly and unlawful pricing behaviors. Both 
macro and industry level measures of profit- 
squeeze have important effects. Stock price and 


jurisdiction of these cases falls under S 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (the goal of which is to stem 
unfair and deceptive practices) with a few cases covered 
by the Magnuson-Moss Warranty Acts. In category two, 
illegal tying and downstream pressures on franchise or 
corporate buyers (defined through the Federal Trade 
Commission Act as well as the Sherman Act) are 
combined. In this arena, manufacturers manipulate 
purchaser dependency, usually in ways which improve 
their competitive advantage but often at the expense of 
the buyer (see Denzin 1977, and Farberman 1975): Price 
discrimination is the sole crime type in category three, 
prosecuted under the Robinson-Patman Act. While 
similar to category two in criminal arena (i.e., involving 
suppliers and buyers), the original spirit of the law is 
substantively different (Posner 1976). The Robinson- 
Patman Act: protected small buyers within a competitive 
market.. As such, it is difficult to determine whether the 
corporate act is uncompetitive or whether the law is 
uncompetitive. Thus, this crime type is coded. separately. 
Interlocking directorates were combined with vertical and 
horizontal mergers in category four. As noted previously, 
there are only two cases of interlocking directorates in 
this sample and both are the result of corporate mergers. 
Therefore, it makes theoretical sense to combine these 
behaviors. Other or’ potential competitors comprise the 
primary victims. Mergers and interlocks are traditionally 
covered under the Clayton Act of 1914, Sections 7 and 8 
and amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 
(Clinard and Yaeger 1980). The last category contains 
mostly acts in which monopoly or illegal pricing is the 
corporate intent. Collusion with and/or against other 
competitors is a potential element of criminality, 
although predatory pricing can occur without conspiracy. 
These acts clearly target other competitors and/or involve 
mutually advantageous market controls and violate the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act, S 1 and 2. 
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unemployment ‘ave positive effects, while 
industry profit (..e., value-added) is negative. 
The magnitude of the negative relationship 
(slope) between industry profitability and these 
types of anti-competitive acts again is flattened 
out by the mozor vehicle industry, but the 
negative relationship still remains (— .0002 + 
0001 = -.0001). Under these profit-squeeze 
conditions, the o:] refining industry is especially 
criminal. 

Similarly, declines in industry-level profitabil- 
ity and certain industries (motor vehicle and oil 
refining) are important indicators of corporate 
tying and downstream pressure on purchasers 
(equation 2). To successfully buyers, a 
firm must either: (1) market a product-line for 
which demand is consistently higher than supply 
and/or exploit Suyers who are functionally 
dependent on recziving constant goods from that 
supplier; or (2) be powerful enough vis-a-vis 
purchasers to pass on and enforce competitive 
demands downstream, especially during periods 
of industry profit-squeeze. Large firms are more 
apt to achieve the upper hand in this type of 
power play. Moreover, given the symbiotic 
relationship between buyers and sellers in both 
the oil refining and auto industries, we would 
expect these pacticular industries to produce 
more of these violations than other product 
markets (see, e.g., Farberman’s lucid descrip- 
tion of how auto manufacturers pressure their 
dealers by manipulating price and new car 
supplies, 1975). However, as indicated by the 
positive interaction term in this equation, 
industry declines in the motor vehicle industry 
are not related to illegal tying and downstream 
pressures on buyers. 

It is clear that this economic model is 
ineffectual in predicting mergers (equation .4) 
and price discrimination (equation 3). As noted 
earlier, only company size is related to mergers 
(large firms do it) and, in the case of price 
discrimination, the oil refining industry has 
significantly mors cases than other industries.?! 


2U In the oil industry, where manufacturers/producers 
could easily distinguish’ several types of buyers by 
volume of sales and dependency (franchises, wholesal- 
ers, jobbers, independents, exporters), a perfect situation 
for price discriminetion arose. In a civil case filed in 
1960 and finally cecided after a lengthy process of 
appeals in 1968, C. Perkins successfully sued Standard 
Oil of California for price discrimination which occurred 
during the years 19545-1957. Perkins, a gasoline retailer, 
argued that Standard discriminated against him by selling 
a better grade and quality of petroleum at a cheaper price 
to Signal Oil and Cas Company (a larger, independent 
petroleum retailer). Finding for Perkins, the jury awarded 
him $336,405.57 as well as treble damages. (See Trade 
Cases, Perkins v. Scandard Oil Company of California, ` 
cases 79-59; 331-59; 369;59; 19439; and 624, to trace 
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Table 3. Regression of Crime Types on Firm, Industry and Business Cycle Economic Characteristics 





(1) Warranty, Patent (2) Ilegal Tying and 
and Advertising Viols. Downstream Pressures 
B B Sig b B Sig 

Performance "007 .003 (818) 003 .002 (.946) 
Size .3 x 1074 294 (.000) 5 x 1074 .353 (.000) 
Stock Price — 003 _ —055 (.279) 008 092 (.064) 
Unemployment . 003 061 078 — 006 —.009 (.798) 
D1 (Chemical) 075 „120 (.006) — .042 — 042 (.326) 
D2 (Oil) —.010 ~.016 (.693) 081 079 (.046) 
D3 (Tire) .039 064 (.138) 004 005 (.910) 
D4 (Steel) .036 .056 (.227) 072 068 (128) 
DS (Can) 009 O14 (.739) ~.021 —.020 (.624) 
D6 (Motor vehicles) 005 .009 (.987) 106 110 (.036) 
Value Added —2x107° . ~—.048 (.623) —~.2x 1074 —.252 (.008) 
D6 * V Added Lx 107* 221 (.009) 2x 1074 258 (.002) 
Constant —.011 — 024 

R? 47 2i 

N 890 890 

F 14.96 19.64 

(4) Interlocks, Vertical and 
(3) Price Discrimination Horizontal Mergers 

b B Sig. b B Sig. 
Performance ~.4x 1074 — 008 (981) 7x 1074 .002 (.963) 
Size 7x 1078 016 (.696) 4x 1075 (.096) (020) 
Stock price 2.x 1073 .064 (.197) .002 077 (. 166) 
Unemployment —.6x 1074 — 003 (.939) ~ 4x 1074 — .002 (.954) 
D1 (Chemical) E 009 .029 (.573) .010 .036 (.446) 
D2 (Oil) 049 153 (.001) 015 052 (.237) 
D3 (Tire) : .020 064 (.154) 004 014 (.771) 
D4 (Steel) . 004 012 (.796) .007 024 (.625) 


Laws governing mergers as well as Robinson- 
Patman violations have undergone substantive 
legal revision. For example, the Clayton Act $ 7 
initially disallowed mergers via asset aquisitions, 
and only later corrected for stock aquisitions. 
The Robinson-Patman Act was originally cre- 
ated to protect small competitors and/or buyers 
from large firms who offered ‘‘special deals” to 
those who could buy on a volume basis. 
However, court interpretations of the Act moved 
from literal interpretations ‘of special pricing to 
‘‘justifiable’’ discrimination (Posner 1976). 
Given the dynamic character of the laws 
governing these types of violations, they are less 
likely to adhere to economic modeling. How- 


T Supreme 
Court.) 


ever, the fact that these violations are not 
related to economic conditions may be because 
they occur under all economic conditions. That 
is, merger behavior and jockeying for pricing 
position are routine corporate activities. They 
occur under all types of economic conditions. 
On the other hand, as shown in equation 1, 
those acts that victimize indirectly occur in a 
more -munificent environment. Large firms, 
particularly manufacturers in the chemical 
industry, are likely participants in patent, 
warranty and advertising violations. Industry 
profitability is seemingly unrelated to these 
crime types except in the automobile industry 
where industry profits are growing. Here 
survivor firms are not experiencing profit- 
squeeze per se; they are negotiating their 


growing and profitable environment in the hopes - 


of assuring future profitability. These violations 
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(4) Interlocks, Vertical and 


(3) Price Discrimination Horizontal Mergers 
b B Sig. 2 B Sig. 
D5 (Can) 006 018 (.687) 005 016 (.734) 
D6 (Motor vehicles) 007 .024 (.649) 014 052 (.377) 
Value Added —.2 xX 1075 —.055 (.354) -2 x 10° —.100 (.345) 
D1 * V Added —.3x 1075 — 023 (.591) 
D6 * V Added .2x 1075 .056 (.542) 
Constant — .007 — 008 
R? .02 -02 
N 890 89) 
F 1.84 1.28 
(5) Unlawful pricing, Combination 
and/or Conspiracy to monopolize. 
b B Sig. 
Performance .002 017 (.604) 
Size 2x 1074 148 (.000) 
Stock price .002 .183 (.001) 
Unemployment = * .006 .102 (.005) 
D1 (Chemical) .074 .080 (.079) 
D2 (Oil) 183 ` .192 (.000) 
D3 (Tire) .040 .044 (.228) 
D4 (Steel) 101 .104 (.033) 
D5 (Can) —.016 —.016 (.723) 
D6 (Motor vehicles) .072 081 (.150) 
Value Added —.2x 1074 — 256 (.013) 
D6 * V Added .1 x 107 215 (.019) 
Constant — 092 
R? .08 
N 890 
F 6.14 


are likely to (a) improve their competitive 
advantage (patent violations);'(b) distinguish 
their product line from another competitor’s 
(advertising violations); and/or (c) make prom- 
ises to consumers they do not intend to keep 
(warranty violations). Importantly, we can no 
longer refer to these violation types as routine, 
because in some industries they emerge under 
particular types of conditions, i.e., industry 
growth. 


SUMMARY 


In sum, the problem of heteroscedasticity in 
these equations cannot be trivialized or ignored, 
and these findings must be carefully assessed. 
Yet, on the face of it, these disaggregated data 
call into question our earlier definition of the 
research problem (i.e., what types of criminality 


will emerge uncer conditions of profit con- 
straint). It is n> longer an issue of when 
criminality will 2merge; the answer is clear. 
Always. Growth conditions produce a certain 
type of anti-competitive act, while economic 
constraints produce others. And certain types of 
anti-competitive criminality defy economic mod- 
eling. 

The findings from this study are not so much 
contrary to, but an extension of, the current 
literature. For exemple, Asch and Seneca (1975, 
p. 235), comparmg colluders with non-collud- 
ers, find colluders to be ‘‘generally less 
profitable and larger.’’ Staw and Szwajkowski 
(1975, p. 350), commenting on antitrust varia- 
tions across firms and industries, suggest, ‘‘it 
appears that the reason cited firms performed 
below the average for all Fortune 500 firms is 
not because of such internal organization factors 
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as poor management or internal structure, but 
because of factors common to the entire 
industry.” Clinard and Yeager (1980, p. 132) 
combine all corporate crimes together and 
conclude, ‘‘compared to nonviolating corpora- 
tions, the violating firms are on average larger, 
less financially successful, experience relatively 
poorer growth rates and are more diversified . . . 
the corporate characteristics examined proved 
not to be strong predictors.’’ Clearly, the results 
of this study do not deviate greatly from these 
general findings. And yet, the additional 
dimensions and refinements that are added, i.e., 
macro economic pressures, antitrust decomposi- 
tion, and a longitudinal design, have proven 
illuminating. 

We need to direct our attention away from 
studying corporate crime and move toward 
refining what we know or do not know about 
particular corporate actions. This work suggests 
that we decompose crime typologies in order to 
learn more about specific types of behaviors. 
Only then can we seek similarities across crime 
types. The decomposition of antitrust criminal- 
ity into several crime types has been a 
productive exercise. It is clear that anti- 
competitive acts occur regardless of fluctuations 
in economic conditions. Yet, when companies 
experience profit-squeeze conditions (within 
‘their industry and the economy) they resort to 
conspiracies, price-fixing, and other pricing 
practices. Business becomes ruthless as it seeks 
to protect itself in a hostile environment. 
Conversely, trivial acts—such as advertising, 
warranty, and patent violations—are related to 
industry munificence, perhaps stimulated by 
increasing market uncertainty. 

Our conceptions about the economic condi- 
tions which create criminality need to be 
broadened. This study suggests strong attention 
should be focused on macro business trends and 
how they, either alone or in conjunction with 
industry declines, may be perceived as threaten- 
ing to some firms. Moreover, industry profitabil- 
ity produces its own kind of criminality, perhaps 
more trivial, but nevertheless illegal. Although 
beyond the scope of this paper, antitrust crime 
in a profitable environment deserves careful 
theoretical and empirical investigation. 

In light of these findings, the justifications for 
corporate criminality offered by many execu- 
tives are suspect, at best. Most suggest that 
constraints on firm profitability force decision- 
makers into choosing law-violating over law- 
abiding behavior (e.g., “We’re not vicious 
enemies in this industry, but rather people in 
similar binds. I’ve always thought of myself as 
an honorable citizen. We didn’t do these things 
for our own behalf. . . [but] for the betterment 
of the company’’ (company executive quoted in 
Ross 1980, p. 63). While a corporation’s 
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declining financial environment may be an 
impetus for certain anti-competitive acts, it is 
clear that this explanation is only marginally 
adequate. 


APPENDIX A 
Corporations and Industries Included 
in the Sample 
Companies Inland Steel 
Allied Corporation Interlake Inc. 
Amerada Hess Keystone 
American Can Lockheed 
American Cynamid Lukens 


American Motors 
Armstrong Rubber 


McDonnell Aircraft 
McDonnell-Douglas 


Atlantic Richfield National Can 

Bethlehem Steel National Steel 

Boeing Ormand Industries 

Celanese Corp. Owens-Illinois 

Cessna Aircraft Packard 

Checker Motors Phillips Petroleum 

Chrysler Corp. Rockwell Intemational 

Colorado Fuel and Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Iron Steel Standard Oil (Indiana) 

Continental Can Studebaker 


Crown Central Petroleum Studebaker-Packard 


Crown Cork and Seal Sun Oil Co. 
Dayco Corp. Union Carbide 
Douglas Aircraft Uniroyal Inc. 
Dow Chemical U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
DuPont (E.I.) White Motor Corp. 
De Nemours 
Fairchild Industries Industries 
Firestone Tire Aircraft and Parts 
Ford Motor Inorganic Chemicals 
General Motors Petroleum Refining 


General Tire and Rubber Metal Can Manufacturing 


Goodrich (B.F.) Motor Vehicles and Parts 
Goodyear Tire Steel 
Hercules Inc. Tire and Inner Tube 


The selection of firms for this study is a complicated 
process. First, it is important to include firms that span 
the time framework selected (1927-1981). This require- 
ment alone eliminates a significant number of corpora- 
tions. Second, in order to achieve and maintain continuity 
in data sources, corpcrations large enough to be listed 
on the New York and/or American Stock Exchanges 
were chosen as the sample universe. These firms are 
listed in two main sources: (1) Moodys Industrial Manual 
and (2) Standard and Poors. .I chose to use Moodys 
because it has a more legible format. Corporate data 
are also available from Standard and Poor’s Compustat 
tape. This source includes a limited number of years 
(1961-1981) and contains the same economic information 
as Moodys but is already in machine readable form. 
Therefore, I merged this data file with one containing 
information gathered from Moodys. 

Each firm is classified according to its particular 
industrial product line. I chose to select firms from 
seven basic manufacturing industries, sampling among 
industries that exhibited the greatest firm continuity 
across time. These industries are listed in Appendix A. 
In certain product markets (e.g., aircraft, motor ve- 
hicle, tire and inner tube), only seven corporations or 
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less remain constant throughout the years. Therefore, 
all remain in the final sample. Industries with more than 
seven firms had random numbers assigned each corpo- 
‘ration. Seven were then selected for the final sample. 
If an industry has fewer than seven continuous firms 
across the time frame, corporations that come closest 
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to the entire span are included. Moreover, if a firm 
merged with another company during the years (e.g., 
McDonnell-Donglas), each firm is tracked separately 
until the merger and then followed as a single entity 
postmerger. Thus, the total number of firms in the final 
sample is 52, 


APPENDIX B 
N of Cases by Industry & Crime Type 


Monopolization & 


-Aircraft Chemicals Refining Tube 


Allocation of Territories 
Price Fixing & 

Other Illegal Pricing 
Robinson-Patman 


2 


il 


17 


ta? 


. ps 


Downstream Tying & 
Hiegal Dealing 
Interlocks 

Vertical Combinations 
Horizontal Combinations 
Advertising 

Patent & Warranty Other 
Uncodable 


~ åO me O Oo m O N 


Total 
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EFFECTS OF SOCIOECONOMIC CONTEXT ON OFFICIAL 
REACTION TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY* 


ROBERT J. SAMPSON 
University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign 


This study uses survey data in conjunction with police and court records to examine the 
two-tiered effects of socioeconomic context on official police reaction to juvenile 
delinquency. The results suggest that neighborhood SES has an inverse effect on police 
contacts independent of actual law-violative behavior as measured by self-reported 
delinquency. On the other hand, individual SES has a negative influence on subsequent 
court referrels independent of both self-reported delinquency and police records. This 
general result holds for males as well as females, and persists despite controls for the 
prevalence, frequency and type of delinquency, race, family structure, delinquent 
peers, and gang membership. Discrepancies between self-reports of deviance and 
official records are thus not simply due to errors in measurement or different domains 


of behavior, but to structurally patterned sources of social control, 


The issue of class and race bias in the court 
processing of juvenile offenders has generated a 
considerable volume of sociological research 
{see e.g., reviews in Liska and Tausig 1979; 
Cohen and Kluegel 1978; Dannefer and Schutt 
1982; Empey 1982). Despite strong expectations 
from conflict and labelling theory, the common 
finding of this research tradition has been that 
legally relevant variables are the primary 
determinants of juvenile dispositions. Cohen 
and Kluegel (1978, p. 174), for instance, 
concluded that ‘‘prior record and offense, not 
race and class, are the major determinants of 
severity of accorded disposition’’ (see also 
Empey 1982; Tittle 1980). 

By the time a juvenile is sentenced, however, 
he or she has been judged a delinquent at several 
stages—institutionalization is merely the final 
stage of a sanctioning process (Black and Reiss 
1970, p. 66). If socioeconomic factors system- 
atically structure the police apprehension and 
court referrel of juvenile delinquency in the 
general population, such biases will ultimately 
translate into differences in prior record—the 
variable that usually predicts sentence severity. 
This process of ‘‘bias amplification’’ (see 
Farrell and Swigert 1978; Liska and Tausig 
1979; Dannefer and Schutt 1982, p. 1129) is 
ignored by focusing solely on Juvenile Court 
dispositions of official delinquents. 
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Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, 702 S. 
Wright Street, Urbana, IL 61801 
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Previous research suggests that biases in 
police control and sanctioning of juveniles are 
potentially quite large. First, self-report research 
in general indicates that a considerable propor- 
tion of youth report deviant acts that were never 
detected by officials (Empey 1982, p. 105-111), 
raising the question of the extent to which the 
probability of detection varies with a juvenile’s 
social status. Second, of those acts detected, 
researchers have long noted the existence of 
considerable discretion on the part of police 
officers with regard to the disposition of 
encounters with juvenile suspects (Piliavin and 
Briar 1964; Black and Reiss 1970; Lundman et 
al. 1978). Black and Reiss (1970), for example, 
found that only 15 percent of police encounters 
with juvenile offenders resulted in arrest, 
leaving ample room for the emergence of 
differential treatment. Third, of juveniles ar- 
rested, only about 50 percent are referred by the 
police to Juvenile Court (see e.g., Empey 1982, 
p. 319), again leaving a large margin for 
discretional decision-making. 

The method of studying official delinquents 
that has dominated previous research thus 
precludes the posing of important theoretical 
questions concerning police social control of 
juveniles. As Gibbs (1981) has cogently argued 
(see also Liska and Tausig 1979, p. 200 and 
Tittle 1980), a crucial test of societal reaction 
theory requires that the interrelationships among 
social structural variables (e.g., SES, race), 
unofficial accounts of actual deviance (i.e., 
self-reports of delinquency), and arrest records 
be examined for the general population. But 
because these data requirements are strict— 
official records and self-reports of deviance 
must be collected on the same individuals— 
empirical tests of the influence of socioeco- 
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nomic status on official reaction independent of 
actual behavior have been thwarted. 

Indeed, of 17 studies on juvenile processing 
reviewed by Liska and Tausig (1979, p. 198), 
only four focused on the arrest stage, and of 
these two compared class differences in arrest 
and self-reported delinquent behavior (Hirschi 
1969; Williams and Gold 1972). Hindelang et 
al. (1979, pp. 1007-1008) could locate only 
four studies that had the requisite individual- 
level data on both police records and self- 
reported behavior. Moreover, these studies did 
not examine the magnitude of class effects in 
multivariate analysis, but rather compared 
bivariate associations across methods (see 
Hindelang et al. 1979, pp. 1006—1008; for a 
recent exception see Morash 1984). Prior 
self-report research has also tended to focus on 
non-urban middle-class juveniles, and until 
recently has not examined race and sex 
differences (Hindelang et al. 1981, Kleck 
1982). Perhaps most importantly, in conceptual- 
izing class differences self-report researchers 
have maintained an individual-level bias and 
have failed to systematically examine the 
potentially important contextual effects of neigh- 
borhood factors. 

To address these limitations the present study 
examines the individual and neighborhood 
socioeconomic context of official reaction to 
juvenile delinquency. The research strategy 
treats actual law-violative behavior as an 
exogenous construct measured by self-reported 
delinquency, and the focus of theoretical 
attention is the explanation of variations in 
official deviance as a function of both delin- 
quent behavior and social structural context (see 
Gibbs 1981, pp. 39-43; Tittle 1980, p. 248). To 
accomplish this the study capitalizes on impor- 
tant advances that have been made in recent 
years (especially Hindelang et al. 1981; Elliott 
and Ageton 1980) in the reliability and validity 
of self-reported measures of delinquent involve- 
ment among urban youth of varying social class 
backgrounds. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The general hypothesis guiding the research is 
that in addition to delinquent behavior, sociceco- 
nomic status has a two-tiered effect on the 
establishment of a police record and further 
processing through the juvenile justice system. 
First, societal reaction theory has generally 
argued that popular beliefs and stereotypical 
conceptions about criminals within social con- 
trol agencies can influence the applications of 
formal criminal labels (Swigert and Farrell 
1977; Dannefer and Schutt 1982; Smith in press; 
Irwin 1985). As Wilson (1968) observed in his 
classic study of various police departments, the 
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police believe that lower-class people commit 
more crimes, and therefore take action more 
often to arrest them. According to Irwin (1985), 
this belief leads to a general characterization of 
the lower class as disreputable and dangerous, - 
which leads the police to watch and arrest the 
poor more frequently than warranted based on 
actual criminal involvement. Morash makes a 
similar point in noting that in addition to 
delinquent acts, “‘the salient influences on arrest 
decisions are the interpretation or ‘meaning’ that 
police give to their observations about the 
youths with whcm they interact” (1984, p. 98). 
This perspective suggests that the police are 
particularly moze likely to arrest those who 
conform to the image of the stereotypical or true 
delinquent, especially lower-class persons and 
blacks (Irwin 1985, pp. 18-41). 

' The above argument focuses on potential 
labelling effects derived from individual factors 
such as race and class background. However, in 
reviewing the functions of the police Bittner 
(1970, p. 10) has emphasized the importance of 
considering both individual and structural-level 
factors. In particular, police control of deviance 
is influenced not just by the orientations and 
prejudices of imdividual officers, but by the 
ecological distribution of police work at the 
level of departmental concentrations of man- 
power. For example, a neighborhood contextual 
effect could arise if the police differentially 
allocate resources and patrol deployments to 
lower-class areas (Bittner 1970, pp. 10—11). In 
addition, Smith notes how the perceptions and 
labels attached to areas may influence police 
behavior: 


Based on a set of internalized expectations 
derived from past experience, police divide 
the populatioa and physical territory they 
must patrol irto readily understandable cate- 
gories. The result is a process of ecological 
contamination in which all persons encoun- 
tered in bad neighborhoods are viewed as 
possessing thz moral liability of the area 
itself. The manifest consequence. . . is that 
the type of reighborhood in which police- 
juvenile enconnters occur will influence the 
actions taken by police (In press; see also 
Werthman and Piliavin, 1967, pp. 75-85). 


Similarly, Irwin (1985, pp. 10-11) argues that 
officers tend to impute the character of disrepu- 
tability to entire areas of the city perceived as 
part of the “‘rabble’’ class, which in turn leads 
to a more vigorous stance with regard to the 
maintenance of public order. 

According to this viewpoint, a large part of 
any effect of individual SES on arrests is 
spurious and reflects an ecological bias in police 
perceptions rather than a bias directed solely at 
lower-class juveniles in actual police encoun- 
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ters. Note that such labelling effects tend to be 
obscured in a focus on juvenile—police encoun- 
ters. For example, the police may be equally 
likely to arrest juveniles given an encounter for 
a particular offense, but are more likely to detect 
offenses and initiate encounters in contexts 
where youths are more heavily scrutinized 
(Morash 1984, p. 100).! Although policing is 
generally considered to be a reactive phenome- 
non (Black and Reiss 1970), a significant 
proportion of the typical offenses committed by 
juveniles (e.g., misdemeanors) are police initi- 
ated (see also Lundman et al. 1978, pp. 76-77). 
In fact, for some offenses like ‘‘suspicious 
person,’’ almost all arrests of juveniles originate 
from police surveillance (Black and Reiss 1970, 
p. 67). 

Also, lower-class areas tend to be character- 
ized by a much more active street life than 
middle-class areas (Irwin 1985; Stinchcombe 
1963). For example, Irwin (1985, p. 31) notes 
that male members of the lower and working 
class in San Francisco who congegrated with 
other peers in public places (“corner boys”) 
were especially vulnerable to arrest. In a similar 
vein, Stinchcombe (1963) argues that social 
class is related to access to private space, and 
hence people in lower-class areas are subjected 
to greater surveillance since the regulation of 
public places is a central task of policing. 
Therefore, routine activity patterns in lower- 
income areas may place residents there at higher 
risk of detection of deviance by both the general 
public and police; in contrast, middle-class 
deviance is more invisible because of greater 
utilization of private space.” 

When combined with the ecological contami- 
nation hypothesis, the theoretical expectation is 
that residents of lower-class areas face a higher 
vulnerability to arrest independent of their rate 
of delinquency. Consequently, neigborhood 
SES should have an inverse effect on police 
contacts above and beyond individual SES and 
self-reported delinquency. On the other hand, 
the effects of individual SES should be 


' Note also that of the few studies of police encounters 
with juveniles (e.g. Piliavin and Briar 1964; Black and 
Reiss 1970; Lundman et al. 1978) none have focused 
specifically on SES. Moreover, studies of police 
encounters do not address self-reported (i.e., unofficial) 
accounts of delinquency. 

2 The available evidence indicates that once detected, 
decisions by citizens to report crimes to the police are 
unrelated to both individual income and neighborhood 
economic status (Gottfredson and Hindelang 1979, pp. 
7-9), and that victims’ preferences for arrest are weakly 
related to neighborhood SES (Smith 1984). If anything, 
victims appear to lobby for leniency more in lower 
income areas (Smith 1984, p. 26). 
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attentuated when neighborhood context is simul- 
taneously considered. 

The decision by the police to refer a youth to 
Juvenile Court is quite different than the initial 
decision to arrest. As noted by Empey (1982, p. 
319), the police have traditionally handled about 
half of all juvenile cases within their own 
department. The remainder are ususally referred 
by Youth Officers to the more formalized and 
bureaucratized Juvenile Court (see also Dan- 
nefer and Schutt 1982; Black and Reiss 1970). 
The historical function of the Juvenile Court has 
been to evaluate and treat the child, rather than 
simply administer punishment (Empey 1982, p. 
334). By its nature, then, the decision by the 
police to refer to Court hinges not simply on 
alleged delinquent acts; but on an appraisal of 
the juvenile’s character and the need for 
rehabilitation. 

It is likely that the juvenile’s socioeconomic 
background influences the perception of the 
need for reform (Schur 1973, pp. 120-121). As 
Liska and Tausig have argued, social character- 
istics (e.g., family life, social status) are 
frequently used by legal officials to determine 
“if an offense is a direct manifestation of a 
delinquent character and thus a sign of future 
trouble, or simply incidental to a juvenile’s 
character and thus unlikely to occur again” 
(1979, p. 203). In particular, the delinquent 
behavior of middle-class youth may be viewed 
as arising out of situational contingencies (e.g., 
peer influence), whereas the delinquencies of 
the lower class may confirm pre-existing 
stereotypes of a bad character and inherent 
anti-social tendencies, and hence the need for 
reform. 

In short, the hypothesis is that the decision to 
refer a case to the more formalized bureaucracy 
of the Court is structured by the socioeconomic 
background of the child, and that this effect 
operates independent of both delinquency in- 
volvement and other factors presumed to 
influence Court referrel (e.g., family intactness, 
race, delinquency of friends, sex). Further, it is 
hypothesized that at the decision stage of Court 
referral, the contextual influence of neighbor- 
hood SES will cease to function as an important 
source of official bias. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data upon which this study is based are 
taken from the Seattle Youth Study (for a full 
description see Hindelang et al. 1981). To 
counteract weaknesses of previous self-report 
research the Seattle Youth Study was designed 
to ensure a sufficient representation of urban 
lower-class and black youth, and to maximize 
variation on official delinquency. To accomplish 
this the sample was stratified by official 
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delinquency status, race, sex, and SES (whites 
only), yielding a final random selection of 1,612 
youth age 15—18 (1,118 whites, 494 blacks).? 

A second advantage of the Seattle Youth 
Study design is the rich array of self-reported 
measures of delinquency. Indeed, the primary 
goal of the study was to assess and improve the 
reliability and validity of self-reports (Hindelang 
et al. 1981, p. 75—115). Based on the empirical 
results three self-report scales of delinquency are 
employed as indicators of delinquent behavior: 
serious delinquency (e.g., assault, robbery, 
theft, burglary), drug and alcohol offenses 
(e.g., used cocaine, drove drunk, sold heroin or 
LSD), and family/school offenses (e.g., hitting 
parents, expelled from classroom).+ These 
measures, especially the serious delinquency 
indicator, were designed to maximize overlap 
with the domain of behavior tapped by official 
records. 

Measures of both the prevalence and fre- 
quency of delinquency are used. The delin- 
quency prevalence measures were constructed 
by assigning a score of 1 for each offense 
respondents reported ever having committed, 
and zero otherwise. If respondents indicated yes 
to the ever involvement screen question, they 
were asked how many times they committed the 
offense in the past year. The delinquency 
incidence measures, then, are based on the sum 
of the last year frequencies (cf. Elliott and 
Ageton 1980). The scales exhibit excellent 
psychometric properties—yielding reliabilites 
averaging .8 to .9—and they do not show 
systematic or substantial variation for all race, 
sex, and social class groups tested (Hindelang et 
al. 1981, p. 81).° 


3 Because of the interest in structural parameters rather 
than point estimates, all regression analyses pertain to 
unweighted data (see e.g., DuMouchel and Duncan, 
1983). As a sensitivity check on the robustness of results 
to possible artifacts of the sample arising from non- 
participation, analyses were repeated using a weighting 
system based on general census and juvenile justice 
statistics in Seattle (see Hindelang et al. 1981, p. 35). 


The results were substantially identical and are thus not 


* These measures were originally created by Hindelang 
et al. (1981, pp. 53~73) based on a cluster analysis of a 
pool of 69 self-report items. A ‘‘general’’ delinquency 
measure was also constructed but it is not used in the 
regression analysis because it correlated so highly with 
the serious measure (.7 for males). 

5 Hindelang et al, (1981) also report no evidence that 
lower-class boys are more likely to lie about their 
delinquency involvement than upper-class boys (cf. 
Kleck 1982, pp. 429-30). Indeed, the correlation 
between the number of self-reported arrests and the 
number of official police records—probably the best 
indicator of the validity of the self-report method 
(Petersilia 1978)—is essentially invariant across class. 
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As part of the design, data were collected on. 
each respondent’s record with the Seattle police 
and King Coun-y juvenile court. The logged 
number (+1) af major police offenses (i.e., 
excluding traffic offenses, truancy, incorrigibil- 
ity, etc.) ever on record (see Hindelang et al, 
1981, p. 228; 225-238) and the logged number 
of major juvenile court referrals are the primary 
measures of official reaction. When weighted to 
reflect the Seatle population, a third of the 
males and 13 percent of the females had an 
official record (Hindelang et al. 1981, p. 35), a 
figure consistent with previous estimates of 
official delinquercy in large cities (e.g., Wolfgang 
et al. 1972). 

Two dimensions of socioeconomic context 
are examined. Tre first is individual SES, which 
is measured by a standardized scale comprised 
of self-reported indicators of parental occupa- 
tional and educacional attainment. The education 
variable is a seven point ordinal ranking ranging 
from grade school or less to graduate or 
professional sckool. Data were originally col- 
lected on the specific occupation of each 
parent, but were transformed into fifteen major 
occupational groupings prior to data entry. 
Duncan SEI sccres for major occupations were 
used to construct a 10-category ordinal ranking 
of occupations. 

The neighborhood SES measure is based on a 
rating of each youth’s neighborhood by the 
study interviewer (ranging from above average 
to below average). This ordinal measure is 
positively correlated with individual SES (.26, p 
< .01) as expected, yet it shows good 
discriminant validity. The neighborhood SES 
measure is alsc positively related (gamma = 
.44) to the dichotomous indicator of median 
income (low, high) that was used to stratify the 
white sample, lsnding further confidence in the 
validity of the ratings. An advantage of the 
neighborhood SES measure is the fact that it is 
derived from an independent rating by the 
interviewer, eliminating correlated errors with 
the self-reported individual SES measure. Fur- 
ther, the neighborhood measure appears to tap 
the tails of the distribution of theoretical 
interest, as less than 25 percent of the youth 
were described as living in above- or below- 
average neighborhoods. In contrast, 50 percent 
of the whites were classified as lower income 


For example, controlling for race, the correlations are .54 
and .52 for lower- and upper-class boys, and .45 and .46 
for lower and upper neighborhood SES. Consistent with 
the concerns expressed by Hindelang et al. (1981, p. 180) 
that self-reported delinquency may suffer differential 
validity by race, the corresponding correlation is smaller 
for blacks than whites (.45 vs. .58). While the difference 
is not substanticl, caution should be exercised in 
interpreting racial effects. 
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Table 1. OLS Regression of Major Police Contacts Ever Recorded on Self-Reported Prevalence of Delinquent 
Behavior, SES, and Control Variables; Seattle Youth Study 


Males 

b Beta 

Serious delinquency 054** ae 
Family/school delinquency 052°* 14 
Dmg/alcohol delinquency .012* .06 
Neighborhood SES —.147** —,11 
Individual SES —.018* —.05 
Black .158** ll 
Broken home — .008 — .00 
Delinquent peers .070** 14 
Gang member ~ .009 — .00 

R?= 27 p<.01 


* Significant at .10 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 


and 50 percent upper income according to the 
median income indicator. The perceptually based 
measure is also consistent with the theoretical 
framework, since the police are hypothesized to 
respond to categorization and perceptions of ar- 
eas as ““lower class” and ‘‘middle/upper class,” 
or perhaps more realistically, as simply bad or 
good (see Smith, In press). 

Several measures of competing influences on 
the establishment of a juvenile’s official record 
were selected from prior theory — gang member- 
ship, being black, and having delinquent peer 
groups. Each of these individual and peer-group 
characteristics can serve as a cue to the police 
that youths are delinquent, can suggest that 
members are a threat, and can increase members’ 
visibility to police (Morash 1984, p. 99; 
Erickson 1971, p. 125). Additionally, many 
have observed that coming from a broken home 
increases the likelihood of court referral (see 
Liska and Tausig 1979). Gang membership is 
indexed by a dummy variable assigned 1 if the 
respondent answered yes to the question, ‘‘Do 
you belong to what some people might call a 
youth gang?” (13 percent responded yes). 
Broken home is a dummy variable where a 1 
indicates that the youth does not have a major 
father figure in the household. Delinquency of 
peers was measured by the extent to which the 
juvenile’s best friends had been picked up by the 
police. Finally, since race may be confounded 
with social class at both the individual and 
aggregate level, race is controlled by assigning a 
1 if the respondent was black. 

The theoretical model is examined separately 
for males (N=1, 214) and females (N=398). 
Visher (1983, p. 22) has presented evidence 
sugpesting that police arrest decisions for female 
suspects may be more influenced by individual 
background factors (¢.g., race, class) than is the 
case for males. The implication is that police 


Females 
t-ratio b Beta t-ratio 
6.68 009 .03 55 
3.66 .038** 15 2.27 
1.43 .043** 28 4.09 
—3.61 —,1]55** —.15 —2.79 
— 1,63 3022 .09 1.59 
3.62 .240** 25 4.38 
— 02 — 004 —.00 —.09 
4.09 ~ 007 — 00 —.02 
— 15 — 045 — 02 — 48 
R*= 21 p<.01 


officers’ gender expectations may modify the 
bi-level effects of socioeconomic context. This 
issue is addressed by examining gender differ- 
ences in the determmants of both police contacts 
and court referrals. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the sex-specific OLS regression 
results for major police records. The parameter 
estimates indicate support for the hypothesis of 
ecological bias in police social control. Neigh- 
borhood-level SES has a significant contextual 
effect on both male and female police records, 
independent of reported delinquent behavior, 
individual SES, and other exogenous variables. 
A t-test for the difference of regression 
coefficients (Kleinbaum and Kupper 1978, pp. 
100—102) revealed no difference in the effect of 
neighborhood SES on male and female official 
delinquency. Note also that individual-level SES 
has a significant (p < .10) but weaker negative 
effect on male records.- 

The pattern of effects for the other factors is 
also consistent with theoretical expectations. All 
three delinquency measures have an independent 
positive effect on police contacts for males, with 
serious delinquency showing the largest effect. 
For juvenile females the commission of drug 
and alcohol offenses has the strongest effect on 
police contacts. Female serious crime is suffi- 
ciently infrequent to negate its explanatory 
power. The overall strong effect of delinquent 
behavior on official reaction lends considerable 
support to the construct validity of the self- 
reported measures (see also Hindelang et al. 
1981, pp. 112~—114).6 


ê To address issues of random and non-random 
measurement eror in the self-report indicators, a 
maximum likelihood multiple-group covariance structure 
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Table 2. Logistic Regression Predicting Major Police Contact in Previous Year by Self-Reported Frequency of 
Delinquent Behavior in Previous Year, SES, and Control Variables; Seattle Youth Study 


Males Females 

Regression Standard Coefficient/ Regression Standard Coefficient/ 

coefficient error S.E. coefficient error S.E. 
Serious delinquency .203** .094 2.16 .137 273 .50 
Family/schooi delinquency .109 096 1.13. .684** 249 2.75 
Drug/Alcohol delinquency .130* .073 1.78 .031 175 18 
Neighborhood SES — ,553** .230 —2.40 — 1,56** 565 —2.76 
Individual SES .003 .062 05 — 058 .159 — 36 
Black .570** 242 2.36 .i8i 539 34 
Broken home —.147 .234 —.63 — .079 S511 = 15 
Delinquent peers .283** .084 3.36 295 221 1.33 
Gang member 234 .296 19 174 79 20 
Model x? 76.8 28.2 
D.F. 9 9 


* Significant at .10 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 


Having delinquent friends contributes to the 
establishment of a police record for males, 
independent of SES and delinquency. This 
finding supports Erickson’s (1971) group hazard 
hypothesis (see also Morash 1984), and Visher’s 
(1983) suggestion that situational factors influ- 
ence male arrests more than female arrests. Race 
is significant for both males and females, with 
blacks suffering a higher rate of official contact. 
Membership in a gang and coming from a 
broken home have no independent influence on 
police contact.” Overall, the factors of class, 
race, and delinquent peers account for 30 and 37 
percent of the explained variance in official 
police reaction for males and females, respec- 
tively. 

Table 2 examines the effect of SES factors on 
major police contact in the year previous to the 
interview. The self-reported frequency measures 
are also derived for the same time period. With 
a restricted range of only one year the 


procedure (i.e. LISREL model) was utilized to examine a 
reduced model of SES, delinquent behavior, and official 
reaction for males. The general results were corrobo- 
rated—independent of a latent construct of delinquent 
behavior, SES had a significant inverse effect (t-ratio = 
—3.0) on official reaction. Moreover, the structural 
coefficient was invariant across race, and the validity 
coeficients of the self-report measures were all greater 
than .6 (results available upon request). These results 
suggest that the regression analyses reflecting the effect 
of SES are unbiased in the face of measurement error. 

7 The independent effect of gang membership was also 
insignificant when the analysis was restricted fo those 
youths with one or more delinquent peers. Therefore, 
while gang membership and delinquent peers are 
positively related (r = .20), it appears that it is the extent 
of peer delinquency rather than gang membership per se 
that influences official reaction. 


distribution of police contacts was skewed, with 
about 85 percent of the youth having no contact. 
The female dist-ibution was especially skewed 
and thus dichotcmous in nature (¢.g., skewness 
= 9, kurtosis = 114). Because of the potential 
biases arising from OLS regression on these 
data, logistic regression is used (1 = record in 
last year). The logistic form was chosen because 
of its desirable properties and easy interpretation 
of coefficients, which are analogous to regres- 
sion. The criterion is ln (p/(1 —p)), where p; 
refers to the probability of a major police 
contact in the last year. The model chi-square 
statistics indicate a good fit to the data (see 
Aldrich and Nelson 1984, p. 56). 

The maximumz-likelihood parameter estimates 
of the logistic regression reveal further support 
for the theoretical framework. Neighborhood 
SES has significant and rather strong negative 
effects on the recency of major police contact, 
whereas individual SES has none. In fact, 
columns 3 and 6 indicate that the predictive 
power of neighborhood context is quite high—it 
has the strongest effect on official police 
reaction to female deliquency and the second 
strongest effect on male delinquency. In fact, 
for females only the frequency of family/school 
offenses and neighborhood SES have a signifi- 
cant influence o2 police reaction. The frequency 
of serious delirquency, delinquent peers, and 
being black exhibit positive effects on male 
official delinquency, similar to the prevalence 
results in Table 1. 

Three sub-dimensions of the most serious and 
frequently occurring crimes in male police files 
were also exam:ned—serious index crime (bur- 
glary, aggravated assault, rape, motor vehicle 
theft, robbery), larceny/shoplifting, and vandal- 
ism. Self-report prevalence scales that tap the 
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Table 3. Crime-type Logistic Regression Predicting Police Record by Self-Reported Prevalence of Delinquent 
l Behavior, SES, and Control Variables; Seattle Youth Study, Males Only 


Police Record 
Serious index crime* Larceny/Shoplifting Vandalism 

Regression Coefficient/ Regression Coefficient) Regression Coefficient/ 

coefficient S.E. coefficient S.E. coefficient S.E. 
Serious delinguency .198** 6.38 R ’ 
Larceny/Shoplifting .182** 7.48 s 
Vandalism : B .133** 2.58 
Neighborhood SES — .435** —2.03 —.407** =—2.91 —.661** —2.58 
Individual SES — .095* —1.65 — .086* —1.81 .147** 2.13 
Black .637** 3.01 .468** 2.59 .078 .28 
Broken home —.179 — .84 121 .69 .063 25 
Delinquent peers .218** 2.93 size 1.97 i1o"* 4.29 
Gang member .069 .26 — 158 —.66 .202 .67 
Model x? 106.5 117.3 48.4 
D.F. 7 7 7 


* Includes robbery, burglary, aggravated assault, rape, and motor vehicle theft. 


> Not included in model specification. 
* Significant at .10. 
** Significant at .05. 


specific domain of behavior found in police 
records for each of these offense types were also 
selected (see Hindelang et al. 1981, pp. 
235-38). Because of the essentially dichoto- 
mous nature of the official crime-type distribu- 
tion (e.g., over 80 percent of the males did not 
have an index crime or vandalism record) 
logistic regression was employed. 

The maximum-likelihood parameter estimates 
are presented in Table 3. Neighborhood eco- 
nomic status has a consistent negative contex- 
tual effect on police records for serious index 
come, larceny/shoplifting, and vandalism. In 
fact, the largest parameter estimate for neighbor- 
hood SES occurs for the one crime where 
variations in patrol practices should be most 
influential— vandalism. This crime usually oc- 
curs outdoors and is a frequent complaint of 
neighbors and businessmen requesting addi- 
tional surveillance (see e.g., Black and Reiss 
1970, p. 66). Delinquent peers continue to exert 
an important influence on male police records, 
whereas individual SES has an inconsistent 
effect. 

Specific index crimes, especially very serious 
ones, were too infrequent to reliably examine in 
detail (e.g., less than 10 males had a rape or 
aggravated assault record). Nevertheless, lim- 
ited crime-specific analysis indicated a signifi- 
cant negative effect for robbery and vehicle 
theft. Although female crime-specific official 
records are even more sparse than males (e.g., 
only 2 females had a vandalism record), logistic 
regression analysis indicated a significant nega- 
tive effect of neighborhood SES on the most 
common female arrest—shoplifting (t-ratio= 
— 2.42). 

Several sensitivity tests were conducted to 


validate the results. First, the analyses were 
re-estimated by including both a general delin- 
quency measure and an official measure of 
obstructing an officer and resisting arrest. The 
latter was chosen as a proxy indicator of 
hostility and poor demeanor, which may in- 
crease the likelihood of arrest given a police 
encounter (see Black and Reiss 1970). In all 
regressions the results matched those above.® 
Second, a neighborhood SES scale combining 
the interviewer rating and median income 
dichotomy was constructed and the analysis 
repeated on the white sample only. Again, the 
results were consistent with those presented. For 
example, the t-ratios reflecting the effect of 
neighborhood SES on major police contacts for 
white males were —2.06 and —2.58 (p <.05) 
for OLS and logistic estimates, respectively. 
Third, the interaction between individual and 
neighborhood SES was examined, but it was 
insignificant and the main effects were un- 
changed. 

Additionally, juveniles’ recollections of po- 
lice encounters were examined for consistency 


? Further analysis also revealed that a self-reported 
indicator of demeanor im a subsample of police 
encounters was unrelated to either individual or neighbor- 
hood SES. For the most recent time a juvenile reported 
being picked up by the police he was asked how he felt — 
during the encounter. One response was “anger,” the 
state most likely to be linked to expressions of hostility, 
disrespect, and poor demeanor. Forty-one percent of the 
juveniles living in lower-class neighborhoods expressed 
anger, compared to forty percent of their counterparts in 
upper-income neighborhoods. The essential equivalence 
of response suggests that demeanor is unlikely to be 
confounded with neighborhood SES. 


ba 
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Table 4. OLS Regression of Major Court Referrals on Self-Reported Delinquent Behavior/Major Police Contacts, 
SES, and Control Variables; Seattle Youth Study, Police Record Semple l 


Males Females 
A. Self-report controls b Beta t-ratio b Beta t-ratio 
Serious delinquency .029"* 9 3.06 .026 .11 1.13 
Family/school delinquency .020 .06 1.09 .002 01 .09 
Drug/alcohol delinquency .006 3 4 O15 .10 89 
Neighborhood SES 041 .03 .68 —.091 a) | ~ 1.28 
Individual SES —.051** = ~,17 -3.45 --.039**  —.17 —1.94 
Black .021 .02 as =021 —.02 aa) 
Broken home .058 .05 1.05 .086: 10 1.16 
Delinquent peers O11 .03 4 — .024 — .06 “65 
Gang member — .032 =02 — 43 .053 .03 39 
R?= 10 p<.01 R?= 10 p<.13 
Males Females 
B: Police record controls b Beta t-ratio b Beta t-ratio 
Major police contacts .108** 55 13.51 .282** 50 7.05 
Individual SES —.040** —.13 = —.044** = 9 = 265 
Neighborhood SES .071 06 1.44 —.026 —.03 ~ 44 
Black ~.019 02 —.40 —.077 — .09 = ae 
Broken home 059 .05 1.29 .065 08 1.08 
Delinquent peers .010 .03 64 — .007 — .Q2 28 
Gang member — .041 ~~ 03 —.70 118 8 1.06 
R?=.34p<.01 R?= 32 p<.01 


* Significant at .10 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 


with the causal portrait developed to this point. 
Each juvenile picked up by the police for an 
offense was asked the following question: “Did 
you do what they [police] say you had done?” 
Some 43 percent of the boys living in low SES 
neighborhoods responded that they had not, 
compared to only 25 percent of the boys 
residing in high SES areas. The percentage 
difference .of 18 is rather substantial, and is 
significant at the .01 level. In contrast, there 
was a very small difference between lower-class 
and upper-class boys (36 vs. 33 percent). There- 
fore, juveniles’ reports of the circumstances sur- 
rounding being picked up by the police further 
support the hypothesis that ecological factors are 
more important than individual SES in predicting 
official police records. 

The analysis now shifts to the second stage of 
Juvenile Court referrals. Table 4 presents the 
OLS regression of major court referrals ever 
recorded (logged +1) on measures of delin- 
quency, SES, and control -variables. Over 130 
boys had more than two referrals, and in 
addition skewness and kurtosis statistics indi- 
cated a fairly normal albeit positively skewed 
distribution. OLS regression is thus used to 
preserve the interval nature of the criterion, and 
logistic regression to validate the results. The 
sample is restricted to those youth who had one 
or more police contacts; of this group 56 percent 
were referred to Court. 

Panel A presents the parameter estimates 


when self-reported delinquency is controlled. 
The results support the theoretical framework, . 
and show that individual SES and serious 
delinquency significantly predict court referrals 
of males. In fact, the parameter estimate for 
individual SES ts some-3:5 times its standard 
error, and it has a standardized coefficient 
roughly equival2nt in magnitude to serious 
delinquency. None of the other non-legal factors 
such as race have significant effects. 

For females the results are even more 
striking—only irdividual SES has a significant 
effect on court referrals. The relatively large 
number of pred-ctors in conjunction with the 
small female police-record sample size (n= 150) 
apparently accocnts for the poorer fit than the 
male sample (n=550). Nevertheless, female 
SES produces £ parameter estimate approxi- 
mately twice its standard error (p = .05), anda 
t-test reveals no significant difference from the 
male estimate. Extra-legal factors have no 
effect, nor do the legally relevant predictors of 
self-reported del-nquency. A logistic regression 
produced similar results for individual SES for 
both males (t-ratio = -~3.17) and females 
(t-ratio = — 1.33). Further analysis revealed. 
that the individual SES effect stems mostly from 
the referral o= larceny, shoplifting, and 
alcohol/drug cases; there was no evidence of 
SES bias for serous index crimes. 

Panel B in Table 4 re-estimates the effect of 
SES on court referrals while controlling for 
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actual police contacts. This is a further test of 
discriminatory bias, since even though arrests 
themselves are apparently biased, they are 
presumably what precipitates court action. The 
results are clear: individual SES continues to 
have a significant negative effect on court 
referrals for both males and females—despite 
controlling for number of contacts. The magni- 
tude of the police contact effect is clearly large, 
but at this point it does not represent a pure 
legally relevant predictor. That is, the effects of 
neighborhood SES, race, and delinquent peers 
are mediated by police records. Therefore, at the 
stage of court referral, neighborhood SES and 
race cease to directly pattern decisions of social 
control, whereas individual (or family) SES 
commences to be a salient factor.? 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis supported the general hypothesis 
that SES has a two-tiered inverse effect on 
official police reaction to juvenile delinquency, 
independent of actual law-violative behavior. 
Specifically, neighborhood SES had a consistent 
and relatively strong inverse effect on police 
records regardless of the prevalence, frequency 
and type of delinquency as measured by 
self-reports. Moreover, the neighborhood effect 
was invariant across sex, and maintained despite 
controls for individual SES, gang membership, 
family structure, race, and delinquent peers. 
Apparently, then, the influence of SES on police 
contacts is contextual in nature, and stems from 
an ecological bias with regard to police control, 
as opposed to a single individual-level bias 
against the poor. 

This general result lends support to the 
ecological contamination hypothesis (Bittner 
1970; Werthman and Piliavin 1967; Smith, in 
press) and is consistent with recent research 
focusing on police~citizen encounters. For 
example, although he did not focus on juveniles, 
Smith (in press) found that independent of 
individual-level factors (e.g., sex, race, de- 
meanor, crime type) and other neighborhood 
characteristics, the probability of police-suspect 
encounters ending in arrest declines substan- 
tially with increasing neighborhood socioeco- 
nomic status. This convergence of findings from 
observational studies of police encounters with 
survey-based analysis of self-reported delin- 
quent behavior underscores the need for contin- 


? Over ninety percent of the juveniles referred to the 
Court were referred by the police. Of those few referred 
by other than the police (54 boys, 23 girls), 33% of 
lower-class ‘juveniles were referred by their parents, 
compared to 31% of their upper-class counterparts. 
Hence, the effect of individual SES stems from the bias 
of official decision makers, not the family. 
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ued research efforts focusing on the ecological 
and structural sources of differential police 
control (see especially Gibbs 1981, pp. 40-43; 
Dannefer and Schutt 1982; Smith, in press; 
Liska and Chamlin 1984). 

On the other hand, individual-level SES had 
an inverse effect on male and female court 
referrals independent not only of reported 
delinquency and other known determinants of a 
record, but police contacts as well. Race, 
neighborhoood SES, and delinquent peers had 
no direct effect on court referrals. While 
previous research on court referrals has found 
evidence of racial differentials (see Liska and 
Tausig 1979), only a few studies have reported 
an SES bias (e.g., Thornberry 1973). However, 
most previous studies have not simultaneously 
considered the effects of race, individual SES, 
and neighborhood context. Jurisdictional and 
regional patterns in police practices may also 
account for differences across studies (cf. 
Dannefer and Schutt 1982), again suggesting the 
need for further research focusing on the 
structural context of formal social control. 

In sum, it is commonplace to assert that 
seriousness of the crime and prior record are the 
major determinants of court dispositions of 
official juvenile delinquents. In this viewpoint 
sources of bias in societal reaction seem to be 
rendered theoretically unimportant. But this 
assumes bias amplification is unproblematic and 
that serious crimes predominate the delinquent 
actions of juveniles—neither of which appears 
to be true. For example, if we were to focus on 
the most serious offenses where police discre- 
tion is limited and prior record is not a factor 
(e.g., robbery or homicide arrests), the effects 
of SES and other non-legal factors (race, 
delinquent friends) are diminished and hence 
official records could reasonably be used as 
proxies for offending behavior. But these crimes 
are extremely rare: robberies constituted less 
than 2 percent of the total number of police 
contacts with Seattle juveniles, and homicides 
were non-existent ‘see also Empey 1982, p. 
318). Therefore, for the bulk of offenses 
typically committed by juveniles (e.g., larceny, 
fighting, vandalism. burglary, drug violations), 
official police records and referrals to court are 
structured not simply by the act itself, but by 
socioeconomic and situational context (e.g., 
delinquency of friends) as well, a process which 
may in turn amplify the effect of prior record in 
later decisions concerning official delinquents. 
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Learn From the Experts 


PSYCHOLOGY AND WORK 
Five of the world’s most respected 

authorities come together to present 
learned discussions on a theme of 


importance to psychologists 


THE MASTER LECTURES, VOLUME 5: 
PSYCHOLOGY AND WORK: PRODUCTIV- 
ITY, CHANGE, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Major Shifts in the Workplace 
This collection of lectures is especially timely. 


We are in the midst of social, economic, and 
technological changes which are having signifi- 
cant impact on the workplace, as well as on 
society in general. 

Volume 5 of THE MASTER LECTURES de- 
votes considerable attention to the subject of 
societal evolution, the questions this evolution 
raises concerning productivity and work sys- 
tems, and the critical role psychology might 
play in resolving these issues. 




















The chapters cover the following core issues: 
the individual in systems, innovation and 
change, new approaches to management, new 
approaches to career patterns, and employ- 
ment and family systems. 

Don't miss this excellent opportunity to learn 
from the experts... 

RUDOLF H. MOOS 

“Work as Human Context” 

LOUIS G. TORNATZKY 

“Technological Change and the Struc- 
ture of Work” 

J. RICHARD HACKMAN 

“The Psychology of Self-Management in 
Organizations” 

SAMUEL H. OSIPOW 

“Career Issues Throughout the 
Lifespan” 

LOIS WLADIS HOFFMAN 

“Work, Family, and the Child” 


no. of | MASTER LECTURES VOLUMES ORDER FORM 





APA benker: 
Affitiate Amt. Due 


copies | Volume 
2410052 MLS Vol. I, spy Research & Behavior Change or aaa ae 
HINO MLS Vel, Pychoiogy the Lav SAW [$1800 
2410070 MLS Vol. 3, Psychology & Health $34.00 [S1800 
2410063 MLS Vol. 4, Psychology & Learning $24.00 | $18.00 
10065 MLS Yol 5, Psychology & Work $34.00 |si8.00 | 
2419060 Set Price: Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5 
American Psychological Association Shipping & Handing | $2.00 
P.O. Box 2710 Total Amount Dee 
Hyattsville, MD 20764 Orders wader $25.00 must be prepaid. 
(703) 247-7705 (collect calls cannot be accepted) (Allows 4-6 weeks for delicery) 
[O Enclosed Is my check or money order made payable to 
the American Psychological Association for $ 
total. Name (please print) 
C] Bik my MASTERCARD or VISA $ ji 
[C] MASTERCARD No. Address 
FJ VISA No. 
Exp. date 
Signature Cy Sme Dp 


A letter from Otis Dudley Duncan about 
Morton Hunt’s exceptional new introductory text, 


Profiles of Social Research 


The Scientific Study of Human Interactions 


“T have been searching for a suitable textbook for my lower division 
course, ‘Introduction to Social Research.’ Iam happy to report that my 
search has been terminated, and I will adopt Morton Hunt’s Profiles af 
Social Research. 


“The first chapter compares most favorably with any introduction I 
have ever read to the aims and methods of social research. It is nicely 
amplified by the informative tutorials that are interwoven into the 
remaining narrative chapters. At one and the same time the author 
has managed to write a succinct and sound systematic presentation 
and to illustrate his exposition with vivid cases. 


“Where the book is absolutely unique, however, is in the five illustra- 
tive cases. Morton Hunt depicts accurately and sympathetically the 
drama, indeed, something of the ‘romance’ of social research, if such 
an old-fashioned term is allowed. As a boy, I was inspired to become a 
scientist by Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters and Men Against Death. 
Nothing I have read since has moved me more than Hunt’s book to 
want to become an intrepid investigator in the social field. I don’t think 
the message would have been as effective if the author had elected to 
paint over the ‘pimples, warts and everything’ that mar this all-too- 
human endeavor. The student will be fairly warned that the world of 
social research is a world of bureaucracy and frustration as well as a 
world of high endeavor and exhilarating exercise of the imagination.” 


—Otis Dudley Duncan 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


1986 360 pages ISBN 0-87154-393-1 cloth $17.50 
ISBN 0-87154-394-X paper $8.95 
75th Anniversary Series 


Published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
Distributed by Basic Books, Inc., 10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 
Phone (800) 638-3030 or order through your bookstore. 


Please send examination copy requests with course information on official letterhead 
stationery to the Publications Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 112 East 64th Street, 
New York, NY 10021 
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Michael Omi and Howard Winant 


“Should be read by everyone interested in 
contemporary racial politics.” 
-Frands Fox Piven (author: The New Class War) 
Omi and Winant critique the exisiting body of 
racial theory, and advance their own unique idea 
of racial formation, stressing the fmmediacy of 


Paul 
December 1986 224 pp 
$24.95/cdoth  $10.95/paper 


Making Sense of Modern Times 
Peter L. and the Vision of Interpretive 
Soclology 


sociologists, . 
exception to this trend, contributes to this volume 
assessing 


his achievements. 
& Paul 


November 1 256 pp 
$45.00/doth  $14.95/paper 





KEY IDEAS SERIES FROM TAVISTOCK/ELLIS HORWOOD LTD. 


Women’s Work, Class and the 
Urban Household 
Ursala Sharma 


Dr. Sharma contributes to the theory and ethnog- 
raphy of housework as a form of unpaid labor. 


December 1986 c. 240 pp 

$37.00/doth $16.95/paper 

Crisis, Health and Medicine 
A Social Critique 


Vicente Navarro 

Navarro's incisive study of Western medicine 
shows how the social, political and economic 
forces that shape the nature of our society also 
determine the organization and ideology of 
medicine. 


Tavistock 
edhe 1986 300 pp 
95/cloth  $12.95/paper 


Class and Health 

Research and Longitudinal Data 

Edited by Richard Wilkinson 

Examines the extent to which social class 
differences in hzalth are a product of economics 
or the result of Increased social mobility—the 
healthy upwards and the unhealthy downwards. 


Tavistock 
December 1986 e. 300 pp 
$39.95/cloth 


Key Texts 
Readings from the Frankfurt 
School 

Edited by Tom Bottomore 

Tavistock/Elts Horwood Ltd. 


December 1986 192 pp 
$7.50/paper 





Working Equality Sexuality 
Graeme Salaman ee Pe Weeks 
À 1986 128 Turner 
$1995idoh  $7.95/paper Ia a $15.95/coth $7 Seer 
$1 .95/doth  $10.95/paper 

Society Beliefs and Ideology 
David a and Derek Sayer ee Thompson 

July 1986 c. 150 pp 1986 c 150 

$19.95/cloth $7. bópapét $1 I5icoth $7. 
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A DIVISION OF METHUEN, INC. 


29 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10001 





New! MEDIATION: Contexts. and 
Challenges edited by Joseph E. Palenski and 
Harold M. Launer. The editors investigate 
the conflict, change and continuity of me- 
diation in society while addressing such 
practical questions as how mediation should 
be used and whether or not it should be ex- 
panded or reformed. Oct. ‘86, about $26.00 


New! HUMAN AND ETHICAL ISSUES 
IN THE SURGICAL CARE OF PATIENTS 
WITH LIFE-THREATENING DISEASE edited 
bv Frederic P. Herter, et. al. The attitudes of 
caregivers toward the critically ill receive 
thoughtful analysis in this work. The contrib- 
utors examine institutional dehumanization, 
interdisciplinary teamwork, ethical dilem- 


CHARLES C THOMAS « PUBLISHER 


New! THE COMMON BOND: The 
University of Texas System Cancer Code of 
Ethics edited by Jan van Eys and James M. 
Bowen. The editors summarize the develop- 
ment of a formal code of ethics that empha- 
sizes competence anc compassion in the 
treatment of cancer patients. Oct. 86, about 
$27.00 


New! THE ETIOLOGY OF ELDER 
ABUSE BY ADULT OFFSPRING by Georgia 
J. Anetzberger. To increase understanding, 
the authors conducted interviews with a 
panel of abusing adult offspring. This book 
analyzes their responses, identifies steps trig- 
gering abuse, and discusses the implications 
of social policy and programming. Mar. ‘87, 
about $24.75 


mas, and related issues. 86, $31.50 





Order direct for fastest results » Write or cali (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 
Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders ¢ Catalog sent on request 


2600 South First Street + Springfield ù Hlinois e 62794-9265 


Uncompromising statistics 


Mainframe statistical packages are mostly used 
out of habit. Microcomputer statistical packages are 
used just because they are available. It’s time to 
pick a Statistical environment because it suits pour 
needs, whether it be on a micro or a mainframe, 
And it doesn’t have to cost a lot. 


Statistical Software Tools is an integrated, 
interactive environment for database management, 
data analysis, estimation and inference. Without 
compromises. Available now for MS-DOS, Unix 
and VAX/VWMS computers. 


Enter data interactively or transfer files directly 
from other programs. Full data manipulation capa- 
bilities and a convenient system file- format. 


Tabulate data. One way frequency distributions. 
Two way and n way cross-tabulations with ordinal 
measures of association. Compute descriptive 
statistics. Regressions and regression diagnostics 
without hassle. Character plotting for all devices. 
Full graphics if you have a graphics card. 


Statistical procedures include ordered probit and 
logit, multinomial logit, maximum likelihood esti- 
mation for user-defined problems. Econometric 
estimation including simultaneous equations, Tobit 
models and random utility models. 


Fully programmable. User defined functions and 
macros. Procedures including control loops. And 
much more. 


Powerful computing for those who know how to 
use it. Yet easy to use with a simple command 
language, All clearly ard thoroughly explained in a 
User's Guide and Reference Menual. 


There is only one feature which is limited. The 
price, Only $100 for the IBM PC and compatibles. 
Requires 384K. RAM. 8087 numeric coprocessor 
recommended. Order from Dubin/Rivers Research, 
1510 Ontario Avenue, Pasadena, California 91103. 


Or call (818)577-8361. 


MS-DOS ia a trademark of Microeoft Corp. Unix ls a trademark 
of AT&T Bell Laboratories, VAX is a trademark of Digital 
Equipment Corp. IBM PC is a trademark of International Bumi- 
ness Machines Corp. 
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Public) Private 
, High School Public and Private H ligh Schools 


JAMES S. COLEMAN & THOMAS HOFFER 
This new Coleman report examines the cruciai role of family and community In the 
achievement of high school students. Following up on the schools surveyed In High 
School Achievement, the authors trace the development of sophomores Into their 
senior year and the transition of seniors Into college and the workplace. A trail-blaz- 





Ing study. $24.95, January 
Women’s Ways of Knowing When Teenagers Work 
The Development of Self, Voice, and Mind The Psychological and Social Costs 
MARY FIELD BELENKY, BLYTHE McVICKER of Adolescent Employment 
CLINCHY, NANCY RULE GOLDBERGER, ELLEN GREENBERGER & 
& JILL MATTUCK TARULE LAURENCE STEINBERG 


“A superb book, one that looks closety and subtly not 
only at the position of women In contemporary society 
but also at the way that society appears to women. It 


is a richly rewarding book that opens new vistas in. 


feminist studies and in the general study of human 
knowing.” —JEROME BRUNER, New Schoo! for Social 
Research $19.95 


“A thoughtful and provocative book that describes 
the consequences of recent social trends. Its disturb- 
ing findings should be read by parents, educators, 
policy makers, and others who are concemed about 
the well-being of American youth."—DIANE RAVITCH, 
Columbia University $17.95 


The Economic Emergence of Women 
BARBARA BERGMANN - 


“A superb analysis of the constraints and opportunities American women face in today’s labor market. Barbara 
Bergmann luckily sorts out the complex factors and theories that account for the place of women in the economic 
structure, and offers sensible and realistic suggestions.... This book Is a must for the policy maker, social sclentist, 
and general Informed reader.“—CYNTHIA FUCHS EPSTEIN, author, Women in Law $19.95 


Pricing the Priceless Child 
The Changing Social Value of Children 
VIVIANA ZELIZER 
Winner of the 1985 C. Wright MHis Award 
"A provocative and significant contribution.“—-NEIL POSTMAN, Washington Post Book World “A stimulating as weil 
as richly informative book."—CARL N. DEGLER, Stanford University $18.95, cloth $8.95, 


paper (available May, 1987) 
now in paperback 








Advertising, 
The Uneasy Persuasion 
Its Dubious Impact on American Society 
‘MICHAEL SCHUDSON 
$8.95 
Exodus and Revolution 
MICHAEL WALZER 


Normal Accidents 
Living with High-Risk Technologies 
: $10.95 


Silicon Valley Fever 
Growth of High-Technology Culture 


EVERETT M. ROGERS & JUDITH K, LARSEN 
is $9.95 ` 


Losing Ground 
American Social Policy 1950-1980 
l ain MURRAY 
10.95 


Basic Books, INC. 10 rast 33rd st, tew York, N.Y. 10022 


Vil 


$6.95 


“a 


Common Decency 
Domestic Policies after Reagan 


Alvin L. Schorr 
with a chapter by James PR Comer 


An incisive critique of America’s social poli- 
cies under the Reagan administration that 
offers clear, reasonable, and workable 
proposals for improving our policies in such 


areas as income distribution, housing, health, 


and education — proposals in pursuit of the 
goal of “common decency” for all 
Americans, 


“A masterful work of policy analysis.” 
—Neil Gilbert $20.00 


Abortion and the Private 
Practice of Medicine 
Jonathan B. Imber 


An eye-opening examination of abortion 
from the perspective of the doctor in private 
practice. Drawing on interviews with all of 
the OB/GYNs in an Eastern City, Imber 
reveals their views on abortion and the 
reasons for their willingness or reluctance to 
perform the surgery themselves. 


“[A] powerfully analytic, insight-provoking 
account.” —Renée C. Fox $15.95 


Biotechnology: | 

The University-Industrial 
Complex 

Martin Kenney 


‘Here is a dispassionate discussion of biotech- 
nology — its beginnings and where it may 
lead. Dr. Kenney’s analysis of the interrela- 
tions between corporate and university 
forces is thoughtful and comprehensive. The 
book . . . should provide the ae the 
socioeconomic debate that will inevitably 

"intensify with time.” —Liebe F. 

Cavalieri 


t 


“A careful and penetrating piece of scholar- 
ship.” —Sheldon Krimsky $23.95 


The Feminist Legacy of 
Karen Horney 
Marcia Westkott 


A new and important contribution to 
contemporary feminist theory, based on the 
later theoretical works of Karen Horney as 
well as recent feminist writings on female 
anger, dependence, and altruism. Marcia 
Weskort argues that the central theory of 
Horney’s work — the conflict between 
dependency and ambition — has a special 
relevance for women. 


“A remarkably lucid, sophisticated analysis.” 
—Library Journal $20.00 


Child Support in America 


Practical Advice on Negotiating — and 
Collecting — a Fair Settlement 


Joseph I. Lieberman 


A leading expert on the child-support crisis 
in America, offers practical advice on how to 
avoid becoming a victim of nonsupport. An 
invaluable reference for social workers and 
lawyers as well as for all divorcing parents. 


“This eloquent book combines a sympathetic 
analysis of the plight of the victims of inade- 
quate child support with unsentimental 
practical suggestions for improving 
matters.” —Sonja Goldstein $14.95 


Peasant Protest in Japan, 
1590-1884 
Herbert P Bix 


In the first book in English in almost half a 
century to study the full evolution of peasant 
protest in Japan, Bix looks at Japan’s rural 
and urban uprising over the course of its 
transition from late feudal to early capitalist 
society. His cogent analysis offers a major 
reassessment of the role of the peasantry and 
of class struggle in the making of modern 
Japan. $30.00 


New in paperback New in paperback 


The World of the Yeshiva 


An Intimate Portrait of Orthodox Jewry 
William B. Helmreich 


Helmreich, the first secular scholar to pene- 
trate the closed world of the yeshiva, 
describes the daily life, inhabitants, curric- 
ulum, and social, cultural, and ethical goals 
of this unique society. af em mir 
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“‘Musr’ reading. . . . A valuable, seminal 
reference book for any study of the. . . soci- 
ology of the American Jewish community.” 
—Norman E. Frimer, Present Tense $14.95 


Essential Works of Socialism 
Third Edition 
edited by Irving Howe 


This classic anthology is now reissued in a 
new, substantially revised edition. Editor 
Irving Howe has deleted several essays from 
the previous edition that are widely available 
elsewhere and has added essays by R.H. 
Tawney, Alec Nove, Michael Harrington, 
Erazim V. Kohak, and Howe that represent 
recent efforts to rethink the socialist project 
in light of the political experiences of the past 
half century. $40.00 cloth; $14.95 paper 


American Violence and 
Public Policy 
edited by Lynn A. Curtis 


This “‘significant new report” (Curtis J. 
Sitomer, Christian Science Monitor) updates’ 
the findings of the 1968 report of the 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence. 


“Essential reading for anyone wishing to 
understand why past policies have failed, and 
what the remedies really are.” —Charles 
Silberman $8.95 


Keeping Track 


How Schools Structure Inequality 


Jeannie Oakes 
Foreword by John Goodlad 


This provocative book shows how tracking 
reflects the class and racial inequality of 
American society and helps to perpetuate ° 
them. It was selected as one of the ten 
“MUST READ” books of 1985 by the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal. 


‘“Well-written. ... A stimulating book.” 
— Mark Oromaner, Contemporary 
Sociology $8.95 


The Log Cabin Myth 
The Social Backgrounds of the Presidents 
Edward Pessen 


This lively examination of the social 
backgrounds of each of the American 
presidents lays to rest the myth that most of 
our nation’s leaders were born to modest or 
humble circumstances. 


“Extremely well argued and interesting. We 
are all in the author’s debt for filling a void in 
the historical record.” —E. Digby Baltzell, 
Contemporary Sociology $8.95 


Yale University Press 
Dept. 370 

92A Yale Station 

New Haven, CT 06520 
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Fall he Harvard © 


New titles from Harvard University Press 


The Foul and the Fragrant 

Odor and the French Social Imagination 

Alain Corbin 

“Corbin’s extraordinary book gives the rare sense of a whole new dimension being added to our 
appreciation of social behavior. . . It affords a pleasure and an intellectual excitement of a very higt 
alee" Tony Tanner ee 


Research Interviewing 

Context and Narrative 

Elliot G. Mishler 

“A splendid book. Mishler offers fresh and original insights that are firmly grounded in theory and 
practice... This is a significant contribution to the literature on mekadi of social research and to 
the literature of sociolinguistics.” — Frederick Erickson, Michigan State University 


Children of Social Worlds 

Development in a Social Context . 

Edited by Martin Richards and Paul Light 

Leading social scientists show that children’s psychological development can be understood only in 

the context of the social worlds in which children grow up—-the environmental influences that 

shape, nurture, or harm them. ‘sa 
27.51 


The Paradox of Mass Politics 
Knowledge and Opinion in the American Electorate 
W. Russell Neuman 
Analyzing the major election surveys in the United States for the period 1948-1980, the author 
takes a fresh look at the dramatic findings of public apathy and ignorance and probes the process by 
which citizens acquire and apply political knowledge. 

$29.95 cloth; $12.50 pape 


$20.0 


The Control Revolution 
Technological and Economic Origins of the Information Society 


James R. Beniger 


“An exquisite job of synthesis. This is one of those seminal works that change the way not only 
scholars but people in general look at the world” -— Anthony Oettinger, Harvard University 
25. 


Misunderstanding Media 
Brian Winston 
“Remarkably good . . . Winston offers one of the best histories of the computer I have ever read. It i: 
rich in detail and finely textured . . . Altogether a very nice piece of work.” 

-Joseph Weizenbaum, Massachusetts Institute of are 


Medical Care, Medical Costs 

The Search for a Health Insurance Policy 

Rashi Fein 

“An exceptionally well-written book, more cogently argued than anything extant. Sophisticated 
and enable ... the non-specialist can follow and even enjoy reading it.” — Eli Ginzberg awi 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
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968 pages 
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aie forces at battle for social and 
tical power in Lebanon. 

E28 pn., $30.00 


experience, Khalaf 


Trouble in Paradise 


The Suburban Transformation in America 
ark 


“A penetrati raisal of social, 
economic, D political forcés shaping the new 
suburban order. —Joha D. 

251 pp., $25.00 

The City and the Sign 


An Introduction to Urban Semiotics 
Edited by M. Gottdiener and 
Alexandros Ph. Lagopoulos 

Reviews the major works In urban semiotics, linking 
this approach with conventional methods of sociology, 


pragrapty, sp oe 


Sports Spectators 
Allen Guttmann 
ee 


's best books on any subject. -George Stade 
35 pp, $24.95 


Lectures on Ideology and Utopia 


Paul Mco sia George H. Taylor 


idealody aud aloni 
within one logical framewo Ths vole, his first 
book ion of social and political issues. 
520 pp. $35.00 


Forbidden Partners 
The Incest Taboo in Modern Culture 
ell 


James B. Tivitch 
Exposes the prohibition of incest as it has been 


exp throughout Western culture to that 
eed aoe so much annataral as it is 
288 pp., $24.95 (January) 


The Wages of Writing 
Per Word, Per Piece, or Perhaps 


Paul William Kingston and 

Jonathan R. Cole 

An authoritative and look at writers’ 

me commitments, and their hike 
rofession, based on a 

Authors’ Guild. eels 

224 pp., $29.50 


To order, send check or money order to Dept. JN at the 
,_ uidress below, including $3.00 for postage and handling. 


Hee Gfp Columbia University Press | 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 





Rehabilitating Juvenile Justice 
Charles H. Shireman and 


Frederic G. Reamer 
fies eee AAEE 


24 pp., pag i oe 


eerie anizations, Policy, and 
Society ( 
Rob Kling and Kenneth L. Kraemer, 
General Editors 
Dossier Society 
Value Choices in the Design of 
National Information Systems 
Kenneth C. brn 

tful, and well- 


now 
a catty 
421 pp., $45.00 


People and Computers 
The Impacts of Computing on 


the most extensive empirical evidence, the 
gow LAA e MiRe A EANN d 


264 Tr S32. 50 





ae A Cultural History 
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